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NoTBS, 854. 
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Whatever opinion men might enterlaln of the legitimacy of 
Elizabeth, she ascended the throne without opposition. Mary had 
expired about noon ; and in a short time the commons receited a mes- 
sage to attend at the bar of the house of lords. On their arrital the 
important etent was announced by archbishop Heath,tbe iord chan- 
cellor. God, he said, had taken to his mercy their late sovereign 
the lady Mary, and had given them another in the person of her 
royal sister the lady Elizabeth. ^Of the right of Elizabeth there could 
be no doubt. It had been established 1^ the statute of the thirty-first 
of Henry YIII. ^ and npthing remain^ for the two houses but to 
discharge their duty, by recognising the accession of the new so« 
vereign. Her title was immediately proclaimed, first in Westminster 
Hall, and again at Temple Bar, in presence of the lord mayor, the 
aldermen, and the companies of the city (1). 

(l) J6nrnAl of Commoni, 58. Camden, i. 2. 5. 
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2 ELIZABETH. [Chap. I. 

From Ibe palace a depulatioo of the council repaired to Halfiehf, 
the residence of Ibe new queen. She receif ed them coorteonslj, 
and lo tbeir congralolations replied in a formal and slodied dis- 
conrse* She was struck with amazement when she considered her- 
self and the dignity to which she had been called. Her shoulders 
were loo weak to support the burden : but it was ber duty to sub- 
mit to the will of God, and to seek the aid of wise and faithful 
adfisers. For this purpose she would in a few days appoint a new 
council. It was her intention to retain several of those who bad 
been inured to business under her father, brother, and sister ; and, 
if the others were not employed, she would hate them to beliete, 
that it was not through distrust of their ability or will to serre her, 
but through a wish to atoid that indecision and delay, which so 
often arise from the jarring opinions of a multitude of adfisers (1). 

This answer had been suggested by the man to whom she had 
already given her confidence, sir William Cecil, formeriy secretary 
to Edward YI. Having obtained a pardon in the last reign, for his 
«hare in the treason of Northumberland, he had sought, by feigning 
an attachment to the catholic faith, to worm himself into the good 
graces of Mary. But that queen, though cardinal Pole professed to 
be his friend, always doubted his sincerity ; her reserve, joined lo 
her increasing infirmities, taught him to divert bis devotion from 
^^ the setting to the rising sun ;" and Elizabeth accepted with joy and 
gratitude the services of so able and experienced a statesman (2). 

Cecil was appointed secretary ; and the queen with bis aid named 
the members of her council. Of the advisers of Mary she retained 
those who were distinguished for their capacity, or formidable by 
their influence ; and lo these she added eight others, who had 
deserved that honour by their former altachmeot to her in her 
troubles, or owed it lo their connexion with the secretary by con- 
sanguinity or friendship. It was remarked, that all the old coun- 
sellors professed themselves catholics, all the new, protesianis \ Niat 
the former comprised several, who, in the last reign, had proved 
most active champions of the ancient faitti ; the latter some whi^ 
bad suffered imprisonment or exile for (heir adherence to the 
reformed doctrines (3). In a body composed of sodi discordant 

(t) Naga; Kntiqwc, i. 66. Chester, the earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, Derby,. 

(3) Fbilo^ter, 24— 96* Or. Nans, in his and Pembroke^ the lords Clinton and Howard of 

** Memoirs of Lord Burghley," has furnished ns Elfiagbam, the hoights Cheney, Petre, Mason* 

vidi the following proof of Cecil's conformity and Sackville, and tbe civilian Dr. BohU t the 

tinder Mary, from a certificate in the writing of new, the eari of Bedford, 'William Parr, -who. 

his slewara, and endorsed by himself : — ** The recoyeral his former title of marquess of Nor- 

** Wimbfedon IUst«r-book, l$$6." ** The names thampton (15th Jan., 1559). sir William Cecil. 

*' of them that dwelleth in the pariche of Wim- Ambrose Cave, Francu Knollls, Thomas Parry^ 

** Uclown, that was eonfeased and resaved the lidward Sogers, and IliohoHis Bacon. KnoHis aii^ 

" sacrament of the altre. My master sir Wilyem Rogers had gone into exile in the last reign ; Cave 

*' Cecil, and my lady Mildreade his wife, etc." bad always been a zealous partisan of Elisabeth; 

Cecil, though a layman, had been nude ledor of ParfTf who was distantly related to Cecil, held 

WimbMon in Edwatd's reign, and occupied au office in her household ; and Bacon, who had 

the parsonage-house. risen to eminence in the professi<m of the iaw». 

{$) Camden, i« 26. 27. The old counsellors had married the sister of Udy Cecil. 
were aichbtaht^ Heath, the marquess of Win- 
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elemetito, much harmony could not be expeeletf : but this coudcil 
was ratter for show ttian real use ; tt\ere was another and secret 
cabinet, consisting of Cecil and his particular friends, who possessed 
the ear of the queen, and controlled through her every department 
In the state. 

One of the first cares of the new goverimient was to notify to 
foreign courts the death of Mary, and the succession of Elizabeth 
^^hj hereditary right, and the consent of the nation.'' The instruc- 
lions sent to the ambassadors Yaried according to the presumed 
disposition of the courts at which they resided. The Emperor Fer* 
dinand and Philip of Spain were assured of the intention of the 
queen, to maintain and strengthen the existing alliance between the 
house of Austria and the English crown ; lo the king ef Denmark, 
the duke of Holstein, and the Lutheran princes of Germany, a con- 
fidential communication was made of her attachment to the reformed 
faith, and of her wish to cement an union among all its pro- 
fessors (1); and Game, the resident at Rome, was ordered to ac- 
quaint Ihc pontiff that she had succeeded to her sister, and had de- 
4ermined to offer no violence to the consciences of her subjects* 
whatever might be their religious creed. It was the misfortune of 
Paul, who had passed his eightieth year, that he adopted opinions 
with the ^r^jtjulit;^ and maintained them with the pertinacity, of 
old age. His ear had been pre-oacupied by the diligence of the 
French ambassador^ who suggested that to admit the succession of 
Elizabeth, would be to approye the pretended marriage of her pa- 
rents^ Henry YIII. and Anne Boleyn ^ to annul the decisions of 
Clement YII. and Paul III. ^ to prejudge ttie claim of the true and 
legitimate heir, Mary queen of Scots ; and to offend the king of 
France, who had determined to support the right of his daughter- 
in-law with all the power of his realm. When Game performed his 
commission, Paul replied, that he was unable to comprehend the 
hereditary right of one who was not born in lawful wedlock ; that 
the queen of Scots claimed the crown as the nearest legitimate 
descendant of Henry VII. ; but that, if Elizabeth were wilting to 
submit the controversy lo his arbitration, she should receive from 
him every indulgence which justice could allow (2). 

The reader will recollect that, during the reign of her sisler, 
Elizabeth had professed herself a convert to the ancient faith. The 
catholics were willing to believe that her conformity arose from 
conviction ; the protestants, while they lamented herapostacy, per- 
suaded themselves that she feigned sentiments which she did not 
feel. It is probable that, in her own mind, she was indifferent to 
either form of worship: but the moment she ascended the throne, 
a catholic competitor appeared ; Mary Stuart, who, at the command 

(l) Camden, u 28. Carue died in Rome, Jan. (2) Pal!aTiwiM>, ii. 52t- 
II, 1561. 
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HMrtcwdtheEagJgiiJffMwanhoiBcfSrnllMrfM 

OieaflMrcr offlwpdflliffprofied, what 

caUMic i ff if rf j fff * , Utialrffli hai ■• ^^ iMraMvr right to Hie 

^^ cnma.^ The mew ■iii ii ri ci^ 

fhwigfy urged Iheir w m Uttm to pal 

dJMMd her a boitofd, and tosapport Om 

alone could gtre slalMtftf to iMr tfinme. After 

VXaa^Ok complied, tat Uwcaoltoo of Gecil ctosckcdOM prccipi- 

tenrj oC llie lealoto, who eoodenaed ef crj detoy aft an addidoiial 

ofcoce to God; aBd a refotalioa «M adopted tosapproiall koov- 

ledge oCliie ittteoded neanfo, til eferj precaoltoa had been taken 

toCBMve ite isccev (!>. 

With Ihift ftew the foflowtog pfam waa sobmiltod to the apprt)^ 
lioo of the queen : l\ to tori^id ail nnnner of femiOBS, Ihal the 
preaeben night not eidte tteir hearers to renslanee ; 2*. to inli- 
nidale the clergy by prosecottons onder the slatates oC preawnire 
and other penal towa; 3*. to debase in fbe eyes of the peopte aH 
who had been in aathority nnder the late queen, by rigorooa inqui- 
ries into their condoet, and by bringing fhem, whenever it were 
pofsiMe, onder the lash of ttie law; A: to remove the preseDt 
magistraies, and to appoint others, ^^ meaner in sobslance and 
*^ yoonger in years/' but better affected to the reformed doclrines; 
5*. to name a secret committee oC difines, who should reriae and 
correct the liturgy published by Edward YI. ; and lastly, to commu- 
nicate the plan to no other perMms than Parr, the late maiquess of 
Northampton, the earls €i Bedford and Pembroke, and the tordl 
John Grey, Hll the time should arrive when it must be laid before 
the whote council (2)« 

Hitherto Elisabeth, by the ambiguity of her conduct, had con* 

hired to balance the hopes and fears of the two parties. She contl- 

^ noed to assist, and occasionally to communicate, at mass; she 

' " buried her sister with all the solemnities of the catholic ritual ; and 



she ordered a solemn dirge, and a mass of requiem, for the soul of 
the emperor Charles Y . But if these Uiiogs served to lessen the 
apprehensions of ibe catholics, there was also much to flatter the 
expectations of the gospeUers. The prisoners for religion were dis- 
charged on their own recognizances to appear whenever tUey should 
be called ; the reformed divines retorned from exHe, and appeared 
Dm. i%, openly at court; and Ogtethorpe, bishop of Carlisle, preparing to 
say mass in the royal chapel on Christmas day, received an order 
not' to etevate the host in the royal presence. He replied that his 

(l) nonnnlli ex iatfmft eonsfliadit ia aores silio oomia genmtiir# paitim k kgato Ailippi 

M§M.wt ifitamnuit, dnm timafent na aniaras Id Coahe Ferio, komina Hlspano, na quid patiatnr 

duhio facillima impellerelar, actamde ipsa et iniioTari,mirifioedeterretar. Jewel to P. Martyr, 

amiri* etue, *l poatifidam AQCtoritatam, etc. 20 Mar. 1550. Burnet, it. 551- Oct. 

Caiiiden, 30. Rcgina f iitarea, alai aperte faveat fS) See a paper pabUahed by Boraet, ii. S27 : 

nmtra; cautoPf tainen partim a suis, qaorura con* and more aecurately by Strype, Annds, >. rec. 4* 
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life was (he queeo'svbuUh^tbis corisciencf! was his own ; oo which 
Elizabeth, rising immediately after (he»go^ie!, rethrwl with her . 
atteD€[aDts(l). 

By de§;rees«-ttie secret was suffiftred to transpire. Thebisliops 
saw with sui^prise that Wbite, of Winchester, had been imprisoned 
for his sermdoat the funeral ofqaeenMary(2), and (hat Bonner, 
of London, 'was oalfed upon to aocouiit for the different fines which 
had been hevied in his cdnrts dilnng the lost- reign. Archbishop 
liaath either rc^eifed a bint, or deemed it prudent, to resign the 
seals^ whic^ with the flile of lord k^per, were transferred to ^r 
Nicholas, Baeon. But that which cleared away every doobt was a ^^, 
produnattwi, forbidding the clergy to preach, and ordering fte 
established warship td be obserred ^^ until consultation might be . 
'^ bad in parlnment by the queen and the three estates(3}." Alarm- 
ed by this clause, the bishiops assembled in London, and consulted 
whether they eould in conscience ofBctate at the coronation of a 
princess, who, it was probable, would obfect to^soroe part of the 
service, as niu^odly and superstitious, and who, if she did not refuse 
to tatce, certaiirfy meant to violate, (hat part of the oath, whii^h 
bound the sovereign to maintc^ the liberli^ of (he established 
church. The question was put, and was unaniniously resolved in 
the negative. 

This unexpected determination of the prelates created const- 
derd>le embarrassmeiit. Much importance was stiU attached to the 
fite of coronatioh. It was thought necessary that the ceremony 
sliould be performed before the queen met her parliament *, and it 
i¥as feairM that flie people would not consider it valid, unless flwere 
performed by d pr^teof the establlshmeot. Many expedients were 
^ de^sed to reqiove ^r surmount the (Sfflculty ; and at last the bishop 
of Carlitie separated, htmself from his coUeagoes. But, if he was a. p. 
prevailed upon to crown the queen, she on her part was compelled jl^^^. 
to take the aeeustomed oath, to receive tlie sacrament under one - 
kind, and to confcH'm to all the rites of the catholie pontifical. No Jan. tr.. 
e3^[)^sa was spared by (he court or by the citizens : but the absence 
of thei prelates threw an unusual gloom oyer the ceremony. Their 
' example was imitated by (he conde de Feria, (he Spanish ambassa- 
dor, who i^#as {nvi(ed, but under the pretence of sickness declined 
to attend (4). 

Cecil had now completed every arrangement preparatory to the 
meeting of parliament. Five new peers, of protestant principles, 

0) Camden, 32, 33. Allen, Answer to English lish of <Jie Lord's fn-ayer, the creed, the litany, 

jtutice, 51. Loseley MSS. 184. Mensorias, 26. It the commandments* and the epistle ttnA gospel of 

wasattheofTertory, iwtattheelevatieii, thatslto die day. 

vrhhdrew* (4) Camdei», 3a. fionMlez, 264. Yet the co- 

(2) This sermon may be seen in Strypo'a He- ipnation oath proved no bar lo the alienalioo of 

uiorials, iii. rec. 27S— 288- the bishops' laixls, or the change of religion b^ 

(J) AVilk. Cnn. iv. 180. It alUiwed jao other act oJ[ parliament, in the coarse of the yeac* 
allttfatton in the service than the recital In Kng- 
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iMdbeos addodlo Hie upper iioafe(t): ia liie lower, a majority 
Iia4 beea Meorcd bf the eipedieol of aeodng Co Uie dierifis a list 
oTeoorf candidales ool of whom the members were io be eho6eii(2); 
and Ibe committee of refbrmed difincs, wbo bad aeereOy assem- 
bled in the bowse of air Tbomas Smilb, bad moulded the book of 
common prater ialo a lem objeelioiid>ie flbrm. On the Iweuly-OfUi 

^M-n- Of Jamiarj (be queeo aarisled in stale at a solemn bigb mass, wbich 
was followed by a sermon from Dr. Cox, a reformed preacber. 
Tbe lord keeper Ibeo opened ibe parllameni in ber proence. He 
firsldrew a mdaneboly pietore of Ibe slate of Ibe lealm under 
queen Hary, and next exfoibiledUie ebeering prospeel of Ibe Mess* 
lofs wbicb awailed it imder tbe new soferelgn. Sbe bad called ibe 
two booses logelber, tbat tbey might consult respecting an uniform 
order of religion ; aright remo? e abuses and enormities, and might 
ptwf ide for tbe safety 0f the slate against Us foreign and domestic 
enemies* They were not, howet er, to suppose that Ibelr concur- 
rence was necessary for these purposes—the queen could bafe 
eifecied tbem, if she had so pl^»ed-^f ber own aulbority — but 
^^ she ralber sought cooteotalioo by assent, and surety by adrice; 
^' and was willing Io require of ber lonng solijecls nothing wbieh 
^^ they were not contented freely and frankly to offer (3).'' 
Before the commons proceeded (o any business of importance, 

r<k 4. Ibey soled ^^ an huanble but earnest address to the queen, that she 
^^ wooM vouchsafe to accept some match capalde of supplying heirs 
^' io ber Duply's royal f irtoes and dominions.'* It was presented 
by Ibe speaker, attended by thirty members. There was, perhaps, 

ub. IS. no subject on which Elizabeth could leas brook tbe officious inter* 
ference of others; but on this ocoision policy laught her to bridle 
ber resentment; and she re|died, tbat, though during the last reign 
sbe bad many powerful inducements to marry, she had, neyer- 
tbeless, preferred, and still coolinned to prefer, a single life. What 
might hereaner happen, she could not foresee : if she took a hus- 
band, her object would be the welfare of her people ; if she did not, 
God would provided successor. For herself, she should ber content 
to have it inscribed on her tomb, thai she bad reigned and died a 
maiden queen. Bui whateter she thought of tbe matter, she was 
pleased with the manner of their address ; because it did not, as it 
ought not, presume to point out either the person or tbe place. It 
was not for tiiem ^' to draw her love to their liking, or to frame ber 
^' will by their fantasy. Theirs it was to beg, not to prescribe; to 
^^ obey, not to bind." She would therefore take their coming in 



(l) They were William Parr, restored to hit Benrj Carey, eon of Mary Sokyn, Lord Honsdon^ 

title of merqneaa of Nortiiainpton : £d«rardS«y- (3) Strype, i. 32. Hie coart named ^Ive can- 

mtmr, earl of Hertford ; Tbomas, second son of didates for the shires, three for the boroughfr* 

^ late dnke of Norfolk, riscoont Howard of Clareiidon Papers, 92. 

lindon ; sir Oliver St. John, lord Bletso ; and sir (3) IVEwes, 11. 
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good part, and dismiss Ihem with her thanks, not for their petition, 
but for thar intention (1 ). 

The reader is aware, that both Mary and Elizabeth, though they 
had been pronounced illegitimate by act of parliament, were after- 
wards called to the throne by the statute of the 35lh of Henry VIII. 
Mary, on )ier accession, had been carefhl to wipe away the stain of 
illegitimacy, by procuring in her first parliament a confirmation of 
her mother's marriage, and a repeal of all statutes or judgments by 
which it had been impeached. Was Elizabeth to imitate her sister? 
Her adfisers preferred to leaye both the act which declared the 
marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn Toid from the beginning, and 
that which convicted the latter of incest, adultery, and treason, 
uncontradicted on the statute-book, and had recourse to an act of 
recognition, which, with happy ambiguity of language, blended 
together her presumed right from her royal descent with that 
which she derived from the statute; two things inconsistent with 
each other, because the enactment by statute was founded on the 
supposition of illegitimacy. It declared that she was and ought to 
be rightful add lawful queen, rightly, lineally, and lawfully de- 
scended and come of the blood royal, to whom, and the heirs of her 
body lawfully to be begotten, the royal estate, place, crown, and 
dignity, with all its titles and appurtenances belonged, as right- 
fully as they ever did to her father, brother, and sister, since the 
act of^uccession passed in the 35th of Henry YIII. ; and then 
enacted that this recognition, in union with the limitation in that 
statute, should be the law of the realm for ever, and that every judg- 
ment or act derogatory from either, should be void and of no 
effect, and might be cancelled at (he queen's pleasure (2). In ad- 
dition, an act was passed, which, without reversing the attainder 
of Anne B(4eyn, restored Elizabeth in blood, and rendered her in- 
heritable to her mother, and to all her ancestors on the part of her 
«iid mother (3). 

But the sttlject which principally occupied the attention of par- 
liament was the alteration of religion. With this view, the statutes 
passed in the late reign for the support of the ancient faith were 
repealed, and the acts of Henry YIII. in derogation of the papal 
authority^ and of Edward YI. in favour of the reformed service, 
were in a great measure revived. It was enacted that the book of 
common prayer, with certain additions and emendations, should 
alone be used by the ministers in all churches, under the penalties 
of forfeiture, deprivation, imprisonment for life, and death ^ that 

(1) D'Ewes, 46t aBtl Joaraah of Cominoos, 5i» that. in his will he had passed over the Scottish 

(3) Stat, of Realm, ir. t$8. By the statale of liae i ao that by the prcseat enactacot. Nary, of 

35th of Henrr YIII., j^wer had been gnren to Scotland, tboafh the next heir» was excluded, 

the king, in failure of issue by his children, of unless she could pitove that the will had net 

limiting the succession as he i^asei], by hiA will been signed by Henry. • 

•igned with his own hand. Now it was kuown^ (3). Stat, of Realm, ir. 397. • 
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the spiritual authority'^of every foreign prelate within the realm 
should be utterly abolished ] that the jurisdiction neeeaaary for the 
correctioD of errors, heresies, schisms, and abuses, shouhi be an- 
nexed to the crown, with the power of delegating such Jurisdiction 
to any person or persons whatsoever, at the pleasure of the sove- 
reign (1); that the penalty of asserting the papal authority should 
ascend, on the repetition of the offence, from the forfeiture of real 
and personal property, to perpetual imprisonment; and from per- 
petual imprisonment to death, as it was inflicted in cases of high 
treasoii; and that all clergymen taking orders, or in possession of 
livings ; all magistrates and inferior officers having fees or wages 
frop the crown, all laymen suing out the livery of their lands, or 
about to do homage to the queen, should, under pain of depriva- 
tion and incapacity, take an oath declaring her to be supreme go* 
vecnor in all ecclesiastical and spiritual things or causes as well as 
temporal, and renouncing all foreign ecclesiasticai or spiriluid 
jurisdiction or authority whatsoever within the realm (2). 

On the part of the clergy, these bills experienced a most vigorous 
Feb. 28. but fruitless opposition. The convocation presented to the house of 
• lords a declaration of its belief in the real presence, transubstan** 
tiation, the sacrifice of the mass, and the supremacy of the pope ; 
with a protestation, that to decide on doctrine, sacraments, and 
discipline, belonged, not to any lay. assembly, but to the lawful 
H«^ 10. pastors of the church (3). Both universities subscribed the confes- 
^n of the convocation ; and the bishops unanimously seiied every 
opportunity to speak, and to vote against the measure (4\ To dis- 
solve or neutralize this opposition, an ingenious expedient ivas de-» 
vised. F4ve bishops and three doctors on the one side, and eighl 
reformed divi^jes on the other, received the royal command to 
dispute in public on certain controverted points. Bacon, the lord- 
keeper, was commissioned to act as moderator ; and the debates of 
^ the two houses were suspended, that the members might have 
leisure to attend to the controversy. It had been ordered that on 
each day the catholics should begin, and the reformers should an- 
swer : bul on the second morning tbe prelates objected to an 
arrangement, which gave so palpable an advantage to their adver- 
saries \ and, when Bacon refused to listen to their remonstrances, 

(i) It was ' h a me r r m, provided that tlMie dele- ahe said> if she coonrred at then i for abe ^hndid 

gates diouid not hare tae power to adjudge auy never sanction them. ** Tliis," exdaims Sandi* in 

matter to be heresy, whkh had not been so ad- a letter to Parker, ** Ik nothing else than to bastard 

' judged by some general council, or the express our children." Boroet, ii. rec. 232. , 

worcb of Seriplnre, or shoidd.«fterwaids fa« ad^ (S') Wilk. Con. ir. t19. 

judged to be so by the high court of parliament, (4) Th^ speeches of the archbishop of ¥ork, off 

with tho assent of the clergy in Mnvocatfon. St. the bidiop of Chester, and of Feekeaham, abbot 
I £iiz. c. |. -of 'Weetminster, may be seen in Strype, i. rec. 

(2) See iiot»'(A.). Hany other bills for a further 1. et acq. In this opposition fhey were encouraged 

reformation were introduced attd abandoned, by the Spanish ambassadoc, at whose dispoial 

Particularly the queen would not agree to the Philip had placed the sum of 60,000 crowns, to 

revival of the act of Edward ¥1. legaKsing thtf be ** economically" employed in support of the 

marriuges of the eletgy. Th«y should be^dfrtent, catholic cause. Gonzalez, 217. 
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declared that the conferenco was at an end. Tbe council imme- Aprii. 
diately commUted the bishops of Winchester and Lincoln to the ''~^' 
Tower, and bound the other six disputants in their own recogni- 
zances to malce their appearance daily, till judgment should be 
pronounced (1). It was pretended that they had deserved this seve- 
rity by their disobedience*, but the real object was, by the imprison- 
ment of the two prelates, and the fear of the punishment which 
threatened the others, to silence the opposition in the house of 
lords. The bill in favour of the new book of common prayer was 
now read a last lime, and was carried by a majority of three. ^Nine 
spiritual and nine temporal peers voted against it (2). 

After these enactments, it devolved on the queen to provide a new 
hierarchy for the new church. She first sent for the bishops then in 
London, and requirefd them to conform ; but they pleaded the pro- 
hibition of conscience, and were dismissed with expressions of 
scorn and resentment. The next step was to tender to them the oath mj. 
of supremacy ; on their refusal they were deprived of their bishop- 
rics, and committed to custody. The same fate awaited their col- 
leagues in the country ; and, before winter, all queen Maf y's prelates sept. 
were weeded out of the church, with the exception of Kitchin, who oct. 
submitted to take the oath, and in consequence was suffered to no^. 
retain the see of Landaff(3). To supply their places a selection had 
been made out of the exiles who hastened back from Geneva, Basle, 
and Frankfort, and out of the clergymen in England, who during 
the last reign had distinguished themselves by their attachment to 
the reformed worship. At their head, Elizabeth resolved to place, 
as metropolitan, both through respect to the memory of her mother, 
and in reward of his own merit, Dr. Matthew Parker, formerly 
obaplain to Anne Boleyn, and under Edward, dean of the church 
of Lincoln. In obedience (o a cong6 d'eslire he was chosen by a Ang. i. 
portion of the chapter — the major port ri'fusing to attend — but four 
months were suffered to elapse between his election and his entrance 
on the arcbiepiscopal office. This was on account of two very 
extraordinary impediments (4). By the revival of Ihe 25th of 
Henry YI1I., it was made necessary, thai the election of the arch- 
bishop should be confirmed, and his consecration be performed by 
Conr bishops. But how were four bishops to be found, when by the 
deprivation of the catholic prelates there remained in the kingdom 

(I) Tlray attended daily from the 5th of Ap«il, flfay l. Yet it appears, fcmb the references in 

till after the dissolutiun of the parliament, and D'£wes, p. 28, that the proceedings were regn- 

on the lOtth of Maf were fined, the bishop of larly entered. Two hishops were presented from 

Lichfield in 500 mariu, of Carlisle 250 pounds, voting by their detention in ithe Tower, and 

of Qhesler 200 narlLs, \)r. Cole 500 marks, Dr. Feckenham was also absent. The noD'Contents 

Hafp»fiel4 40 pounds, and Or. Chedsey 40 marks, were the marquess of Winchester, the earl irf 

Strype, i. 87, rec. 41 . Fox, iii. 822. Burnet, ii. Slvewsbory, the viscount Montague, the lords 

990, rec/333. Morley, Stafford, Dudley, Wharton, Rich, and 

- (2) It is extraordinary thai, in the journals of North. DXwes. ibid, 
the lords, no trace remains of the proeeedin^s (3) See note (B). 

during the week, in which this bill was read (4) See Parker's letter in Strype's Parker, with 

three times and passed, that is, from ipril 23, to the notes upon it written by Cecil, p. 40. 
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but one lawrul bishop, he ofLandaff? Again, the use of the ordinal 
or Edward YI. had been abolished by parliament in the last reign, 
that of (he catholic ordinal by parllameot in ttie present; in what 
manner then was Parker (o be consecrated, when there existed no 
form of consecration recognized by law? Six theologians and 
canonists were consulted, who returned an opinion, that, in a case 
of such urgent necessity, the queen possessed the power of supplying 
every defect through the plenitude of her ecclesiastical authority, 
as head of the church. In conformity with (his answer, a commis- 
Dec. «. sion with a sanatory clause was issued (1) -, and four of the com- 
missioners, Barlowe, the deprived bishop of Bath, and Hodgkins, 
once suffragan of Bedford, who had both been consecrated according 
to the catholic pontifical, and Scorey (he deprived bishop of 
Chichester and Coverdale, the deprived bishop of Exeter, who had 
both been consecrated according to the reformted ordinal, proceeded 
i)«w. 9. to confirm the election of Parker, and then to consecrate him after 
17-90- ihe form adopted towards the close of (he reign of Edward YI. 
A few days later, Parker, as archbishop, confirmed the election of 
two of those by whom his own election hod been confirmed, of 
Barlow to the see of Chichester, and of Scorey to that of Hereford : 
and then, assuming them for his assistants— for three bishops were 
requisite by law— confirmed and c6nsecrated all the other prelates 
elect (2). 

The new bishops, however, were ddomed to meet with a severe 
disappointment oo their very entry into office. It had been the 
uniform practice, wherever the reforuiation penetrated, to reward 
the services of its lay abettors out of the possessions of the church ^ 
but in England it was conceived that few gleanings of this description 
€ould now remain, after the spoliations of the late reigns. Still the 
ingenuity of Elizsibeth's advisers discovered a resource hitherto 
un(d)served, and had procured two acts to be passed in the lale 
parliament, by t6e first of which all the ecclesiastical property 
restored by queen Mary to the church was re-annexed to the crowa ; 
and by the other the queen was empowered, on the vacancy of any 
bishopric, to lake possession of the lands belonging to such bishop- 
ric, with the exception of the chief mansion-house and its domaia, 
on condition that she gave in return an equivalent in tithes and 
parsonages appropriate. Now, by the deprivation of the catholic 
prelates every bishopric but one had become vacant, and commis- 
sioners had already been appointed to carry into effect the exchange 
contemplated by the act. The new preliates saw with dismay this 
attempt to tear from their respective sees the most valuable of their 
possessions. They ventured to expostulate with their royal patroness ^ 
they appealed to her charity and piety ; they offered her a yeariy 

(^1) Rym. XV 549. (2) See note (C). 
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present of ode thousand pounds. But their efforts were Trullless *, she 
refused U> accept their homage, or to restore their temporalities, 
till (be worli of spoliation was compleled. Then they accepted their a- i». 
bishoprics in the state to which they had been reduced ; and the li^it. 
lands taken from them were distributed by the queen among Ihe 
more needy or the more rapacious of her fatourite8(l). 

ARer the consecration of Uie new bishops, there was little to 
impede the progress- of the reformed worship. The oath of supre- 
macy was tendered by (hem lo the clergy of their respective dioceses. 
In general it was refused by the deans, prebendaries, archdeacons, 
and the leading members of the universities, who sacrificed their 
oflUces and emoluroen(s, and in some cases their personal Liberty, lo 
the dictates of their consciences : butamong the lower orders of the 
clergy, many thought proper to conform, some through partiality 
for the new doctrines, some Ihraugh the dread of poverty, and some 
under the persuasion that the present would soon be fbllowed by 
another reKgious revolution. With the aid of commissions, in*- 
junctlons, and visitations, the church was gradually purged of the 
non-juring clergy ; but their absence left a considerable vacancy, 
which was but inadequately supplied by the reformed ministers y 
and it became necessary to estdolish for the moment a class of lay 
instructors, consisting of mechanics, licensed to read the service to 
the people in the church, but forbidden to administer the sacra- 
ment (2). 

While the ministry were thus employed in (be alteration of reli- 
gion at home, their attention was also claimed by an important 
negotiation abroad. During the last summer the three belligerent 
powers, England, France, and Spain, alike exhausted by the war, 
had sent their respective commissioners to the abbey of Cercamp i 
but Hie conferences were interrupted by the obstinacy of Philip, 
who refused to accede to any terms which did not secure to the 
queen of England the restoration of Calais, and to Philibert of 
Savoy that of his hereditary dominions. On the death of Mary, the 
earl of Arundel, leaving his colleagues, the bishop of Ely and 
J>r. Wolton, at the court of Brussels, returned to England *, and the 
French king seiied the opportunity to open a clandestine corres- 
pondence with Elizabeth, through the agency of the lord Grey, « 
prisoner of war, and of Guido Cavalcanti, a gentleman of Florence. 
His object was to detach the queen from her confederacy with 
Philip : but the English ministers, aware that (o separate from Spain, 
would be to throw their mistress on the mercy of France, ordered 
the lord Howard of Effingham to join the resident ambassadors, and 
lo attend, in conjunction with the Spanish envoys, the new con^ 
ferences at Gateau Gambresis. The disputes between Spain and 

(I) Slat, of Realm, iv. 3B1. Strype, i. 97. (3j Strype. i. 139. ITS. 24t). 
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A. D. France were speedily arranged^ and to cement the Triendsbip belveen 
pib.^?'. (be tvo crowns, it was proposed that Philip should marry the 
daughter, Philibert the sister of Henry : a proposal to which the 
Spaqish king, after the fhiitless offer of his hand to Slizabeth, gave 
his assent. Faithful, however, to his engagements, the Spanis(i 
monarch refused to sign the treaty, till the English cabinet should 
lae satisfied ; aad he evea offered to continue the war for six years, 
proTided Miaabeth would bind herself not to conclude a separate 
peace during that period. Cecil and his colleagues found themselves 
in a most perplexing dUemma. On the one hand, to surrender the 
claim to Calais woidd expose them to the hatred of the natton -, on 
the other:, the poverty of the exchequer, the want of disciplined 
irbops, and, dMve aU, the uusetUed state of relfgion, forbade them 
to protract the war. The ambassadors were finally instructed to 
obtfiii) the best ierms in their power, but to conclude a peace, 
whatever sacrifices it might cost. With the aid of the Spanish nego- 
tiators, they debated every point, gradually receded from one 
demand to another, and ultimately siid)9cribed to the conditions 

Apr. 2. dictated by their adversaries (1). The restoration of Calais formed 
the prominent arti<rfe in the treaty. It was agreed that the most 
christian king should retain possesion during-the next eight years \ 
that at the expiration of (he term he should restore the town with its 
depe&tdehcies to Elizabeth, under the penalty of 500,000 orowns ; 
and that besliould deliver, as security, for that sum, ttie persons of 
four fVeoch noMemen, and the bonds of eight foreign merehants. 
This article was meant to tcover the honour of the queen, and to 
silence the clamour of the people : whatever expectation it might 
excite, was. extinguished by. the foUowing provision, that if Henry, 
or die king and queen of Scotland, should make any attemptrby arms 
(tirectly or indirectly against the territories or subjects of Elizabeth ^ 
or Elizabeth against the territories or subjects of the other con- 
tracting parties, the formershould from that moment forfeit all right 
to the retention, tlie latter, her claim to the restoration of the 
town (2). It was evident that at the expiration of eight years, French 
ingenuity would easily discover some real or pretended infraction 
of the treaiy, .on which the king might ground his wthsal to restore 
the place. Tbis^consequence was foreseen by the public ; the terwia 
were condemned as prejudicial and disgraceful; and the ministers, 
to divert the indignatioo of the people, ordlered the lord Wentworth^ 
the governor pf Calais, and Cbamberlaync and Hurlestone, captains 
of the castle and the Risbank, to be brought to trial on charges of 

(t) W|A respect to Cabis, &e duke of AlTa» should possess complete coflBinand of the stnit*, 

the ditef of aia Spanish commissioner rlandes- vrhich me must do, if she possessed Calais as well 

linely fardured the prfeteasioos of the French* as DoT«r. Rastant. Hist. d*l Doqae de Alva. i. 

He was accused of haxing been bought b^^ Franc«f |5. 

Ixit Tlndicaled himself to the calisfaction of Phi. (2) See the whole of the proceedings in Forbes^ 

lip, by showing that it was contrary to the joint Stats Papers, i. 1—81. 
intrrest of Spahi and Flanders that Baglaod 
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covsffdice and treason* The former was acqpaiitleci by his peers ; ihe Apr. 32. 
latter vere found guilty and condemned. But the trials had served dc«. 30. 
the purpose of the court ; and the sentence was neter carried into 
execution (1). 

During the negotiation no mention 'Was oHide of one cause 
of offence, which had sunk deeply into the breast of Elizabeth. 
Ever since her accession she had, aa heiress to the rights or. 
her predecessor, styled herself queen of France. The title was 
ridiculous, inasmuch as. by the fundamental hiws of that king- 
dom no female could inherit the crown : but U had previously 
been adopted by Mary, and was cimsidered the best expedient 
by which the queen could transmit this anciedt bat uisieless bauble . 
to h^r successors. Henry of France ^d not complain : but to 
retaliate, as be pretended, though there can be- no doubt that 
he aoted seriously (2), he caused his daughter-in-law to adopt 
occasionally the style of queen of England and Ireland. This as* 
sumption not oidy wounded the pride, it alarmed the, jealousy 
of Elizabeth : it proved to her, that in the estimation of Henry 
she was a bastard ; and it taught her t^ apprehend that;, on some 
future occasion, Mary Stuart might <yspute wilh her the right 
to the English erowo. She had, however, the prudence to sup- 
press her feelings* She- concluded treaties of peace with Mary ^pr. 3. 
and her consort, both at Gateau Cambresis, and at Upsetlington, May 31. 
in Scotland ^ engaged to afford no aid nor asylum to the Scottish 
rebels, and swore on the gospels faithfuHy to observe these con- 
ditions (3). fiut Cecil had at the same time a very different object 
in contemplation. He knew ttiat the Scottish reformers had taken 
up arms in opposition to the queen regent, and he resolved to 
foment their, discontent, and to support their rebellion. By en- 
abling them to triumph ever the authority of their sovereign, 
Elizabeth might wrest from the ScotM&h queen a renunciafios 
«f lier ckihn ; the French infit»nce in Scotland would be anni- 
hilated -, the new worship would be established ; and. the Scottish 
crown might probably be luantferred from ttae head of Mary lo 
that of a protestant branch of the tmuse of Stuart. In private 
he carried his views even farther^ and repealed to his confi- 
dential friends his hope that by the maraiage of such- new soVe- 

fl) On the conclusiofl «f pcacd. Fertti retamed « le diseontalNa sdIo tre«.o outro eons : que 

to ^Min. Vihen h* took leave of tlife qaeen, she ** ella pensaba sftlTane tan bien como el obispo ' 

spoke h^ mind to hior freely, bat in private, **de^oaia." Fcria to l^hilip, apud Gonzalrc, 23. 

respecting religion t that she wished to estabtidi (2^ See Noaffles. ii. 250- '* Yon knowe/' said 

ia the realm soibethtBg like the confession of the cardinal of Lorraiii, " at that time we were 

Avgsbargithalsfaedid not differ much in opinion "at warrc with yoae ; by meanes whereof we 

Aom the eajAolics, that she believed the real pre- •' spared not to do apy thing that might tocho 

senco in the sacrament, did not itiid fault with ** yono in honour or otherwise." 'Forbrs, i. 340. > 

more than three or four things in the mass, and In the peace wikich took place was an article 

expected to be saved as well as the bishop of saving to all parties their former pretensions ; 

Home. •* Que in may poco deferia dltt de no» whence it was inferred that Mary was jostififd in 

*<.otros: porqae ereia qae Diof estalMl en el asing'the same style afterwards. Ibid. 33S. 

« Sacramento de la eucharistia, et que de la misa (S) Rymi xv. il7. S3l« 
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reign with the EogUsh queen, llie two realms might be Incor- 
porated into one powerful and proteslant kingdom (1). In the 
pursuit of such magnificent objects,- it would indeed be necessary 
to violate the peace which had been so lately ratified, and (o 
aid rebellious subjects against the legitimate authority of their 
sovereign : but in the political creed of the secretary, the end 
was held to sanctify the means ; and his conduct during the war 
of the reformation in Scotland will develop those maxims of slat^» 
which during the greater part of Eliiabeth's reign prevailed in 
the English council. Previously, however, It will be necessary 
to lay before the reader the origin of the contest between the 
Scottish lords and their sovereign. 

Of all the European churches there was perhaps not one better 
prepared to receive the seed of the new gospel than that of 
Scotland. During a long course of years the highest dignities 
had, with few exceptions, been possessed by the illegitimate (2) 
or younger sons of the most powerful femilies, men who, without 
learning or morality themselves, paid little attention to the lenrn^ 
ing or morality of their inferiors. The pride of the clergy, their 
negligence in the discharge of their functions, and the rigour 
with which they exacted their dues, had become favourite sub- 
jects of popular censure; and when the new pn^chers appeared, 
they dexterously availed themselves of the humour of the time, 
and seasoned their discourses against the doctrines, with inveo 
tives against the vices, of the churchmen. Both the prelates, and 
the earl of Arran, the governor of tho kingdom, were alarmed. 
The fbrmer assembled in convocation, and enacted several ca- 
nons, which had for their object to regulate the morals of the 
clergy, to enforce the duty of public instruction, and to repress 
abuses in the collection of the clerical does (3). Arran, in two 
successive parliaments, revived the old statutes against the teachers 
of heretical doctrines, and strengthened them with the addition 
A.v, of new penalties (4). But the transfer of the regency from Ar- 
j^p^f^3, ran to the queen-mother allowed tlie reformers time to breathe. 
During the struggle the lords, by whom they were favoiMied, 
had attached themselves to her interests ; and they now expected 
forbearance, if not preelection, from her gratitude. The number 

{l) That Cecil actoally cfmtemplated ftudi Holyroodhoiise,KeUo»MelrMe,Co]diii|;h« inland 

« events as the result of his policy, and that the St. Andrew's. It may be proper to obserre, U»*t 

Sootliah refonners had the same objects in Tiew, these coin mend story abbots and prion receiTed 

is evid«)t from nnmeious passages in their pri- (he income, Iwt interfered not with the domestic 

Tate correspondence, some of which will be found economy of the monastery. Though they aeldom 

an the foUowing pages. See Jtodler's Stale Papers, t«ok orders, they ranked as clergymen, and *biy 

L 377.573.681- Forbes, i47. 435. 436. Hliza- their rices continued to throw an odium oo tlse 

beth asserts, in her instructions to lord Shrews- profession, lliey becarast however, con verts to 

bury, that there had been an intent to deprive the new doctrines ; and thus contrived to secure 

Mai-y oCher cbowu, but that she prevented it. tho lauds of their benefices, or ati eqaivaleut, lo 

Cotton Mj>S. Cal. c. ix. 50. themselves and their posterity. 

(2} James V. had provided for bis illegitimate (3) Wiikins, Com iv. 46, 47. 69. 72. 78^ 

chiMreu by making them abbots and priors of (4) Black Acts, 147. ISl. 152. 154. 
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or the missionaries was increased by ttie arriyal ofseteral preachers, 
who fled from the persecution in England ; and the return of John 
Knox from Geneva gave a new impulse to their zeal. The en- ^^^^ 
ihusiasm of this apostle, the severity of his manner, his rude 
but commanding eloquence, soon raised him to a high pre-emi- 
nence above bis feUows. At his suggestion, the chief of the 
converts assembled in Mearns, and subscribed a covenant, by 
which they bound themselves to renounce for ever the commu- 
nion of the established church, and to maintain what tliey held 
to be the true doctrine of the gospel. But his boldness was met 
with threats of vengeance-, and preferring the duty of watching 
over the infant church to the glory of martyrdom, he hastened A;.!^' 
back to Geneva, wkience by letters he supplied the neophytes ^r* 
with ghostly counsel, reserving their doubts, chastising their timi- 
dity, and inflaming their zeal. One thing he most earnestly in- 
culcated, the distinction between civil and religious obedience. 
The former was due to the civil magistrate, the latter to God 
alone : whence he drew this important inference, that, in defiance 
of the legislature and the sovereign. It was their duty to extir- 
pate idolatry wherever they found it, to establish the gospel, 
and in defence of their proceedings to oppose force to force (1). 
This doctrine, the parent of sedition and civil war, was grate- 
fully received, and practically adopted. The proselytes, inflamed 
by the lessons of their teacher, and the scriptural denunciations 
against idolatry, siKrfished, wherever they had power, the worship 
established by law, expelled the clergy, dissolved the monasteries, 
and gave the ornaments of the churches, often the churches them- 
selves, to Uie flames (2). 

It was with pain that the queen regent viewed these illegal 
proceedings. But she dared not oppose or punish at a time when 
the approaching marriage of her daughter to the dauphin of 
France admonished her to win by condescension, rather than 
alienate by severity. Her efforts were successful-, both parties * 
joined in gratifying her wishes^ and the estates not only con- 
sented to the marriage, but named a deputation to assist at the 
ceremony (3). Mary Stuart had just completed her fifteenth year. 

(1) Strype, 119. "Whilk thing, efter ail homiU etc., was beguu by Knox at Perth, Thes« esooBsesr 

** Tequist. yf ye can not ntteane, then with oppin are mentioned thrice in the prooeediogs of tW 

** and solemp protestation of yoar obedience to council held in Edinburgh, wittch was dissolvod 

•* be given to the authority in all thinsis not before tlie arrival of Kuox iu Scotland. >ViUu 

** planelie repngnying to God, ye lawfullie may Con. iv. 208. 200. 211. 

*< attemp the extreamitie, whilk is to provyd (3) Of the eight deputies four died before thmt 

** (wkidder the autoritie will consent or no,) return, llie fact was, that numbers in England.. 

*< that Chrystis evangell may be trewlie preachit, France, and Scotland were carried off this yeat 

" and his holie sacramentis rvchtlie miuistcrit by a pestilential fever. By the discontentea in 

** unto you, and to your brethren the subjectis Scotland, however, the death of the deputies was 

" of that realme. And farder ye lawfullie may, attributed to poison. One of them, the prior of 

** ye and thairto is bound, to defend your bre- St. Andrew's, afterwards earl of Hurray, had the 

'* thren from perseeutioun and tiranny. be k good forttme to escape through the iugeiiaity of 

*< a gains princes or emprioris to the uttermost his physicians who, if we may believe Pitsoottie, 

-" of your power." Letter of Knox apud M'Crie, bung him up by the heels to let the poiaou drop 

notes, p. 461. out of his mouth ! See Goodall, 1^4. 

(3) It is not true, that the burning of churches, 
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«. B. She was married to Francis, a prince of nearly the same age, 
v^^U, in the cathedral of Paris \ he was iranedialely salnled by his con- 
ift58. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ king-dauphin ; amd to cement the union of 
Apr. 24. the two nations, the natives of each were by legislatiTe acts na- 
turalized in the other (1)« 

It was plain, (nor had it escaped the notice and censure of 
Knox,) that the reformers, by consenting to the onion of their 
youthful sovereign with the heir apparent of the French mo- 
narchy, would yield a considerable advantage to the catholics; 
and therefore to compound the matter with their consciences, 
they had, previously to the opening of the parliament, entered 
A- B. into a new religious covenant. The subscribers, with the earls 
D^^V of Argyle, Morton, and Glencairn at their head, assuming the 
title of ^^ the congregation of the Lord,'' bound themselves to 
strive to the death in the cause of their master, to procure and 
maintain faithful ministers of the gospel, to defend them, the 
whole congregation, and every member thereof, to the whole of 
ihjeir. power, and at the hazard of their lives; to forsake the 
congregation of Satan (the established church), and to declare 
themselves manifest enemies to it, to its abominations, and to its 
idolatry (2). 

When the purport of this covenant became known, it was con- 
sidered by the opposite party as a declaration of war. The arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's, as if he sought to probe the sincerity- 
of the subscribers, urged the execution of- the laws made or 
revived under the administration of his brother, the late gover- 
A.v. nor; and Walter Milne, originally a friar, but for many years 
A^prii. a preacher of the new doctrines, suffered at the stake. His fate, 
instead of intimidating, aroused .the zeal of the reformers. They 
rose in their demands; their opponents were equally importu- 
nate; and all the efforts of the regent to pacify and conciliate 
^•»- the two parties proved ineffectual. At her request the archbishop 
Apr. 6. had convened a national council, by which the canons lately made 
were confirmed, and an abstract of doctrine was published in 
explanation of the tenets misrepresented by the missionaries (3). 
But the lords of the congregation did not wait for the result of 

(O Keilb, 74, 75. Leslie. 492. Spnttis. 95. (2) Keit]i,66. Knox. 99— 100. 

We D«Te alao three secret papers, dated the 4th (3) It teaches that it is lawful to beg of the 

of April, in which Mary, to defeat the machiaa* saints their prayers in fayonr of sinners, and to 

tions of certain parties in Scotland, is made to keep the images of Christ a^id his saints as repre- 

transfer the suocession to her kingdom of Scot- sentations of them, and inducements to the inlta- 

land, and aoy contingent right which she may tion of their virtues; that there is a purgatory 

afterwards have to that of England, to the French after the present life, in which is sunered the 

king, in case she die without issue. By Goodall punishment yet due to sin ; that in the encharist 

(p. 159) these papers ore pronounced forgeries t is the true body and blood of Christ) that coua- 

yet I thmk it not improbaUe that Henry, aware of munion under both kinds is unnecessary ; vaA that 

the intrigues of the English cabinet with the the sacrifice of the mass, established in renaem- 

Scottish lords for the piurpose of uniting the two brance of the sufferings of Christ, availclh through 

crowns, might procure such instrumenls, with the the merit of those suflerings both the living and 

Intmtion oif keeping Ihem secret then, and of the dead. Wilk. Con. it. 2lS. 
bringing them forward later, if circunutances 
&honld require it. 
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the couocil. They established the new service io Perth (1); and 
the queen Immediately summoned three of the preachers to an* 
swer before her and the council at Stirling for this violation of 
the law. The reformers hastened to the support of their teachers ; 
Ersl^ine, of Dun, negociated a second time between the oppo- 
site parties \ and the regent, if we may believe some, promised, May 19. 
according to others, refused, to stay all legal proceedings. The 
appointed day can^ : the persons summoned did not appear; and 
according to the forms of the Scottish judicature they were pro- 
nounced rebels, with the usual denunciation of punishment againat 
all their aiders and abettors (2). 

KnoK had long ago left Geneva, but had been detained six weeks Apr, 93. 
at Dieppe, by a fruitless attempt to procure from Elizabeth a li- 
cence to travel through her dominions. He, however, reached 
Perth a few days before judgment was pronounced against the 
preachers. When the intelligence arrived, he hastened to the pul- May u. 
pit ; the indignation which glowed in his breast was soon commu- 
nicated to his hearers ; and the crowd, nuiddened by his invectives, 
defaced the ornaments of the church, demolished tbe magnificent 
fabric of the charter house, with several other convents, and threw 
into the flames whatever bad been contaminated in their eyes by its 
use in the established worship (3). In the language of the saints, 
P^th was said to be ^^ reformed/' 

The regent, accompanied by the earl of Arran, who had assumed 
ithe French title of duke of Chastelherault, and the earl of Huntley, u$7 i». 
advanced towards Perth; and the congregatiooists assembled* in 
force to oppose her progress. No blood was shed. As often as the 
^mies met in the field, they were separated by a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities. Projects of pacification were repeatedly pro* 
posed, adopted, broken, and renewed. But on every occasion the 
advantage was on the part of the congregationists. Their zeal re- 
fused to be bound by any compact whiqh might interfere with their 
consciences ; wherever they came, they resumed their missionary 
labours, wilh the gospel in one band, and the firebrand in the 
other (4) ; the venerable cathedral of St. Andrew's was demolished ; June«99. 

(1) That the Soottuk leformers used a written Knox. CitAl says, diat " the first begynning of 

form of worship at first^ is certain (Knox, Hist. ** the innovation W4» at OonfresCt wliere Kncau 

iOl)* The only dispute is, -whetjber it were the '* and others began to preche, and the reUigiosu 

form used by the exiles at Geneva, or the liturgy ** persons I^ there habites. both there and at 

of Ed^i^ard VI. If tjbe former, as is often main- •" Johnstowne." (PerUi). Forbes, 131. Jane i3. 

taifted, they most have occasionally exchanged (4) '* M length," says Kiiox, In a letter to 

it for the latter, perhaps to please Elizabeth : for Mrs. Anne Locke, " ihey were content to tajie 

Cecil >rrites, July 9, 1559* ** they have received •'* assurance for eight days permitting unto us 

**■ the service of the church of England, according *' freedom of religion in the mean tiuut. In tbe 

*< to king Edward's booke." Forbes, i. 155. '* whilk the abbay of Lindures, a pla<» of black 

(3) Knox, 127. Leslie, 505. SpoUis. |31. Bal- ** monkes, distant from St. AodrewistwdtemJlea. 

four, i. 314. According to most of the reformed " we reformed ; their altars overthrew we, theii: 

writers the queen regent in all these proceedings ** idob,. veala eats of Molatrie, and fisass books 

is charged with dissimulation and falsehood, but " we bttmt in their presence, and coouiMnded 

it sbxHM be remembered that the charge proceeds '* them to cast away their mo«kiA halils/* Jime 

from those who found it necessary to justify 33, 1559. Apnd M«Crie, S45> This was what ^ 

tbeir own violence and rebellion. interpreted to be freedom of religion ! 

(3) This was not the first tumuU excited by 

V. . 2 ^ 
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and Crail, Anstruther, Scone, Stirling, Gambuskenneth, and Lin- 
lithgow, were purged from the pollutions of popery. As they ad* 
vanced, the capital opened its gates -, the regent sought an asylum 
in the castle of Dunbar ; and the cause of the royalists appeared 
desperate. But Scottish warfare was always marked with sudden 
alternations of misfortune and success. The adherents of the op- 
posite parties generally acted independently of their chiefs ; they 
joined or abandoned the army at their pleasure; and it oflen hap- 
pened that those who to day could boast of a decided superiority 
were compelled on the morrow to flee with diminished forces be- 
fore a more powerful adversary. So it was on the present occasion. 
For some days the war was carried on by adverse proclamations, in 
which the queen had the advantage by detailing the excesses of her 
opponents, who had demolished the churches of the capital, burst 
by open force into the palace of Holy rood house, and carried away 
the bullion from the mint. Insensibly their numerous force dwindled 
away, while that of the regent increased; she hastily marched 
joiy 24. towards Edinburgh; ^'the saints'' trembled before the congrega- 
^""^ ' tion of Satan ; a capitulation was signed ; and Edinburgh was again 
occupied by the royalists. But the reformers, before their departure, 
published a false representation of the articles, calculated to keep 
alive the hopes and the violence of their disciples, by assuring them 
of freedom from molestation on the part of the government, but 
concealing from their notice the engagement that they themselves 
should also refrain from all those excesses against the churches and 
churchmen, which they had hitherto practised (1). 

There was in these proceedings of the Scots as much perhaps of 
worldly policy as of religious fanaticism. While Knox animated the 
zealots with promises of supernatural aid, Cecil had kept alive the 
hopes of the more cautious with the prospect of support from the 
English queen. Their first proceedings had answered his expecta- 
tions : but their subsequent retreat from the capital, and the mili- 
tary preparations on the coast of France, convinced him, that they 
must make their peace with Mary, unless they were powerfully 
supported by Elizabeth. He applied to her in their favour, and to 
his surprise and distress found her irresolute. The queen hated the 
principles of Knox, and the fanaticism of his disciples (2) ; she 
deemed it unworthy of a crowned head to foment rebellion among 
the subjects of a neighbouring and friendly sovereign ; and she re- 

(l) Knox, 163. Leslie, 510. Aboat this time, strike terror into the minds of the reformers. Un- 

July 10> died Henry, king of France. The reader fortunately the whole system is overtnmed by 

may peruse in Robertson's History of Scotland the despatches of Throckmorton; from which we 

an elaborate statement of the conciliatory mea- learn that the expedition was prepared, and the 

sores which he ascribes to that monarch, but arrest attempted by the orders of Henry himself^ 

which, he pretends, were exchanged after his at the very time when Robertson represents the 

death for others of a more hostile description by influence of the house of Guise as reduced ta the 

the ambition of the princes of Lorrain, such as lowest ebb. Forbes, 97. 101. 118. 144- l4a« 

the expedition under Elboenf, and the attempted 149. 

arrest of the eari of Arran, that by sending so (3) See note (D) at the end. 
illttstrious a victim to the stake, they might 
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specled the oalhs which she had so recenlly taken, to preserve the 
peace viMh the queen of Scots, and to refuse an asylum to all 
Scottish rebels and traitors. But the sophistry of Cecil had prepared Aqg. 5. 
answers to every objection. The queen of England had, he main- 
tained, a better right to the superiority oyer Scotland, than Mary 
had to the possession of the Scottish crown ; it was not a question 
between subjects and their natural prince, in which a foreign power 
had no right to interfere, but between yassals and the mesne lord, 
in which the superior was bound in honour and conscience to de- 
fend the liberties of the former against the tyranny of the latter. In 
the present case, however^ self-preservation, a principle para- 
mount to every other motive, concurred with the duty of Elizabeth. 
The French king looked on the queen as illegitimate, and esteemed 
his own wife the rightful heir to the English crown. Were he per- 
mitted* to retain a footing in Scotland, Elizabeth could never 
enjoy security. Were he expelled by her aid, she would attach the 
Scots to her interests, and might despise the efforts of her ene- 
mies (1}. This appeal to her apprehensions and jealousy, extorted. . 
from the queen a reluctant and qualified assent. To deceive the 
public, the earl of Northumberland, sir James Sadler, and sir James 
Croft, were appointed to reform the disorders in the Scottish mar- 
ches. But the religion of Northumberland, who was a catholic, 
rendered him unfit to be intrusted with the real object of the com- 
mission. His colleagues alone were admitted into the secret. They Aag. s. 
received instructions to urge the Scots to the resumption of hosti- 
lities; to supply Ihem with money, to promise them every kind of 
aid, which could be furnished without a manifest breach of the 
peace between the two queens, and to induce them, if it were pos- 
sible, to depose Mary, and transfer the crown to the house of Ha-, 
milton (2). The duke of Chastelherault, indeed, the head of that 
house, had hitherto been faithful to the cause of his sovereign ; but 
his weaknesSv, inconstancy, and ambition were well known : there 
could be no doubt that his allegiance would yield to the temptation 
of a crown for his descendants ; and with that view it was resolved 

(i) Thoagk this may have hmn the first time *< is once made free, means may be deyised 

that Elizabeth was urged to support the Scots, '* through God's goodness to accord the two 

the connexion between her ministers and the in- ** realms to endure for time to come." Sadler, i. 

snrgents was so well known, that even in May 875—377. From this paper, dated August 5, it 

and June we find Throckmorton mentioning appears that he preferred the Hamiltons to the 

'* the queen's service in Scotland," and recom- lora James. The same is more evident from the 

mending persons, '* as fit to serve the cpieen's instructions given to Sadler. " You shall do well 

** turn in Scotland." Forbes, 101. 119. l47, "to explore the very truth, whether the lord 

148. ' " James do mean any enterprise towards the 

(2) Sadler, i. 387—411. The most singular of '* crown of Scotland; and if he do, and the duke 

these documents is one written by Cecil, as a '* be found very cold in his own cause, it shall 

" memorial of certain points meet for the re- " not be amiss to let the lord James follow his 

** storing of the realm of Scotland to the andent " own desire therein, without dissuading orper- 

*' weale." If Mary refnses certain demands which « suadinghim any therein." Apud Chalmen, ii. 

he specifies, the lords ought to commit the go- 4tO. Throckmorton had written to Cecil on the 

-vernment to the next heir ; and if she objects to 2yth of July, " that there was a party in Scot- 

that, " as it is likely she will, then it is apparent '* land for the placing of that nobleman in the 

" that almighty God is pleased to transfer from '* state of Scotland, and that he himself did, by 

** her the rule of the kingdom for the weale of '* all the secret means he could, aspire there- 

** it." He next observes, "that, when Scotland " unto." Forbes, i. 180. 
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to hasten the retarn to' Scotlaod of his eldest soo, now called the 
earl of Arran. 

Arran, who had lalelf imbibed the new doctrines, served in the 
French army as colonel of the Scottish guards, and, in that capacitf 
was considered an honourable hostage of the loyalty of bis fother. 

May 30. Hcury II. had summoned him to attend his duty at the intended 
marriages of the French princesses to the king of Spain, and the 
duke of Savoy : but Arran, having sent an apology for his absence, 
suddenly disappeared, at the suggestion, it was believed, and with 
the aid of Throckmorton, the English ambassador (1), It was in vain 
that the police endeavoured to trace the footsteps of the fugitive ; 

Jai7 6 Throckmorton's agents accompanied or followcKi him to Geneva, 
whence he wrote a letter expressive of his gratitude to the queen of 
England (2). From Geneva he came in great privacy to London, 

Aag.3i. was admitted to a secret interview with Elizabeth, and to several 
conferences with Cecil, and then continued bis journey in disguise, 
under the assumed name of Beaufort, till, with the assistance of 

Sept. 10. Sadler and Croft, he reached his (lather's castle of Hamilton. 

Previously to his arrival, the English commissioners had success 
fully laboured to rekindle the flam%s of civil war. They had repre- 
sented to the lords of the congregation the justice of their cause, 
which had for its object, ^^ to extirpe idolatrie, and delyuer their 
'^country from foreign government^" the advantage they might 
derive from thie willingness of the queen of England to afford them 
assistance ; and the folly of postponing the attempt, till the regent 
should have acquired a decided superiority by the aid of her bro- 
thers of the house of Guise. At the same time the report, that it was 
intended to anne& Scotland as a province to France, made a deep 
impression on the public mind ^ a promise of neutrality was obtained 

Sept. 8. from the duke of Chastelherault ,- and several catholic lords engaged 
to draw their swords in derence of the liberties of their country. A 
resolution was now taken to rise in arms, and to justify the measure 
by charging the regent with two breaches of the capitulation of Edin- 
burgh : l"". by having ordered mass to be celebrated in Holyrood 
house I and 2"". by having received reinforcements from France. At 
this moment, Arran, whose arrival had been hitherto concealed, 
made himself known. He was received with honours not due to a 
subject. His unexpected appearance, the reporl that be was the 

(1) This suspicion seems to have been veil ** hath cause to thank us for the offers made to 
founded. Throckmorton repeatedly mentions it, ** hym by us. We be in doubt what to thynk ; 
but never so much as hints that it is false. For* '* and do much mislyke that any such occasiuQ. 
bes» i. 186. 194. Robertson, from De Thou, says " should be gyven by any manner of message 
it was intended to charge Arran with heresy: "done to him." Forbes, i. 167. The indiscreet 
but the ambassador, though he speaks of uie gratitude of the earl had nearly revealed to the 
flight and pursuit of the esai on twelve dilfertnt qaeen the secret and unauthorized practices of 
occasions, never once alludes to any such inten- her secretary. But what were these offers ? If we 
tion, but rather to a charge of treason, 148. 317. may believe Persons (and the queen's words seent. 

(2) Blizabeth was highly displeased. '^ It seem- to support his assertion), that, in the event of 
*' eth," she says, " very strange that the earl of success ia the war against the queen regent, 
" Arran maketh mention in his letters, that he Elizabeth would marry Arran. Philopater, p. 90. 
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destined husband of the qaeeo of Eoglaod, and the seasooaMe dis- 
tribation of two thousand pounds, adTsnced by Sadler, eletaied the 
hopes of the associated lords. On the other hand, the qoeen regent 
assumed a (one of confidenee and superiority. She offered peace, 
on the basis of real liberty of conscience, and summoned her op- 
ponents to meet La Brosse and the bishop of Amiens, who had been 
furnished with full powers for that purpose (f). But at the same 
time she informed Ihem of her resolution and ability to maintain the 
rights of her daughter, ordered Ihe town and harboor of Leith to 
be fSortifled, and boasted of (he teterans who had lately arrived 
under Octatiano, a Milanese adventurer, and of tlfe still more nu- 
merous force which she expected under her brother, the marquess 
d'EUxBuf. Her offer was, however, rejected : the duke openly joined 
the congregation; and the abbeys of Paislow, Kilwinning, and 
Dunfermlin, were dissolved. But the impatience of Sadler and Groft 
wished for open hostilities. They complained of the sluggishness of 
their confederates ; and Knox, to aid their efforts, forged a letter 
from France to the lord James, prior of St. Andrew*s, paintfng in 
the most vivid colours the danger of further procrastination (2). At 
length the insurgents moved in considerable force towards Edin* oct. i8. 
burgh, while the royalists retired within their inlrenchmenis at 
Leith. In the capital two councils were formed, the one under Ihe 
presidency of Gfaastelherault, for the despatch of political business, 
the other under that of Knox, for the regulation of splritod con- 
cerns. The first pronounced it expedient, the second lawful, to take 
from the regent the exercise of her authority ; her deprivation was oct. 22. 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet; and she herself, as wlsll as her 
aiders and abettors, were declared enemies to Ihe country. This 
was the first step towards the accomplishment of the plan devised 
by Cecil ; the second, rf no reverse had followed, would have been 
to disown the authority of fhe sovereign (3). 

The queen regent was still supported by the earl of Huntley, 
lord chancellor, by the earls Mariscbal and Bothwell, and by most 
of the bishops. Her force amounted to between two and three thou- 

(f) La RNMn braogkt with kiA 2O<I0 men : •* savor to nmdM of Knox stile to combo from 

Pelv^ was the name of the bishop. They were •< Fraonce, though^ will serve to good purpose." 

sent as advisers to the regent, who was ordered Sadler, i. 499> tie Prior of St. Andrew's wss 

to follow their counsels. Hitherto she had been James Stewart, a bastard am of James ▼•, by 

advhed by D'Oyselles and Bfaitland. D'Anbi- Bfargaret Erskine. He became an early proselyte 

gne, i. l-2i . The object of their mission is thus to the reformed doctrines, and was created earl 

«xplained by the cardinal of Lorrain. " They," of Murray in 1562. 

the ooagregationists, " went about of their own (3) If the reader fura back to note (!l)» p. t9, 

" authorite to alter religion, which being adver- he will see how exactly th« insurgents had fol- 

'* tised by the queue regent, commissions were lowed the directions of the English secretary. It 

" sent to have the matter comme to debating and appears from Knox, that they intended tp follow 

'* deciding; because we were desirous to stay the them to the end. He thus writes to Railton, one 

" mater without rigenr. But they not onely ne- of the agents of the secretary t *' She is deprived 

" {;lected to come to reason, but refosed t'intend «< of all anthoritle and regiment among us.-^The 

" to the commission.'* Forbes, i. 336. The offers ** authoritie of the Frencli king and queene is 

of the queen, and the refusal of the lords, afe •• yet receaved, and wilbe in vfouritt till thee 

mentioned in Sadler, j. 501, S02. " deny our most just requeastes, which ye sbalK 

(3) At least Raudnll,the English agent in Scot- " God willing, schortlie hereafter ondcrstand," 

land, believed it a forgery " which I geese to Oct. 30. Sadler, i. 68. 
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sand Teterans, Scots and Frenchmen, whose superior discipline 
and experience rendered them more than a match for the bravery 
and enthusiasm of the ten thousand men, led by the chiefii of the 
congregation, the duke, the lord James, and the earls of Arran, 
Glencairn, Gassilis, Monteith, and Eglinton. In an attack on the 
intrenchments at Leith, the latter were repulsed with some loss. 
Instead of condoling, Sadler and Croft rejoiced at their misfortune. 
'^ The affray,'' they exclaimed, ^^ Is begun : blood has at last flowed, 
^' and it will be long before it can be stanched (1)/' But in Knox 
and Cecil it created a well-founded doubt of th» ultimate result. 

Oct. 35. Knox, in the most urgent terms, demanded the aid of two thousand 
English troops ; and, anticipating the objection which might be 
drawn from the existence of peace between the two crowns, sug- 
gested that they should serve as volunteers, in apparent expo- 
sition to the will of their sovereign, and under a sentence of 
outlawry and treason (2). But Cecil, though he knew that '^ the 
^^ Scots could clyme no ivvalls (3),'' dared not recommend so hy- 
pocritical a measure. He served a mistress, who to use his son's 
expression, ^' if to-day she was more than man, would to-mor- 
row be less than woman (4)." Elizabeth was imperious, but in- 
constant*, Jealous of her own safety, but also jealous of her 
reputation; willing to injure, by every means in her power, 
a rival queen, but unwilling to be considered by the world as 
the abettor of insurrection and treason, and that too against a 
sovereign with whom she had just ratified for the second time a 
treaty of friendship, and reciprocal assistance.(5). Hitherto indeed, 
she had been induced to approve of his connexion with the Scots : 
but it had required all the arts of the minister, all (he intrigues of 
his confidential friends, to keep her steady to his purpose. Among 
these friends, the most useful was Throckmorton, the ambassador 
in France, who by transmitting reports often apocryphal, almost 
always exaggerated, and by suggesting as from himself to Cecil that 
advice, which Cecil dared not openly tender to the queen, had sue* 
ceeded in confirming her jealousy, and keeping alive her apprehen- 

sept.24. sions. Now he solicited and obtained the permission to return 
home, ostensibly to visit his wife, who lay dangerously ill, in reality 

Oct. u. to communicate to his sovereign secrets, which he dared not commit 
to paper. What these secrets were, we shall afterwards learn. The 
result of his representations was, that the queen, on the ground 
^' that it was true, that whensoever the French should make an end 

Not. 12. ^< with Scotldod, they would begin with England,'' authorized Cecil 

(i) Sadler, 514. *' dier sappress them : and yet I BieaD not bat 

(2) Keith, App. 40. Cecil obserres, with re* *< that ye shidd contynoe in sendyng them." 

sped to this or s<Mne similar demand of Knox : Sadler, i. 5S5. 

' * Sorelie 1 lyke not Knoxees andacitie, which (3^ Ibid. 514. 

" also was well tamed in yonr answer. His writ- (4) Naga; antiqoac, vol. 1. p. 345. 

.*' ings doo no ^ood here : and therefore I doo ra- (5) Rym. xv. 513. Crawford's papers, i. 144- 
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to aid Ihe lords of the congregation with adirice and money. For his 
greater security, she signed the warrant ^ and Ihe few counsellors, 
who were in the secret, witnessed her signature (1). 

The next post, however, brought the most [>erplexing intel- 
ligence. The Scots had attacked the enemy near Restalrig. Theyo^ 
were received with equal courage and superior skill ; and after a 
sharp skirmish, *had fled into the city. Though their loss did not 
exceed a hundred men ; though Knox had summoned them to Ihe 
church, to hear the ^'promises of God;'' though the royalists had 
returned to their intrencbments at Leith ^ yet a sudden panic dif- 
(iised itself through the capital : the pulpit of the apostle was de- 
serted ; the leaders shared in the consternation with their followers; 
and before midnight the road to Linlithgow was covered with fugi- 
tives of every description. The darkness added to their terrors; 
they persuaded themselves that the French gens d'arms were pur- 
suing at their heels ; nor did they slacken their speed till they had 
reached Stirling, a distance of thirty miles. Both saints and warriors v^^- 1- 
were overwhelmed with shame and despondency : but Knox dis- 
played his wonted confidence, and resumed the sermon which had 
been interrupted by their flight from Edinburgh. Why, he asked, 
had the army of God quailed before the uncircumcised Philistines? 
It was on account of their sins ; of the ambition of this chieftain, of 
the avarice of another, of the lewdness of a third, and of the pre-' 
sumption and pusillanimity of all. But let them only turn to the 
Lord ; let them acknowledge their ^fulness and insufficiency ; and 
the tribes of Israel would again prevail over the recreant Ben- 
jamites ; th^ eternal truth of the eternal God would triumph over 
the efforts of idolatry and superstition. His eloquence rekindled the 
fanaticism and the hopes of his hearers; and the lords, though 
from the highest to the lowest they had individually smarted under 
the lash of his invective, tolerated the boldness of the apostle for the 
benefit of that influence which he exercised over their followers (2). 

This intelligence, though it checked the exultation, invigorated 
the efforts, of Cecil. After a struggle of two days his influence in 
the English cabinet prevailed. The Scots were urged to proceed not. h. 
with their enterprise; they received promises of money to pay, and 
of officers to discipline, their forces; and were assured that a fleet 
should be equipped to intercept all communication between Leith 
and France, and that an army should be stationed on the borders, 

(1 ) The witnesses were the earl of Pembroke, " ▼erthdess/' ho adds, **hjt oiajestie shall knowe 

IokI pinton, lord Howard of Effingham, Parry, *' of the loss to-morrow* though it will be to 

Cecil, Petre. Sadler, i. 580—573, and Wotton, ** sone." Ibid. 

ibid. note. Sadler had informed Cecil that the (2) Knox, Historie, 194—197. Sadler, i. 554. 
earl of Bothwell, the sheriff of the county of 563* Randall complains greatly of the lords t 
Edinburgh, had seized and carried off iOOO/. " Syns the taking of the mon«y, and the com- 
which he had sent to the lords of the congrega- " mying of the Frenchmen to the gates of Edin- 
tion, an offence which was never forgiven by his " burgh, 1 have found the most parte of our no- 
enemies. The secretary, aware of the parsimony '* bles and others such, as I knowe not whome 
of the queen, was careful to conceal the fact '* woorthilie to commend." Ibid, 
from her till she had signed the warrant. " Ne- 
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to avail itself of tbe flist favoorabk) opportooity to espouse their 
eaose. In retarn it was required thai they shoald send to London 
an accredited agent with a petition for sapport, that the queen 

Nor. 19. might afterwards have some instrament to produce in justifteation 
of her conduct (1). The person chosen for this oflQce was the 
younger Maitland, of Lethington, a statesman of great abilities, 
who had been secretary to the queen regent, but latdy deserting to 
the congregationists, had betrayed to them the secrets of his mis- 
tress. Maitland came clandestinely to London, presented to Eliza- 
beth a petition^ which had been previously composed by Cecil and 
approved by herself (2), and, when she asked him for a pledge of 
the fidelity of his employers, offered her the selection of six out of 
tw^ve hostages, the children of the first fkmilie^ in Scotland. 
It chanced that one raoniing, at an early hour, Maitland was 

the. 2d. seen to enter the lodgings of Throckmorton. The circumstance 
awakened the suspicion of Gilles de Noailles, the French ambas- 
sador, who immediately demanded, both from the queen and from 
the council, an explaBation of the warlike preparations in the 
river and in tbe northern counties* Elizabeth assured him of her 
determination to maintain the peace of Cateau -, and as a proof of 
her sincerity, wished that the curse of Heaven might light on the 
head of that prince, who should be the first to violate it. The coun- 
cil replied, that Francis and Mary, by assuming the style and arm^^ 
of England, had furnished ample ground for apprehension ; and 
that while the French monarch continued to recruit his forces, 
both at home and in Scotland, they should be wanting in their duty, 
if they did not advise the queen to prepare for the defence of her 
own dominions. Noailles, however, was not deceived. He de- 
nounced the hostile intention of the English cabinet lo his sove-« 
^ reign, and to the queen regent of Scotland <3). 

Tbe associated lords, encouraged by the sermons of Knox, and 
the assurances of Cecil, had called a general meeting at Stirling. 
But Stirling was suddenly taken by a detachment from the garrison 

t)e.b. 27. of Leith. Thence the royalists penetrated into Fifeshire, burning 
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[1) Sadler, i. 574—578. 581. 603. " sent." Ibid. 573. Sadlev now be|;aa *«to prac- 

[2) Sadler, i. 569. 603.— Sereral writers have " tice." He wrote a copy and showed it to Mait* 

g'yen Maitknd credit for the ability dispkayed in land as bis own composition, when duit envoy 
is paper. They little knew that it was in reality passed throagh Berwick on his way to London, 
the coinpositioa of CeciL This minister having He was induced to write it, he said, by his desire 
commiuiicated it to the ^een, sent it to Sadler, to aid the lords ; and as be was well acqaafaited 
with instructions to conceal the real author, and with the disposition of Elizabeth, he had hastily 
to induce the Scots, " by practice," to adopt it thrown together such arguments as be knew 
for their own. Aware, however, that Sadler might woold make impression on ber mind. Maitland*. 
fiod it difficult to reconcile those passages which whether he suspected the artifice or not, ad- 
contained protestations of allegiance to Mary, mired the new petition, acknowledged that it 
with the known intention of tSe parties to de- was preferable to that which be had brought 
prive her of the crown, be obsenres, " The ah with him, sent it to tbe lords for signature, and 
" bwaoce of tb^ dutyes to the quen is here afterwards presented it to the queen. Ibid. 603< 
'* thfOHght necessary both for contentatien «»f the Of this paper she afterwards made great use in 
*' woHd, and for the honour of the quene^s ma- her correspondence with the king of Spain, and 
^'jestye; and therefore, whattoerer tbe Scots probably with other powers. 
«' may be compeMed to. do hereafter in that be. (3) Forbes, 284. Haynes, i. dl3. 
^* half, this seemeth very probable for the pre- 
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the bouses, and ravaging the lands of (heir adrersaries. The flames 
spread to Kinghorn, Kirkcaldy, and Dysart. Arran and the lord ^ o. 
James were compelled to shrink from the approach of a superior jao. s. 
enemy *, and the repeated promises of succour from England, by 
daily adding to their disappointment, added to their distress. At 
length the royalists, followed at a distance by Arran, directed their 
march to St. Andrew's j and were winding round the promontory 
of Kingcraig, when a fleet in the offing was descried advancing jbd. 33. 
with crowded sails towards the shore. The two armies immediately 
halted : every eye was fired on the sight ^ the Scots hailed the prO' 
raised succours from England; their adversaries flattered them- 
selves with the long expected arrival of D'EHxBuf from France. In 
a short time the nearest ships displayed the English colours -, three 
small vessels belonging to the regent were captured; and the guns 
of the fleet were pointed against the royalists. The latter immedi* 
ately began to retrace their steps ; and it is a proof of their superior 
discipline that, during a circuitous retreat of six days through a 
kioslile country, they suffered bol incon^derable loss (1). 

Notwithstanding this aet of hostility, Elizabeth affected great 
anxiety for the preservation of peace; and the task of vindicating 
the conduct of Winter, the English admiral, devolved on the duke 
of Norfolk, who now resided on the borders with the title of the 
queen's lieutenant in the north. Though Winter had sailed from 
the river for the express purpose of aiding the Scots (2), and had 
taken on board six hundred arquebusiers, to be opposed to the 
regular troops of the royalists ; yet it was pretended that he had no 
other object than to convoy a fleet of victoallers to Berwick ; that 
the violence of Uie weather liad driven him into the Frith ; and that 
the jealousy or the mistake of the French commanders who flred on 
him from the batteries at Leith, Bruntisland, and Inchkeilb, had 
compelled him to make reprisals In his own defence. This specious, 
but unfounded tale, was even embodied into an official despatch, 
6nd autheDticated by the signatures of the duke and his council (3). 
But NoaiUes was too well informed of the real fact; he exclaimed J»o 3d. 
against so impudent a falsehood; and extorted from Cecil, after 
many delays and evasions^ a commission to inquire into the conduct 
of Winter (4;. The French court, however, thought it more 

(1) Sadler»i. 665— 671. 674-~679. 682— 665. Throckmorton, on his return to France, acted 

680—709. with eqsal deceit. When the cardHnal of Lorrain 

^) For Winter's instructions, see Cfaalowrs, 2$. complained of Winter's conduct, ** I pretended 

(3) The signatures arc of The. Norfolk, R. ** ignorance, .and said that if Mr. Winter did 
Westnorlnad, W. Daere, T. Warloiv ftaff. Sad* «< contrarf to tk'amitye, he might bo aasurad, it 
lejr, F. Lecke. Haynes, i. 231. In a priyate let- "was without your mi»jestie's commandement." 
•er Ilia dnke acknowledges that th« earl af Wast. Forbes, i. 335. Cecil, in a memorial to the king 
morland, and the lords >Vharton and Dacse were of Spain, has recourse to a diflerent falsehood, 
not in the secret, but supposed the account to be He thus accounts for the expedition under Win- 
true. Ibid. 233. ter, and the army formed under the duke of Nor- 

(4) This commission is directed to the duke of folk < ** XJt rernm fateamur ( omnesqne qui hie 
Norfolk, and expressesthe queen's persuasion that *• sunt norunt esse verisstmum) nos diu dnbitatiooe 
"Winter " wold not committ any thing that shuld «* aliqua esse occupatos, an haec discordia in Sco- 
" by any breach of the peace." Ibid. 258. " tia inter Gallos et Scolos esset fieta, ut sub eo 
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dignified lo be content with this appearance of Justice, than to 
demand, without being able to enftirce, satisfaction : the inquiry 
was dropped^ the English fleet continued to ride triumphant in the 

Feb. 27. Frith, and in the next month a treaty was concluded between the 
duke of Norfolk and the lords, by which the queen bound herself 
to aid the Scots with an army for the expulsion of the French 
force (1). 

The queen had been drawn into the contest step by step against 
her own judgment and inclination. At first she consented only to 
furnish money ; then her fleet was sent into the Frith, but ostensibly 
for a legitimate purpose ; next we shall see her condescending to 
that, from which her pride had hitherto recoiled, and concluding a 
formal treaty with the subjects of another sovereign. The principal 
inducement was her knowledge of the projects cherished by the 
factious in France. Scarcely was the corpse of Henry II. laid in the 
grave, when Cecil undertook to excite in that country dissensions 
similar to those, which he had fomented in Scotland, by arming 
the princes of the blood, and the reformers, against their new 

A ». monarch, Francis II. By his instructions Throckihorton solicited a 

1559 

Aug. 22. private interview with Antoine de Bourbon, the titular king of 
Navarre, who was known to favour the reformed doctrines. They 
met in the town of St. Denis at the hour of midnight. The andbas- 
sador, in general terms, stated to the king ^' the esteem of the 
^' queen for his virtues, her wish to form an alliance with him for 
^Mbe honour of God and the advancement of true religion, and her 
'^ hope that, by mutually assisting each other, they might prevent 
'^ their enemies from taking any advantage against God, or his 
^' cause, or either of themselves as his ministers.'' Though An- 
toine understood the object of this hypocritical cant, he answered 
with caution : that he should be happy to have so illustrious an 
ally in so sacred a cause, but that for greater security he would 
correspond directly with the queen herself (2). In a few days the 
young king intrusted to the duke of Guise and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, the uncles of his queen, the chief offices in the govern- 
ment. The ambition of the princes of the blood was disappointed ; 
and Antoine, king of Navarre, and Louis, prince of Cond^, Bour- 
bons of the house of Yenddme, formed an association with Colign]^ 
admiral of France, d'Andelot, colonel of the French infantry, and 
the cardinal of Chftlillon, three nephews of the constable Montmo- 
rency. Together they could command the services of about three 
thousand men of family, and of the whole body of reformers in 
France, to whom they had long been known as friends and pro- 
tectors. It was lo inform the queen of their views and resources^,. 

" colore haberent in arinis justum exerciltim, el (i^ Keith, 1 i7> 

** janctis ntrinque copiis irrumperent subito ia (2) Forbes, i. 174 212. 

" hoc regDum, et prsDcipue capereut Berwicum." 

Forbes, i, 405. 
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that Throckmorton had come to England ; and he was followed hy Dec. 
Renaudie, a gentleman of P^rigord, the devoted partisan of (he 
prince of Cond6, who, to save the lives of the chiefs in the event of 
faiUire, had accepted the dangerous post of appearing at first as the 
leader of the Ihsurgents. That adventurer soon returned, the bearer 
from Elizabeth of wishes for their success, and promises of sup- 
port^ Calvin from Geneva sent emissaries and letters to his disciples 
in France; men wci'e secretly levied. among Ihe professors of the 
new doctrines in every province ; and ar day was appointed when 
they should rendezvous in the vicinity of the court, surprise the 
king and queen, the cardinal and the duke of Guise, and place the 
governmeniin the bf^ds of the princes of the blood (1). It was at 
this foment that the duke of Norfolk received orders to conclude 
a treaty with the Scottish lords at Berwick. Though the French 
ambassadors offered to withdraw their forces from Scotland, with 
the exception of a few companies, and to refer the matters in dispute 
between the insurgents and their sovereign to the arbitration of 
Elizabeth herself, the duke was ordered to proceed ; and it was sti> Fei>. 27. 
pulated that the queen should maintain an English army in Scotland 
till the French were expelled from that kingdom ; and that the Scots 
should never consent to the union of their crown with that of 
France, should aid Elizabeth with four thousand men in the case 
of invasion, and should give her hostages for their fidelity to these 
engagements (2). 

In a fey days the conspiracy in France burst forth, but was de- 
feated at Amboise by the vigilance and vigour of the duke of Guise. 
Gond6 and Coligny, to escape suspicion, fought against their own 
party; Renaudie perished in the conflict, and most of the other 
leaders were taken and executed. At this intelligence Elizabeth 
began to waver ; and her hi^itatioQ was kept alive by the arrival of 
Montluc, the French ambassador; but Throckmorton urged her not 
to forfeit the golden opportunity offered by the prospect of a civil 
war in France ; and the lords of the council solicited permission to M«r. 21. 
commence hostiblies on the following grounds : because it was just 
to repel danger, honourable to relieve the oppressed, necessary to 
prevent the union of Scotland with France, and profitable to rtsk a 
small sum for the attainment of that, which afterwards must cost a 
greater price (3). The day after the presentation of this memorial Mar. 24. 
appeared a most extraordinary state paper, entitled a declaration of 
peace, but intended as a Justification of war. It made a distinction 
between .the French king and queen and their ministers. The 
former were the friends of Elizabeth, who strictly forbade any in- 

(1) In the council held at La Ferte it was de- quotes Brulart's journal. Vie de Coligny, 30. 

liberated whether they should entirely rid them- DeXhou, 1. xxiy. Malthieu, I. iv. p. 213. Le 

selves of the royal fomily and the Guises; but Labourenr, i. 512. 
the majority decided that assassination would (2) Haynes, 253. 
throw loo much discredit on the party, and rouse (3) Forbes, i. 390—396. 
all France against them. Capefigaci ii. |07. He 
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jury to be offered (o their sulijects; the latter were her enemies; 
and to defeat their ambitious views she had taken up arms, and 
would not lay them down till she had expelled every French soldier 
Mar. 38. from the realm of Scotland (1). The duke of Norfolk, who had col- 
Apr. 6. lected au army on the borders, committed it to the care of lord 
Grey ; the Scots and English Joined ; and the combined forces sal 
down before the intrenchments of Leith. But the operations of the 
siege were paralyzed by the irresoluCe and contradictory humours 
Mar. 29. of tho Qucen. She wrote to the generals to prefer negotiation to 
Apr. arms, rejected a new project of accommodation, permitted the 
French envoy to treat with the Scottish lords, ordered the siege to 
be pushed with vigour, and then reproached . her ministers with 
having extorted her consent to that which she foresaw must end in 
failure and disgrace. Her predictions were verified. The besiegers 
made their approaches without Judgment ; their batteries were ill- 
May 6. served, and iUniirected ; and when the assault was made one of the 
storming parties lost its way, the other fbund the scaling ladders 
too short. More than a thousand men perished in the advance and 
the retreat (2). 

This cheek put an end to the war. The queen applauded her 
own foresight ; and though*, after a stormy debate with the secre- 
tary^ she consented to reinforce the army, she still insisted that he 
should proceed to Scotland, and extinguish by negotiation the 
flame which he had kindled. He submitted with an evil grace-, and, 
having instructed his friends to watch the intrigues of his political 
adversaries during his absence, set out on hils unwelcome mission, 
May 30 With Wottou for his colleague (3). At Newcastle they Joined the 
French envoys, Randan and Montluc, and at Berwick signed a 
preliminary treaty. But by this time the royalists had suffered a se- 
jiwc 14. vere ioss in the death of the queen regent, a princess of distinguisfted 
talents and moderation, who had sacrificed the health of her body 
and the peace of her mind in support of the interests of her 
Apr. A, daughter. During her indisposition she was received within the 
castle of Edinburgh by the humanity of the lord Srskine, who held 
that fortress by a commission from the three estates, and professed 
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(r) Ilaynes, i. 268- "It is a poor revenge," " Scotland; you know what hangelh thereuppon. 

Baid the cardinai of Lerrain to Throckmorton, " Weak heaffted mea and* flatterers wili folUm- 

" that hath been used of late by your proclama- " that way — I have had such a torment therein 

** tion in Bngbod against my brother and me ; '^ with the queen's aaajestie as an ague hadi not 

*< but we Uke it that it is not the queene's doing, '* in five fits so much abated — What will foUcvw 

«* but the perswasion of thre or foure about her : " of my going I know not ; but 1 fear the success, 

" and, as I tni»l to see shortlye that she woU be '< quia the queen's majcstie is so evil disposed to 

"better advised, so we hope that er it be long, "the matter." Forbes, i. 454, 45.5, 456. 460. 

*' she will pot her hand to pttnysh them /or gy v- 500. The km) John Grey lears the inflneaoe of 

" ing her such advice." Forbes, i. 423. The the Philippians during the absence of Cecil. By 

original •( the proclamation is in Cecil's hand- PUlippiaas he means Arundel, Parry, Petre, and 

writing. Mason : Haynes, 251 •• but Killygrew pronounces 

(2) See the official letters In Haynes, 283 — them all honest men, with tfce exception of 
386- Mason. Pembroke and Cfinton support Cecil. 

(3) See Cecil's letters in Forbes. "The queen's Forbes, i 501. They were ealTed Philippians, 
'* majestic renewetli the opinion of Caasandra — because Philip had remonstrated with EKzabeCfa 
"God trieth us with many difBculties. The on her disgraceful ronduci, in aiding the rebels 
"queen's majeslie never liketh this maltcr of of another prh»fc. Forbes, i. 402. Haynes, 4Sl. 
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to observe the most scrupulous ueiitralitsr daring the contest. From 
her dealh-bed Mary sent for (he chiers of the two opposite parties, t^' lo 
recomfflended to their care the weal of the kingdom, and the rights 
of the sovereign, and saluting each of the lords, and giving her 
band to the commoners, she publicly forgave every injury which 
she had received, and asked forgiveness of those whom she had 
offended. The next day she expired, regretted by the catholics and jum n. 
the royalists, and esteemed by her very opponents. Knox alone 
was found to pour the venom of his slander over her grave (1). 

The French commissioners had been empowered to grant an 
amnesty to the insurgents, provided they would return to their 
duty. The offer was accepted : but at the same time demands were 
made which, while they left a nominal superiority (o Francis and 
Mary, tended to transfer (he exercise of the royal authority to the 
lords of the congregation. At first, Montluc and Randan defended 
with spirit the rights of the crown : but necessity compelled them 
to submit to more than their powers would Justify ; and it was 
ultimately agreed, that after the removal of the French troops, with luiy e. 
(he ^exception of a small garrison in bunbar, and another in 
Inchkeilh, a. convention of the three estates should be held, in 
virtue of a commission to be sent from the king and queen *, that out 
of twenty-four persons named by the convention, th^ queen should 
select seven, the estates five, to be intrusted wi(h the government 
of the realm ^ that none but natives should hold the great offices of 
the crown ; that the king and queen should not declare war nor 
conclude peace without the consent of the estates ; that neither the 
lords of the congregation, nor their followers, should be molested 
for the part which they had taken ] and (hat the churchmen should 
be protected in their persons, properly, and rights, and should 
receive redress for their previous losses, according to the award of 
the estates in parliament. To these conditions was appended a 
demand that the new worship should be established. But on this 
point the commissioners refused to yield : Cecil himself condemned 
the fanaticism of the zealots ; and it was reserved for Maitland to 
pacify them with a promise, that a deputation, named by the con- 
vention, should lay this request before Francis and Mary (2). • 

At the same time another treaty was in progress between the 
French and the English commissioners. The evacuation of Leith, 
and the removal of the foreign troops offered no difficulty ^ but Cecil 
demanded the restoration of Calais as an indemnity for (he injury 
offered to Elizabeth by (he assumption of her title*, and moreover 

(1) It is no( etsytq explain bow R<^r(M»n (i. ** I fiitd some so dep«ly perswaded in the matter 
139. edit. 1791) could misioterpret, as he has ** of religioo, as noUiiug can petswade them that 
done, the expressions of Leslie in describing the " may appear to hynder it. My lord of Lidyngton 
death of the qaeen. Leslie, Hist. 535. ** (^Maithind) belpeth much in this, or els sorely I 

(2) Keith, I3l-«l44. "Oar travail is more <* see folly would hazard the whole." Haynes, i. 
« with the lords of Scotland tl|an with the French. 333. See note (E). 
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an express ratification of the treaty lately concluded at Berwick be- 
tween the duke of Norfolk .and the Scottish insurgents. On these 
questions much diplomatic finesse was displayed; and the con* 
ferences were repeatedly interrupted and resumed, till at length, 
July 6. by mutual concession, a treaty was concluded. Francis and Mary 
were made to promise that, as the English and Irish crowns 
belonged of right to Elizabeth, they would cease to bear the arms, 
or use the style of England and Ireland : the question of compensa- 
tion was referred to the equitable decision of the king of Spain ; 
and it stipulated that, as the French king and queen had made 
several concessions to their Scottish subjects, at the petition of the 
English queen, so they should ratify those concessions, whenever 
the Scots themselves had fulfilled the conditions on which they hftd 
been granted (1). 

Thus terminated the war of religion in Scotland ; a war which 
reflected like credit on the arms of Elizabeth, and still less on the 
character of her advisers. The right of intervention, even in its 
most liberal acceptation, can never authorize one prince to intrigue 
clandestinely with the subjects of another, and to induce them, 
by the offer of assistance, to rebel against their sovereign at a time 
when he has bound himself by oath to Uve in perfect amity with 
that sovereign, and to refuse every kind of aid, secretly or openly, 
to his enemies (2). Elizabeth was aware of the moral turpitude of such 
policy ; she shrunk from the course of falsehood and dissimulation 
which it entailed upon her ; and, though for a while she suffered 
her better judgment to be subdued by the sophistry and predictions 
of Cecil, she eagerly seized, as we have seen, the first opportunity 
supptied by a slight reverse before the walls of Leith, and com- 
pelled him to visit the scene of hostilities, that he might devise 
soitie effectual plan of accommodation. If that minister set out on 
his mission with reluctance, he discovered on the spot that he 
could easily obtain by peace the very object which he had sought 
by war. It was plain to him that the religious excitement of the re- 
formers would trample under foot every engagement imposed upon 
them by the presence of the foreign armies. Nor was he deceived. 
TbCL French and English forces were withdrawn from Scotland ; 
Aug. 1. and a convention of the estates, in which the congregationists, by 
the attendance of many of the lesser barons, possessed an over- 
whelming majority, assembled in Edinburgh without waiting for 
the commission of their sovereign. Not merely religious freedom, 
but religious domination, was the first object to claim their atten- 
tion, l"". An act was passed to abolish the papal jurisdiction in 
Scotiand, and to provide punishment for any man who should 
presume to act under it. 2<*. The administration of baptism after 

(l) Rym. XV. 593. Haynes, i. 354* (2) See the treaty, art. l, 2, 3. Rym. xv. Sia. 
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the catholic rite, and Ihe celebration of mass in public or private, 
were prohibited under (he penalty, both to the minister who should 
officiate, and to the persons who should be present, of forfeiture 
for the first offence, of banishment for the second, and of death 
for the third. 3^. A confession of faith, framed by Knox and his 
associates after the Genevan model, was approved, and every ex- 
isting law incompatible with the profession of it was repealed. 
4®. Every member of the convention, who refused to subscribe 
to the new creed was instantly expelled : an ingenious device to 
refuse justice to (hose catholics who under the late pacification 
claimed compensation for their losses during the war. After the 
exclusion (he names of the complainants were twice called ; nei- 
ther they nor their attorneys were present to support their claims ; 
and it was declared that '^ the lordis and nobilitie had don thair 
'^ duetie conform to the articles of the peax(l).'' d"". The earls of 
Morton and Glencairn with secretary Lethington, were commis- 
sioned to wait on the English queen, and tQ propose to her, in the 
name of the estates, a marriage with the earl of Arran, son to the 
presumptive heir to the Scottish crown : a measure probably sug- 
gested to them by Cecil, as we know it to have been a favourite 
project which he had long laboured by every artifice in his power 
to accomplish (2). 

With an account of these proceedings, and the names of four- 
and-twen(y persons out of whom, according to the treaty, the 
Scottish queen might choose seven of (he twelve members of the 
council, Sir James Sandilands, a knight of Malta, proceeded to 
the French court. The mission of a single knight to Mary, in 
contrast with the mission of two earls to Elizabeth, was taken for 
a studied insult : and the enactments of the convention, in con- 
tradiction to the articles of pacification, were not likely to be gra- 
ciously received. When Throckmorton required that Mary and 
her husband Francis should ratify the treaty, they replied that 
their Scottish subjects had fulfilled no one of their conditions of Nov it. 
the accord ; that they had acted as if they formed a republic inde- 
pendent of the sovereign ^ that Elizabeth continued to support them 
in their disobedience ; and that she had already broken the ancient 
treaty, by admitting into her kingdom, and into her presence, the 
deputies of the convention, without the previous consent of their 
sovereign (3). 

In less than a month, Francis, a weak and sickly prince, died 
of an impostume in the ear. By (his event, the near connexion be- ncc. 5. 
tween France and Scotland was dissolved ; and, as the dangers, 

(1) Keitb, 151. 488. Thus was accomplished (2) Knox, 239. 254. 5. Spoltis. 150. Art. 

the prophecy of Cecil, that the ''reparation Pari. Scot. ii. 525^ App. 605. 

" would be lipht enough." Haynes, 356. They (3) Hardwicke papers, i. 126. 129. Wright's 

had made iheir claims and solicited an answer Elizabeth, i. 50<-4. See Note (E). 
during tbirty-three days. Keith, ibid. 
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cdnjured up by Uie Jealousy of Cecil, had now vanished, Mary- 
persuaded herself (hat she might assume without molestation the 
government of her native kingdom. Such, however, was not the 
design of the English ministry. They were aware that she might 
marry a second time, aqd that with a new husband her former 
pretensions might revive, a contingency against which it was their 
duty to provide. With this view a resolution was taken to prevent, 
or at least to retard, the return of Mary Stuart to Scotland /Winter 
continued to cruise in the Frith ^ and Randolph, the English agent, 
Mur^ n. received instructions to remind the lords of the congregation of 
their obligations to Elizabeth ; Co advise the conclusion of a per- 
petual league with England during the absence of the queen ^ and 
to suggest a form of association, which should have for its chief 
object to compel her to marry one of her own subjects (1). Eliza- 
beth had no reason to complarn of the backwardness of the Scots : 
Ghastelherault, Argyle, Morton, and Glencairn, made to her the 
lender of their services \ Maitland promised to betray to Cecil the 
plans and motions of Mary and her friends \ and the lord James, 
Apr. 4, having proceeded to France to assure his sister of his altachmeDt 
May 4. and obedience, on his return through England advised Elizabeth 
to intercept her on the sea and to make her a prisoner (2). With 
these noblemen loyalty and morality appear to have been empty 
names* Personal interest was their sole object, and in pursuit of 
this they cared little whether they served |heir sovereign or her 
adversary. 
Mary had been left a widow at the age of eighteen. She spent 
Jan. 5. the winter among her maternal relatives in Lorrain, and consoled 
Feb. 19. her grief by writing elegies on her departed husband. But the 
Apr. 13. English envoys, the earl of Bedford, Mewtas, and Throckmor^ 
juue 23. ton, allowed her little respite with their repeated demands of (he 
ratification of the treaty. To all she made the same reply: that 
since the death of Francis, her uncles had refused to give her ad-* 
vice that they might not be said to interfere in the concerns of 
Scotland : that on a subject, which so deeply affected the rigbts 
of her crown and her people, she could not be expected to an^ 
swer without the aid of official advisers ; but that, on her re- 
turn to her dominions, she would consult the estates, and do 
whatever they should judge reasonable. These refusals irritaled 
Elizabeth: they confirmed the suspicions, which had been pre- 
viously suggested by her counsellors ^ and when d'Oyselles re-* 
^«¥ip. quested permission for Mary to pass through England to Scotland, 
she refused in a tone of vehemence, and with expressions of 
reproach, which betrayed the exacerbation of her mind (3). Throck- 

(i) Haynns, 366. KeiUb, 156. App. 94. (3) " Many reasons moTad as to myslike her 

(2) Camden, i 83. Keith, 163. App. 91. ** passadg, but this only senred «s for answer, 

Chalmers, from letters in the State paper ufficp, '< that the Queen's Majestic would forbear to shew 

. 2B3- " lier such pleasune, untill she shuld latefy Ihe 
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mortoD soon afterwards waited od the Scottish qaeen to jastify juIj so. 
the conduct of his sovereign. When Mary saw him, she ordered 
her attendants to retire: ^'that,** said she, *Mf like the queen of 
^' England I cannot command my temper, I may at least have 
^^ fewer spectators of my weakness." To his reasons she replied : 
^' your mistress reproaches roe with my youth — it is a del^t 
'^ which will soon he cored^but she might reproach me with my 
^^ folly, if, young as I am, without husband or council, I should 
^' take on myself to ratify the treaty. When I have consulted the 
^^ estates of my realm, I will return a reasonable answer. I only 
'^ repent that I had the weakness to ask of your sovereign a favour 
^^- which I did not want. I came here in defiance of Edward YI. : 
'^ I will return to Scotland in defiance of his sister. I want nothing 
^^ of her but her friendship : if she choose, she may have me a 
^^ loving kinswoman, and a useflil neighbour ^ for it is not my 
'^ intention to intrigue with the discontented in her kingdom, as 
*'^ she intrigues with the discontented in mine (1).'' 

The resolution of the Scottish queen triumphed over the tor- 
tuous policy of the English cabinet. Letters in the name of Eliza- jdM 30. 
beth had been s3nt to the lords of the congregation, admonishing 
them of the danger to which Ihey would be exposed by the return 
of their sovereign, and advising them to divert her from her pur- 
pose, by some bold demonstration of their hatred to popery, and 
the renewal of their league with England (2) ; and at the same lime 
to give her additional cause of uneasiness, a squadron of men of 
war was collected in the Downs, for the specious purpose, as was 
pretended, of cruising against pirates in the narrow seas. Mary 
was not ignorant of the intrigues in Scotland, and suspected the 
object of the naval armament : still she determined to brave the 
danger ; and, accompanied by three of her uncles, and several 
French and Scottish noblemen, sailed fh)m Calais, with two gallies, j^^^ ^j 
and four transports. As long as the coast remained in view, she 
fixed her eyes on the land, in which she had lived from her child- 
hood, and had reigned as queen : then stretching out her arms, 
exclaimed, ''Farewell, beloved France, farewell." The next day 
a thick fog arose, a propitious circumstance ; for Ikiough the Eng- 

** last peace made in Edenburgh." Cecil to Mr. Stephenson's jodiciDus collection of doca* 

Sussex, 25 iuly, 1561. "So many reasons have ments under the title of '* lUnstrations of the 

'* itt^nced us to deny the reiynest, that I think it '• Reign of Queen Mary," p. 89. " I have shown," 

** shall be of the wise allowed, and of our friends says Randolph, " your honour's letters unto the 

'* in Scotland most weleome." These reasons •« lord James, lord Morton, lord Lidiugton. They 

** were, that the very expeetation of the queen's *' wish as your honour doth, that she might be 

** comii^g had erected up Huntley, Bothwell. " stayed yet for a space : and, if it weri not for 

'* Rome, and her other friends, and that the longer *' their obedience sake, some of them care not, 

" her allGiirB should hang in uncertainty, the «* though they ne?er saw her face. Lidington 

*' longer it would be eie she should haVe such a " findeth it ever best that she come not : but, if 

" match in marriage as might offend the English •* she do come, to let her know at the first what 

" court." July 14, 1561* Hardwicke papers, i. " she shall find, which is due obedience and 

172, 173. " wilUng service, if she embrace Christ, and 

(1) Keith, 16l2~i77. Cabala (edit. t66S), p. " desire to live in peace with her neighbours." 
374--- 379. Robertson, App. Vol. i. No. v. Lidington's answer 

(2) Camden, 82 Cecil's letter may be seen in is in Keith, App. 92. 

V. 3 
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lish admiral fell in wi(h Ihe squadron, (hough he captured one of 

the transports carrying the earl of Eglington, and searched two 

"others laden with the queen's trunks and effects, he did not disco- 

Aug.19. yer, or could not overtake the galleys (1). On the fourth day Mary 
approached the land of her fathers with mingled emotions of hope 
and apprehension. To disappoint the machinations of her enemies, 
she had arrived a fortnight before the appointed time. No pre- 
parations were made for her reception, but the whole population, 
^ nobles, clergy, and people, poured to Leith to testify their alle- 
giance to their young and beautiful sovereign. Her fears were 
dispelled ; with a glad and lightsome heart she mounted her palfry ; 
and entered the capital amidst the shouts and congratulations of 
her subjects. It was to her a day of real joy and happiness ^ per- 
|;iaps the only one that she was destined to experience in Scotland (2). 
That very evening she was compelled to listen to hundreds of 
zealots assembled to chant psalms under her window ; and the 
next morning, stiU more unpleasant forebodings were suggested to 
her by the frenzy of the populace, who attempted to mdrder one 
of her chaplains under the designation of a priest of Baal. Claiming 
for herself the right of worshipping according to her conscience, 
she established the catholic service in her own chapel : but a Sun- 

^pt.u. <lay or two afterwards, "' the earl of Argyle and the lord James so 
^^ disturbed the choir, that some, both priests and clerks, left their 
^^ places With broken heads and bloody ears.'' — '^ It was,'' adds 
the English envoy, ^' sport alone for some that were there to behold 
it (3).'' 

Before I conclude this chapter, I may call the attention of the 
reader to the private history of Elizabeth in the commencement of 
her reign. Her repeated asseverations that she preferred the state 
of celibacy to that of marriage obtained but little credit. Under her 
sister such language might be dictated by policy : at present it 
might serve to free her from the addresses of those whom she dis- 

(j) What secret instructions he had received, " majesty's ships that were on the seas, to cleanse 

•we know not ; for those in Haynes, p. 366, to " them from pirates, saw her and saluted her 

which reference has been sometimes made, regard " galleys : and staying her ships, examined them 

a different matter, and were signed in January '* gently. One they detained as vehemently sa- 

preceding. But his hostile conduct, joined with ** spected of piracy." Hardwicke papers, i. 176. 

the known anxiety of the English cabinet to The men who fabricated so many falsehoods, to 

prevent Mary's arrival in Scotland, make it conceal the object of Winter's expedition to the 

highly probable that, as was then believed, he Firth, could easily fabricate others to excuse their 

had been instructed to intercept her on the sea, uncourteons conduct to the Scottish queen, 
and under some pretext or other, to bring her to (2) Camden, i. 82. Leslie, 585. Goodall, i. 175. 
England. Cecil, on the 12th uf August, wrote to (3) Brantome, 123. Randolph in Keith, 190. 

the earl of Sussex, that there were " three ships Knox maddened the zeal of his disciples by his 

" in the north seas, to preserve the fishers from prayers for her conversion from idolatry, and the 

'« pyratts. / thjrnA; the/ will be sorry to see her strengthening of the hearts and hands of the 

•« (the Scottish queen) jbow"— words evidently elect. Id. p. 197. "It began to be called in 

meant to prepare him for the expected result. " question, whether that the princesse, being an 

But as the attempt did not succeed, it was neces- " idolater, might be obeyed in all civile and pol- 

sary to deny it. Elizabeth wrote to Mary, that " litique actions." Id. p. 202. Upon alhalowe 

she had sent a few barks lo sea, not " to preserve •* daye the Queue had a songe masse : that ni^ht 

"the fishers," but to cruise after certain ScoUish "one of her prestes was well beaten for bys 

pirates, at the request of the king of Spain, " rewarde by a servant of the lord Robcrfs." 

(Keith, 181, 182; Robertson, App. vii.) and Nov. 4. Wright's Eliz. i. 85- 
Cecil wrote to Throckmorton, «• that the queen's 
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liked. But no man would believe that she spoke her real senti* 
inenls; and there were many, both among foreign princes and 
native subjects, whose vanity or ambition aspired to the honour ot 
marrying thcqueen of England. 

l"". Of foreign princes the first was Philip of Spain. His ambas- 
sador, the conde de Feria, received orders to make the proposal 
within two months after her accession. The queen was flattered but a. >. 
perplexed. She remembered, with thankfulness, her former oYAi- j^f io. 
gallons to Philip ; and was aware, that with him for her husband^ 
she had no reason to fear the exertions of France in favour of Mary 
Stuart. But, on the other hand, her confidential advisers reminded 
her of her former disapproval of the marriage between him and 
her sister Mary ; they objected his suspicious temper, and intole- 
rant zeal in favour of the religion which she meant to abolish ; they 
contended that his power was rather nominal than real, and argued 
that, since he was related in the same degree of affinity to her, as 
Henry YIII. had been to Catherine, she could not marry him 
without acknowledging that her mother had been the mistress^ not 
the wife of her father. At first the queen had replied to the ambas^ a. b. 
sstflor, that, if she made up her mind to marry, she would prefer j^ig. 
Philip to any other prince ^ but at his second audience requested to 
be excused on account of the impediment arising from Philip's 
former marriage with her sister (1). Still the opponents of theFebav. 
match were apprehensive of the result. But they urged in parlia- 
ment the projected measures for the abolition of the catholic wor* 
ship ^ and Philip, who had made its preservation an indispensable 
condition, turned his eyes towards Isabella of France, by whom Apr. it. 
his offer was accepted. When the announcement was made to the 
queen, she felt, or pretended to feel hurt, and complained to the 
ambassador of the precipitancy of his master, who could not wait 
four short months, but must take at once an evasive answer for a 
positive refusal. But the Spanish king was a woer from poli&y. He 
preferred to the uncertain issue of his suit the solid advantages 
which he extorted from the anxiety of the French cabinet to pre-* 
vent his union with the queen of England (2). 

2"". The place of Philip was supplied by his cousin Charles oC 
Austria, son to the emperor Ferdinand (3). The family connexions 
of this prince promised equal support against the rivalry of Francis 
and Mary ; to his person, talents, and acquirements, no objection 
could be adduced ; but his religion opposed, if not in the opinion of 
the queen, at least in that of her counsellors, an insuperable ob- 
stacle to his suit. Elizabeth's vanity was indeed flattered, and she a. ». 
intimated a wish to see the archduke in England. It was generally ^ov. 

(l) Dixo qae penaaba estar sin casarse, per (2) From the documents at Simaneas, an<i 
que tenia mncho escrupelo en lo de la dispensa Camden, i. 28. 30- 

del Papa. Feria to Philip, Memorias, 264, 265. (3) Jewell to Bollinger, May 22, 1559. Bur- 

net, iy. 552. 
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understood that he had resolved to visit his intended bride under an 
assumed character ; and, in foreign courts, an idea prevailed, that 
the marriage was actually concluded : but the emperor conceived it 
beneath his dignity to proceed with so much precipitancy, and 
opened a negotiation, v^hich defeated his own purpose. Though he 
was induced to withdraw his first demand of a church for the ceie-^ 
bratiott of the catholic service in London ; though he consented that 
Charles should, on occasions of ceremony, attend the queen to the 
protestant worship ; still he insisted that his son should possess a 
private chapel for his own use, and that of his catholic ftimily. To 
this it was replied, that the laws of the realm allowed of no other 
than the established liturgy ; and that the conscience of the queen 
forbade her to connive at (he celebration of an idolatrous worship. 
So uncourteous an answer cooled the ardour of the young prince, 
and, as Elizabeth added, that she felt no wish to marry, Charles 
turned his attention towards the widow queen of Scotland ; and the 
subject was dropped without any expression of dissatisfaction by 
either party (1). 

3^. While the Austrian was thus preferring his suit, arrived In 
England, John, duke of Finland, to solicit the hand of the queen for 

s^^*27. h^s brother Eric, king of Sweden (2). He was received with royal 

Oct. s. honours, and flattered with delusive hopes. To the queen he paid 
incessant attention, sought to win the good will of her favourites 
by his affability and presents, and as he went to court, usually 
threw money among the populace, saying that he gave them silver, 
but the king would give them gold. To Eric, a protestant, no ob- 
jection could be made on the ground of religion : finding, however, 
that his suit made little progress, he grew jealous of his brother, 
and recalling him, confided his interests to the care of an ambassa- 
A. B. dor. At the same time he sent to Elizabeth eighteen piebald horses, 

J^^s. and several chests of bullion, with an intimation, that he would 

A. B. quickly follow in person to lay his heart ^t her feet. The queen 

<562- tiad no objection to the present : but to relieve herself from the 

expense and embarrassment of a visit, she requested him, for his 

own sake, to postpone his journey, till the time when she could 

Jan. make up her mind to enter into matrimony r3). At length his 
patience was exhausted ; and he consoled hiitiself for his disap- 
pointment by marrying a lady who, though unequal in rank to 
Elizabeth, could boast of superior beauty, and repaid his choice by 
the sincerity of her attachment (4). 

(1) Camden» 53- Strype, i. 150- Haynes, 216. nuper admodam dinuMus est. Jewell to P. Mar- 
Menioriiu, tu. 278. tyr, J, Feb. 1562. Burn t iv. 568. 

(2) Saecas .et Carolns Ferdimmdi fUius mirifi. (4) Sadler, i. 607. Hardwicke papers, i. 1 »3, 
cissime ambiant. Sed Snecus impensd. lUe enim, ^'*- Sf™***.**, ^'* Strype, i. 192~1»4. 234. 
modo impetret, monies ar^nteos poUicetor. Sed ?^*' *°® ™**' ^^^^^ ^^ thrown into confusion 
iUa fortasse Otmltmot pnpiont cogiUt. JeweU to "» September, 1561. by the intelligence that he 
P. Martyr, 2 Not. 1559. Bnm. iy. 562. ™ actually on his Tvyage. The instractions 

/ON c — J. » ... .. i»ned m consequence are amosing. Seediena in 

(3) Suecus diutumus procns, et ralde assiduns, Haynea, i. 370. 
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4'». Jealaii8y of the power of Eric had iodiiced (he king of JDen- 
inark (o set up a ri?al suitor iu the person of Adolphus duke of 
Hofcstein. The prince was young, handsome, and (which exalted 
him more in the eyes of Elizabeth) a soldier and a conqueror (1). 
On bis arrival he was received with honour, and treated with pecu- ^^ 
liar kindness. He loved and was beloved (2). The queen made him Riar.20. 
knight of the garter ; she granted him a pension for life -, still she 
could not be Induced to take him for herliusband. 

d"". While Charles, and Eric, and Adolphus, thus openly con- 
tended for th«( hand, or rather the crown, pf Elizabeth, they were 
secretly opposed by a rival, whpse pretensions i^re the more for- 
midable, as they received the united support of the secretary and 
of the secretary's wife (S). This rival was the earl of Arran, whose 
zeal for the glory of God had been stimulated with the hope of 
an earthly reward in the marriage of the ^ueen. During the war 
of the reformation he had displayed a courage and constancy, 
which left all his associates, with the exception perhaps of the 
lord James, far behind him ; and, as soon as the peace was con- 
cluded, he presumed to apply for the expected recompense of his 
services. To the deputies of the Scollish convention, who urged his ^*^^- 
suit, Elizabeth, with her usual, affectation replied ^ that she was oct.' 
content with her maiden state, and that God had given her no in- 
clination for marriage. Yet the sudden departure of the ambassa- 
dors deeply offended her pride. She complained that while kings ^ 
and princes persevered for months and years in their suit, (he Scots 
did not deign to uijge their requests a second time (4). As for Arran, 
whether it were owing to his disappointment or to some other 
cause, he fell into a deep melancholy, which ended in the loss of 
his reason. 

From foreign princes we may turn to those among the queen's 
subjects, who, prompted by their hopes, or seduced by her smiles, 
flattered themselves with the expectation of winning her consent. 
The first of these was sir William Pickering. He could not boast of 
noble blood : nor had he exercised any higher charge than that of a 
mission to some of the petty princes of Germany. But the beauty of 
hi» person, his address, and his taste in the polite arts, attracted the 
notice of the young queen -, and so lavish was she of her attention to 
this unexpected favourite, that for some weeks he was corfeidered 
by the courtiers as her future consort (5). But Pickering was soon 



ii 



fl) Dithnuiriis nuper debdlatis. Camb. i. 69. (3) See the letters to her from Maitland, Mel- 

(S) So 1 condvde from Peyto's letter to TiUe, and Arran, in Haynea, 350. S62» 3<iS. 

ThrockiiMHrton» **11iere goeth a whisperring that U) Keith, 154—156. Haynes, 364. 

*< he i« ■ gociter, and as the Italian saelli, molto '5) Tolgi sospicio tndinat in Pickeriniuu, ho- 

** amartdlato. If the fynt be arowable, I doabt miinein Anglum, yimm et pradentem et pinn 

** not of the last : for it is a consequent of force «t regia corporis dignitate pneditom. Jewell to 

*< respecting the ^rties : as yone, I dare say, Bollinger, 23 May, 1559. Bom. ir. 552. He was 

'* will agree therein with me." Forbes, i. 448. in so great favour with the <{aeen, que se negn 

May 9, 1560. ciaban a S5 p«r 100 las apnettas de que saria tpv. 
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forgotten ', and, if disparity of age could have been compensated by 
political experience and nobility of descent, the earl of Arundel had 
a belter claim to the royal preference. For some years that noble- 
man persevered in his suit, to the disquietude of his conscience, and 
the disparagement of his fortune. He was by persuasion a catholic, 
but, to please the queen, voted in favour of the reformation : he 
possessed considerable estates, but involved himself in debt by ex- 
pensive presents, and by entertainments given to his sovereign and 
her court. When at length he could no longer serve her politics, or 
minister to her amusements, she cast him off, and treated him not 
only with coldness, but occasionally with severity (I). 

The man who made the deepest and most lasting impression on 
her heart, was the lord Robert Dudley, who had been attainted with 
his father the duke of Northumberland, for the attempt to remove 
Elizabeth as well as Mary from the succession. He had, however, 
been restored in blood, and frequently employed by the late queen : 
under the present he met with rapid preferment, was appointed 
master of the horse, and soon afterwards, to the surprise of the pub- 
tisl' *^^' installed knight of the garter. The queen and Dudley became 
i>ec.* inseparable companions. Scandalous reports were whispered, and 
believed at home ; in foreign courts it was openly said they lived 
together in adulterous intercourse. Dudley had married Amy, the 
daughter and heiress of sir John Robesart ; but that lady was not 
permitted to appear at court; and her lord allotted for her residence 
a lonely and unfrequented mansion, called Gumnor, in Berkshire. 
In this secluded situation she was afiflicted in the spring of 1559 
with a painful complaint in the chest *, and it was openly said that 
Dudley waited only for her death to accomplish his marriage with 
the queen. Amy, however, recovered, to disappoint that hope, if 
he really entertained it : but her sudden death in the following year 
1^560*. P^o^oked a more injurious suspicion, that his impatience of waiting 
s«pt* had prompted him to make away with his wife (2). To silence such 
reports, some judicial investigation, probably a coroner's inquest, 

Don AlTtrade Quadra, Bp. of Aquila, in a letter (3) Lever, one of the preachers, wrote to 

to Philip, May, I559> He had been added to the Knollis and Cecil to make inquiry into the mat* 

embassy Nov. 25. 1 558, and on the recall of ter, because, ** here in these partes seemedi unto 

Feria on May 8, 1559, was left resident ambas- " ma to be a grevous and dangerous suspitioa 

sador. *' and muttering of the deaelh of her that 'was 

(l) He was 47 years old at the queen's aoces- ** the wife of my lord Robert Dudlie." Haynes, 

sion. From papers in Haynes, (364. 365) it cp- 362- Throckmorton also wrote to Cecil, " The 

pears, that he was the great rival of Dudley. If ** bmitSi he so brim, and so maliciously reported 

we may believe a note, preserved by Camden in ** here, touching the anarriage of the lord Ro> 

his corrected copy of his annals, the earl intro- ** bert, nndthc death of his wife, that I know not 

duced the use of coaches into England. In 1565, " where to turn me, nor what countenance to 

he travelled to the bath^ at Padua, for relief from *' hear." Hardwicke papers, i. I2l> " I assorc 

the gout. Afterwards he fel^ into disgrace for ** yun, sir, thies folks are brode mowthed* where 

his participation in the design of marrying the *' I speke of oon to ranch in favour as they estem 

duke of Norfolk to the queen of Scots; and from ** To tell you what I conceyve. as I coimt 

that time till his death, (Feb. 28, 1580,) was al- ** the slawnder most false, so a young princess 

most always confined by order of the council to '< canne not be to ware." Chaloner to^ Cecil, 

his hous<>; not, as far as appears, for any real Dec. 6. 1559- Haynes, 212. See also Meuioriaa, 

offence, but as a dangerous person, on account 282, 283* 284. 
of his opposition to the designs of the mi* 
nisters. 
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was ordered ; and the result was a declaration that the death of lady 
Dudley had been the effect of accident. Immediately the report of 
the marriage revived ; it was believed that the queen had solemnly 
pledged her word to Dudley ] and even a lady of th« bed-chamber 
was named as witness to the contract (1). Parry, the treasurer of 
the household, declared in its favour ; and Cecil and his friends, 
though they condemned the measure, had not the courage to ex- 
press their disapprobation. As a last resource, they trusted to the 
ingenuity of Throckmorton, who undertook the delicate and ha- 
zardous office. He did not, indeed, open his mind to his sovereign 
as he had done to Cecil ; but he adopied the safer expedient of 
attributing his own sentiments to others, and then communicated 
them tQ Elizabeth, as a painful duty imposed on him»by the charge 
which he held. With this view his secretary Jones came to Eng- not. 97. 
land, and obtained permission to detail to the queen in private the 
real or pretended remarks of the l^panish and Yenetiam ambassadors 
respecting her projected union with Dudley, and the infamous 
character of that nobleman. She listened to the messenger with 
patience, sometimes bursting into a laugh, sometimes covering her 
face with her hands. In conclusion, she told him that he had come 
on an unnecessary errand ; that she was already acquainted with 
every thing that he had said ; and that she had convincing proof of 
the innocence of her favourite, in regard to the reported murder 
of his wife (fl). What impression this conference may have made on 
her mind, is unknown: the marriage was postponed; butseverd 
years elapsed before the design was entirely abandoned (3). 

CO Mary Stuart, aetaiUng the report of lady. (3) Six months after this ,eonTenatio& Cecil 

Shrewsbury, writes to Elizabeth : qa'un, aoquel ordered Throckmorton to send over a French 

elle disoit que vous aviez faict pxomesse de ma- goldsmith, with aigrettes, chains, bracelets, etc. 

riage devant une dame de Tostre chambre, aroit to be bought by the queen and her ladies : on 

cousch^ infinies foys aurecques vous avec toute which be obserres : " what is meant in it, I 

la licence et priTault^, qui se pent user entre " know not : whether for that which many look 

mari etfemme. Murdio, 558. *' for. or the coming in of the Swede : but, as 

(2) See the letters of Jones in the Hardwkke " for me, I can see no certain disposition in her 
papers. As to the death of lady Dudley, she " majesty for any marriage : and any other like- 
said, " that he was then in the court, and none of ** lihood doth not the principal here find, which 
" his at the attempt at bis wife's house; and that |' causeth him to be perplexed." Haid. papers, 
** it fell out as should neither touch his hoaesty i. 173t 
** nor her honour." Ibid. 165* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Eliiabeth aids the French lIugvenott^-ProceedingB of parliaBieDlr-P«nal Ritlale* agakrat 
catholics— Thirty-nine articles— Pacification in France— Retreat of the English— Eli- 
gabMh prapases to Mary Stuart to marry Dudley— She marries Daroley— Elizabeth 
fixes en the arcbdulLe Charles for her busband— R«|eets hiffl— Assassination of Riiii4» 
—Birth of James— Petition to Elizabeth to marry— Her unintelligible answer— Assas- 
finatioft of Damley-^Trial and acquittal of Bothwell— Marriage of Mary with Both- 
well. 

In llie proeediog chapter I ha?e woli^ed the commeiicetnent of 
that coanexioD, wbich, after Ihe death of Hearf 11., subsisted be- 
tween the English governnieDt ami the Huguenots of France (l). 
The failure of the attenfpt to snrprise the cdurt at Avnboise had 
broken their projects; and the origin of the conspiracy was clearly 
traced to the king of Navarre and his brother the prince of Gond6. 
An unexpected event not only preserf ed these princes from punish- 
ment, Imt revived and invigorated their hopes. Francis II. died, 
Lec!^6. ^^ ^^ queen mother, Catherine of Medicis, being appointed re- 
gent during the minority of her son Charies^^M sought their aid 
to neutralize the ascendency of the house of Guise. The prince of 
Cond6 was released from prison, and admitted into the council ; 
his brother, the king of Navajre, obtained the office of lieutenant- 
general otf the kingdom. The' queen*s next object was to pacify, if 
she could not unite, the two great religious parties which divided 
the population of France. In this she was aMy seconded by the 
chancellor de THospital \ and the edict of January, 1562, both sus- 
pended the execution of all penal laws on the score of religion, and 
granted to the Calvinists ample liberty for the exercise of their 
worship. But the minds of men were too fiercely exasperated by 
mutual injuries to listen to the voice of moderation. Nothing less 
than (he extirpation of what they termed idolatry could satisfy the 
fanatics among the reformers: and by the zealots of the opposite 
party the smallest concession to the new religionists was deemed 
an apostacy from the faith of their fathers. It was impossible to 
prevent these factions from coming into collision in different places: 
riots, pillage, and bloodshed were generally the consequence \ and 
the leaders on both sides began to prepare for the great conflict 
which they foresaw, by associations within, and confederacies with- 
out, the realm. On the one hand Gond^, Goligny, and d'Andelot, 
encouraged by the advice of the English ambassador Throckmorton, 
who continually urged them to draw the sword against their oppo- 

(l) There luiTe been setreral fanciful deriva- with the catholics. From Genera missionaries 

tions of the word Hugnenot. It is now supposed penetrated into the south of France, and took 

to haTe been originally '* eidgenossen, or asso- with them the appellation of Egnots or Hague 

** ciated by oath," the narae assumed by the nots. 
Gilvinistic party in Generft daring their G(mtest 
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DeQts(l), claimed pecuniary and military aid or Elizabeth, and 
despatched envoys to levy roisters and lansquenets among their 
fellow religionists in Germany : on the other, Montmorency, the 
duke of Guise, and the marshal St. Andr6 entered into a solemn 
compact to support the ancient creed by tbe extirpation of the 
new doctrines^ solicited for that purpose the co-operation of the 
king of Spain ^ and sought U) draw to their party tbe Lutheran 
princes of Germany. At first the queen regent, more apprehensive 
of the ambition of the duke' of Guise than of that of the prince of 
Cond6, had offered to the latter the support of the royal authority : 
but the king of Navarre had been gained over to tbe catholic cause; Apru. 
Gatberine and her son were conducted by him from Fontainbleau 
to Paris; and from that hour they made common cause with those 
among whom fortune rather than inclination had thrown them. In 
a short time the flames of war burst out in every province in France. 
If tlie lieutenant-general secured Paris for the king, the prince of 
Cond6 fortified Orleans for the insurgents. Each party displayed 
that ferocious spirit, that thirst for vengeance, which distinguishes 
civil and religious warfare : one deed of unjustifiable severity was 
requited by another ; and the most inhuman atrocities were daily 
perpetrated by men, who professed to serve under the banners of 
religion, and for tho honour of the Almighty (2). 

Though the Galvioists were formidable by their union and en- 
thusiasm, they did not form more than one hundredth part of the 
population of France (3). Still the prince cherished strong hopes of 
success. He relied on the resources of his own courage, on the aid 
of the German end Scottish protestants, and on the promises of Mar. i». 
Throckmorton. His envoys, the Yidame of Chartres, and de la 
Haye, stole over to England, visited Cecil in the darkness of the 
night, and solicited from the queen a reinforcement of ten thousand 
men, with a loan of three hundred thousand crowns (4). When the 
parsimony of Elizabeth shrunk from such unexpected demands, 
Throckmorton was employed to stimulate the royal mind, with juiy t. 
letters of the most alarming tendency. Cecil maintained to her that 
the ruin of Cond6 would infallibly be followed by her own deposi- 




letterS; 

■with 

lliereibre r«quired him " to help to bring Ukem 283* and the dedaratioA of the dake on hisdeath- 

** oat of troable, as he had helped to bring them bed, presenred by Brantome^ who was present 

<* into it." In his answer the ambassador did not both at Vassy and at his death. 3*. The affray 

rentare to deny the charge. Forbes, ii. 255« 257. happened on March i, yet the Calrinists at Nis- 

^.... " Nos divisions, lesquelles Trokmortoa mes began to arm on the 19th Feb. at the sound 

ft voit fomentees et entretennes longuement par la of the dram. They were in the iieid and defeated 

cimtinuelle fr^qoentation ct intelligence qu'ii Oe Flassans on March 6th. See Menard, Histoire 

avoit a^ec I'admiral et ceox de son parti il de IVismes, iy. preuyes, 6. 

fit entrer sa mailresse en cette partie, dont die (3) Castelnsu, iy, c. 2. 

jn'a souyent dit depois, qu'elle s'estoit repentie, (4) There is in Forbes an enigmatical letter to 



mais trop tard." Caslelnau, Mem. xliy. 50. the prince, in which, to disguise the real subject. 

The French reformed writers generally he is desii^nated as the nephew, the qu< 

I war to an affray, Qommonly called by annt, the war is an action at law, a body 

them the massacre of Vassy , in which about sixty thousand men, a document- to be exhibited in 



ascribe the war to an affray, Qommonly called by annt, the war is an action at law, a body of one 
them the massacre of Vassy , in which about sixty thousand men, a docume 
tnen were slain by the followers of the duke of court, et&, Forbes, ii. 35< 
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lion ; and, what probably weighed more witli (he queen than the 
alarm of the ambassador, or the predictions of the secretary, her 
favourite Dudley aided their efforts by his prayers and advice (I). 

Sept. 20. A treaty was formally concluded between the queen of England, 
the ally of Charles, and the prince of Cond6, a subject in arms 
against that sovereign. But if she engaged 4o advance the sum of 
one hundred thousand crowns, and to land hn army of six thousand 
men on the coast of Normandy, she was, at the same time, care- 
ful to require from him the surrender into her hands of the town 
of Havre de Grace, to be detained by her as a security, not only 
for the repayment of the money, but also for the restoration of Ca- 
lais (2). 
' The conferences between Cecil and the Yidame did not escape 

the notice bf the French ambassador. With the treaty of Cateau in 
his hand, he demanded, in conformity with the thirteenth article, 
that the agents of the prince should be delivered up as traitors to 
their sovereign ; and warned the queen that, according to the tenth 
article, she would forfeit, by the first act of hostility, all claim to the 
recovery of Calais at the expiration of the appointed term. But his 

Oct* s* remonstranoes were disregarded. A fleet sailed to cruise off the 
coast of Normandy : successive flotillas carried six thousand men to 
the poi;ts of Havre and Dieppe, which had been delivered to the 
queen ^ and the new earl of Warwick, the brother of the lord Robert 
Dudley was appointed commander-in-chief of the English army in 
France (3). 

Notwithstanding this hostile interference, Elizabeth affected to 
maintain the peace between the two crowns, and to feel a sincere 
affection for her good brother, the young king of France. To the 

Sept. 24. natives of Normandy she had declared by proclamation, that her 
only object was to preserve them, as she had lately preserved the 
people of Scotland, from the tyranny of the house of Guise (4) ; 
and, when the French ambassador, in the name of his sovereign, 

Oct. 35. required her to withdraw the army, she refused to believe that the 

(1) Tke secretary attempted to prove his asser- ** siear Tambassadear, it seemethe the qoeene 

tion in the following manner. If Cond^ was safo> ** jour mistres, by the publication of sudia 

dued, the doke of Goise wonld make an alliance " diinees as she doeth sette furtfae in printe, do> 

with the king of Spain ; the son of dae latter *< the bestowe her whole displeasore and indig- 

woald then marry the queen of Scots ; the next *< nation uppon me and my house. I will alledge 

step would be to proclaim Mary Stuart queen of ** at tfays tyme nothing for our deffence : b«t 

England, with an underslanding that Philip ** desyre you to saye that, besydes it is an vat- 

should have Ireland as an indemnity for the ex- ** usual manner for princes thus to treate persons 

pense of sending an army to enforce her right. ** of qnalitie and respect, by diffamatorie libelles 

Lastly the council of Trent wonld exoommuni- <* and writings, we have had the honour, by 

cate all heretics, and give away their dominions ; ** marriage, to make alliance with the house oiF 

and of course the English catholics wonld join *' England, whereof she is descended ; so a» she 

the invading army. Such were the visionary <* cannot dishonour nor discredit us, but it mast 

evils, with which he sought to abrm the mind of " touche herselfe, oonsydiring we are descended 

his sovereign. See Forbes, ii. 5. " out of her house, and she from ours ; by dte 

(i\ Ibid. 48- Thuan. ii. 198* 2d4. " tyme, peradventure, she shall have passed more 

(iS Forbes, 58 —■80. Strype, i. 328* " years in the worlde, she will more respect them 

(4) Forbes, ii. 70. To this and similar invec* " Uiat have the honour to be allyed to her, tfattn. 

lives against the house of Guise, the duke con- '* she doethe uowe." Forbes, ii. 258* 
tented himself with the following reply— <' Hon- 
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requisition came from Charles himself; because it was, she said, 
the duty of a Iciog to protect his subjects from oppression, and to ' 
accept with gratitude the aid, which might be offered him for that 
purpose. 

Such miserable and flimsy sophisms could not cover the real 
object of the English cabinet; and the prince began to be consi- 
dered, even by his own followers, as a traitor to his country. Tlie 
duke of Guise had expelled the English from the last strong hold 
which they possessed in France ; his opponent had recalled them 
into the realm, and given them two sea-porls in place of the one 
which they had lost. Fired with resentment, the nobility hastened 
to the royal army from every province in France; and to animate ^t. is, 
their exertions, Charles, the queen regent, and the king of Navarre, oct. iv 
repaired to the camp before Rouen. Though the latter was mortally 
wounded in the trenches, the siege was still urged with vigour : the 
obstinacy of the governor refused every offer of capitulation ; two 
hundred Englishmen, who had been sent to his support, perished 
in the breach; and the city was taken by assault, and abandoned, 
during eight days, to the fury of a victorious soldiery (1>. oct. 26. 

The English ministers now began to fear the resentment of their 
own sovereign, and committed to her favourite Dudley the unwel- 
come task of acquainting her with this loss. For a while he sup- 
pressed the intelligence, and prepared her mind, by hinting at un- 
favourable rumours in the city, and representing the fall of Rouen oct. so. 
as a probable consequence of her procrastination and parsimony. 
The queen did not suspect the artifice. When the truth was dis- 
closed to her, she took all the blame upon herself; and in the fervour 
of her repentance, despatched reinforcements to the earl ofWarwick, not. a. 
commissioned count Oldenburgh to levy twelve thousand men in 
Germany, and ordered public prayers during three days to implore 
the~blessing of Heaven upon her cause, and that of the Gospel (?.)• 

The superior force of the royalists had compelled Cond^ to re- 
main an unwilling spectator of the siege of Rouen : the arrival of 
six thousand mercenaries, raised in the protestant states of Ger- 
many, by the joint efforts of d'Andelot and Wroth the English 
commissioner, enabled him to move from Orleans, and to menace not. s. 
Paris. The hopes of the English queen revived ; though the promp- 
titude with which the prince listened to the overtures of the French not. i«. 
cabinet might have taught her to question his fidelity. This nego- 

(1) La None says only three days; wkicli ** rible assault gerea to yt, in snch sort as yt was 
meant, according to the laws of war in those " greatly dowtml dae loss thereof. I pityed with- 
times, on jour entier pour batiner, an antre ponr ** all, yf yt shuld be so, the scant credyt and ly ttle 
emporter, et I'antre ponr composer. M^m. Tom. "regard was had at the beginning, whan yt 
47. p. ISI. " might haT safely bin defended. I perceaTe by 

(2) Forbes, ii. J 33- 165. 169 — 188 *' I haTe " her mcnreloos reinorce, that she had not dealt 
" somewhat prepared the way with her," says '• more frankly for yt — repectyng the want of 
Dudley in aletter to Cecil ( Oct. 30 )> " touching *' ayde Tery much, and wold neds now send forth- 
" this great loss at Roan, in this sort : saing, ther ** with to help them ; for as yet she knoweth not 
" was a bniyt com, that ther was lately a tyr- " the loss of yt." Forbes, ii, 155. 
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D«9. fialion was, liowever, inliernipled by the more intractable spirit of 

*^''^^' Coligny ; and at Dreux, on the banks of the Dtire, was fought a 
battle, more memorable for the faleof theadyerse generals than for 
the number of the slain. The constable, who commanded (he 
royalists, and Condi, who commanded the insnrgeibts, were reci- 
procally made prisoners ; and thus, by the cdnance of war, the chief 
power among the one party was concentrated in the duke of Goise 
andliis adherents, the most violent of the catholics; while among 
the other it fell into the hands ofHhe admiralO)ligny and his fol- 
lowers, the most bigotted of the Huguenots. The yictory was won 
by the duke : Coligny retired to hi$ inh*enehmenl at Orleans, aod 
by letters and messengers conjured the quein of England to send 
the supplies, to which she was bound by treaty (t). 

There was never, perhaps, a sovereign more reluctant to part 
with money than Elitabeth. Notwithstanding her engagetnents to 
the prince, her remorse for past delay, her resolu^ns of Amend- 
ment, not a single crown had yet been advanced : at last the tnu- 
tinous clamour of the German auxiliaries, the prayers of the ad- 
miral, and the representations of her advisers^ wrung fh>m her an 
A. o. order for payment (2) ; but not till she had obtained froqn her par- 

Feb?i5. liament a grant of a subsidy upon land, and of two tenths and 
fifteenths on moveables. Tlie argumeol on which this demand was 
founded was the old tale of the inveterate enmity of the hoittse of 
Gui$;e. They had originally sought, it was said, to deprive the queen 
of her crown by annexing Scotland to France^ they dow proposed 
to effect the same object by annihilating the reformers abroad, and 
employing conspiratbrs in England. The first plan the queen had 
defeated at her own expense ; the second she trmted to defeat, if 
her faithful subjects would supply her With means. The v«le 

Fp}>. ip. appears to have passed both houses Irilhout q)position (3). 

The conspiracy, to which allusion has been made, was a wild and 
visionary scheme, supposed to have been devised by two brothers, 
the nephews of the late cardinal Pole. Considering themselves as 
lineal descendants of the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward lY., 
they aspired to that rank in the state to which they conceived them- 
selves entitled by birth. For several weeks during the last autumn, 
Elizabeth had been confined to her chamber by the smali-pox : 
many unfounded reports were circulated, and among the rest a 
pretended prophecy that' she would not outlive the month of March. 
The Poles determined to quit (he realm, with the intention, in the 
event of the queen's death, of landing a body of men in Wales, and 
proclaiming Mary Stuart her successor. They had formed a notion 

(1) Forbes, ii. 195— 203. a09. 317. 226. 251. only : the erents of the baltle threw the wbde 
Mem. de Casteluau ( Coll. Petit.) xxxiii. 24 1 . The comnund into his hands, 246. 
dnke of Guise, because the other party called it (2) Ibid. 34T. 264. 372. 274. 397. 301. 323. 
his <* qaarrel," commanded his own troop of horse 334. 

(3) D'Ewes, 60. 84. 
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that their promptitude, if it proved successftil, might obtain, from 
the gratitade of that princess, her hand for the one, and the title of 
Clarence for the other. Having commanicated their plan to the 
French and Spanish ambassadors, they prepared for their de- ''•» 
parture ; but.tbeir secret had been betrayed, and both were appre- o^ 
bended. For some months a veil of mystery was drawn over (heir 
project ; and the people were alarmed with the report of a conspi* 
racy against the life of the queen and the reformed worship. As soon ^^^' 
as the commons had voted the requisite supply, tiie two brothers Feb.aSi. 
were arraigned, and condemned on the confession of Fortescue, 
their associate. If there was anything illegal, there was nothing for* 
niidable in their design \ and the queen, after a short delay, granted 
them a pardon (1). 

But this session of parliament, the second in Elizabeth's reign, is 
chiefly distinguished by an act highly penal against the professors 
of the ancient faith. By the law, as it already stood, no heir hold- 
ing of the crown could sue out the livery of his lands, no individual 
could oblain preferment in the church, or accept office under the 
orown, or become member of either university, unless he had pre- 
viously taken the oath of supremacy, which was deemed equivalent 
to a renunciation of the catholic creed. It was now proposed to 
ejitend to others the oMigation of taking the oath, and to make the 
first refusal an offence punishable by premunire, the second by 
death, as.iii6«se&of treason. The cause assigned for this additional 
aeveritf was the necessity of '^ restraining and correcting the mar- 
^' vellous. outrage and licentious boldness of the fautors of the bishop 
^' of Rome.'' But it met with considerable opposition from many 
protestants, who questioned both its justice and its policy ^ its 
Justice, because the offence was sufficiently punished by privation 
of office and property; and its policy, because where the number 
of non-conformists is great, extremity of punishment is more likely 
to provoke rebellion than to secure obedience. In the house of 
lords it was combated in a forcible and eloquent speech by the 
viscount Montague. Where, he askeA^ was the necessity for such a 
law? ^' It was known to all men, that the catholics had created no 
^^disturbance in the realm. They disputed not : they preached not : 
<^they disobeyed not the queen : they brought in no novelties in 
*^ doctrine or religion.'' Then, could there be conceived a greater 
tyranny, than to compel a man, under the penalty of death, to 
swear to that as true, which in his conscience he believes to be 
doubtful ? Now, that the right of the queen to ecclesiastical supre- 
» 

(l) Strype, i. 327. 333t I almost think that this *' patt the qaene's majeste in remembrance of 

was nothtn(( more than an imaginary plot to keep ** her perrill, if the Guises prosper/ Forbes, ii. 

alive the irritation of the queen against the house 1 . '* "nte Pooles and Fortescugh ar in the Tower 

of Guise, and her indinatiou to favour the pro- " who had intelligence with the Guises to have 

jects of .the French protestants. " Contynew," " attempted high treason." Id. p. 186. 
jsays Cecil to Throckmorton, " your wrytiug to 



1 



Mar. 3. 
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roacy must appear to many men doubtful, was evident from this, 
that though enforced by law in England, it was contradicted by the 
practice and opinion of every other nation, whether reformed or 
unreforroed, ^u Christendom. Let then their lordships beware how 
they placed men under the necessity of forswearing themselves, or 
of suffering death, lest, instead of submitting, they should arm in 
their own defence ; and let not the house, in making laws, permit 
itself to be led by the passions. and rapacity of those '^ who looked 
'^ to wax mighty and of power by the confiscation, spoil, and ruin 
^' of the houses of noble and ancient men (1).*' 

After a long struggle, the bill was carried by the efforts of the 
ministers, but with several provisions, exempting the temporal peers 
from its operation, and protecting from forfeiture the heirs of the 
attainted. Stilt it extended the obligation of taking the oath to two 
classes of men not contemplated in the original act ; P. to the 
members of the house of commons, to schoolmasters, private tutors, 
and attorneys *, and S**. to all persons who had ever held office in 
the church, or in any ecclesiastical court, during the present, or 
the last three reigns -, or who should openly disapprove of the esta- 
blished worship, or should celebrate, or hear others celebrate, any 
private mass ; that is, in one word, to the whole catholic population 
of the realm. As to the first class, it was enacted in their favour, 
that the oath could be tendered to them but once ; and of course they 
were liable only to the lesser penalty of forfeiture and perpetual 
imprisonment : but to those of the second class, it was to be tendered 
twice ^ and for the second refusal the offender was subjected to the 
punishment of death, as in cases of high treason (2). It is manifest 
(hat if this barbarous statute had been strictly carried into execution, 
the scaffolds in every part of the kingdom would have been drenched 
with the blood of the sufferers : but the queen was appalled at the 
prospect before her^ she communicated her sentiments to the 
metropolitan ] and that prelate, by a circular but secret letter, admo- 
nished the bishops, who had been appointed to administer the oath, 
to proceed with lenity and caution ^ and never to make a second 
tender, till they had acquainted him with the circumstances of the 
case, and had received his answer. Thus, by the humanity or policy 
of Elizabeth^ were the catholics allowed to breathe from their ter- 
rors : but the sword was still suspended over their heads by a single 

(0 Stryp*» *• 259—273. " or of any other calling whatsoerer, that woaM 

(2) St. 5 Eliz- c. 1 . Cecil ta sir Thos. Smith " make her away. And ab absolate remission of 

(Feb. 27) admits the extreme rigotir of these "sins to the heirs of that party's family, and a 

laws, but adds, *' such be the humours of the ** perpetual annuity to them and to lie of tke 

" commons house, as they thynk nothing sharp ** privy eouneil to whomsoerer afterwards skonld 

« ynough ageynst papists." To acconnt for such " reign." This was sent from Venice by one Den- 

" sharpness," Mr. "W right refers us to a.paper in num, who had gone to Italy as a spy, and pre- 

Strype, (i. 875*) which, however, is dated April tended that he had procured ihe information by 

13 of the following year, stating that it was re- bribery. The absurdity of the tale can beecpial- 

solved at Rome " to grant a pardon to any that led only by the credulity of those who be- 

" would assault the queen, ortoany cook, brewer, lievc it. 
•• baker, vintner, physician, grocer, chirurgeon, 



/ 
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hair, ^hich she could break at her pleasure, whenever she might 
be instigated by the suggestions of their enemies, or provoked by 
the real or imputed misconduct* of individuals of their commu- 
nion (1). 

According to ancient custom the convocation . had assembled at jan.ia. 
the same time wilh the parliament. The matters submitted to its 
deliberations were of the highest importance to the newly established 
church ; an adequate provision for the lower order of the clergy, a 
new code of ecclesiastical discipline, and the promulgaticn of a 
national creed, the future standard of English orthodoxy. The two 
first were opposed and prevented by the avarice and prejudices of 
the courtiers, who sought rather to lessen than increase the wealth 
and authority of the churchmen ; to the third, as it interfered neither 
with their interests nor their pleasures, they offered no objection. 
The doctrines formerly published by the authority of Edward VI. 
furnished the groundwork of the new creed -, several omissions and 
amendments were made y and the thirty-nine articles, as they now 
exist, received the subscriptions of the two houses of convocation (2). a. ». 
This important work was accomplished in a few days, and> as far ^j^^'* 
as appears, without any considerable debate; but the subsequent ^2^-39. 
proceedings supply a memorable instance of the inconsistency into 
which men are frequently betrayed by change of situation. None of 
the members could have forgotten the persecution of the last reign ; 
many had then suffered imprisonment or exile for their dissent from 
the established church. Yet now, as if they had succeeded to the 
infallibility which they condemned, they refused to others that 
liberty of religious choice which they had arrogated to themselves. 
Instead of considering the thirty-nine articles as merely the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the church recently established by law, they 
laboured to force them upon the consciences of others. To question 
their truth they deemed a crime; and had their efforts proved sue* 
cessful, every dissenter from the new creed would have been subject 
to the penalties of heresy (3). But the design was opposed and 
defeated by the council. Such a law was thought unnecessary, as 
far as regarded the catholics, since they could at any moment be 
brought to the scaffold, under the act of supremacy; and it was 
inexpedient with respect to the disciples of the Genevan divines. 



(i) Stiype's Parker, 125, 126. «« perpetual imprisonment, for the third." Stryp, 

(2; Wilkins, Con. iv. 232. Strype, i. 280- 2J>0. 282- This was adopted by the lower house, and 

See note (F). transmitted to the higher, bnt with a blank for 

(3) It was proposed, that '* whosoever sfaoold the ponishment, to be afterwards filled ap. An- 

** preach, declare, write or speak any thing in other clause was subsequontly suggested, that 

" derogation, depraring, or despising the said " if any person whatsoever should deny directly 

** book ( containing the articles) or any doctrine " or indirectly, publicly or privately, by writing 

" therein contained, and be thereof lawfully con- *• or speaking, any article of doctrine contained 

" victed before any ordinary, he should be or- '« in the book, and be thfereof lawfully convicted 

" dered as in case of heresy, or else should for- " before the ordinary, and obstinately stand in 

" feit 100 marks for the first offence, 400 for Ihe «• the same, he should be " Wilkins, iv. 24 1 . 

" second, and all his goods and chattels, with Strype, 302. 
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whom the qaeen sought to allure by indulgence, rather than to 
exasperate by severity. 

Ttie hope of recovering Calais viras one of the chief baits, by 
which the queen had been drawn into the war between the French 
Huguenots and their sovereign. Her ministers had predicted the 
restoration of that important place ; the prince of Condi had promised 
to support her demand with his whole power ; and the admiral, 
when he received the subsidy, confirmed the engagement made by 
the prince (1). Within a few weeks it was seen how little reliance 
could be placed upon men, who fought only for their own emolu- 
ment. While the admiral gave the plunder of Normandy to his 
German auxiliaries, the royalists formed the siege of Orleans, (he 
great bulwark of their opponents. Its fall was confidently anti- 

Feb. 18. cipated, when Poltrot, a deserter from the Huguenot army, and io 
the pay of the admiral, assassinated the duke of Guise (2). The death 
of that nobleman was followed by a sudden and unexpected revo- 
lution. Cond6 aspired to the high station in the government to which 
he was entitled as first prince of the blood ; and the catholics feared 
that the English, with the aid of Coligny, might make important 
conquests in Normandy. The leaders on both sides, anxious for an 
accommodation, met, were reconciled, and subscribed a treaty of 

Mar. «. peace, by which the French religionists promised their services to 
the king, as true and loyal subjects, and obtained in return an 
limnesty for the past, and the public exercise of their religion for 
the future, in one town of every bailiwic in the kingdom (3), with 
the exception of the good city of Paris. This pacification was eagerly 
accepted by the gentlemen, the followers of Condi : it was loudly 
reprobated by d'Andelot, the ministers, and the more fanatic of the 
party. 

Elizabeth received the intelligence with surprise and anger. 
In her public declarations, she had hitherto professed to h(M 

Apr. 30. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Havre in trust for the king of France; but now, when 
he required her to withdraw her forces, she' replied that she would 

,^y , continue to hold it, as a security for the restoration of Calais (4). 
The French government assured her of their intention to sur- 
render that plate at the expiration of the appointed term^ and 

June 96. ^^ ^^^^ wiUiugness to ratify a second time the treaty of Cateau ; 
they would even give her additional hostages, and place in her 
hands the bonds of the French king, and of the princes of the 
blood (5). Briquemont was moreover sent by the prince of Cond^, 
and Robertot^by the king, with an offer to repay all the money 
which the queen had advanced to the insurgents (6). But she 

C0Forb«8,ii. 394. Castelnau, 250. (3) Forbes. 339. 3S0'->359. Castdnav, 233. 

(3) Hie two apologies of Coligny prove tliat if 240-^245» 

he did not instigate the assassin, he knew of» and (4) Forbes, 40S. 409. 

conniwd at, the intended assassination. See Pe* (&) Ibid. 411. 43&. 442. 

titot's collection, xxxiii. 331. (6) M^m. de Cond<^, iv. 513. She had sent 
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contioued ioexorable, till she saw Ibal bolb partiesy the hugue- 
nots as well as the catholics, had delenniiied to uuile and expel 
the EagUsh troogs from the soil of Franee. She then receded 
from her former pretensions, and Throolimorton was despatched 
to present, ip union wilh Smith the r^ident ambassador, a new 
project on her part. But he came too late. The siege of Havre Joiy is. 
had been formed : Throckmorton, under pretence that (le had 
no regular permission, but in reality to prevent him from re- 
newing his former intrigues, was arrested and thrown into pri- 
son (1) -, and the audience demanded by Sir Thomas Smith was 
indefinitely and unceremoniously posQioned. In a few days Iwe 
breaches were made in the walls*, the garrison, reduced by the/oiyss. 
ravages of a most virulent disease, was unable to support an as* 
sault ; and the earl of Warwick surrendered Havre fo its rightftil 
sovereign, on condition that he might return with his forces tojniyM 
England (2). 

Elizabeth was now doomed to pay the penalty of her bad faith. 
To obtain the liberty of Throckmorton she placed de Foiz, the 
French envoy, under restraint at Eaton : but the French cabinet 
refused to acknowledge the mission of Throckmorton, and, by 
way of retaliation, confined Smith in the castle of Melun. The Aug. so. 
release of de Foix was followed by that of the two Englishmen : oet as. 
and the queen, dissembling her resentment, renewed their powers 
and instructions. But the proposal of peace which they made 
was received with the most contemptuous indifference : five months 
were suffered to elapse before ihey could obtain a satisftictory 
answer *, and, when at last the conferences were opened, though a. d. 
Smith experienced the usual treaioMnt of an ambassador, Throck- a^.\. 
morion was never admitted into the presence of tlie king or of 
his mother. No mention was made of the restitution of Calais 
to England. The one party would not suffer it; the other dared 
not urge it, because it was plain from the treaty of Gat^u that 
Elizabeth had forfeited her claim to the recovery of the place, 
by landing a hostile army in France (3). But she still ftiad in 
her power the French hostages, and their bonds for the sum 
of 500,000 crowns : and after a long discussion it was agreed 
that the hostages should be exchanged for Throckmorton; and Apr. n. 

100*000 crowns to the admiral as lately as Mardi into the hands of Ihe duke of Guise, and by him» 

15. lfafdi|i» 7S4> after a month's- detention, was allowed to retnni 

(l) Camd. 100. Throckmorton's intrigues with to England. Forbes, ii. 37. 251. 306. Within a 

the French CalTinists were so well known, that few days he made his way back to France, the 

they exposed him to. frequent insults from the bearer of 800,000 crowns from Elizabeth to the 

people of Paris, on which account he had been admiral. Feb. 18, 1563. Ibid. 334. 

recalled at his own request, and that of the ^neoi (3) Forbes. 420. 466^ 477. 496. Strype, i. 820. 

mother. (Forbes, ii. 3. 8* 25.) But, on his road M^. de Vieileville, c. xxrii— xxix. For the 

to Bonrges to take leaTC, he was — by his own operations of the siege see Cartelnau, xUy. 52*.-7. 

contriTance according to Camden (97.)— made M^m. de Coud6, torn, ir, 560. Diacours an vrai 

prisoner by the prince of Cond^ (Sep. 1, 1S63.)» de la reduction du Havre de Grace. De Thpn, ii. 

with whmn he resided as a confidential agent 351. 

till thp battle of Orenx (Dec. 19), when he fell (3) Rymer, xv. 509. 

V. 4 
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that the qaeen should be conlent to receite payment of ooe- 
fourth of her original demand. 

It was with pain that the haughty mind of Elizabeth submitted 
to conditions so humiliating, and so contrary to her preyious ex- 
pectations (1). In her inleryiew with Gastelnau she had the weak- 
ness to betray her feelings, to the amusement of that ambassador 
and of his court. She declared, at first, that she would neyer 
accept of such a peace, but rather perpetuate the war ; then she 
would make her commissioners pay with their heads for their 
presumption in exceeding their powers; afterwards she would 
approve the treaty, but through no other motive than respect 
and attachment to her dear brother and sister, the king of France, 
and the queen mother. In conclusion, she gave her ratification 
and her oath. Charles received from her the order of the garter; 
and in return, that of St. Michael was bestowed on two Eng- 
lishmen, the duke of Norfolk, at the nomination of Elizabeth, 
and .the lord Dudley her favourite, at the nomination of the French 
monarch (2). 

Here we may return to the transactions between the English 
and Scottish queens. When Mary took possession of her pater- 
nal throne, she was aware that flrom France, distracted as it 
was by civil and religious dissension, she could derive no sup- 
port ; and therefore had determined, with the advice of her uncles, 
to subdue by conciliation, if it were possible, the hostility of her 
former opponents. The lord James, her bastard brother, and 
Maitland, the apostate secretary, both high in the confidence of 
the congregationists, and both pensioners of the English queen, 
were appointed her principal ministers (3) ; the friendship of Eliza- 
beth was sought by compliments, and professions of attachment; 
and an epistolary correspondence was estaUisbed between the 
two queens, between their respective minions, as they were called, 
the lord Robert Dudley, and the lord James St|iart, and between 
the English and Scottish secretaries, Cecil and Maitland. It was 
a distinguishing trait in the character of Mary, that she speedily 
forgot every injury. K we believe those who were not likely 
to be deceived, her friendship for Elizabeth was, or soon be- 
came, sincere (4) ; while the English queen found it a difficult 

(i) *' Inwardly to me and o|her her counsel- (3) Cecil to Smsex, Oct. 7. It kas been said 

*< lorsshe showed ranch mistykyag." IJVright, 1 . that the lord James was always ready bi betray 

17!2. the secrets of his sister to Elizabeth : and ther« is 

(3) Rymer, xt. 640 — 648. Gastelnau, M^. too much reason to believe the charge, from many 

IxtT. 100 — 105. Jblizabeth, however, did not re* passages in the letters of Randolph, parttculaiiy 

sign her claim to the restitution of Calais. At in that of the l9th of June, 1563. Keith, 241. 

the expiration of the eight years Sir Tho. Smith, The same has also been objected against Mait* 

in Ap. 1567, appeared at the sea-gate, and de- land. I observe that, in bis correspondence ^rith 

manded by trumpet the restoration of the pbce. Cecil, he appears anxious to obtain the favour of 

On Ifae refusal of the governor, he proceeded to the English queen, but he also advocates the 

the court. The speeches on both sides are re- cause of his sovereign with the earnestness and 

corded by Camden, but a second refusal was re- ability of a faithful servant. 

turned, and the English queen submitted to the (^4) Randolph feared that '* Mary would nerer 

disappointment. Strype's Smith, Ob. Camd. 144. " come to God, unless the queen's majestie shomld 
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task to divest herself of her jealousies and prejudices against 
oue, whom she still regarded as a competitor for her crown. 
On this account she continued to insist that Mary should ratify 
the treaty of Leiih, particularly Jhat article which not only re- ^\ 
cognised the right of Elizabeth, but also precluded the Scottish 
queen from assuming the arms or title of England. To the first 
of these points Mary offered no objection ; but she contended, 
that to assent to the second would be a virtual renunciation of a* »• 
her birthright, and an allowance of the claim made to the sue- j«n. s. 
cession by the house of Suffolk (I). Cecil, to compromise the 
difference, had suggested, that Mary on her part should acknow* 
ledge the right to the English crown to be vested in Elizabeth 
and the lawful heirs of her body ; and that Elizabeth should de- 
clare on the other, that failing her own issue, the succession 
belonged of right to the queen of Scots (2). With this arrange- 
ment the latter was satisfied : but when Maitland proposed it to 
Elizabeth, she replied, that the right of succession to her throne 
should never be made a subject of discussion : it would beget 
doubts and disputes, and each individual, according to his in- 
terest or partiality, would pronounce this or that marriage valid 
or invalid. Again, how, she asked, could she admit the right 
of Mary, without awakening in herself a feeling of dislike for 
ber Scottish sister? Was it possible for any woman to love another 
whose interest it was to see her dead? Then, look at the incon- 
stancy of men's affections. More are wont to worship the rising 
than the setting sun. It was so in the tima of her sister the 
late queen ; and it would be so again, if she were ever to de- 
clare her successor (3). On the failure of this, another expedient 
was devised, a personal interview, which might enable the two 
queens to settle their differences in an amicable tiianner. It had 

« draw her." (Ke!thy207.) Yet he repeatedly cipient friendship between the two queens, 

asserts, that he hinself, the lord James, and ( Compare Keith, 186, with Mr. Chalmers, i. 51-) 

Maitland, belieted in the sinceritv of her profcs- The fact is, the project had been sa^esled to 

sions of friendship for Elizabeth. Keith, i95, Elizabeth before Mary's return fron« France. On 

196. 203. 206. 209. the l4th of July, Cecil wrote to Throckmorton — 

(i) ** How prejudicial that treaty is to such " there hath been a matter secretly thought of, 

** title and interest as by birth and natural de* ** which I dare communicate to you, although 1 

** scent of your own lineage may fall to us, by M mean never to be an author thereof." He then 

** the very inspection of tue treaty itself you mentions it, and adds, " the queen's majesty 

** may easily perceive, and how slenderly a mat' *' knoweth of it, and so I will end." Hardwick 

** ter of so great consequence Is wrapped up in papers, i. 174. When Maitland came to Eng- 

** obscure terms. We know how near we are land, Cecil communicated it to him, by whom it 

*' descended of the blood of England, and what was approved, and suggested to Elizabeth. She 

** devices have Ifeen attempted to make us as it replied, " that the like was never demanded of 

** were a stranger from it. We trust, being so ** any prince, to be declared his heir apparent in 

'* near your cousin, you would be loth we should *' his own time." '* The objection," ii49 o^fncd, 

" receive so manifest an injury, as utterly to be " would appear reasonable, if the succession had 

" debarred from that title, which in possibility *' remained untouched according to law ; but, 

** may fall to us. We will deal frankly with you« •* whereas, by a limitation, men had gone about 

** And widi you to deal friendly with us. We will ** to prevent the providence of God, and shift one 

** have, at this present, no judge of the equity " into the place due to another, then could the 

'* of our demand but yourself." Haynes, 377. '* pvty offended seek no less than the reforma- 

Keith, 213. " tion thereof." Ibid. 373. Hence 1 see no ground 



ground 
e of conspiracy, 
vood, 181. Matlhieu, Hist, c 
Maitland, for the purpose of interrupting the in* cois, ii. 231. 



(2) It has been said that this proposal originat- for the charge of conspiracy, 
ed in a traitorous conspiracy between Cecil and (3) Spottiswood, 181. Matthien, Hist, de "Frai^. 
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long ago been suggesled, and had of late been adtocated by tlie 
lord James and Maitland, and by Cecil and Randolph, under 
the notion that it might lead to the adoption by Mary of ihe 
reformed worship : now, they argued, her pride disdained to yield 
to the menacing xeal of Knox and the ministers : then she could 
suffer herself, without disgrace, to be persuaded by the queen 
of England, an equal and a friend. Mary without suspicion ac- 
cepted the proposal, and looked forward with pleasure to its accooi* 

July 3. plishment : tbe time and place were appointed : even a passport 
was signed for her and her retinue of one thousand horse. Sod- 
denly Elizabeth hesitated, and then put off the interview till the 

jaiy 15. following year, perhaps, as was suspected by some, through 
jealousy of tbe superior beauty of (he Scottish queen, perhaps 
through apprehension of the influence which her presence might 
have on her partisans in England (1). 

In Ihe autumn Elizabeth was dangerously ill ; and it was nn 

moured that the council had determined, in case of her death, to 

pass by the Scottish queen, and to proclaim a successor from the 

4. B. house of Suffolk. On her recovery she was persuaded to summon a 

jaa?t2. parliament; and the commons, probably at the secret suggestion of 

j»a. 28. her ministers, presented to her an address, requesting her to marry, 
that she might have issue to inherit the crown, and also to limit 
the succession, that the next heir might be known, if she were to 
die without children to survive her. At the same time she was 
reminded of the attempts of foreign powers to set up a competitor 
against herself, and of the danger to the reformed fliith, if a cathc^c 
should succeed. These remarks were evidently pointed against 

F«i>. 13. Mary Stuart, who had already sent her secretary Maitland to Lon- 
don to advocate her claim : but that was in the present instance 
protected, if not by the justice, at least by the caprice of Elizabeth, 
who resented the interference of the commons in a concern which 
she deemed exclusively her own. It was with reluctance that she 
consented to receive the peUtioo : when they reminded her of an 
answei', she reprimanded them for their impatience ; and at the 
close of the session she replied, in quaint and unsalisfactory Ian- 

jkpr. 10. guage, ^^ because I will discharge some restless heads, in whose 
'^ brains the needless hammers beat with vain judgment, that I 
^^ should dislike this their petition ; I say, that of the matter, some 



(l) ftkjnm, SS6. S88-S8S. Keith, 9S. 20S. a "neweclys«uecaaedt]ie'neweacqnaintant.-e/ 

31 7— 321 . CedQ urged, among other objecUons *« which passed throngbe the whole coarte, netlwr 

against the inlenriew, the following, wluch will ** sparinge lorde, ladie, nor damoysell. Tt ys » 

sorprive the reader : that the rains had made the ** payne in their heades that have yt, and a sore- 

roads impassable ; that the qoeen's booses on the ** ness in their stomacks with a greate coaghe. 

war from London to York were ont of repair; *' Tbe qneene keapte her bedde ri. dayes. Ther 

and, that provision of wine, fowl, and ponltry, ** was no appearance of daynger, uor m«nic that 

could not be made in so short a spacv as from the " die of the dysease, excepte 8(Hn« aide folks." 

30th of June to the end of August. Keith, App. Stevenson, p. 105. 
1S8 —In November Edinburgh was visited with 
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^^ thereof I like and allow very well ; as to Che eircimiBtances, if 
^^ any be, I mean il{)on further advice further to answer (1).'* 

In a few months the jealousy or policy of Elizabeth was called 
into action by a communication from Mary, stating that she had 
received a proposal of marriage from the archduke Charles. To 
prevent this match, the ingenuity of Cecil devised two plans, which 
were instantly carried intoefitect« By the first, Elizabeth was brought 
Ibrward as a rival to Mary ; nor did her vanity entertain a doubt 
that the archduke would prefer her charms with her crown to 
fiiose of her Scottish sister. But from whom was the proposal to 
originate? It did not seem consistent with female delicacy that the 
queen should be the first to woo ; and it could not be expected that 
Charles, who had already been rejected, should expose himself to 
a second refusal. Cecil wrote to Mundt, one of the penstonaries in 
Germany ; Mundt applied to the duke of Wirtemberg : and that Aug. 25. 
prince, as of himself, solicited the emperor to make a second offer oct is. 
of his son to the English queen. But Ferdinand replied, that heoct. it. 
had once been duped by the selfish and insincere policy of Eliza- dm. 
beth, aod that he would not expose himself to similar treatment a 
second time (2),. 

The other plan was to induce Mary, by threats and promises^ to 
refuse the archduke. For this purpose Randolph returned to Scot- 
land, with inslrucllons to read to her a long lecture on the choice 
of a husband. Elizabeth, he told her, preferred a single life; but *• '^• 
was not displeased that her younger sister should entertain thoughts Aug. 20. 
of marriage. But she should bear in mind, that her destined hus- 
band ought to have three recommendations: he should be one 
Whom she could love ; one whom her sul^ecis could approve ; and 
one who was likely to preserve and augment the friendship existing 
between the two crowns. But was Charles of Austria such a person? 
The very fact that he had been proposed by the cardinal of Lorrain 
showed that he was thought the enemy of England. Lei Mary 
recollect that the success of her claim to the succession depended 
on the choice of her husband. If she forfeited it, she must blame 
only herself(3). 

(1) Keith, aSI—'T. NagK AaH<iiiac, i. 63* when she forbad him ever more to appear in her 
D'Ewee, Si* presence. But he followed the court to Duiiferm- 
(2^ Hajnes, 405. 407. 408. line and Bnlnt Island, aad lute in the evening 
h) Keith, 242. I may here mention that Chas- burst into her bedcltamber, where she was on* 
tellet, a French gentleman in the suite oflhe dressing wHh two female attendants. Their cries ^ ^ 
marshal Damville when he accompanied Mary immediately brought assistance. Chasteliet was leAtt', 
fnmi France to Sbotland, returned to Edinburgh secured, and pretended that he had come to apo- y^^^ j j^ 
in November, l-56^> and presented to her a let- logise for his foimer misconduct. The man was 
tbr from the marshali «irtth a book of poetry of eT{<fontly mad; and the queen, when her fright 
his own composition By Mary, who wrote poetry had subsided, was inclined to pardon him ; hut 
herself, the bo6k was gracidosly received ; she the oooncil hurried him away to St. Andrew's, 
gave him a horse in return; and occasionally where his head Was struck off in the market- 
conversed with him, probably On their common place. Though ChasteHet't tonducC could not in* 
studies. About the end of Jannirr this man was cnlpate Mary, yet the longne of slander was not 
diseoveiied one evening under the ^een's bed, silent en this occasion. See Keith, 331. Steven- 
armed with a sword arid a dagger. She was not son, lliostfations, 103. Ratimer, iii. 30. Tytlor^ 
ac<|uainted with the fact till the next norning, ti. 319. 
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This amblguoas menace indaced the Scottish qaeen to ask who 
it was that her English sister would recommend, and in what man- 
ner she was willing to favour her claim. The questions were for- 
warded to Cecil, and drew from him a new set of instructions to 

Not. 17. Randolph ; to describe in the first place to Mary the qualities which 
her future husband ought not to possess *, then to direct her atten- 
tion to some British nobleman, without naming any individual; 
and lastly to inform her that the proceedings with respect to her 
claim would depend on the satisfaction which she might give by 
her marriage. But the queen would not appear to understand the 
hint : her English sister had plainly some one in view for her. Who 
was he ? Randolph hesitated ; but revealed the important secret to 
the lord James, lately created earl of Murray, and to secretary 
Maitland, that the husband destined for their sovereign was the 
lord Robert Dudley, the minion of Elizabeth. By degrees it was 
suffered to transpire, and then was officially communicated to Mary. 
She replied, as had already been concerted between her and the 
A. B. queen-mother of France, that she thought it beneath her dignity to 

uar. 30. Hidrry a subject ; and hinted through Murray to the envoy, that she 
looked on the offer or a person so dear to Elizabeth as ^^ a proof of 
'^ good will rather than of good meaning(l).'' 

This offer soon became the subject of public conversation. By 
'Dudley himself it was attributed to (he policy of Cecil, who, jealous 
of his superior influence, wished to remove him from the English 
court. But the general impression was, that Elizabeth looked for a 
refusal. He was too necessary for her comfort or her pleasures to 
allow her to resign him to another woman (2). It was even suspected 
that she intended to marry him herself. If he were judged fit to be 
the husband of one queen, he was equally fit to be the husband of 
the other (3). r 

Mary, by the advice of her council, had condescended in part to 
the pleasure of her English sister. She had refused every foreign 
suitor, the infant of Spain, the archduke of Austria, the prince of 
Cond6, and the dukes of Ferrara, Anjou, Orleans, and Nemours. 
But was she then to marry the lord Dudley ? To him she felt the 
strongest repugnance; and was strengthened in her aversion by the 
suggestions of Murray, who is represented as aspiring to the suc- 

k cession himself, and therefore interested in keeping his sister un- 
married (4). In a short time the lord Darnley was set up as a rival 

(l) KeiUi, 345 — ^253. Some had already select-' 53. '* How unwilling the queen's majesty herself 

ed the doke of Norfolk. Keith, 361. " would be to part from him, and how hardly 

(3) MelTille, $1. ** Mary asked me, whether ** his mind couIahediTorcedordrawn from that 

** 1 thought that die queen meant truly towards '* worthy room ^ere it is placed, let any man 

** her, inwardly in her heart as she appeared to '* see." Randolph to Cecil, in Keith, 2S1> and 

** do outwardly in her speech. I answered freely, Tytler, ▼!. 337. 

" that in my judgment there was neither plain ^) Randolph's Jetter in Keith, 2d0. 

** dealing nor npright meaning. This appeared (4) Murray had attempted to obtain an entail 

'* to me, by her offering nnto her, with great ap* of the crown on himself and others of the name of 

'*pearingeamestnes8, my lord of Leicester, whom Stuart. Goodall, i. 199. ii. 358.. Chalmers, ii. 

" I knew, at that time, she could not want." Ibid. 485. Camden, 1.-133. 
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lo Dudley* During Ibe debate on the succession in Ihe English par- 
liamenl, all parties had agreed (hat the next heir vas to be sought 
among the descendants, either of Margaret the elder, or of Mary 
the younger, sister of Henry YIII. The Scottish queen was un- 
douMedly the rightful representative of Margaret *, but there were 
some who conteiilded for her exclusion in favour of the countess of 
Lennox, the daughter of that princess by her second husband, the 
earl of Angus. Darnley was the eldest son of the countess ^ and it 
was represented to Mary that a marriage with him could not be 
degrading, since he was sprung by the father from the kings of 
Scotland, by the mother from those of England ; thai it would 
satisfy the demands of Elizabeth, since he had been born in her 
dominions, and was heir to the lands which his father held of the 
English crown ; and that it would strengthen her claim to the suc- 
cession, since all the rights of the descendants of Margaret, in both 
lines, would centre in her and her husband(l). The idea had been 
flrst suggested by the countess of Lennox. Mary appeared to listen ^p' u. 
to it with a willing ear -, and the intelligence was immediately con- 
veyed to Elizabeth (2). 

If the conduct of the English queen had been enigmatical before, 
itbecamejrom this period still more inexplicable. At her request 
ihe earl of Lennox, who had now been in exile twenty years, had J^'ys 
solicited and obtained permission of the Scottish queen to revisit his 
native country. Unexpectedly Elizabeth desired Mary not to admit 
him into her dominions, then gave him both a licence to proceed to ^i*^ t* 
Scotland, and a letter of recommendation lo the queen, and after- 
wards complained of the gracious reception which he had expe- 
rienced in consequence of her own request. In like manner, she oct. 20. 
urged again the projected marriage with Dudley, and created him 
carl of Leicester, that he might appear more worthy of a royal 
consort(3). Mary frankly owned to the ambassador 4hat she sus- 
pected the sincerity of the offer. Elizabeth, she understood, had 
Axed on Leicester for her own husband ] but thought it more dig- 
nified to wait till some other princess had previously made to him 
the offer of her hand. She professed, however, a willingness to be 
guided, in a matter of so much consequence, by the wisdom of her 
advisers ; and a negotiation was opened between Murray and Mail- not. is. 
land on the one part, and the earl of Bedford and Randolph on the 
other. The former demanded that Mary's right to the succession 
should be acknowledged, and inquired what additional honours 
would be conferred 00 Leicester, to render him a fit consort for a 



(i) See note (G).. ** Westminister with great solemnity, the qa^en 

(a) ''I understand she will cast anchor between "herself helping to put on his ceremonial, l«e 

'* llorer and Barwickt though not perchance in ** sitting on his knees before her with a great 

** that parte we wish for." Randolph apud Keith, ** grarity . But she could not refrain from putting 

253- ^ ** her hand in his neck, smilingly tickling him, 

(3) MelTiUe (p. 47.^ thus describes the creation ** the French ambassador and 1 standing by." 
•".of the earl of liCicester. This was done at 
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queoD ofScoUaod : the laiter reflised to Und tholr soyereign by aoy 
eogagement, or to dtecloie her iDtenttons with respect toLeioester, 
till Mary had ahsolulelj accepted the proposal (1). Thus the mailer 
hung )n suspense, till Elizabeth, to the surprise of most men, 
A. ». though she had pretiously reftised, allowed Damley, the repMeii 
Feb!^0. ritai of Leicester, to proceed to the Scottish court with letters of 
reeomniendation both Orom herself, and from that nobleman (2). 

The charms of Mary were sufficient, without the attractions of 
royally, to captivate the young Darnley : but he had come prepared 
to woo, and, after a decent interval, be made lo the queen a pro- 
posal ot marriage. She checked his presumption, and refused the 
ring which he offered (3) : but his pretensions were soon aided by 
>!«'• & the importunity of Elizabeth, who again required the consent of 
Mary to a marriage with Leicester, promising in return to lake her 
claim to the succession into ooosideratSon, as soon as she herself 
M«K IT. had made up her own mind, whether tn remain single or not. At 
the receipt of this message the Scottish queen burst into tears. It 
was, she said, treating her as if she were a chUd : an attempt to 
bind her irrevocably for the sake of an illusory promise in return. 
But she soon acted with more spirit. She no longer concealed her 
partiality for Darnley ; her counsellors approved the choice of their 
Apr. 7. sovereign ^ Murray, who felt that the reins of governmeaf were 
slipping from his grasp, withdrew from the court ; and Maitlaod, 
who professed himself a warm advocate of the match, informed 
Apr. 18. Eliiabelh that her Scottish sister had come to the determiioitiofn of 
making Darnley the partner of her bed and her throne (4). 

This announcement surprised and irritated the English queen ; 
for the former despatches of Randolph had led her to expect a dif- 
ferent result. Consultation followed consultation ; the countesa of 
Apr. 23. Lennox was confined to her chamber, and five weeks afterwards 
transferred to the Tower ; her husband and son received orders to 
return to England under the penalty of forfeiture *^ a letter sub- 
May 1. scribed by thirteen counsellors was forwarded to Mary, descrilmg 
the inconveniences and impolicy of her intended marriage; and the 
fkiy 7. wily Throckmorton was despatched with new instructions as am- 
bassador extraordinary to Scotland. To be prepared for his arrival 

(l) In IHeember Marmy and Maitlaod wrote Mary, that she herself might marry a fareign 

to inmiire of Cecil fvhether Elizabeth really prince. (Ellis, 3 ser. ii. 294) The earl, however, 

wUhed Iheir sovereign to marry Leicester, ana preferred the chance of marrying his own sotc* 

in the begioninff of Febrvary, Randolph re<iiiired reign. Ipse spe potiuidae Elizabeths pleans. 

of Mary a poaltive answer whether she wonld clandestinis Uteris Bedfordiamsabmoniiit,ne rem 

Uke him or not t she replied, *• Such a one as wY^ret, et in spem istem Darlio oecvlte faTtase 

** the queen your mistress, my good sister, does creditor. Camden, 113. 

** so well like to be her husband, if he were not (3) MelTille, 56. 

Ijjer subject, ongbt not to mislike me to be mine. (4) See Cecil's extracts from Baadalph'it leUers 



*' Harry r What I shall do lieth in your mistr«sa' in Keilh, isg, and Sieveasmi, 1S4. ▲ -foUer 
*< will, who shall wholly guide me and rule me.'* ** report" of the letter of March 3Q hae beem pob- 



Keith, 269. Tytler, ri. 367. lished by Von Ranmer, iii. 43 a birt, to prevent 

(3) Randolph, Nor. 7. 12. 33. Keith, 3S3. misconception, the letter itself should be 



351. 359. Cecil had at last persuaded himself suited, which wiU be found in Keitk, 370—4. 
that Uisabeth seriously wished Uicester to marry and Wright, i . 1 89. 
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Mary solicited the approbation of the Scottish nc^ility : Murray re* Mays, 
fused ; but thirteen subscribed the inslnimeDt, and Darnley was 
created by the queen earl of Ross. She then admitted Throckmor- "»> i'* 
ton : but it was in vain that he argued, promised, or threatened. 
^'l might,'' said Mary, ''have married into the royal houses of 
'^Austria, France, or Spain : but I passed them by to please your 
'' mistress, and selected for my husband one who is not only her 
^^ subject, but eyen her kinsman. Why is she offended? However, 
'^it is now too late to retract, for I have pledged my word. Yet 
*Mhis will I do : I will defer the ceremony for three months : be- 
*^ fore the expiration of which, my sister's repugnance will, I trust, 
^' be removed." The ambassador was then dismissed with the pre- 
sent of a gold chain ; and informed Elizabeth that nothing short of ^^r lo. 
^^ violence " could break the intended marriage (1). His departure J™**', 
was followed by the arrival of a more welcome messenger, Qastel- 
nau, the bearer of the approbation and consent of the king of 
France and the queen-mother (2). 

By the '^ violence " of which he spoke, Throckmorton alluded to 
the designs of Murray and his friends. When that nobleman with- 
drew from the court, he pretended that he could not in conscience 
remain where idolatry was openly tolerated : his real object, if we 
may Judge from his conduct, was, that he might with greater fa- 
cility organize a formidable opposition to the marriage. Nor was it 
without reason that he looked for success. He was sure of the 
powerful aid of Cecil in the English cabinet ; of the services of 
Randolph, the resident, who thought himself the confidant, whilst 
he appears to have been the dupe, of the Scotsman (3) ; of the co- 
operation of Hamilton, Argyle, and all those who deemed them- 
selves aggrieved by the restoration of Lennox to his patrimony, 
and who feared the aggrandizement of a rival and hostile family ; 
and also— without which the rest could be of little avail — of the as- 
sistance to be derived from that spirit of fanatical intolerance which 
animated tbe whole body of the kirkmen. To bring this spirit into 
action '' tbe evangel " was declared in danger : tbe prolestants were 
summoned for the defence of their religion to a convention in Edin- 
burgh ; slanderous tales of the intimacy between Mary and Dacnley 
were circulated : he, with respect to his morals, and character, and 
religious opinions, was held out to public execration ; of her it was 
said that she was bewitched, that the names of the parlies were 
known, and the tokens, rings, and bracelets inscribed with myste- 

(1) See the several documents in Stevenson, even white he was prime minister. One instance 

1 15—1 17. 134—140, and Keith, 374, 6. out of many may saffice.- Randolph advises Cecil 

(3) '*]1 ne font pas demander,"- says Cast^Inau, not to open any more letters directed to Mary in 

•• si je fns hien re^en de ces deux amans, puis their {massage through England, hut to send all 

que j'avois de quoi contenter leurs affections." suspected letters to Murray «• of whose service 

Cajstelnau, 395. ** the queen of England is sure," 19 June, 1563. 

(3) Ttie letters of this envoy disclose the secret Keith, 3 i 1 . 
connexion of Murray with the English cabinet, 
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rious characterg, di8c6tered*, and all true Scotomeii were called 
upon to rescue the sovereign from shame, the crown from disho- 
nour, and the nation from ruin. So great was the excitement pro- 

iiiae s. duced, that the English resident ventured to predict the assassina- 
tion of the new earl of Ross, and to assure his sovereign, that, if 
she sought to annex Scotland to her own dominions, the present 
moment offered the most tempting prospect of success (1). 
Mary had summoned the Scottish nobles to meet her at Perth : 

June 33. Murray and his friends refused to obey ; he, under the pretence of 
danger to his life from the malice of the earl of Ross ; they, that 
they might attend the general assembly of the kirk at Edinburgh. 

Jane 25. To thc morc influential members of that assembly Randolph com- 
municated a paper signed by Elizabeth, in which she exhorted them 
to provide for the safety of their religion and the continuance of the 
amity between the two kingdoms, and promised them her powerful 
support, as long as they should confine their efforts to the prosecu- 
tion of those objects. Animated by this assurance, the kirk pre- 
sented to Mary, under the modest name of a supplication, an ad- 
monition that the practice of idolatry could not be tolerated in the 
sovereign any more than in the subject (2). The reader may judge 
of her feelings at the receipt of this insulting address : but they 

Jane 30. soou gavo Wdy to an alarm of a still more serious nature. She re- 
ceived secret advice that it was the intention of the discontented 
lords to make her their prisoner with Lennox and his son, on the 
afternoon of the following day, when she would be on her road to 
Gallendar, to assist at the baptism of a child of Lord Livingstone : 
and it was remarked, as a confirmation of the intelligence, that 
they occupied positions the most convenient for such an enter- 
prise, the duke being at Kinneil, Murray at Lochlevin, Argyle at 

July 1. Castle Campbell, and Rothes at the Parret-wall. Her resolution was 
soon taken. Mounting on horseback at five on the Sunday morning, 
-and being escorted by Athole, Ruthven, and the lords of the court, 
she threaded her way through Kinross to Callendar with such ra- 
pidity, that she was out of danger long before her arrival had been 
expected (3). 

Two hours later, Argyle and Boyd met Murray at Lochlevin. But 
the opportunity was lost : and after some deliberation they au- 
thorised Randolph to inform his mistECSs that the Scottish queen had 

(1) Keith, 382. Baamer, 53. Tyder, vi, 403. (3) Randolph, July 3. Keith, 385. and 54i. 

Randolph was now satufied that ** his credit at 545. 

*' the Scottish court was utterly decayed;" and (3) Randolph, July 4. Keith, 391. That this 

throws out bints of didionourable tales, which, was a real conspiracy was not only maintained at 

however, he will not particularize, '* that he may the time, but abo in 1568 by thirty-fire noble- 

*' not write an unTcrity." — It is laughable to ob- men, including Argyle, one of the persons ac- 

serve the change in the style of his letters, cused. Goodall, ii. 358.— On July 7lh, it was 

"Whilst Murray governed for his sister, Randolph evpn rumoured in London that it had succeeded. - 

was the willing herald of Mary's praise : but. In Cecil's diary appears this entry. " July 7. A 

from the moment that Murray turned against " rumour spread that the queen of Scots should 

her, Randolph's letters are filled with dark in- " be taken by the lords Argyle and Murray." 

sinnations or open charges to her prejudice. Murdin, 759. 
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been alarmed wilhout Just cause ; that they now saw the necessity 
or levying an armed force for the preservation of religion, and of 
the connexion with England ; that the expense compelled them to 
ask from her an aid of 3000Z., and that they would make it their 
object t6 seize the persons of Lennox and his son, and to deliver 
them to her officers (1). Mary on the other hand proceeded to ^^ *- 
Edinburgh, where, to tree herself from the state of uncertainty in 
which she had so long lived, she was a few days later privately 
married to the young Stuart. This decisive step brought with it one Juiyo. 
inconvenience. The men who watched her conduct socm espied 
the increased intimacy between the parties ; their reports confirmed 
the tales previously circnlated ^ and the zealots affected to look w|th 
horror on the supposed harlotry of their sovereign (2). 

Both parties now began to prepare for the approaching struggle.- 
The lords' met at Stirling, and subscribed a bond to stand by each 
other : a messenger was despatched the next day to Elizabeth, to 
remind her of her promise, and to solicit speedy and effectual aid ; 
and their emissaries were instructed to inform the people that the 
profession of the gospel, and the life of Murray, the great support 
of that profession, were in danger from the machinations of the 
court. In opposition to these reports, Lennox declared that neither 
he nor his son had ever sought the death of Murray : both tendered 
to him the hand of friendship ; and Lennox offered to fight the liar 
who should venture to repeat the charge. Mary on her part ordered 
Murray on his allegiance to bring forth his proofs-, and, that he 
might do it without fear, sent to him a sare-conduct for himseir and 
eighty others, both coming and returning (3). At the same time 
she denied, by proclamation, that the thought of '^ impeding or 
^' molesting others in using of their religion or consciences freely*' Joiy is. 
had ever entered her mind ; and called on her faithful subjects to 
come to the assistance of their sovereign (4). This summons was 
cheerfully obeyed ; and the number of those who offered their ser- 

(1) Tkat they commanicated their resolutions 108-9* and Randolph on the ]9tb Julr, in Keith, 
ijy a special messengier to Randolph, is dear 302. *' 'Whether yt he trewe or not that the lord 
from their letter to him in Stevenson, li 8* "What ** Gray should hare done yt (the murder), I 
these resolutions were may be inferred from his *' knowe not i but by him 1 here saye yt is come 
letter of the 4th. Keith, 281. ** forth." Ibid. It was plainly a pretext. 

(2) Cedl teBs as that the marriage was on the (4) Keith, 299. She adds, " As alswa, gif it sat 
9ih. and that '* they went from HoUyroode bowse '* happin ws to hare to do owthir with oure muid 
" to the lord Setou^s house to bedd." Keith, 16.1. *' in/meis or utherwys, we luk to be ccrtifit bo 
Stevenson, 141. Randolph, who knew not then ** you presentlie in writte quhal we may lippin 
of the marriage, remarks : <* The whole day was *' for at youre hands." Ibid. By « auld inymeis" 
^ solenmised, as 1 do believe, to some divine Mary undoubtedly meant the English borderers, 
'* God, for snche quietness was in courte that to whom JMnmy had lately made application for 
" Fewecoulde be seen, and fewesufferde to enter." assistancer. Randolph ^t^a careful to represent 
At eight in the evening the queen set out with no these words as a reflection on Elizabeth, whose 
other female attendant but the lady Erskine, subjects they were. '* In the wch. your honour 
" whereupon rose manie fowle tales." On their '* maye note in what credit the Q. matie. our 
return, two days afterwards, ** she and my lord *< mestres is yet in, that she cane be conlente to 
** Darlye walked up and downe the towne dys* ** use thys terme (our olde enemies)." He did 
" guysed, untyll supper tyme. These vagaries not, however, charge Mary with calling Elizabeth 
*' make men's tongues chatter." Stevenson, 1 19. herself an old enemy, as by some mistake he is 
120. He first heard of the marriage on the 16th. made to do in Von Ranmur, iii. 58. See the ori- 
fice Note (H). ginal letter in Colt. MSS. Cal. B. x. fol. 318. b. 

(3) See the original documents in Keith, App. It was published by Keith, 300—3. 
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vices encouraged her to throw off her fornier resenre, and acknow- 
ledge her choice of Darnly. She ordered the banns to be poblished, 
created him duke of Albany, and was married openly lo him in the 
'a>729. chapel of Holyrood house, by the bishop of Brechin. Proclamation 
was made that he should be styled king during the time of their 
marriage, and (hat all writs should run in the Joint names of Henry 
and Mary, king and queen of Scotland. He was in his twentieth, 
she had reached her twenty-third year (1). 

It was now time (hat Eliauibeth should redeem her pledge. She 
had ordered a sum of money to be forwarded to Murray ^ had rein- 
forced the garrison of Berwick with two thousand men ; and bad 
named the earls of Shrewsbury and Bedford her lieutenants in the 
northern counties. But it was plain that, if she wished to extricate 
her Scottish friends from the danger into which her promises had 
led them, it would bo necessary to make more powerful efforls. 
She shrunk, howeyer, from the Infamy of being (he aggressor in a 
war which the rest of Europe would not fail to attribute to femate 
pique, and unjustifiable resentment; and in place of an armed (broe 
July St. ibe sent Tamworth to Scotland, furnished with commands, recri- 
minations, and threats. But the Scottish queen assumed a spiriied 
and decisive tone. She compelled the messenger to deliver his 
A«e- 8. charge in writing, and answered every article in the same manner, 
requesting her English sister to be content with the government of 
her own dominions, and to respect in other sovereigns thiltindepen- 
A«g 19. dence which she claimed for herself. When Tamworth took leave, 
he reftised the passport which was offered, because it had been 
signed by Henry as well as Mary : but, to punish (he refusal, ahe 
^ag. 21. ordered (ho lord Home to apprehend him on his road as a vagrant, 
and to dismiss him after a confinement of two days. Randolph com- 
plained : but she answered, that, unless he ceased to intrigue with 
Aug. 27. her discontented subjects, he would also meet with similar treat- 
ment (2). ' 

The associated lords now saw that (hey were left to their own re- 
sources. Unable to withstand the superior force of the royalists, 
Aug. 29. ihey retired, some towards Ayr, some towards Argyleshire : but the 
Aug. 31. latter, when Henry and Mary left Glasgow, doubling on their pur- 
suers, reached by a rapid march the city of Edinburgh. This nno- 
men(ary success, however, disclosed (o (hem (he hopelessness of 
their cause. None of their former friends dared to join (hem ; and 
in (wo days the fire froi9 (he castle and the approach of the royal 
Sept. 2. army compelled (hem, in number 1500 horsemen, to quit the ca- 
pital, and flee to Dumfries. A month iniervened, which was chiefly 
spent in messages between (he parUes, and adverse and irritating 
proclamations. A band of ruffians was organized, under an engage- 

(1) K«ith, 306, 7. (2) Keith, 3lO» App. 99. 162—4. Stevenson, 

131. 
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ment '^ to kill Darnley or die ^hemselTes (1) : '* but no sooner were 
the royalists in inarch against Dumfries, than the rebel force dis- oet. ^ 
banded, and their chiefs accepted the asylum which the earl of Bed- 
ford had prepared for them in Carlisle. Murray was allowed to pro- 
ceed to London. At first Elizabeth refused to see him ; afterwards 
he was admitted in presence of the French and Spanish ambas- 
sadors, when, foiling on his knees, he acknowledged that the queen 
was innocent of the conspiracy, and had never advised them to dis- 
obey their sovereign lady. '' Now,'' she replied, ^^ have ye spoken 
^^ truth. Get firom my presence, traitors as ye are." By this mean- 
ness he obtained ih)m ber a small pittance for his support at Ber- 
wick, though she obliged him to represent it as furnished by the 
charity of his English friends (2). 

But while the queen thus opposed every obstacle in her power to 
the marriage of Mary Stuart, she had beed actively employed in 
seeking a husband for herself. From whatever cause her former 
repugnance had sprung, it was at length subdued by the clamour of 
the nation, the remonstrances of her counsellors, and her appre- 
hension of additional danger from the claim of the Scottish queen, . 
if that princess should have issue^ while she herself remained 
childless. But she found it more easy to determine to marry, than 
to fix on the choice of a husband. Had she consulted her affection 
only, she would undoubtedly have give her hand to Leicester : but 
she had to contend with the disappr(^ation of her most trusty ad- 
visers, who appealed, and ultimately with success, to her pride, her 
suspicions, and her parsimony. Cecil, indeed, was too vdly a cour- 
tier to commit himself by an avowed opposition : that office had 
been assumed by the earl of Sussex, who could rely on the co-ope- 
ration of the duke of Norfolk and the whole house of Howard, of the 
lord Hunsdon the queen's cousin, and of sir Thomas Heneage, vice- 

(I) Keith, App, 164. StereiiMm, 144. Mofdin, cto be little doobt that Randolph alluded to the 
759. There wa« certainly enough in the public report of Mary's too great intimacy with Riuio, 




ipected another and hiauelf aoon diacorered that ** the grief ' 

more secret cause ; and now that his friend was ** could not be salred and repaired" no longer 

•eeking an asylum in England, he described that existed, and that the objection to the pardon of 

cause in the following enigmatical nunnert Murray came, not as he had sainpoaed, firom the 

<• She knowelh that he nnderstandeth some sndi queen, but from her husband. Keith, App. 16S« 

•* secret part (not to be named for rererenoe sake) Sterenaon, 151. 

«* that standeth not with her honour; which he (2) Melville, 57- NotwithsUnding the farce 

•« so much detesteth, being her brother, that nei- enacted before the two ambossadors, there are 

'* tber can he show himsdf as he hath done, nor sereral letters extant, which prove, beyond con- 

** the think of bim as of one whom she mortally tradiction, that Hizabeth was an accomplice in 

** bateth. Here is the mischief; this is the grief ; this conspiracy. 1 will cite only one from Murray 

** and how this may be salved and repaired, it to Cecil, of Oct. i4. "As for me and the re- 

" passeth, 1 trow, man's wit to consiaer. This ** mainder here, 1 doubt not but you understand 

** reTerence for all that he hath to bis soTereign *' sufficiently, that neither they nor 1 enterprised 

** that I am sure there are very few that know ** this action without forfeit of our sovereign's 

*< this grief {tic) : and to have this obloquy and ** indignation, but being moved thereto by the 

'* reproach of her removed that is now commen *' queen your sovereign and council's hand-writ* 

** (eo»«), 1 believe be would quit his country for ** ing, directed to us thereupon ; which being 

*• all the days of his life." I shall not notice the " followed, all those extremities followed, as 

odious interpretation which Mr. Von Raumer has " were sufficiently foreseen." Apud t^halmers, 

put on this passage (p. 69), because it is not ii. 330. 

aupported by a single atom of evidence. There 
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ctaamberlaiD, and a rising faToarite. By tbeir persuasions Elizabeth 
was brought (o think seriously of a foreign husband ; and occasion* 
ally, at least, to dispute the ascendency which Leicester assumed 
oyer her. After the marriage of Mary, she gave him hints of her 
displeasure in enigmatic notes : ho even thought proper to absent 
himself from court, whether it were in a fit of Jealousy or at the 
royal command (1). But their quarrels ended, as the quarrels of 
lOYers generally end ; and by each reconciliation his influence over 
her heart was confirmed. Publicly he affected to advocate the pro- 
ject of a foreign alliance *, but privately he threw every obstacle in 
its way ; and if he did not ultimately obtain the queen for himself, 
he succeeded at least in extinguishing (he hope of every other 
suitor, whether native or foreigner. 

Of foreigners, the only prince towards whom she looked wiUi 
pleasure was her former suitor the archduke Charles. The objec- 
tions of the emperor had been subdued by the perseverance of the 
duke of Wirtemberg : but the death of that prince interrupted the 
negotiation (2) ; and Elizabeth, attributing the indifference which 
«. „. he had manifested to the report of her familiarity with Leicester, 
1564. iiQ^ ordered Cecil to write a letter to Mundt, in which, after a high 
encomium on the character of the favourite, he was made to express 
his belief, that the queen loved him on account of his admirable 
qualifications, as a sister loves a brother, and that in their private 
meetings nothing was admitted inconsistent with female modesty 
and decorum (3). Armed with a copy of this letter the duke re- 
newed his solicitations : but Maximilian, who had succeeded bis 
father, displayed no eagernes for the marriage, and two years were 
suffered to elapse between the first overture from Cecil and the 
arrival of Swetkowy tz, the imperial ambassador. He came osten- 
ts65. sibly to restore the insignia of the garter worn by Ferdinand ; in 
effect to discover the real disposition of the queen towards the 
archduke Charles. Her indecision immediately revived ; one day 

it J Compare Mardin, 760. with Strype, 475» *' li«r matie, hath dealt so liberally with herhas- 

[ Camden. 118. Cecil in Wright, i. 209. *' band, that he hath a yearlie pension of 2000 

*' Her favour lo my lord of Leicester is not so '* crownes, which he is to enjoy as long as he saf- 

** manifest as it was, to move men to thynk that *< fereth his ladle to recide here in England." 

"she will marry with him." While Leicester Allen to the earl of Shrewsbury, 11 Dec. 1565. 

was absent, it was reported tliat some other fa* (2) " The quene hath been at great cbardges 

vourite supplied his place. ** Upon these m- '* with th» exequies for the emperor, whicK be- 

" monrs," says Cecil, " 1 affirm, that the queen ** gan on Monday, and ended yesterday." Cecil 

* ' may be by malicious tongues not well reported: to Smith, Oct. 4. 

*' but, in truth, she herself is blameless, and hath (3) The history of this extraordinary letter 

*' no spot of evil intent. Marry, there may lack, seems to prove, that Cecil was not convinced of 

*' especially in so busy a world, circumspection the truth of the assertions which he was compel- 

^' to avoid all occasions." Strype, 481. She had led to make. He would not allow it to remain in 

at this time also a foreign female favourite. " The the possession of Mundt, but, after he bad SQ.b> 

" marquis of Baden> being gone home intb Gcr* mitted it to the inspection of the queen, added a 

'* many, hath left here behiode him in the court postscript, in which he required Mundt to send it 

** the lady Cecilia his wife, with whose converaa* bark to him. This was done ; and when he re- 

" tlnn the queene is so much delighted as she ci^ived it back he added to it a note, showing 

" doth not only allow her honourable bouche at that he bad written it by the express comnuind i^ 

** court, three messes of meate a day for each of Elizabeth, Haynes, 420. 
" her maides and the rest nf her familic, but alsoc 
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she listened to Leicester, the next to Sussex ; and these two noble- 
men, apprehending the resentment of each other, went constantly 
armed, and followed by armed men (1). At last the ambassador was 
told thai Ihe articles of the marriage between Philip and Mary mast J»oc 4. 
be taken as the basis of any future treaty : but that, as Elizabeth had ao^. e. 
made a tow never to choose a husband whom she had not preyiously 
seen, it was indispensably requisite that Charles should pay a visit 
to the English court (2). To this as iohg as the result was doubt- 
ful, the pride of the emperor refused to submit, and the negotiation 
was suspended for a considerable period. 

The ambition of Leicester had never suffered him to despond : 
ihe turn which the proceedings had now taken gave a new impulse 
to his hopes and exertions. Conceiving that the recommendation 
of a royal personage might weaken the objection drawn from his 
inferiority of birth, he solicited the aid of the queen regent of France; 
and Catherine, who had no wish to see an Austrian prince seated 
on the English throne, willingly accepted the office. She began by 
offering to her dear sister the hand of her son, the reigning mo- 
narch. Elizabeth, in a few days, replied, that Charles was both too 
great and too little : too great, for he would never quit his kingdom 
of France to live with her in England ; too little, for he was only 
fourteen, she thirty year^ of age (3). Moreover, she had reason to 
fear that her subjects would never suffer a French prince upon the 
English throne. This answer had been anticipated : and the ambas- 
sador was instructed to observe, that, after the rejection of Charles, 
the queen would never off^r him the affront of selecting any other 
foreign prince ; that there could be no difficulty in her marriage with 
one of her own subjects; and that the earl of Leicester was a nobleman 
whose greatqualities rendered him worthy of her choice. She replied, 
Ibat to marry at all would be like tearing her heart out of her body, 
and that, if she ever submitted to it, it would only be through a wish 
to consult the interests of her people (4). 

This answer did npt discourage Leicester. Having waited on the 
secretary, and extorted from that wary statesman a promise of 
neutrality, he urged his suit to the queen, conjuring her to make up not. 
her mind, and to relieve him from his anxiety. He asked for her 
final determination at Christmas : she promised it at Candlemas, nee. 
Candlemas came, and passed. Elizabeth was still irresolute ; and a. )>. 
Cecil hinted to her six important objections to the marriage. ^Apr.' 
1**. Leicester would not bring with him riches, or power, or estima- 
tion ; 2"". he was deeply involved in debt; 3°. he was surrounded 
by needy and rapacious dependents, who would engross the offices 
and favours of the crown ; 4°. he was so violent and mutable in his 
passions, one day so jealous, the next so indifferent, that the queen 



i 



n Camden, U8. Mardin.TGO. (3) Castelnaa, xlir. J 26. 142. 

2) Haynes, 421 — 437. (4) De Foy, apud Baoiner, iii. 35. 
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cmild nol expect to Wye bappily with him; S^. his reputation was 
tarnished by the tragic death of his former wife; and lastly, his 
marriage with his soTcreign would be taken as full confirmation of 
the scandalous reports of their preceding amours, which had been 
so long and so confidently circulated. It was plain that some of 
these reasons had made impression on the mind of Eliiabeth : the 

A«f . earl could not disguise his disappointment ; and the queen, lo console 
her loYer, assured him that he still stood equally high in her esti- 
mation ; that she was not yet resolTed to marry at all, but that, if 
she ever did marry a subject, he should be the man (1). 

The advocates for a foreign prince had now obtained the ascen- 
dency : and the earl of Sussex was despatched to the emperor Max- 

A. >. imilian to resume the negotiation with the archduke, but took 

il^Jii. with him a colleague, the lord North, who had been bribed to betray 
to the fovourile all the secrets of the negotiation (2). Sussex for- 

Oct. 18. warded to Elizabeth the most favourable description of the person, 
the temper, and the capacity of the archduke (3)^ and obtained 
from that prince a promise that he would be content with the private 
celebration of mass for himself and his catholic servants; and would 
assist on occasions of ceremony at the new service in the company 

^^' lo- of the queen. But in the absence of Sussex, Leicester ruled without 
control ; a council was called, and an answer was returned, that if 
the archduke really aspired to the hand of Elizabeth, he must aban- 
don without reserve the religion of his fathers (4). Charles, con- 
ceiving himself the dupe of the queen's dissimulation and policy, 
married Mary, the daughter of Albert, duke of Bavaria. 

The history of the English is so interwoven with that of the Scot- 
tish queen, that it will again be necessary to revert to the extraordi- 
nary events, which took pUice in the neighbouring kingdom. 
Mary, in the ardour of her affection, had overlooked the defects in 
the character of her husband. Experience convinced her that he 
was capricious in his temper, violent in his passions, implacable in 
his resentments. He had already contracted habits of ebriety, which 
led him occasionally into the most scandalous excesses, and made 
him forget, even in public, the respect due to his consort (5). Bot 

(l^ I>eFo7i«ndH«7iMs,444. ''aoddeiily ihowlde channg* the relyyion that 

(21 Camdeoy i. 418. "all my awncocton have ao long holdm, whtem 

(S) Lodge, i. 366, MT. " Tf God coppdl you ** I knowe no other ; or how can die cpene lyka 

" together in lyUnr, yon shall have m him a *' of om in eny other thyng, that should be so 

'* trawe hosband, a lovying companyon, a wise *' lyght in chaangyng of my conscyence P— This 

'* cooncdor, and a faythrall senrant : and we '* is my only reqneste : yf her matie, satyafye ne 

** dull have as Tirtnonse a prynce as erer ruled." " in this, 1 wyll never slack to serve and satyafye 

Ibid, 373. Sossex, however, did not expect to '* her whyle I lyre, in all the reste." Ibid. 3TS. 
prevail. Allodingtothe secret opposition of Lei* (5) ''Some say he is vicious: whereof too 

cester, he says, *' When I remember who worke ** many were witnesses the other day at Inch* 

** in this vyneyard, 1 can hardl; hope of a good ** keith. I will not rehearse to your honour, what 

** wyne yere : neverthelesse 1 wylle do my parte, " of certainty is said of him at his being there." 

** whyle 1 am here, and leave the restf to God." At a public entertainment, Mary requested him 

Ibid. i. 373. not to drink to excess. " He gave her su^ 

(4) At this proposal the archduke exclaimed : " words thai she left the place in tears." See the 
*' Howe, counte, cowkl yon with reason gyve me letters of Randolph and Drury, in Keith. 329- 
" couuccU to be the fyrste of my race that so App. 163. 155, 166. As early as Sep. I. Cecil 



Chap. II.] BONDS OF DARNLEY AND EXILES. 65 

bis ambition proved to her a source of more btter disqaietade. She 
had summoned a parliament for the twofold purpose of attainting the 
most guilty of the fugitiYe rebels, and of granting liberty of con- 
science for those among her subjects who, like herself, professed 
the ancient faith. But Darnley insisted that, in addition, the duke 
of Chastelherault and his partisans should be included in the attain- 
der, and that a matrimonial crown should be granted to himself. 
By the first of these measures the riyal house of Hamilton would have 
forfeited its right to the succession ; by the second, the gofernment 
would be.secured to the king during the term of his natural life. 
But Mary refused : she was deaf to his entreaties, complaints, and 
menaces ^ and the discontented prince directed his resentment against 
those whom he supposed to be her advisers, and particularly against 
David Rizzio, one of her secretaries. 

Rizzio was a native of Piedmont, who had come to Scotland in 
the suit of the ambassador of Savoy . At the request of that minister, 
the queen had appointed him one of the pages of the chamber, and, 
on the removal of Raulet, had advanced him to the office of secretary 
for the french language. All her correspondence with foreign princes 
passed through his hands : his address and fldeUty d[>tained her 
approbation, and, on her marriage, he was appointed keeper of the 
privy purse to the king and queen. In this situation he soon earned 
the enmity of the former, by adhering to his mistress in every ^ 
doRiestic quarrel, and, perhaps, by reftising to make advances of 
money without her authority. But in addition to Darnley, there 
were also many of the natives who viewed his preferment with dis- 
pleasure. Rizzio was a stranger and a catholic; two qualities cal- 
culated to excite the jealousy both of the courtiers and of the 
preachers (1). 

JBesides the lords who had taken refuge in Eni^and, several others 
remained at court, who had been equally engaged in the conspiracy, 
but had not betrayed themselves by an overt act of rebellion. At the 
head of the latter were Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and Maitland, who, 
sensible that their fate was linked with that of their associates, an- 
juously sought an on^ortunltyofpreventing the attainder with which 
they were threatened (2). In January, Mary, in opposition to her a. >. 
fausi>aDd, granted a pardon to the duke, on condition that he should ^^^' 
« 

writes. " The yong kyag is so insolent as his are often told» on the Tery fallible aothority of 

** father is weary of his goremment, and is de- Knoa$, that the queen had taken the seals from 

"< parted from the court." Ellis, 2 Ser. ii. 303. the earl, and giren Oiem to her faronrlte Rizzio. 

See also a letter, 1 Ser. ii. 200. This fable is easily refated. As early as the i2th 

(1) The industry of Mr. Ghahners (ii. 156.) of October, both Morton and BiaiUand, though 
bas traced, from the treasurer's accounts, the resident at court, and members of the conncil, 

Sidnal advancement of Rizzio, and has proved wera secretly leagued with Murray. '< They only 

t be was never one of the queen's musicians, '■ espie their time," says Randolph, ** and make 

as is geaenUly believed on the authority of Mel- " fair weather, tiU it shall cone to the pinch." 

▼ille. Bnt Melville's memoirs abound with talcs, Apnd Chafaners« ii. 484. Yet Morton was still 

of which many are doubtful, many most cer* chancellor on the 9lh of the following April, the 

tainlj false. <}aj ©f Rizzi<)'s murder. Keith, App. 117, 128. 

(2) To account for the conduct of Morton, we 

V. 5 
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66 EUZABBTH. [Chap. 11. 

Jan. 2. reride fof some yean oo tbe oontinent ; and MaiOand, relying on the 
discontent of tbe king, formed the project of induciog him to make 
common cause with the exiles. By the agency of G^eorge DoaglaSy 
an illegitimate son of his ancle the late earl of Angus^ it was sug- 
gested to Urn, that Mary had transferred her affections to Rinio (1); 
that the iwrdon of the Hamiltons, and the refusal of the matrimonial 
crown, had proceeded l^om the adYice of that minion ; and that the 
only expedient for him to detain his Just rights was to call in the aid 
of the expatriated lords. The inexperienced prince became the dupe 
of this interested advice and cast himself into the arms of the men, 
who had hitherto professed themsehres his enemies. Two bonds 
were prepared and stibscribed, the one by Darnley, the other by 
Ajrgyle, Mmrray, Rothes, Boyd, and Ochiltree. Darnley engaged to 
prevent their attainder, to obtain their pardon, to support tlieir 
religion, and to aid them in all their Just quarrels : they to become his 

Feb. 90. true subjects, friends to his (fiends, and enemies to bis enemies ^ to 
<d>tain for him the crown matrimonial during the whole of his life : for 
that purpose to take part with him ^^ against all and whosoever that 
'' live and <Ue might; '' to maintain his Just claim to the succession 
fiuling the lady Mary ; to extirpate, or slay every gainsayer; and to 
use their influence with the queen of England, in fovour of bis mo- 
tber and brother, ^' that they might be delivered out of ward (2).'' 

Mar. 1. These engagements were followed by another still more atrocious, 
in which Oarnley avowed his determinatton to bring to puwsbnieBt 
divers persons, especially an Italian called David, who abused the 
conSdenoe of Ijhe queen ; and, if there were any difficulty to proceed 
by way of la w, ' ^ to lake them and slay them wheresoever it might hap- 
'^ pen ; and thenceforth bound himself and his heirs to save seatb- 
^' less all earls, lords, barons, and other, who should aid hiin to 
^^ that enterprise (3)/* The other persons, marked out for slaughter 
in this instrument were supposed to be the earls of Huntley, Both- 
well, and Alhol, the Lords Flemming and Livingston, and sir JanaeB 
Balfour (4). 

(1) fn a letter from Bedrord and Randolph, " All that hytherto we hare bearde, having con- 
^bertBoo,!. ilpp. ]c<r.^ and in a short aarrafive " fSemd the reports framabroode whack oome 
supposed to be written oy Lord Ruthven, but not " to our knoulege, with the sayings of these &•• 
pobliAad tin aftar his death by Cecil, it is inst« " ble men, the lord Morton and lord RuthTcn, 
nuated tl)at Rizzio was the qaeen's paramoof. " that are present, and of them all. that wkiche 
Hiehd'ean be no doubt that thiS is a ealnmny. It '* we have fonnde neareste to ihe trothe, or as we 
is improbable in itself considering his age and " beleve, the trolhe self, have here pnt them in 
person; it is not mentioned by Knox, whose cha- " wry ting." They add that Morton and Ruth- 
rity would have rqoiced toadvanoe such a charge ven will snortly send an account themnelves, con- 
against Mary; il is not oven hinted by Darnley elude with an excuse for the indelicate language 
himself, when he was solicited by the council to which they have attributed to the king and 
niake his complaints against her, and <* not to queen, and in a postscript add that Murray re- 
*' spare her." Keith, M9' See also Tytler, ii. 4- commends them to Cecil as his ** dere friends, 
I may add that both the letter and the narrative ** and such as for Am saAt bathe gcveii this ad- 
were got up for the occasion at the request of ** venture." Ellis, ii. 218* 
Cecil, and are therefore less deserving of credit. ^2) Goodall, K 227 — ^233. 

Ou ^he 20lh ot ifarch he wrote to Randolph to (S) Ibid. 266. In this instrument " to call," 

advertise him ** at good lengthe with the cireom- means to proceed by law. 

" stnnces of those thyngs that were done at the (4) Mary's letter in Keith, 3S2. Indictment of 

" tyme, and of the speuches betwixt the quene Yair in Arnot, App.280. 
" and them," He and Bedford write in return— 



A. D. 1566.] MUKDBR OF RIZZIO. 67 

Reports were agaio circulated, Chat '' ilie evangel" was in danger ; 
that Rixzio was a secret agent from the pope, and that Mary had 
signed the*hoIy leagne, by which, as was pretended, the catholic 
princes bound themselves toextersfiinate the protestantsby a general 
massacre (1). -Most of the conspirators in Edinburgh were leading 
members in the kirk, and had procured from the assembly the 
proclamation of a general fast, to be kept from Sunday to Sunday M«r. s. 
on the week in which the parliament was to open. As if it were 
intend^ to prepare the minds of the godly for scenes of blood, and 
a revolutioBln tbe government, the service for each day was com- 
posed of lessons from the Old Testament, descriptive of the extir- 
pation of idolatry, the punishment of wicked princes, and the visi- 
tations of God on his people, whenever they neglect the admoni- 
tions of th# prophets (2). On the Thursday of the fast, the queen Mar. 7. 
with the nobility chose the Lords of the Articles : the statute of 
attainder was then dripn ^ and the Tuesday folfowing was fixed for 
the day on which it should be passed. But on the Saturday, Morton, M«r. 9 
between seven and eight in the evening, with eighty armed men, 
took possession of the i^ates of the palace. Mary, who was indisposed 
and in the seventh month of her pregnancy, was at the time seated 
at supper in the closet of her bed-chamber, with the commendator 
of Holyrood house and the countess of Argyle, her bastard brother 
and sister. Rizzio, Erskine, captain of the guard, and Beaton, 
Blaster of the household, were in attendance (3). Suddenly the king 
entered by a private staircase, and placing himself next the queen, 
put his arm round her waists He was followed 6y lord Ruthven, in 
complete aumour, the master of Ruthven, Douglas, Ballenlyne, and 
Kerr. Mary, alarmed at the sight of Ruthven, commanded him to 
quit the room, under the penally of treason : but he replied, that 
his errand was with David ^ and the unfortunate secretary, ex- 
claiming ^' Justitia, justitia !'' sprung for protecton behind his so- 
vereign. Her prayers and gestures were despised. Ballentyne threat- 
ened her with his dagger ; Kerr presenled his pistol to her breast ) 
and Douglas, snatching (he king's dirk struck over her shoulder, 
and left the weapon sticking in the back of Rizzio. The table was 
thrown over in the struggle ; and the assassins, dragging their 
victim through the bed-chatfiber^ despatched him in the adjoining 
room, with no fewer than fifty-six wounds. 

<l) MeWiUe, 57. 03. Randolph, snspeeled that (Keith, 33l) " ^Ich is explained by RaiidolDh, 

the queen had signed sqme league for the support " that she will hiiTO mass free for ail men that 

of the catholic worship. Steren^n, 163. 9. She "will hear it." Cotton MSS. Col. B. 9. f: 232. 

had undoubtedly reeeired by Qerneanx a mes- Thia is the only ground on which it has be€n 

sage from the pontiff, in which he exhorted her asserted thai the Scottish cpieeu had entered into 

to coBstaawy, recooiBiended to her care the inte- a league for the extirpation of protestants. 
rests of the cadiolic faith in her realm, and re* (2^ Goodall, i. 347^256. 273- 
quested her to send some of the Scottish prelates (3) Cecil's HnlhTen makes Rizzio to be seated 

to the council of Treat. (Jebb, ii. 2S.) Her an- at one end of the table. Keith, App. I33. Mary, 

swer may be seen in Plot. Con. Trid. ir. 660. She in her letter, numbers him among her domestic 

herself hoped at the parliament ** to hare done servants in (he room. Keith, 331. 
*' some good anent restoring the auld religion ;" 



68 EtlZtVBEtll. [Chap. 11. 

Mary's friends, ignorant of the affray in the closet, had harried 
fromiheir apartments to oppose Morton, and his band of armed fol- 
lowers. After some fighting, they were driven back : Huntley and 
Bothwell made their escape through the windows ; the rest maintain- 
ed themselves in different rooms, till they were allowed to depart, 

M«r. 10. about two in the morning. At noon, Darnley, of his own authority, 
dissolved the parliament ; and before evening, he was joined by 

Mar. 11. Murray, and the exiles (h)m Berwick. The following morning, the 
chiefs of the conspirators sate in secret consultation ; and it was re- 
solved to conflne the queen in the castle of Stirling, till she should 
consent to approve in parliament of the late proceedings, to establish 
*Mhe evangel" by law, and to give to her husband the crown ma- 
trimonial. After dinner, relying on the assurances of Darnley, (hey 
separated, and repaired to their respective dwellings in the city (1). 
Mary had passed the first night and day in fits and lamentations. 
She felt some relief from the kind expressions of her brother, the 
^rl of Murray ; and was no sooner left alone with her husband, 
than she resumed her former ascendency, and convinced him of the 
impropriety of his conduct. Darnley's repentance rendered unne- 
cessary the preparations which had been made by Huntley and 

Mar. 12. Bothwell; aud the same night, the king and queen, attended by 
the captain of the guard and two servants, secretly left the palace, 
and reached in safety the Castle of Dunbar (2). The royal standard 
was immediately unfurled : before the end of the week eight 
thousand faithful subjects had hastened to the aid of Mary ; and as 
she approached Edinburgh, the murderers left the city, and fled 

Mar. 18. wlth prccipitation to Berwick. The English queen had been informed 
of the object of the conspiracy ; she had even ordered three hun- 
dred pounds to be given to Murray before he left Berwick \ but 
when she heard of the result, she sent her congratulations to her 
Scottish sister, and at her request commanded the assassins to leave 

May. 7. the kingdom. But the messenger was instructed to remark, at (he 
same time, that England was long and broad ; and that they had 
nothing to fear, if they did not provoke inquiry by obtruding 
themselves on the notice of the public (3). 

(1) Keith, 330- App. 119. Robertson,!. App, <' cooserracion of the a niytie betwixt the towe 

XT. Arnot, 378. 380- .'* After this maimer/' says ** realmes, and the relief of their frends." Cliartes 

Knox, " the noblemen were relieved of their tX. of France, in a despatch to Founmevanlx, his 

*' tremble, and rMtored to their places and rooins} ambassador in Spain, ( 8 Ap. 1S66 ; Mys, that 

*' and likewise the chorch reformed; and all that Mary had in several letters to her nncle the caii^ 

'* professed the evangel within this realme, after dinal oi'Lorraia given a detailed account of this 

" fasting and prayer were deUsrered and freed malhenxvuse tra^xlye... '* qoe le march^ que 

** from the apparent dangers which were like avoient faict les meschans, qui en aont coupables, 

** to have fallen upon them." Knox, Hist. 394. n'estoit pas aeuleqi^nt de tuer le secretaire, mais 

(f ) On the same day the earl of Bedford at elie mesme, et Tenfant dont elle est grosae, aT-ec- 

Berwick, nimware of the turn which took place qaes protaiesse de conronner son mari loi de U 

that evening, wrote to Cecil, exalting " that ooiyx>nne matrimooialle, et apr^ sa mort here- 

" every thing now would go well." Apad Chal- dttaire. I41 panvre dame diet d'avantage qu'eUe 

mers, i 167. aestetraisn^,oaltraig^etemprisoun^, et estoit 

(81| Id. ii. 353. Their defence to the earl of en telle estat qn'elle s'estimoit sans i^yaome." 

Bedford may be seefi in Stevenson, 169. They From a copy of the despatch by H. Qow«rd, 

protest that in this murder ** they mened no other Esq. 
*' thing bat the establishinge of the religion, 



A. D. 1566.] MARY IS DBLIYERED OF A SON. 69 

Mary, with her characteristic facility, affected to belietc the 
apology and protestations of her husband (1), granted a full pardon 
^ to Murray and his companions, and, though a few of the minor 
criminals were punished with death, extended her mercy to several 
of the conspirators, who were not actually engaged in the murder. 
As the time of her delivery approached, she took up her residence 
in the castle of Edinburgh. Both Elizabeth and Murray, the people 
of England and the people of Scotland, looked forward with sus- 
pense and anxiety to the result. It might give Mary an heir to her 
throne and her pretensions ; it might, considering the distressing 
scenes through which she had passed, prove fatal both to the mother 
and the child. Murray excluded from the castle every person of 
eminence but bis brother-in-law Argyle ; and Elizabeth ordered 
Randolph, who for his connexion with the conspirators had been xoysT. 
expelled from Scotland (2), to linger in the neighbourhood of Ber- 
wick. At length their hopes, if they really cherished such guilty 
hopes, were disappointed.. The Scottish queen was delivered of a juue 19. 
son^ and the child lived to ascend the thrones of both kingdoms. 
Elizabeth was dancing at. Greenwich when Cecil whispered the 
intelligence in her ear. She ia^tantly retired to her chair, reclined 
her head on her hand, and appeared for some time absorbed in pro- 
found- thought. By the nextniorning her feelings were suflOcienlly 
subdued, and the messenger was admitted. She expressed her sa- 
tisfaction at the happy event, accepted the office of gossip at the 
baptism, and appointed the earl of Bedford to assist in quality of her 
ambassador at the ceremony (3). 

In England the birth of the young prince, who was named James, 
was hailed with exultation by the advocates of the Scottish line : 
many who had appeared indifferent, as long as Mary remained 
childless, came forward in support of her cause ; and EKzabcth 
herself, jealous of the good fortune of her sister queen, began to 
think seriously of marriage, that she also might have issue to 
inherit her crown. At the same time she grew more fixed in her 
resolution to keep the right of succession undecided, perhaps 
through apprehension of danger, more probably from the selfishness 
of ambition, which could not bear .another so near the throne. Her 
obstinacy, however, was productive of one advantage to the nation : 

(1) He pabliabed a declaration of his inno ■ ** parpose, northatrortheqnhiikhewasdireeted. 
cence of the conspiracy. Keitb, 334. It deceived '< there by her." Keith, 344. Her chief complaint; 
no one, and lowered him in the estimation of all. was that Bandolph supplied her rebels with no- 
Mary herself, though she had seen the bonds, ney ; a complaint, the truth of which is attested 
jwys, she did always excuse him thereof, and was by Randolph himself in Ellis, 2 Ser. iii . 134. At 
willing to appear as if bhe believed it not. ibid, this time Mary's envoy to Elizabeth was Robert 
350. Melville : and Randolph in a confidential letter to. 

(2) Mary having obtained proofs that he had Cecil tiomplains that to him, through the thought- 
been active in all the conspiracies against her, less loquacity of the queen, the secrets of his 
ordered him to quit the kingdoQ^; and wrote to despAtchcs had been revealed, to his own discre- 
excnse the measure to Elizabeth, " as his beha- dit, in Scotland, and to the manifest danger at 
*• viour must have b«*n besides (ElizabelVs) their Scottish friends. UayncS|^447. 

** opinion, and tending to some other fine or (3) Mclviijle, 70. 



70 ELIZABETH. [Gbap. H. 

it put an ertd to tbal tome sobmlssion to tjbe will of the soyereign, 
which had charaeteriied and disgraced the parliements under the 
dynasty of Che Tadors. The diacontent of the nalton bant forth in 
defiance of every restraint imposed by the gofernment \ and the 
motiTes and obligations of the queen were discussed with a freedom 
of speech, which alarmed the court, and scandalized the adfocates 
of aibitrary power. 

After six prorogations poverty had compelled Elizabeth -to aom- 
mon a parliament. The lords of the council, aware of the national 

Oct. 18 fiBeling, requested to be inlbrmed of her sentiments respecting mar- 
riage and the succession. She heard them with impatience. Her 
subjects, she said, fh>m their eiperience of the past, might rely on 
her maternal solicitude for the future. They had no reason to com- 
plain of her gOTemment, unless it were on account of the war with 
France, the blame of which her councillors might take to themseltes, 
since.they had dragged her into it against her better Judgment. As 
far as regarded her marriage, they were acquaiiilted with the 
negotiati^ into which she had entered : but as to het opinion 
respecting the succession, she should keep it Jocked up within her 
. own breast. Let them go and perform their duti^» and slie would 
perform hers (1). 

^' i8. As soon as the motion for a supply was made in the lower house, 
it was opposed, on the ground that the queen hafl not redeemed the 
pledge, on the faith of which the last grant had been Toted : she 
had neither married, nor declared her successor. It was in yain 
that to subdue the opposition a royal message informed the house 
that she had resolved to marry. A vote was passed, that the business 
of the supply and of the succession should accompany each 
other (2). 

Oct. 22. ipi^^ tipper house sent a deputation of twenty peers to lay before 
the queen the evils* resulting from her silence. She answered in an 
angry and imperious tone, that she did not choose that her grave 
should be dug while she was yet alive*, that the commons had acted 
like rebels ; they had behaved to her as they durst not have behayed 
to her father; that the lords might come to similar resolutions, if 
they pleased ; their votes were but empty sounds wfihout her assent. 
She would never confide such high and important interests to a 
multitude of hairbrained politicians, but meant to select six grave 
and discreet counsellors, and when she had heard their opinions, 
would acquaint the lords with her decision (3). 

(l) See a letter to the king oF France, probably however plain that bodi their petition aud tke 

from the French ambassador, published by Mr. answer refer not to theqaetn's marriage, Imt to 

D'lsraeli, Curiosities of Literature, 111. 118. the succession. Her meaning was explained by 

(It) D'Ewes, 124. D'Israeli, ibid. herself on another occasion. " I will not l»e ba- 

(3) Lords' Journals, 635. D'lsraeU. If9— ^2l. <* ried while I am liTing, as my sister was. Do I 

Mr. D'Israeli thinks that the expression of dig- '* not know, how during her life erery oq« kas- 

ging her xrare while yet alire alluded to her ** tened to me at Hatfidd ? I am not inclined to 

supposed objectiou to marriage, ob nescio quam '< see any such trarellers." D'isnteli, iii. 1 14. 
muliebrem impotentiam. Camden, i. 123. It is 
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This answer provoked several varm diseussions in both bouses. 
Sentiments were uttered, which for centuries had not been heard 
within those walls ; that the tranquiHity of the nation was not to be 
hazarded to lull the apprehensions of a weak and capricious 
woman ; that the queen possessed her high dignity for the public 
benefit ; and that, if she were negligent of her duly, it was the 
office of the lords and commons to compel her to perform it. The 
earis of Pembroke ^d Leicester received a prohibition to appear oct.3T. 
in the royal presence. The duke of NorMk, who though he spoke 
with caution, was suspected of being the leader of the opposition, 
was marked out for imprisonment and prosecution (1). 

The two houses now joined in a common petition, which was 
read to the queen by the lord keeper, in presence of a numerdds 
deputation of lords and commoners. Her reply was delivered with Nor. s. 
great temper, but wrapped as usual in affected obscurity of language. 
^^ If," she said, '^ any here doubt that I am by vow or detergiina- 
<^ (ion bent never to trade in that kind of life (marriage), put out 
^' that kind of heresy, for your belief is therein awry. For thoiMh 
^^ I can think it best for a private woman, yet I do strive with 
^' myself, to think it not meet for a prince ; and if I can bend my 
^' liking to your need, I will not resist such a mind. As to the sue- 
^' cession, the greatness of the cause, and the need of your returns 
^' doth make me say, that which I think the wise may easily gu^, 
^' that as a short time for so long continuance, ought not to pass 
^^by rote, as many tell their tales; even so, as cause by con- 
^^ ference with the learned shall show me nwAter worth the ut- 
^^ terance for your behoof^ so shall I more glactty pursiie your good 
^^ after my days, than with all my prayers, whilst I live, be means 
^^ to linger my living thread (2)." With this enigmatic answei' the ivov*^. 
commons were not content. But Elizabeth sent them an order to 
proceed to other matters. They maintained that the royal message »<>▼. 12. 
was an infringement of their liberties ; she repealed the command. - 
They obeyed with reluctance : but still allowed the bill for the 
subsidy, which had been read only once, to lie, unnoticed on the 
table. The queen, after the pause of a fortnight, had the prudence 
to yield. She revoked her former orders; she even submitted to not. 2s. 
court the favour of the people, by ordering the sum originally de- 
manded to be reduced. After these concessions the public business 
proceeded; and, as soon as a fifteenth and t^nth, with a subsidy, 
bad been voted, the parliament was dissolved. On that occasion she \'^^' 
took her leave of the two houses in a sarcastic and uncourteous'^^A- 3. 



(1) Camb. 124, 125. Murdin, 762. D'hraeli, her to speak officially in the languaffe of ordi. 

121. nary men. On all similar occasions she employs 

(2^ D'Ewes, 107- I have inserted this speech, snch qoaintness of expression and such stttdie4 

to give the reader a specimen of the queen's elo- obscurity, that it is almost always difficult to com* 

^ence. She seems to have thought it beneath prebend her meaning, 
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* speech, in vhich she warned them never more to trifle with the 
patience or tbeir soyereign (1). 

The pariiameot ^as scarcely dissolfed, before the.attentioD of 
Elizabeth was called towards Scotland, by a succession of eyents, 
scarcely lo be paralleled in history. The murder of Rizzio had 
disappointed the hopes of Darnley. Instead of obtaining the ma- 
trimonial crown, and with it the sovereign authority, he found 
himself without power or inOuence) an object of scorn to some, and 
of aversion to others. Mary, though she might forgive, could not 
forget the outrage which be had offered to her. Neglecting his 
advice, she formed a new administration, in which to Huntley, 
whom she had appointed chancellor, and Bothwell, the hereditary 
admiral of Scotland, she added her brother Murray, and Argyle, 
who had married the sister of Murray. There existed, indeed, 
several causes of dissension between Murray and Bothwell (2) -, but 
she prevailed on them to be reconciled ^ and at their joint interces- 
sion, she pardoned Maittand, notwithstanding the warm opposition 
Aug. of Darnley. This imprudent prince threatened, in his vexation, to 

^'^' kill Murray \ and soop afterwards absenting himself from court, re- 
fused to return, till three of the chief officers of state shouU be ex- 

sept. ss. eluded from the royal councils. In his residence at Stiriing, he 
formed the capricious design of leaving the kingdom. Lennox, his 
father, unable to dissuade him, wrote to the queen, at whose iavi- 

scpt. 39. tation he consented, though with reluctance, to repair to Edin- 
burgh. Having endeavoured in vain to change his resolution, Mary 
led him before the council, and, holding him by the hand, conjured 
him to detail his complaints, and not to spare her, if she were the 
cause of offence. In his answer he exonerated her from all blanie (3); 

(1) D'Ewes, 117. Joonals of Commons, 76. da Comle de BotliweU." EiUo. 1829. An EagUak 
78. Camden. 130. She snspected all who were translation from which I uall quote hereafter, 
warm on this subject of being more friendly to was given in Ihe Mew Monthly Magwine for 
Mary than to her. "If," she says in a paper written Jnue, 1 825. 

by herself, ** these fellows were well answered, (3) Keith, 845. 851. At this time, and for two 

" and paid with lawful coin, there would be no months before, Buchanan represents the qooan 

** more counterfeits among them." See Archco- as liTing in the most shameful adultery wtdi 

log. xTiii. 342. Bothwell. Now it is impossible to reconeile sndi 

(2) As earl Bothwell wiH frequently daimthe an assertion with the testimony of those -who 
notice of the reader in the following pages, it were present when Mary exhorted Darnley to 
will be proper to state that he succeeded his fa- explain his motires of discontent. " Her majesty 
tiler Patrick in 1556. Though he was a protes- " said, that she had a dear conscience, duit in 
tant, he supported the queen's cause during the " all her life she had done uo action which cooM 
war with the lords of the congregation, and was ** any wise prejudge his or her own honour; 
the person who intercepted the money sent to '* nevertheless, as she might, perhaps, have ^i^ctf 
them from Elizabeth. After the return of Mary "offence without design, she was willing to 
to Scotland* he was imprisoned by order of Mur- " make amends as far as he should require : «uid 
ray, but released on condition that he should quit " therefore, praved him not to dissemble the oc- 
the kingdom. In France he obtained the post of " casion of his displeasure, if any he had, nor to 
captain of the Scottish guard, but returned to his " spare her in the least matter. He would mot 
native country some time before* the marriage " at all own that he intended any Toyage, or had 
with Darnley, and was now one of the most any discontent, and declared fredy, " that the 
powerful noblemen in the kingdom, being war- " queen had not given him any occasion for 
denof the marches as wdl as high admiral. See "any.'.' "We testify, as far as things coold 
a memorial, which, after his escape from Scot- " come to our knowledge, he has had no gronnd 
land in 1567» he addiessed to the king of Den. *' of complaint: but on the contrary, that he has 
mark, on the eve of twelfth-<lay . It has been " the very best of reason to look upon himself ns 
preserved in the royal Swedish library, at Drott^ " one of the most fortunate princes in Christen- 

ningholm, and was puUished in " Les Affaires " dom, could he but know his own happiness.** 
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but on eyery other point was sullen and resenred. Returning, how- 
oyer, to Stirling, he acquainted her by letter that his griefances 
might be reduced to two heads -, the want or authority, and the 
neglect which he experienced from the nobility.' She replied, that 
the first proceeded from his own fault, since he had employed the 
authority with which she first intrusted him against herself; and that 
he could not expect the nobility to Ioto and honour a prince, who 
never sought to deserve their affection or respect. 

The queen, with the lords of the councO, repaired to Jedburgh to oet. 17. 
hold the court, called the justice ayre (1). Here she was seized with 
a dangerous fever; on the seventh and eighth days she lay for 
several hours in a state of insensibility, and so slender were the 
hopes of her recovery, that the lords resolved, in the event of her 
death, to proceed to Edinburgh, and settle the government ; a re- 
solution- which, if it had been executed, would undoubtedly have 
excluded the king, and placed the regency in the hands of Murray. 
During the intervals between the fits Mary edified the assistants, 
by her piety, composure, and resignation. She recommended, by 
letter, her son to the protection of the king of France, and of the 
queen of England ; and sending for the lords, exhorted them to live 
in harmony with each other, required them to watch with care 
over the education of the young prince, and solicited, as a last 
favour, liberty of conscience for their countrymen who professed 
the catholic faith, the faith in which she had been bred, and in 
which it was her determination to die (2). On the ninth day, how- oet. 28. 
ever, the symptoms were more favourable : she began to recover 
slowly : and the king, who had been sent for at the beginning of 
taer illness, at length paid her a visit, but departed on the mor- 
row (3). Oct. SI. 

As soon as the queen was able to mount her horse, she proceeded hot. 
along the banks of the Tweed (o Berwick, and thence to the castle 
of Graigmillar, where she was Joined by Darnley. But no advance 
was made towards a reconciliation. He was too proiid to submit; 
she too suspicious to trust him. The delicacy of her health added, 
perhaps, to the anxiety of her mind ; and she was often heard to 

Lords of Council, Oct. 8; Keith, 349. Ihitbuid jowney to m« him. Bat ChaluMn has shown that 

sent a copy of this statement to the archbishm) of she allowed eight days to pass ; and that it was 

Glasgow. From his letter it appears that Mary on the 16th that she rode from Jrdborgh to Her- 

desired the lords of the council to subscribe it, mitage castle, a distance of twenty English miles, 

and forward it to the king of France, the qneen and returned the same day. Her visit might be 

■Bother, and the cardinal of Lorrain. It is, how* for a political pnrpoee, as he was her lieutenant 

erer, cTident, that he meant it to be considered on the borders, and as she ordered a '* masse of 

as detailing the truth. (Laing, ii. App. 730 ^"^^ papers" to be forwarded to him the next day. 

it is confirmed by other letters from Le Croc and Chalmers, i. 191. ii. 12. 

from Melville. Keith, 345. 350. (ft) See the original letter in Keith, App. 133 

(l) Those who represent Mary as enamonred •— 136* Camden, 130. Maitland attributes her 

of Bothwell attach mnch importance to a visit fever to anxiety of mind, caused by the behaviour 

vrhich she paid to him from Jedburgh. On the of Darnley. Laing, ii. App. 74. 
8th be had been wounded in the hand by an (3)LeCroc, the ambassador, say< of the king's 

outlaw ; and, if we may believe them, her love conduct, c'est une faute que je pt puis excuser, 

iadnced her that instant to take a dangerous 1 33. 
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!>««• 3. iameDt that she had not died of the ferer at Jedborgh (1). Her sitiuh 
tion did not escape the eyes of Marray and Maitland, the enemies 
of Darnley, who bad accused the former of a design to assassinats 
him, and had demanded, as^he price of his retom to court, thai the 
latter should be dismissed from the offioe of secretary (2). As soon 
as the Icing departed, they formed the following plan, by which 
they might both secure themselves from his hostility, and obtain a 
pardon for their associates still in exile. Their hopes were founded 
on the persuasion that Mary would cheerfully purchase, at any 
price, a divorce from the man who had so cruelly offended her; 
and that (he consent of the other noblemen might be won, if it were 
rewarded with an act of parliament, conflrming (o them the several 
grants which had been obtained from the improvident liberality of 
the queen. With this view they opened the design separately to 
Huntley, Argyle, and Both well, and all five waited in a body on 
Mary. Maitland, having reminded her of the injuries which she had 
received from Darnley, and of the dlMtinacy with which he per- 
severed in his misconduct, conjured her, in the name of all present^ 
to give her consent to a divorce. At first she discovered no disap- 
probation of the proposal, provided it might be done according to 
law, and without prejudice (o the right of her child. But soon she 
asked, whether it were not more advisable, that she should retire 
for a while, and reside with her relations in France*, perhaps Ham- 
ley, thus abandoned to himself, might learn to reform. Maitland 
replied that they could find the means of freeing her from bim 
without prejudice to the rights of her son : and Ihat Murray, though 
as scrupulous for a protestant as she was for a catholic, would look 
through his fingers at their doing, and say nothing against it. Mary 
ended the conference with these words : ^^ I wiU that ye do nothing, 
*^ through which any spot may be laid to my honour or con- 
'^ science; and therefore, 1 pray you, rather let the matter be io 
^^ the state that it is, abiding till God of his goodness put remiBdy 
♦' therelo(3)." 

This answer of the queen put an end to the project of divorce ; 
and the lords reverted to another scheme, which had been previously 
agitated, that of assassination. Bdhwell took upon himself to per- 
petrate the crime; the others to save him scathless from the con- 
sequences. A bond was drawn by Sir James Balfour. It styled the 
king a young fool and proud tyrant, expressed the determination 
of the sd>scriber8 to prevent him from obtaining the rule over theoi) 

(J^ Keith, Prflff. rii. fay his silence, appears io MknowleAge its ae- 

(2) n»id. S5I. cnracy. It is probably to this meetiiig at Crai|^ 

(3)OfthisconTer8a(tioQt&ere canbe nodonbt. miOar that the Spanish ambassadtMr aUi&de», 

It was brought forward by Hantley and Arg]rle, when he writes that " many had sought to ea- 

to proTe that Marray was the original proposer " gage her in a conspiracy against her bnsl»a«id, 

of the plan to get rid of Darnley, and conse- '* but that she gave a n<»gatiTe to e^«ry point." 

qoently had even then an eye to the subseqnent Memorias, 319. 
morder. In his answer he passes it over ; and, 
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obliged Khem to remof e him by some espedieoi or other, and made 
each deelare that he would repute *^f^e deed his own,'' by whom- 
soeyer it might bedone(l). This instrameot was signed by Huntley, 
Argyle, Bothwell, Maitland, and Balfoar. Whether Murray added 
his name may be disputed. To me he appears to have acted wilh 
his usual duplicity ; he would remain neuter \ ^^ would neither help 
'^. nor hinder (2)." 

From Graigmillar, the ({ueen proceeded to Stirling, where the 
royal infant was baptized; Though Darnley was in the castle, he did D«e. 17. 
not appear. Elizabeth had forbidden her ambassador at the baptism, 
ttie earl of Bedford (3), to give him the title of king ; and Le Croc, 
the French agent, had receive an order not even to speak to him, 
till he should be reconciled to the queen. When the rejoicings were 
over, Bedford and Gastelnau, each in the name and by the command Dec. 24. 
of his sovereign, solicited the return of Morton, and was seconded 
by the prayers of Murray, Bothwell, and the other lords. Mary 
could no longer refuse ; a pardon for the banished earl and ' his 
seventyHsix associates was granted, on condition that they should not 
return to Scotland during the two following years -, and Darnley, 
either to show his displeasure, or through fear for his life, left 
ttie court the same day, and retired to his father's residence in 
Glasgow (4). 

Before the lords would Intercede in favour of Morton, they had 
required, and received his subscription*, and the subscriptions of the 
other exiles, to the bond devised at Graigmillar. In a few days they 
again solicited in his favour ; and Mary consented that he might 
return to his native country, but under an obligation not to approach 
within seven miles of the court (5). The moment he entered Scotland, 
Bothwell and Maitland hastened to meet him \ they consulted 
together «t Whittingham, near the Lammermuir hills; and Iheian. aa. 
murder of Darnley formed the subject of their deliberalfon. When 
they separated, Morton proceeded to Saint Andrew's ; the others 
returned to Edinburgh, accompanied by Archibald Douglas, who 

fi^ Onaiston's confession in Laing, ii. 822< pardon of the exUes, who ** placed/' he aayt, 

(2) It is difficnlt to doubt the sincerity of Or- " great reliance on me, on amount of thq favour 

miston in his confession. According to him» ** besl^wed on me by her mi^esty, and of the 

Bothwell declared, that "the ha iU lords in Craig- *' free access which I had to her t the which I 

<* inilkir, all thai wes ther with the queen/' had '< bad acquired solely by the faithful serrices I 

determined on the death of Darnley. (Laing, ii. ** had performed, as well in the wars of her late 

320 •) But Bothwell might exaggoite, and Mur- ** mother, as in her ow«." BoihweU's Memorial, r 

ray nimself maintains that he signed no bond 526. 

there. (Goodall, ii. 321.^ I have, therefore, adopt- (5^ Compare the letter of Dnaglas, Robertson, 

ed the deposition of Paris : il ne veult n'ayder ii. App. xii., with the confession of Mortoa, 

ne uuire. ( Laing, ii. 299.) That deposition was Laing, ii. 354* When the lords proposed the di- 

plainly made to propitiate Murraj; it, therefore, vorce to Mary, at CraigmiUM*, they made the re» 

says as little against him as was possiMe ; and torn of Morton an indispenaable condition ; had 

yet amounts to an acknowledgment that he was they proposed the asaassioatioa to her, they 

privy to the plot, and had no objection to its wonla have done the same. Her delay in.grant* 

success. ing the pardon, and the n^^otions which iho 

(3^ He took with him as a present a font of successivdy appended to ili show that no sadb 

gold : the countess of Argyle was god-mother, as thing had taken j^laoa. If it bad, she woold eei^ 

proxy for Elizabeth. Keith, 360> tainiy have permitted him to retam to the court 

(4) Ibid. vii. 429. Chalmers, 175. 342. Bothwell at once, 
assumes to himself the merit of obtaining the 
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was 800D remaoded wilh this message froin Maltland : '^ Scliaw the 
'^ erle Morton, that the queoe wtn hear no speech of that matter 
^^ appointed unto him." When the messenger complained of its 
obscurilf , he was told that it would be sufficiently intelligible to bis 
master (1). 
Itchanced thatatthis time the small-pox was prevalent in Glasgow, 

Jan. 4. and that Darnley took the infection. When the news reached Edin- 
burgh, Mary sent her own physician to her husband, with a message 
that she would shortly visit him herself (2), This promise she Tul- 

Jan. 24. flUed : their affection seemed to revive; and they mutually promised 

Jan. 38. to forgct all former causes of offence (3). From Glasgow, as soon 
as he was able to remove, she returned with him lo Edinburgh, 

Jan. SI. and placed him for the benefit of the air, without the walls, in a 
house belonging to the provost of St. Mary's, generally called 
^' the Kirk of Field.'' Here it was that the conspirators prepared to 
execute the plan which had been discussed, and probably arranged, 
in the meeting at Whiltingham. By a door id the city wall, Iheir 
agents obtained access to the cellar of the house, undermined the 
foundations in several parts, and placed a sufficient quantity of gun- 
powder under the angles of the building (4). The queen visited her 
husband daily, gave him repeated testimonies of her affection, and 
frequently slept in the room under his bed-chamber. She had pro- 
mised to be present at a masked ball, to be given on the ninth of 
February, in honour of the marriage of Sebastiani and Margaret 
Garwood, two of her servants ; and the certainty of her absence on 
that night induced the conspirators to select it for the execution of 
the plot. 
On the ninth, Mary went as usual to the Kirk of Field, wilh a 

Feb. 9 numerous retinue, remained in Darnley's company from six till 
almost eleven o'clock, and at her departure kiss^ him, and taking 
a ring from her finger, placed it on his. She then returned by the 
light of torches lo Holyrood house : on the termination of the baO, 

Feb. 10. a little after twelve, she retired to her chamber ^ and about two the 

(i) Ibid. Arnoty S89, and the letters of Bed- nes. Telle malarentare est adyenne an temps ^«e 

fora, Jan. 9« and of Drary, Jan. 3S, in Chalmers, sa mate et le roy estoient an meillore mesoafe 

ii. 227. Goodall, i. 282. if we may beliere Mor- qne Ton ponroit desirer.' ii. 114. 
ton, he refused to concur in the mnrder, unless (4) In the confession of Powrie, Hay, Hepburn, 

Bothwell diould procure him permission from and Paris, wrung from them by torture, it is said, 

the queen. This was promised bat not effected, that the powder was placed, between tea and 

One thing, however, is plain, that he permitted eleven at night, in the cpieen's bed-chamber, 

Douglas, his confidential friend, to act as his under the king's, while she, with her attendsnts, 

-' substitute. See his confession, Bannatyne, 494, were with him in bis own room. ( Lain^, ii. 269. 

and Laing, ii. 354, and theietter of Douglas, 279. 284. 304.) I see not what advantage could 
Robertson, ii.>App. xii. 'be derived from this story ; yet it is difficult to 

(2)These particulars, from the letters of Drury believe it. Not only do the time, the distance 

and Bedford, prove the falsehood of Buchanan's and the manner of conveying the powder, render 

account. Chalmers, ii. 178. it improbable ; but the council, in their letter of 

(3) It seems to me proved beyond contradic-' the lOth, Mary, in her's of the 12th, and the 

tion, that a reconciliation had, apparently at trial of Morton prove, that the house was blown 

least, taken pbce. In addition to the testimonies up from the very foundation, so that not one 

GoUected by other writers, Mr. Chalmers ad- stone was left upon another. Hence the i«al 

duces that of Oemault, taken at Berwick, Feb. mine must have been made in the cellar. Keith. 

12 : ** la bonne intelligence et union en quoi lad' pref. viii. Laing. ii. 97> 351. Chalmers, ii. 44s. 
dame, et led' sr roy vivoient depuis trois semai- 
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I palace and city were shaken by a tremendous explosion. It was soon 

I ascertained that the house of Kirk of Field had been blown up with 
gunpowdm* ; that the dead bodies of the king and his page Taylor 

I were lying uninjured in the garden ; that two men had perished 
among the ruins \ and that three others had escaped with Tery little 

, hurl (1). 

This tragical eTent has given birth to an intei^ting controyersy^ 

\ whether the Scottish queen was or was not privy and consenting to 
the death of her husband. Few questions in history have been more 
keenly or more dbstinately discussed ; but her advocates, as well as 
her accusers, occasionally leave the pursuit of truth for the pursuit 
of victory -, their ardour betrays both parties into errors and misre- 
presentations ; and the progress of the historian is retarded at every 
step by the conflicting opinions and insidious artifices of his guides. 
In the conduct of Mary, previously to the murder of Darnley, I see 
nothing that can fairly impeach her character. There is no credible 
evidence that she was cognizant of the design, much less that she 
was the accomplice of the assassins. But in her behaviour subse- 
quently to that event, there is much of more questionable tendency, 
which, in the supposition of her guilt, will be considered as the 
consequence of the crime; in the supposition of her innocence, may 
be explained away by a reference to the difficulties of her situation. 
I shall narrate the facts with impartiality : the reader must draw his 
own conclusion (2). 

It is acknowledged by all, that the queen acted, at first, as an 
innocent woman would have acted. She lamented the fate of a 
husband, to whom she had been so lately reconciled. She expressed 
a suspicion, that it had been intended to involve her in the same 
destruction ; and she repeatedly announced her resolution to take 
ample vengeance on the authors of so flagitious a crime. Her cham- 
ber, according to custom on the death of a king, was hung With 
black ; the light of the day was excluded ; and in darkness and soli- 
tude she received the few whQ were admitted to ofl^r their respects 
or condolence. Letters, describing the manner of the murder, the 
state of her mind, and the measures which she intended to pursue, 
were written to the foreign courts (3J -, judicial inquiries were in- Feb. to. 

(l) Keitb, pnef. Tiii. Laing, ii. 97. The was led by Buchanan. Those letters will be no« 

king's body was, by order of the conncil, em- ticed in the following chapter : here I will only 

balmed, and interred by night in the royal tomb, remark, that, if Mary and Bothwell, with a riew 

' by the sida of the queen's father, James V., on to their own marriage, had resolred to remore 

Feb. 15. To inter by night and without any Darnhry out of the way, poison would hare of- 

ceremony had become customary in Scotland fered them an expedient equally sure, and iftfi< 

since the Reformation, of which numerous in* nitely less dangerous. It is strange that they ' 

stances in^y be seen in Balfour, ii. 250-1-2. should hare remsed thot which would probaUy 

319-30. The slander of Budunan that he wa« bare concealed the murder of the sick man, and 

I • deposited 'by the side of Rizzio is <spo8ed by hare adopted that— the blowing up of the house 

Keith, 368. — ^which most publish the murder to the whde 

' (2) The reader will see, that hitherto I hare world. 

' made no reference to the celebrated letters, on (3) Keith; pref. riii. Anderson, ii. 902. 

I which depends the credit due to Buchanan in Laing, ii. 97. Kiilegrew's letter in Chalmers, i. 

his bistory and detection, and to de Thou, who 209. 
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stiUttedy and a proclamaUon wa» Issued, oferiog rewaids in monef 
and land, for ibe discovery and apprebensioo of Ibe murderers, with 
Feb. is. a full pardon lo any one of Ibe parly wbo hfouM accuse his accom- 
plices. The same noblemen continued to attend the royal person ; 
and Murray, who the day before the Bmrder had left the court on a 
visit lo his wife, rejoined his colleagues in the council. 

Men, in accordance with their political partialities, attributed 
the murder to the leaders of one or oiher of the 4wo great foctlons 
which divided the nobility. Aftai: a few days, placards appeared 
Feb. 16. on the Tolbooth and the walls, charging the crime on BothweU 
and several of his dependants, '^ the queen herself assenting there- 
^^ to.'' A proclamation immediately called on the accuser lo eome 
forth with his proofs, promising him impunity for his person^ and 
Feb. 19. the reward which had been offered for the discovery. He replied, 
by other placards, demanding as previous conditions, thai the 
money should be deposited in safe hands, and that certain persons, 
servants about the palace, ahould be taken into custody. It was 
soon ascertained that the writer was James Murray, a partisan 
of the faction hostile to the court : but though the most diligent 
search was made after him he had the good fortune to escape dis- 
covery (1). 

By this time the earl of Lennox, the father of Damley, who had 
come to an understanding with Argyle, Morton, Murray, and their 
friends (2), took up th^ charge where it had been left by its anony- 
Feb. 20. mous autiior. In a long correspondence with Mary, he requested 
ber not to wait the meeting of paiiiament, but to imprison the 
persons mentioned in the placards, and to examine them before 
a convention of the nobility. The parHament she had called al- 
ready, the imprisonment she refused, on Ihe mere authority of 
an anonymous hand-bill. Let him come forward himself, and she 
Mar. IT. would deal with those accused by him according to law. When 
his answer, in which, instead of accusing as guilty, he only de- 
nounced these persons as vehemently suspected of the murder, 
Mar. 24. was laid before the council, BothweU haughty declared that he 
would not allow such suspicion to remain a blot upon his cha- 
raet^, and (temanded a speedy trial. The twelfth of April was 
appointed, and due notice sent to the earl of Lennox. Murray, 
with his characteristic caution, solicited leave to travel ; and, en- 
trusting his interests to the care of BothweU, departed from Edin- 
Apr. 8. burgh oii his way to France *, and Lennox, aware of his inability 
to support the charge, or intimidated by the superior power of 
the accused, though he had left Glasgow to attend tlie trial, wrote 
from StirHng on the eve of '^ the assize," to request an adjourn- 
Apr. u.ment(3). He had already solicited the good offices of the queen 

(t\ Calaba, tU. {%) Anderson, i. 36. 54; n. ill. Howell, St. 

(3) Ibid. 137. Trials, 007. It is geoeraliy supposed that Hie Uiid 
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of Eogland; asd Etiiabeth instanlly despatched a meMCOger to 
Mary with a letter of oiost affeetionate advice, which did equid Apr. $, 
honour to her head and her heart. Had it been perused by khe 
Scottish queen before the trial, it would probab^ have opened 
her eyes to the abyss which yawned before her : but there is reason 
to believe that it was not suffered to reach the hands of that un- 

* 

fortunate princess till after the aoqaittal of the accused (1). 

The provost of Berwick, the bearer of the letter, had reached Apr. ». 
Holyrood house at an early hour in the morning. But the object 
of his mission was already known : he was treated with incivility, 
and could procure no one to inform Mary of his arrival. After a 
defaiy off some hours, Maitland took the letter, and returned with 
an answer, that the ^ueen was still in bed, and that no one dared 
to disturb her repose. Bothweli immediately proceeded to the 
ToBbooth, surrounded by two hundred soldiers, and foar thousand 
gentlemen. M ijtiattd rode by his side ; Morion aceorafMiDied him, 
and supported bis cause ; the earl of Argyle presided as hereditary 
jvstidary of Scotland (2). A motion to postpone the trial for forty 
dafys was made and njected ^ and, as no prosecutor appeared, the 
^ry havmg heard the indichnent, and evidence to show that Both- 
weli could not have been at the Kirk of Fidd at the time of the 
eipiosion, returned a verdict of acquittal. He then, ^' according 
^^ to nsoage, and the laws of war," by proclamation, and papers 
affiiied to the cross and the church doors, reasserted his innocence, 
and offered to fight, in single combat, against any native of Scot- 
land, France, or England, who should dare to charge him with 
the murder (3). 

To clear herself from suspicion, it was incumbent on the queen 
to bring the real assassins to justice. This had been remarked to 
her by Elizabeth ; it had been urged in the most impressive terms 
by her ambassador at Paris, and it had, on more than one occa- 
sion, been acknowledged by Mary herself. But how, her adver- 

was ipratnted at Ui« cleiNuici«tk>ii «f Lenaox, bnt it.t45-^247. Mr- Laing wHl not allow dm 

Bothwdl aaaeits that it was nanted at hi* own Uorton was at all concerned in this trial, i. 70. 

re<{uest (Memor. SUl) ; attd, VukX this is true, ap- Tet I see not how he can elude the testimony of 

paATs firom the fact, thaft of the seTea denonoced Bdforest (Jebb» i. 408)i or of Camden, Mortonio 

by Lennox, he alone was tried. It is moreorer cansam ejus sostinente, i. 138. Morton had been 

plain thatLenboot shrunk from Ae trial because appointed one of the jury, but paid the forfeit, 

he had no proof. " I find," says Killegrew, the under pretence thtthe was a hinsman of Damlcy. 

JBngtnh envoy, " suspicions >and no proofs." Dmry, ibid. 

Chahners, i. 209. Lennox denounced the persons (9) Anderson, ii. lOf. BothweU's mem. S29. 

charged in the hand'hills : yet no proof was after- He maintains, of course, that he was innocbnt, 

wards brought against any one of them, though and chafrges tibe murder on " the traitors," that 

several other persons were tried, and executed is, the exiles. It may have been that ho was not 

Cor the murder. presenf at the perpetration of the crime ; for, as 

(1) This letter is in Robertson, i. App. xix. there was a guard of fifty men at Holyrood house. 
Archbishop Beaton, from Paris, had equally ex. it is difficult to conceive how any man could have 
horted her to clear her character by the prosecn* entered after the explosion without being chal- 
tion of the mnrderer. Keith, pref. ix. But 1 do lenged; and it was proved by the testimony of 
not believe Melville's story respecting lond Huntley thai, hastening with the intelligence to 
Henries (Melv. 78) t for that nobleman appears in BothweU's apartment, he found him and the 
every instrument about this time as a supporter ' countess in bed. But diis is no proof that the 
of Blary and Bothweli. murder was not committed with his foreknow. 

(2) Sec Dairy's letter of Apr. 15. Chalinors, ledge, or by his agents. 
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saries ask, did 8lie proceed? Slie reftised the reaioiiable petttkm 
of her fother4D-law ; she granted to BothweU a coUasive trial ; and 
she persisted in maintainiog his ionocence on the credit of an 
acquittal, which, to every impartial obsenrer, furnished additional 
confirmation of his guilt. Would she have acted in a manner so 
fatal to her reputation, had she not been impelled by some power- 
M motive, such as consciousness of crime, or a licentious passion 
for the person of the murderer. In reply, her advocates remark, 
that in the preceding statement, much has been taken as fact, 
which never was proved ^ but, even in the supposition of its truth, 
it should be remembered, that Mary was a young and defenc^ess 
woman in the hands of a faction ; that she could receive no infor- 
mation, could adopt no measure, but through the medium of her 
council \ and that this council was composed of the very persons 
who are said to have planned the murder, or directed its execulioD, 
or given bonds to screen the perpetrators from punishment. It 
was no wonder, then, if in such circumstances, and surrounded 
by such interested and unprincipled advisers, she were taught lo 
believe that Bothwell was innocent, that the accusation had been 
suggested by the malice of his enemies, and that Lennox requested 
a delay, because he found himself unable to substantiate the charge. 
Two days after the trial the parliament was opened, and its 
proceedings appear to cast some light on the real object of those 
vrho had procured the death of Darnley. Though Mary had reigned 
but a short time, she had already bestowed, at the solicitation of 
her ministers, two-thirds of the property of the crown on tliem 
and their adherents. They held, however, thes^ acquisitions by 
a precarious tenure \ because the law of Scotland gave the sove- 
reign the power of revoking all such grants at any time, before 
he or she had reached the age of twenty-five years. It was known 
that the late king expressed himself with much warmth against 
the improvident bounty of his wife. In the preceding April, Mary 
had made a partial revocation ; and, as the present was the last year 
in which she could exercise that right, there could be little doiibt 
that Darnley, had he lived, would have urged her to a general act 
of resumption. The great object of the lords was to take away the 
Apr. is. very possibility of such a measure. In the short space of three 
days, the lands forfeited by Huntley were restored, ttie grants made 
to Murray, Bothwell, Morton, Crawford, Caithness, Rothes, 
Semple, Herries, Maitland, and others, were confirmed \ and the 
power of revocation was taken both from the queen and her suc- 
cessors. In addition, the act abolishing the papal Jurisdiction, 
which had been made by the convention in 1560, but had neyer 
received the royal assent, was now ratified *, but to it was appended, 
probably to silence the objections of the queen, a permission for 
all Scotsmen to serve God according to the dictates of their con- 
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/Sciences (1). Lastly, Ihe record of the trial of Bothwell was brought 
into the house, ttie proceedings were revised, and the verdict 
declared just and legal (2). 

On the day after the dissolution of parliament, twenty-four of the Apr. 20. 
principal peers, comprising, as well those who had been distin- 
guished by their loyalty, as those who had repeatedly borne arms 
againsl their sovereign, assembled and subscribed a new bond. 
They were made to assert their belief of the innocence of Both- 
well ] they obliged themselves to defend him against all calumnia- 
tors, with their bodies, heritages, and goods -, and they promised 
upon their consciences, and as they would answer to the eternal 
God, to promote a marriage between him and the queen, as soon 
as it could be done by law, and she might think convenient -, and 
for (hat purpose to aid him with their votes, their lives, and their 
goods, against all mortals whomsoever. If they believed him to have 
been a party to the murder, a more disgraceful association does not 
sully the page of history (3). 

The next day Mary rode to Stirling, to visit her infant son, 
whom, for greater security, she had lately intrusted to the custody 
of the earl of Marr. On her return, she had reached the Foulbrigge, Apr. 24. 
half a mile from the castle of Edinburgh, when she was met by 
Bothwell at the head of one thousand horse. To resist would have 
been fruitless; and the queen with her attendants, the earl of 
Huntley, Maitland, and Melville, was conducted to the castle of 
.Dunbar. There she remained a captive for the space of ten days : 
nor was she suffered to depart till she had consented to become the 
wife of Bothwell (4). 

To explain this ejitraordinary transaction, her enemies represent 
it as a collusion between the parties. They had long been lovers ; 
they wished (0 marry ; and a show of violence was made to save the 
reputation of the queen (5). It is, however, but fair to listen to her 
own story. Mary tells us, that previously to her visit to Stirling, 
Bothwell had dropped some hints of marriage, but received so re- 

(!> Keitli, 878> Act Pari. ii. 547. ItissiDga- powerful objections. 1°. Mary's enemies never 

lar, that Andersen published the coofirmalion to spoke of the collusion for many months after- 

Bothwell, and omitted the others, i, 117. wards. In their different proclamations, and in 

(2) This was asserted by Mary, and a number the act of parliament against Bothwell, they con- 

of Scottish lords in their instructions to Mary's sidered her captivity as real, and effected by 

agents in England. Goodal, ii. 163. 342. 361. superior force. Anderson, i. 131. 136. 139. 143. 

Mr. Laing tells us, that it was a direct and wilful Act Pari. iii. 6 — 8. 2* • To prove the collusion, 

falsehood, i. 69, note. Yet Bothwell, without any they produced a paper said to have been written 

concert with her or them, asserts the same in his or signed by her, and purporting to be a license 

memorial, p. 521. There cannot be a donbl of to the lords to subscribe the bond on the 20lh. 

Ihe fact. Now, if this license were genuine, no appearance 

(3' Keith, i. 383. Anderson, i. 107 The sub- of force would have been necessary; she had al- 

scribers comprise all the bishops that were in ready declared to the whole nobility of Scotland 

parliament but one, all the earls but two, and all that she was willing to marry the earl. If it be 

the lords but five. It is stated by Camden, that not, how can we assent tu an hypothesis, the 

the bond was devised by the parties to the framers of which were compelled to commit an 

murder, nc Bothwellus, promissis nuptiis exclu- act of forgery for its suppod? Bothwell, in his 

sjus, eos ut totius sdeleris architectos insimularet. own narrative, says nothing respecting the 

Camd . i . 1 38. seizure of the queen or her consent, but attributes 

{4) Scottish acts, iii. 8. the marriage to the advice of the subscribers to 

(5'i To these insinuations ma^' be opposed two thcbond>531. 

V. 6 
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solute an answer, that he saw nothing but force could win her con- 
sent. On her return towards Edinburgh, he seized her person, and 
conducted her, against her will, to Dunbar. There he renewed his 
suit with more earnestness, conjured her to attribute his violence 
to the ardour of his affection, and laid before her the bond of the 
lords with their respective signatures. Mary perused it with asto- 
nishment and dismay : yet her repugnance was not subdued. It did 
not arise, if we may believe her own assertion, firom any suspicion 
that the earl had been guilty of the murder of Darnley — she had 
been taught, by all around her, to believe the charge groundless and 
vexatious — but she considered the match unequal, and the proposal 
premature ; and she wished, before she entered on another mar- 
riage, to talce the advice of her friends both at home and abroad. 
She had at flrst cherished a hope that the news of the outrage 
would summon an army of loyal subjects to rescue her fronn her 
prison : but day passed after day ; no sword was drawn in her 
cause, no attempt made in her favour ^ the apathy of the lords 
proved to her that theliond was genuine, and that she was a captive 
in the hands of an audacious subject. Bothwell insensibly assumed 
a more decisive tone : ''nor did he ceise till, by persuasion and 
^' importunate sute, accompanied with force, he had driven her 
^' to end the work (1).'' The meaning of the words '^ accompaoied 
^* with force," she has not explained ; Melville, her servant and fel- 
low-prisoner, assures us that it was the violation of her person (2). 
Bothwell now left the fortress : but it was to conduct the captive 
queen from one prison to another, from the castle of Dunbar to that 
May 3. of Edinburgh. Here she pleaded for time, that she might obtain the 
consent of the king of France, and of her relations of the house of 
Guise. But his ambition was too impatient to run the hazard of de- 
lay. The only remaining obstacle, his existing marriage with Janet 
Gordon, sister to the earl of Huntley, was in a few days removed. 
Both had already sued for a divorce, she on the ground of adultery 
in the consistorial, he on that of consanguinity in the archiepiscopal 
court : in both a favourable judgment was pronounced ; and it was 
hoped that the (Ejections of the protestants would be silenced by 
the decision of the one, those of the catholics by that of the other. 

May 13, cxactly one month after his trial, Bothwell led the queen to the 

■ 

(O Andenoa, i. 89. 102. In « letter to the ** become bed-iellow to another wyvee hnslwiid." 

archbbhop of Glasgow (Haj 3T)> she asserts that In the sonnets attrihated by them to Mary is the 

this statement contains *■* the yerie trewth of die f<41owing aUnsion to the same thing. 

"mater." It shouh). Uowere*, be remembered. .. „ ^ ^^ ^ ^ poasesieor. 

that It was made under the necessity of saying Duquel alois 11 n'avolst pu le corar." 

something in her own Tindication. ** The event „ . ^ . . . 

« indeed is strange, and utherwiss nor ye wuU ?' ?" »?"°«** .»/« forgeries, thw passage is quite 

•• have InWt for." iUnst. 17T. *" keeping with the above answer to Throck. 

(2) MelTille. 80. MelriUe's testimony is corfO- ™«rton : if they are genuine, it completely nega- 

borated by Mary's enemies in their answer to *!▼« the "wertfon that Mary had preriously lived 

Throckmorton (Keith, 418 ; Stevenson, 233), that *? adultery wilh Bothwell, n.jd had assented to 

she was compelled " by fear, for«e, and, as by ?® murder of her husband, that she might marry 

♦• moiiy conjectures may be weil susperted. other ****' P*"f oj**"- '^ may be that by " noUucfafaU 

" extraordinary and mair unlaucfaruU meanys to '* "»«*nys they hinted at roagick. 
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court of session, where, in ttie presence of the judges, she forgate 
the forcible abdoclion of her person, and declared that he had res- 
tored her to the tM enjoyment of liberty ^ the next day she created 
him duke of Orkney : and having granted a pardon to the lords who 
had subscribed the bond, was married tahim by a reformed mi- 
nister, in the hall of Holyrood bouse (1). Still, however, she re- vuy is. 
mained a prisoner. Guards continually watched the passages lead^ 
ing to her apartments ; no person could obtain access to her, eicept 
in the presence of Bothwell ^ and the harsh treatment which she 
daily experienced convinced her that she had given to herself a cruel 
and imperious master. The ufthappy queen was often discovered 
in tears. But though her present sufferings might teach her to 
perceive aipfl lament her past indiscretion, she could then form no 
idea of that long ttain of evils with which it would be followed (2). 



CHAPTER III. 
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Gaptttre, impdsonroent, and reBignatioq of Mary Stuart^She sticks an asylum in Eng< 
land— -Conferences at 'Vork and Westnlnster— Project of Marriage between Mary and 
the Duke of Norfolk— He is imprisoned^Rebellion in the North-^Bnll of excommani- 
cation and deposition against the Queen— Troubles in this Netherlands— and in France. 

Whoever is conversant with the history of this period must have 
observed that, in the judgment of most of the Scottish lords, s^lf- '^^^ 
interest was paramount to every other consideration. Hence their 
conduct perpetually varied with the varying course of events ; every 
new prospect of gain or aggrandizement suggested new counsels and 
new crimes, and the most solemn engagements were both contracted 
and violated with eq\ial precipflancy. We have seen the same indi- 
viduals binding themselves by their duty to the eternal God, first to 
prevent the marriage of Darnley with their queen, then to raise that 
nobleman to the throne, and, la^y, to procure his assassination. 
The reader will not pa surprised, if he now beholds them entering 
on a fourth association, to punish the -murderer whose deed they 
had promised '' to reckon as their own,'*' and then to transfer the 
sovereign authority from the queen to a regent of their own crea- 
tion. 

Of the lords who, though not in the secret of the murder, had 
been induced, by fear or interest, to subscribe the bond in favour 
of Both wen's marriage, many were at the very time ashamed of their 
own conduct. In such a slate of mind, they viewed his subsequent 

(l) Anderson, i.8T. 136. Melfille, 80. Laing, (2) Andenon, i. 132. iS6> Melville, 82. Ste- 
i. 94. There is an unimportant controrersy, yenson, 234. DuCiocapad Yon Raumer, ii. 100. 
whether the marriage ceremony was performed 
by a priest as well as a minister. 
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seizure of the royal person with feeliogs of suspicion and resent- 
ment. Meetings were beld ; projects of opposition were suggested; 
and incpiiry was made what part Ihe queen of England would take 
in the approaching contest (1). The question awakened in her mi* 
nislers fresh hopes of affecting that which the war of the reforma- 
tion had failed to accomplish. But Elizabeth checked their eager- 
ness : she refused to interfere with an armed force; and raerdy 
signifled her assent that the earl of Bedford might repair to Berwick, 
and '' comfort " the discontented lords. Cecil, however, though he 
dared not give any express assurance of support, acquainted them 
with his opinion, that the nobility of Scotland, but particularly 
those who had previously bound themselves to Bothwell, must im- 
mediately take up arms, if they wished to avoid the infamy of 
being considered accomplices in his guilt (2). 

It has been assumed by some writers that, when Morton and 
Maitland joined with Bothwell in plotting the death of Darnley, they 
had two other objects in view, which they carelhUy concealed from 
their colleague : the dethronement of Mary, and (he subsequent de- 
vatlon of Murray to the regency. Butphilmophical historians are apt 
to attribute to the foresight of politicians those coimsels which are, 
in reality suggested by the passing events of the day. The dissen- 
sion between Mary and her husband had produced suspicion ; by 
her precipitate marriage that suspicion was ripened into convic- 
tion ; and the associates of Bothwell saw that, unless they joined his 
opponents, they must submit to share his infamy, perhaps his pu- 
nishment. The earls of Morton, Marr,.and Athol, the lords Home, 
Semple, and Lindsay, the lairds of Tullibardine and Grange^ met 
at Stiriing, and were joined by Montrose, Glencairn, Ruthveo, and 
Jane Sluclair. Their plan to surprise Bothwell and the queen at Borth- 
^''^^' wick was defeated by a rapid flight to Dunbar : but they entered 
Edmburgh, and by proclamation charged the eari with the murder 
of Darnley , the treasonable seizure and marriage of the queen, and 
an intention of gaining possession of the prince, that ho might 
murder the heir apparent, as he had already murdered his father (3)« 
In four days Bothwell ventured with his friends to meet the 
more numerous and well-appointed force of his enemies on Gar- 
june is. berry hill, at no great distance from Edinburgh. From an early 
hour in the morning till nine at night, the two armies faced each 
other. It was in vain that Le Croc employed his authority and elo- 
quence to reconcile the parties. The queen offered a full pardon to 

(1) By Kirkaldj of Grange* apod Chalmen, w;tk about half adoBEcn serrants; and tbat at 
ii. 236. note a. uigbt she rode away in male attiiv, was receircd 

(2) Chalmen, ii. 235. note x. Robertson, i. at a short distance by Bothwell, and conveyed 
Apn». No. XX. by bim to Dnnbar. Laiag,ii.l09. This fact ptovcs 

(3) Anderson, i. 123-^134. it appears, from iucnnteslably that the queen wa» unwilling to 
the letter of Beaton, that Bothwell escaped from separate from Bothwell, whether her reluctanca 
Borthwick in the morning, before the arrival of arose from attachment, or from the causes -whick 
the lords; that Mary remained there all the day, in a few pages she will assign. 
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the confederates, on condition that they should disband their forces ^ 
they required of her to come oyer to the ndbility, and leave Both- 
well to suffer the punishment of his crime. He offered to fight 
siiigly with Morton, or any one of his accusers. The challenge was 
accepted first by Tnliibardine, afterwards by Lindsay : but, for * 
reasons with which we are unacquainted, no combat followed (I). ' 
At length it was agreed that he should retire without molestation ; 
that the queen should retorn to her capital, and that the associated 
lords should pay to her that honour and obedience which was due 
to the sovereign. She gave her hand to Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
was by him conducted to the army of his colleagues, in whose name 
Morton, bending his knee, said, ^' This, madam, is the place where 
^^ you ought to be; and we will honour, serve, and obey you as 
^^ ever the nobiKty of this realm did any of your progenitors."' The 
agreement was mutually ratified, and the anny returned towards 
Edinburgh (2). 

An hour did not elapse before Mary learned that she was a captive 
in the hands of unfeeling adversaries. At her entrance into the city, 
she was met by a mob in the highest state of excitement ; her ean 
were assailed with reproaches and imprecations ; and before her eyes 
was waved a banner, representing the dead body of her late husband, 
and the prince her son on his knees exclaiming, '^Revenge my cause, 
** O Lord." She expected to proceed to the palace •, but was con- 
ducted to the house of the provost, and locked up in a chamber, • 
with orders that no person, not even her maids, should have access 
to her. During the two-apd-twenty hours that she was confined in jum ig 
this solitary prison, the unhappy queen abandoned herself to the 
terrors which her situation inspired. From the street sbe was re- 
peatedly seen at the window, almost in a state of nudity ^ and was 
often heard to call on the citizens, conjuring them to arm and deliver 
their sovereign from the cruelty of traitors. About nine the next 
evening she was conducted to Holy rood house, and after a respite 
of an hour was conveyed by a body of four hundred armed men 
out of the capital. Athol rode on one side of the captive, Morton 

(O According to Bottiwall hiooself, the meen laMidine, and the oomlMt with LindttaT-did unc 

and her gentlemen considered the opposite Cham- take place, because the queen refused her con- 

pion beneath Bothwell in point of rank and an- sent. He also mentions her promise to Bothwell. 

cestry; bnt he adds, *< I so persuaded her and See Yon Ranmer. ii. 102. Murray, In his procla- 

** them, bj the many reasons I urged, that they mation in the king's name of l4th May, 1568, says 

** eventually consented that the combat should that Bothwell'* refused singular comlMt of a lord 

" take place. I repaired to the field of battle to •* and baron of parliament, howbeit before he 

'* awail the arriral of my antagonist, where I re- «• had offered hitiaself thereto by his cartel and 

'* Dkained till reiy late in the evening: he did " proclamation." 

" not, however, mak« his appearance, as I will (a) Goodall, ii. 146- 164. Laiog, ii. l]6. This 
*f prove, when necessary, by the testimony of five connivance at the escape of Bothwell appears to 
** thousand gentlemen, upon pain of forfeiting confirm the opinion Uiat the coiifederMte lords 
*' my life." The queen wished to prevent the effu- chi^y aimed at Uie deposition of Mary and the 
sion of blood, and desired him to retire, promis- establishment of a regency. Had they taken pos- 
ing to return to hi<n, or to write to him at session of him, though they might not have so 
Dunbar ; and then the agreement in the text was easily deprived the qneeu of her crowu, thry 
made, both by word of month and in writing, p. could have immediateiy effected -whal Ihey pro- 
530, 1. Arcordiiigto Du Croc the objection on fcssed to have in view, the punishment of tho 
the grouQd of inferiority was made only to Tul- murder, and the dissolutiau of the marriage-. 
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on the olher \ and at some dislance they delirered her to the custody 
of Lindsay and Rulhven, by whom she was led to the castle of Loch- 
levin, the residence of William Douglas, uterine brother of Murray, 
and heir presumptive to Morton (1). 

Elizabeth had been informed of this extraordinary revolution by 
an envoy from the insurgents, whom she received with the strongest 
expressions of displeasure. The insult offered to the Scottish queen 
was, she contended, common to every crowned head -, it resulted 
from the doctrines of Knoi, which she had so oflen condemned ; it 
required severe and immediate punishment, that subjects might 
learn to restrain their unhallowed hands from the anointed persons 
of their sovereigns. The queen spoke her real sentiments : but 
there is reason to believe that the secretary did not participate in 
the feelings of his sovereign. The enemies of Mary were the very 
men whom he had hitherto patronised ; and the revolution which 
they had recently effected, offered the surest means of accomplishing 
the favourite object of bis policy, the extinction of the French, and 
with it of the catholic, interest in Scotland. Four weeks after the 
July 13 captivity of Mary, Throckmorton appeared in Edinburgh in quality 
of ambassador from Elizabeth. From the lords he was instructed to 
demand immediate access to the royal prisoner, and her restoration 
to the free exercise of her authority : to Mary herself he was to 
offer the powerful protection of the English queen, who, if ber 
Scottish sister would ingenuously confess the truth, would either 
* contrive the means of saving her honour, in case her honour were 
at stake, or punish her guilty subjects for the false charges which 
they had brought against her ; and to both he was to recomoiead a 
reconciliation on the basis of the divorce of Mary from Bothwell, 
the prosecution of the latter for the death of Darnley, and a geaeral 
amnesty for all other offences. This was the avowed obieci of his 
mission : but another and more important object was, to oppose 
apy plan for the conveyance of Mary's infant son to France, ^nd to 
procure, if it were possible, the removal of the young prince to 
England, that he might be brought up under the care of his kins- 
woman, the English queen. It appears from Throckmorton's 
despatches that he literally complied with these instructions : but 
the tone of some of his letters betrays a leaning towards the eneaiies 

(1) Keith, 403. " Sclie came ye&terday to ane 117. Marr accused Maitland and Xirkaldy cs the 

" wiiido of hir chalmer, tkat kdkkit on tbe iwe- caose of ner misfortanes. Randolph afterwards 

'* gait, and cryit forth on the pepiU, qohow ache says to them : " Yon two were the chief occa-* 

" washaldin in prison, and keepit be hir awin *<sion8ofthe calamities, as she hath said, that 

^< suljects, qoha had betrayit hir. Sche came to ** sIm is fallen into. Ton, lord of Lid4ingtOD, by 

" the said windo sondrie tymes in sa miserable a '* your persuasion oMt counsel to apprehend Jier, 




yonr solicitation, travel, and latiour to bring 
" man could luk upon hir bot sche movil him to *' in others, to allow thereof^ and to put in eveco- 
*' pitie and compassion. For my ain part I was "iion that, which, by the other, you, lord oC 
' ' satisfffit to heir of it, and meight not suffer to ** Ltddington^ was devised." Strype, ii. A pp.20- 
"sec it." Beaton'sletterof the 17th. Laing, ii* 
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of Mary, and several passages seem to have been wriUen for the 
express purpose of being laid before Elizabeth by Cecil, but as a 
confidential communication to himself, and not intended to meet 
the eye of the sovereign (1). However that may be, the ambassador 
failed in every point. From the lords in the oapital he received a i^j 21. 
paper stating the grounds of their proceedings, assertmg that they 
had not hitherto done, nor v^ould they subsequently do^ anything 
not required by the Justice and necessity of their cause (2) ; and 
excusing themselves from returning a more definite answer to his 
demands till the][ were joined by their associates then absent in the 
country. But in a short time Edinburgh was filled with their par- 
tisans, summoned against the eighteenth of the month *, Knox and 
the ministers proved from texts and instances in the Scriptures that 
sovereigns like other men were amenable to Justice : the populace, 
especially the women, called for the death of the queen, because she 
had no more right to commit adultery and murder than the meanest 
of her subjects -, and so great was the excitement, that Throckmorton 
expressed fears not only for the life of Mary, but even for his own 
safety, as he was known to have come to negociate in her favour. 

In the mean time the lords in secret council had devised three 
instruments, by one of which Mary was made to resign the crown '«>7 a^* 
in favour of her infant son ^ by the second Murray was appointed 
regent during his minority ^ and by the third certain noblemen were 
named counsellors to supply the place of Murray^ until his return . 
from France, and in case of his death. A deputation, at the head of 
which was lord Lindsay, the keeper of Mary, the sternest and most 
unfeeling of the saints, was now sent to Lochlevin, to require the 
queen's signature to these instruments, under a threat of bringing 
her, in case of refusal, to trial on three charges, of tyranny towards 
her people, of adultery with Bothwell and others, and of participa- 
tion in the murder of her husband. With the deputies came also 
Melville, the bearer of letters from Throckmorton, and from some 
of the lords, the secret friends, as they pretended, of the captive, 
advising her to consent without hesitation ; because no deed, exe- 
cuted under such circumstances, could be binding in law. She had J«i73»< 
just perused these letters, when Lindsay entered, threw the instru- 
ments on.the table, and bade her either sign them, or prepare to die 
as the assassin of her husband. The unhappy queen burst into 
tears ; then, hastily recovering herself, took up the pen, and sub- 
scribed her name without looking at the contents (3). 

(1^ See tliedocaiiientsin Robertson, i. No.xxi. tuer, si je ne signoys. Anderson, ir. St. par. ii. 

Keitli, 411— 430. Laing, ii. 124 — 139. Steren- 86. Some say that Ruthven accompanied Lind- 

son, 180—254. YonRaumer, iii. 100. say. Both had been appointed keepers of the 

(2) Throckmorton asked what they meant by queen ; but Ruthren was removed (Joly 14,) on 
" necessity?" when Maitland, shaking his head suspicion that he had supplied her with int^i* 
replied, ** vous etes ung renard." He received no gence. (Rob. Ifo. xxi.) He was employeil at 
other answer. Edinburgh. Keith, 435, 426. 

(3) Keith, 430<-434. Us m'ont menasse de me 
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Ihey immured her in a prison, and in a few days deprived 
her of her crown. In vindication of their conduct, they alleged 
that they had offered to obey her as their sovereign, provided 
she would abandon Bothwell, and consent that he should suffer 
punishment as the chief murderer of Darnley (1). On her refusal 
they had placed her under confinement, with the hope that soli- 
tude and reflection would wean her from that guilty passion, which 
she had so long indulged : but her obstinacy seemed to increase; 
it endangered the safety of the prince, of the lords, and of the 
stale ; it reduced them to the painful necessity of depriving her 
of the sovereign authority, and of transferring it to her son. 
Mary replied that these were mere pretexts : she had offered to 
convene the three estates, to submit to them the two ques- 
tions of the validity of her marriage and the punishment of the 
murderers, and to abide by their determination, whatever it might 
be. To such a proposal no reasonable Bian could object : but 
her adversaries had required her assent to demands the most 
ui^ust and unnatural. It could not be expected that a queen in 
her situation (she knew herself to be pregnant) should disown 
her husband, and by that act bastardize her child, and forfeit 
her honour, at the sole will of an armed faction (2). 

Aug. 23. Murray, on his assumption of the regency, had informed the 
ambassador that the lords cared not for the censure of foreign 
powers, nor wbuld they condescend to vindicate their conduct : 
but some months later it was deemed advisable to throw off the 
mask. A silver casket, which Mary had inherited from her first 
husband Francis, and which she is said to have given to Both- 
well, had in the month of June come into the possession of the 

June 30. earl of Morlou (3). In it, if we may believe him, were found 
several papers in the hand-writing of the queen, which proved 
her to have been an accomplice in the crime. The importance 
of the discovery was secretly communicated to the chiefs of the 
parly, and to the queen of Bogland (4) : but no particulars were 

(l) " To panish the king's marder, chiefly in are weto accoant for this silence? Does it not 

«* my lord Bothwell." Laiog, i. 104. Thispr<^po- seem to follow that Morton wi|S ignorant qf the 

sal was made to her by Maitlaiid, an accomplice, existence of the casket and its contents six days 

It would seem that Bothwell was to be punished, after that on which, if we beliere his oath, tihey 

and his accomplices were to escape. came into his possession ? For ondonbtediy, when 

(3) '* She hath sent me word that she wiU ra> a man was pat to the torture to make him c«m- 

" ther dye, grounding henelfapon diys reason, fess, erery qoestion was asked which could ba«r 

** diat takynge herseu to be seren weekes gon upon the charge. If, on the contrary, it be pre- 

'* with chylde, by renonncyvge Bodwell she tended that questinnt were asked, but that mcy 

'< shonlde acknowledge her selfe to be with chylde and the answers returned to then were sap- 

'< of a bastarde, and to hare forfayted her ho* pressed, isnotsnch suppression asiif&ci«ntproof 

** noure, which she will not do, to dye for yt." that, instead of confirming, they would hare 

Throckmorton, July 18. Stevenson, 321. Rol>ert* orertumed the story told by Morton ? 
son, App. xxi. (4) The first notice which we have of these let- 

(3) There is SMnething to excite suspicion ii^ ters is from Throckmorton, who writes on the 90th 
the history of ftus casket. It was said to have of July, that they boast of bting aUe to prove ibe 
been taken on the person of Dalgleish, a servant queen guilty of the murder, by the testimony of 
of Bothwell, on the 20th of Jaue. On the 26th he her own hand-writing, as also by snjl^cient wit- 
was examined before Morton, Athol, the protec- nesscs. Now letters to this jporpose they after- 
tor of Maitland,andtwo others. No question was wards produced, but not witnesses. Murray on 
asked, no mention was made of the casket. How the 31st of the same mon& infonned the Spanish 
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divulged before the month of December, when a resolution was dm. 4. 
taken to accuse Marj of adultery and murder-, to maintain that 
she had suffered herself to be seduced by Bothweli, and after- 
wards had consented to the death of her husband, that she ndight 
be able to marry her paramour ; and to declare that her cap- 
liyity and destitution were ^' in her own default; in so far as 
'^ by divers bier privy letters, written and subscribed with her 
^^ own hand, and sent by her to James earl Bolhwell, and by 
^* her ungodly and dishonourable proceeding in a private mar- 
'^ riage, suddenly and improvisedly thereafter, it was most cer- 
^' tain that she was privy, art and part, and of the actual devise 
^' and deed of the murder of the king her lawful husband/' This 
act of the council, but with some alterations, was adopted by ow. 10. 
the parliament : and to it was added a second of forfeiture against 
Bothweli,' enumerating, among his other offences, the violence 
which he had undutifully employed to compel his sovereign to 
marry him. It seems not to have occurred to the framers of 
these acts, that they appear to stand in opposition to each other. If 
Mary's letters were genuine, if she was ^' swa blindlie affectionate 
^^ to the private appetyte of that tyrane,'' neither her conveyance 
to Dunbar, nor her subsequent marriage, could have been the 
effect of compulsion, but must have proceeded from her own will 
and consent (1). 

The Scottish queen was still conOned in the towers of Lochle* 
vin, under the jealous eye of the lady Douglas, mother to the 
regent, and formerly mistress to James Y. It was in vain that, 
to recover her liberty, she made repeated offers to ber brother 
and the council. They had resolved that she should never leave 
her prison alive ; and, if we may believe her own assertion, had 
seriously listened to several proposals for the shortening of her 
days. But she possessed resources beyond the control of ber 
enemies : and her beauty, her manner, ^nd her misfortunes woo 
for her an invaluable partisaq in George Dougtofi, the brother 
of the regent. By previous concert with Beaton, a trusty ser- 
vant of the queen, who lurked in the nearest villages, he in- 
troduced a laundress af an early hour into the bed-ichainber of 
Mary, who exchanged clothes with the woman, aod, carrying a.i>. 
out a basket of linen, took her seat in the boat. She had almost M«r. 35. 
reached the opposite bank, when, to secure her muQIer from 
the rudeness of one of the rowers, she raised her arm to her 
face, and a voice immediately exclaimed, "' that is not the hand 

ambassador Ukat they had a letter of Hary's of 75. It is, howerer, worthy of aotioe that, when 

more than three sheets, which proved that she the letter was made pfthlic, the last pnrt, the 

and Bolhwell had determined to destroy Daruley, setting fire to the house, had disappeared, 

either by a potion, or, as a last resource, by set- (I) See the two documents in Goodall, ii. 62 

ting fire to the house ; '< dandole algun bebedizo, —69- and on the variations between ths act of 

'* o en todo aporo, qncmando la casa." Gonzalez, council, and the act of parliament, note (A). 
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^^ of a washer wooian.'' She was recognised, and conveyed back 
to Lochlevin ; George fled from (he resentment of his relatives, 
and left the task of liberaiing the queen to an unsuspected as- 
sociate, an orphan boy of the age of sixteen, known by the 
name of (he little Douglas (1). * . 

Five weeks elapsed before the new confidant found an oppoi^ 
May 2. tunity of making the attempt. One evening, while the lady Dou- 
glas sate at supper, having adroitty drawn the keys front the 
table, he called the queen, and Kennedy one of her maids, led 
them out of the castle, locked the door after them, and threw 
the keys into the lake. A boat had been prepared^ (he precon- 
certed signal was made : and George Douglas and Beaton re- 
ceived the fugitives on the beach. Mary slept that night at 
Niddry> a house belonging to Lord Seton -, the next morning she 
rode in safety to the castle of Hamilton, and revoked the re- 
signation of the crown which she made in her prison at Lochle- 
vin (2). 
At this intelligence, the royalists crowded round their sove- 
May 8. rclgu ; ulne earls, nine bishops, and eighteen lords offered her 
their congratulations and services*, and the queen became ac- 
quainted, for the first time according to her advocates, with the 
real history of the murder of Darnley, and of the guilt of Both- 
well (3). To her brother the regent, who chanced at that niomeot 
to be in Glasgow, she made repeated offers of setlling every cause 
of dissension in a free parliament, and of delivering up to justice 
every person whom he should accuse of the murder, provided 
he would do the same by those whom she might also accuse (4). 
Morton and Maidand were alarmed; (hey imprisoned her mes- 
H«7 is*sengers, and proclaimed her adherenis traitors. Mary was od 
her road to the castle of Dunbarton, when Murray, with a small 
but disciplined force, appeared on an eminence called Langsyde. 
At the sight her followers, consulting their loyalty rather than 
prudence, rode in confusion to charge the rebels : they were 
received with coolness and intrepidity -, and, after a sharp contest, 
turned their backs and fled. From the field of battle, the dis- 
consolate queen rode to the abbey of Dundrennan, in Galloway, 
a distance of sixty Scottish miles, in the course of the same 
day. Her adversaries followed in every direction : but she eluded 
their pursuit, resumed her flight the next evening, and on the 
following morning, after a hasty repast, expressed her determi- 
nation to seek an asylum in the court of her good sister the 
queen of England. Her best friends remonstrated, and the arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's conjured her on his knees to change her 

(l^ Druiys letter of 3d of April, in Keith, 469. (y) Aadersoo, ir. par. ii. 82- 

(2) Anderson, iv. par. ii. 52. 87. Keith, 471. (4^ Anderson, iv. 31, 3?. 
Jibb, ii. 230. 
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I resolnlion : but Mary trusted to the advice of the French am- 

I bassador, and to the assurances which she had received *, com- 
missioned Beaton to take back to Elizabeth a diamond ring, the 
pledge which that princess had given her of affection and support; 
and, crossing the Solway-frith in a fishing-boat, landed with twelve Mar 

I attendants in the harbour of Workington, whence she proceeded 

I through Gockermouth to Carlisle (1). 

In Scotland, on the day after the action at Langsyde, the regent May <4. 
published a long, and artful proclamation in the name oflhe infant 
kifig. Having related the murder of his father, and the marriage 

I of his mother, James was made to proceed thus: '' In what state 
^' our innocent person then stood, the eternal God best knos; our 

I ^^ father lately murdered, and our mother coupled with him that 
^^ was the chief authour of thai mischievous deed. But divers of our 
^^ nobility, to keep us from falling into the merciless hands of them 
^^ whilksslew our father, to separate thatTyrane and godless man 
^^ fra the queen our mother, and to put our person in safety, con- 
'-^ vened in the field aganis the said earl, whence he escaped, and oar 
^^ said mother refusing to leave the ungodly and unhonest company 
^^ of the murderer, and minassing sic as had been careful of our 
^^ preservation, she was put in surety, until further deliberation. 
^' Shortly thereafter God manifested the murder more clearly -, and 

I '*' not only the report of divers actually present thereat, and many 
*'*' other things gave presumption, but \vrit declared the truth. , 

' ^^ Always the queene seeing how contrariously things succeeded, - 
^i and how evil her subjects liked of her regiment, demitted the 
" crown io our favours, and we were lawfully inaugurate with 
^Mhe crown \ and our dearest cousin Janes earl of Murray sworne 
*' and admitted in regent unto our age of xvii years. Which our 
^^ coronation is by the acts of ane lawful free and plain parliament 
^^ declared to be rightly done, as much as if she, the time of the 
^' said coronation, had been departed forth of this mortal life : 
'^ and in the same time It was found that all things done on oc- 
^^ casion of taking the queen our mother on the xv of June last 
" bepast, and detaining her in the fortalice of Loehlevin scnsyne, 

*'*' and in time coming, were done to our grief in her default 

" Yet, certain men conspired her liberty, convoyed her to Hamil- 
** ton, and induced her to attempt by force to bereave us of our 
*'' crown \ but God hath granted us- the victory in the preservation 
^' of our innocent person, and the room and authority wherein he 
" halh placed us. What womanly mercy was in the person of her 
^' that, alas, thought the shedding of Scottish blood a pleasant 

(1) Ancterson, iv. 333. Keith, 477—483. Jebb, oonseqnence of this hint Elizabeth tient to her dos 

ii. 268. Memorias, 329. Mary, in her letter to camisias mines, dos pares di zapatos, y dos 

Elizabeth, from Workington, says : Je sais en piezas di tcrciopelo negro. Despatch of Gnzman 

piteox cstat non pour royne, mays poor gentill- de Silva, the Spanish ambassador at Simancas. 

fame : car je n'ay chose da monde qae ma per- Marray was required to send her wardrobe re- 

sone comroc jc me siiis saur^. Ellis, ii. 236. In maining at Loehlerin. Wright, 288- 
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*^ spectacle? What favour can men look for at her hands that stirs 
^^ sedition against her only lawful son! What security can godly 
^^ men expect, sche bearing regiment, by wha's occasion our maist 
^' dear father, being a portion of her own flesh, was slain !'' Where- 
fore he concludes with charging all the lieges, as they shall aoswer 
to Almighty God, and under the penalties of treason, to give no 
aid or countenance to his said mother, or to any conspirators act- 
ing under her orders, or in her favour (1). 

During these transactions it was difficult for an ordinary observer 
to unravel the intricate policy of the English cabinet. Elizabeth 
had publicly professed herself the friend of the Scottish queen, 
declared to foreign princes that she would restore her to her throne, 
forbidden her ambassador to assist at the coronation of the prince, 
refused to Murray the title of regent, and demanded, in a tone of 
authority, the liberation of Mary. But, on the other hand, her 
ministers were intimately leagued with the enemies of that prin- 
cess \ they dissuaded their sovereign from appealing to arms, under 
the pretence that such an appeal would be the death-warrant of 
the royal captive ^ they imparted advice and information to Mur- 
ray and his council ; and they encouraged him in the persuasion 
that his proceedings were in reality approved by the English 
queen (2). 

But Mary's unexpected arrival in England opened new prospects 
to Cecil and his confidential friends in the council. They rejoiced 
that the prey, which they had hunted for years, had at last volun- 
tarily thrown herself into the toils ; but they were perplexed to 
reconcile their designs against the royal ftigitive with the appear- 
ance of decency and justice. After repeated consultations, it was 
concluded, that to allow her to proceed to any foreign court, or 
to solicit aid of any foreign prince, would be to risk all the advan- 
tages which had been obtained by the treaty of Leith ; that, if it 
were advisable to replace the sceptre in her hands, it ought to be 
by the influence of Elizabeth alone, and under restrictions which 
which would leave her only a nominal authority ; but that to detain 
her in captivity for life would be the most conducive both to the 
security of their sovereign, and to the interests of their religion (3). 
The accomplishment of this object was intrusted to the dark and 
intriguing mind of Cecil. Mary was at first assured that Elizabeth 
would vindicate the common cause of sovereigns, and reinstate 
her in her former authority, upon condition that she would be 
satisfied with the aid of her good sister, and reject that of France 
or Spain, or any other power (4). Next it was intimated to her 

(1) Abridged from the original '* imprentit be " heir» yet doubt I not bot her heines in ban 
" Robert Lekprenlk, printer to the King's Ma- ** lykis it well aaendi. I have had inftilllble ex- 
"jeatie." ** perience of yonr gnde will in especial." 

(2) " Althongh/' says Murray to Cecil, "the Havnes, 462. 

" queoe's majestie, your mistress, outwardlie (s) Anderson, ir. 34^44. 

" se^m not altogeUicr to allow the present state (4) The first message to Mary was to obtain 
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(hat the English queen had determined to essay the influence of 
advice and aothorily, before she would haye recourse to arms and 
bloodshed ; lastly a hint was given that, in order to justify the in- 
terposition of Elizabeth, it was desirable that the Scottish queen 
should clear herself from the odious crimes with which she had 
been charged by her enemies. 

Mary, immediately after her arrival, had demanded permission 
to visit Elizabeth, that she might lay before her the wrongs which 
she had suffered, and explain to her the deceit, the calumnies, 
and the crimes of her adversaries. But a personal interview might 
have proved dangerous, not only to Murray and his party, but to 
their friends in the English cabinet. Cecil suggested to his mis- 
tress, that, as a maiden queen, she could not in decency admit 
into her presence a woman charged with adultery and murder. 
Let her first call on Mary to disprove the accusations of her oppo-^ 
nents before a board of EngHsh commissioners. She had a right 
to require it j for history showed that the Scottish was subject to 
the English crown, and that all conlcoversies between the people 
and the king or queen of Scotland ought to be decided in the court 
of their superior lord. She had now an opportunity of exercising 
that right ; and it wouM prove dishonourable to her, if she omitted 
to avail herself of it (1). He found it more easy to persuade Eliza* 
beth than Mary.. The latter objected to everything in the shape 
of a trial. It would consume time, of which every moment was 
to her of importance ^ because delay served to consolidate the 
usurped authority of the regent, and, by disappointing the hopes, 
to diminish the number, of her adherents. Then fpom whom did 
the proposal originate.? From one who had always proved her 
bitterest enemy. Who would name the commissioners, and super- 
intend (he proceedings I A party, that, from the beginning of her 
retgn, had constantly given advice and support to her rebels. And 
who was to ^e her judge ? She could acknowledge none. She was 
an independent queen, and would never submit to place the crown 
of Scotland ajt the foot of a foreign power. She therefore requested 
permission to return again into Scotland, or to pass through Eng- 
land to France. The demand was reasonable ; but it accorded not 
with the views of the council, and was at first eluded, ai^d afterwards 
refused (2). 

This crooked policy, which gradually extinguished all her hopes, 

from her a promise not to solicit or receive any asMnted, b)it coald neVer obtain Uie promised 

aid from France : " -which, if she will do, she aid. 

** shall then be assured that we will have ^e ^l) Anderson, ir* 2tf. 87. 108. 105. 

*' principal regard to her state, to as her sub* (2) Lainfr has converted Mary's objections to 

** jects may be reduced to acknorrledge their the proposed trial into so many proofs of her 

<< dutie without shedding of l^hNxl, or troahle of guilt, tltidonbtediy, if she were conscious of 

" her realm ; and, if they will not yield to reason guilt, she would object to a trial. Bat I think it 

" by treaty or persuasion, w« wilt give to her evidtent, that, if she wero innocent, she still fand 

" such aid as shall be requisite to compel them." many reasons to refuse such an inquiry as was 

Iti-slructions to Leigfaton. Anderson, iv. 27. Mary proposed. 
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wrung from Mar; expostulations, written with tbe dignity of a 
queen, and the spirit of an innocent and iAjnred woman. She ob- 
served that, if she h^ come into England, it was in consequence 
of the assurances which she had received during her confinement in 
Lochlevin \ and that, if Elizabeth now repented of her promises, 
the least she could do was to allow the princess whom she had 
deceived, to seek for aid in other courts. That the English queen 
had received into her presence the bastard Murray, notwithstand- 
ing all the crimes of which he had been guilty ; and yet she refused 
to receive a queen and a relation, who felt and was ready to prove 
herself innocent. Her enemies were not to expect that she would 
answer their false accusations in prison : they were her subjects, 
not her equals; she would rather die in captivity than condescend 
to put herself on the same fooling with them. But let Elisabeth 
restore her to liberty, and she would prove her innocence in 
the presence of her good sister, as her friend, but not as her judge. 
Let Morion and Maitland, the real contrivers of the murder of her 
husband, be sent for ; it would give her pleasure to meet them face 
to face before the queen of England, and before the nobliily of 
England, in Westminster hall. In a word, let Elizabeth remain 
neuter : she asked no more ; her sister might, if she pleased, with- 
hold the aid which at first she had promised ; at least let her not 
furnish aid to the rebels who had driven their sovereign from her 
throne (1). 

June 20. Thesc rcmonstrauces produced but lilUe effect. After long con- 
sultation it was resolved that Mary should not be received al court 
till her innocence had been fully established; that her request to 
leave the kingdom should not be granted ; and that she should be 
transferred from Carlisle to Bolton castle, as a place presenting 

July 15. fewer opportunities of escape. But on whsit principle of justice, 
it was asked, could she be detained a prisoner? She was not the 
subject of Elizabeth. She had come into the kingdom at the ex- 
press invitation of the queen ; since her arrival she had transgressed 
no law, had committed no offence. It was answered, that she had 
formerly asserted a right to the crown, and, if she were set at li- 
berty, might re-assert that right ; that, a catholic herself, she could 
rely on the aid of all catholics at home and abroad ; and that her 
succession to the throne, if it were ever affected, would prove the 

(i) See the correspondence in Anderson, W. 54. *' Desire my good sister, the queen, to 

47—97 ; in Haynes, 46$, 466* 469, and in Ellis. ** write that Lithington and Morton (wbo be two 

ii. 231— 251* I observe, that in these letters '*of the wisest and most able of them to say 

Mary continaally declares herself iunoceni, and ** most against me) may come, and then let me 

accuses Morton and Maitland of the morder of *' be thpre, in her presence face to face, to hear 

Damley, and of falsely charging her with it. '< their accusations, and to be heard how I can 

'* lis ont deris^ et favorise, et sign^ et assist^ k " make my purgations; bat 1 think Lithington 

'* an crisrae, pour le me mettre fau$cment k " would be very loth of that commfssiou." ibid. 

" subs." Anderson, iv. 80. " Withal she an^nit- " 90. ** £slant imiocente, commc Dien mercy jr 

« ed that both Lyddynton (Maitland) and the " me. nents, ne me faites vous pas tort de me te- 

" lord Morton were assentyng to the murder of " nir icy. Ibid. 96. '* Mon innocence et la fiance 

" her husband, as it could well be proved." Ibid. «* que j'ai en l)ie« m^assurent." Haynes, 465. 
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ruin of the protestant cause, both in England and Scotland (1). 
On these grounds her enemies persisted in requiring a trial, with 
the hope of being able to disgrace her; and she persisted in the 
rejection of a proceeding, which she deemed derogatory from her 
dignity and injurious to her honour. At length the subtlety ofjni7 28. 
Cecil suggested an expedient, which equally senred his purpose, 
— a triaH Qo^ of Mary, but of her enemies ; who, if they could 
Justify their conduct to the satisfaction of certain English commis- 
sioners, should be allowed to retain their estates and honours; 
if not, should be abandoned to the Justice or the mercy of their 
sovereign. If the Scottish queen would approve of this propo* 
sal, a treaty might be negotiated, by which Elizabeth should 
undertake, on certain conditions, to reduce her subjects to obe- 
dience, and to replace her on the throne (2). Mary, contrary to 
the opinion of her best advisers, gave a reluctant assent. Murray 
dared not refuse ; and a place of conference was fixed in the city of 
York. 

The commissioners to hear this importapt cause were the duke 
of Norfolk, the earl of Sussex, privately favourable to Mary, and 
sir Ralph Sadler, the known confidant of Cecil. The queen of 
Scots was represented by Leslie, bishop of Ross, the lords Living- 
stone, Boyd, and Herries, and three others. On the opposite part, 
Murray attended in person, with Morion, Lindsay, the bishop of 
Orkney, and the abbot of Dumfermlin, aided by Maitiand and five 
other councillors. To adjust the preliminaries occupied several days. od. 4. 
Mary insisted that the promise of the English queen to replace 
her on the throne should appear in the powers given to her com- 
missioners ; and Murray required a confirmation of the assurance, 
which he had already received, that the queen, if she were convicted 
of the charge, should never return to Scotland. These contradictory 
demands, which at once discovered the insincerity of the English 
cabinet, were ultimately granted (3); and the commissioners ofoet.8. 
the Scottish queen, as plaintiflTs,. opened the charges against Mur- 
ray and his associates ; that they had risen in arms against their 
sovereign, had traitorously confined her in Lochlevtn, and had, 

(1^ Anderson, W. 102 — 106. '* I haye been instractit and noumkit in tliat 

()) Andenoo, ir. |09. Goodall, ii. 113. *' religion, quhilk hath stand long time within 

Uaynes, 467. One of the conditions snggested <* my reatme, callitthe auld religioun, zit never- 

was, that Mary should abolish the mass, and in- " theless I will use the counsel of my derrest 

trodacethe English reform into Scotland, in pbce *< sister tfaairanent, be the advice of my estatis 

of the republican kirk. She had of late attended ** in parliament, and labour that is in me to cause 
the sermons and service of a minister of the 



r of the «• the samio have place through all my realme." 
flattered Goodall, ii. 347. Sixteen of the queen's lortiU, 



churchof England, a circumstance which ^ ^ 

Knollis with the hope of her conversion ; though being consalted on the subject, referred the deci- 

ahe soon undeceived him> and declared that her sion to her prudence. Ibid. 364. 

object was to show that, if she adhered to the (3) Anderson, iv. part. ii. 25— 41. Goodall, ii. 

ancient creed, it was not, as her enemies said, 103 — 128. That Mary agreed to the conferences, 

through ignorance of the new doctrines. (Ander- on the express condition of being restored to her 

(son, iv. 13. Robertson,!. App. xxiv.) But, what- throne at their termination, is evident from An- 

ever were her own opinion, she gave a qualified derson, iv. lOd. That a promise was given to 

assent to the proposal, cbieflr at the urgent soli- Murray of the opposite tendency, is also plain, 

citation of lord Herries. In her private instruc- from Anderson, iv. part ii. n. 
tions to her commissioners, she says, ** Albeit, 

V. 7' 
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by iatimidatioQ, compelled ber to resign faer crown. It had been 
expected that Murray, in reply, would rest his Justification on the 
part which it was pretended that Mary had acted in the murder of 

Oct. 9 Darnley. But he sought to play a deeper and surer game. He 
waited on the English commissioners, and expressed his readiness 
to communicate to them, but in secret, and as to private indivi- 
duals, the proofs of her guilt. They should recollect that the lives 
of himself and of his associates were at stake ; that before they could 
appear as public accusers of their sovereign, they had a right to 
ascertain, whether their proofis would be considered sufficient to 
establish the charge ; whether, if it were established, the judges 
would pronounce sentence ; and whether security would be given, 
that after sentence Mary should never be restored to her throne. 
He then laid before them translations of eight letters, supposed to 
be written by her to Bothwell, some before the mjurder of her 
husband, others before the seizure of her person ^ two contracts of 
marriage, said to have beeq signed by them both, and a coUection 
of amatory sonnets, described as composed by her» and sent to her 
paramour. No answer given by the commissioners would satisfy 
his fears *, and, at his request, they wrote to Elizabeth for addi- 
tional instructions (1). 

Oct. to. That the cause of this delay might not be suspected, Murray now 
gave in a pretended answer to the charge. His friends, he said, 
had taken up arms, not against the queen, but Bothwell, by whom 
she was controlled; they had afterwards ^'sequestrated" her, 
because she would not separate her cause from his; and had at last 
accepted, but not extorted, her resignation. To a plea so weak 

Oct. 16. and unsatisfactory the commissioners of Mary opposed a most yic- 
tonous rejoinder (2). 

In the mean time, York had become the scene of active and intri- 
cate negotiation. The Scots were divided into two parties, called 
the king's lords, and the queen's lords, at the head of which were 
the earl of Murray, and the duke of Ghastelherault, lately returned 
from France. Both of these earnestly desired a compromise. Mur- 
ray knew that his charge against Mary would be met with a similar 
charge against his associates, and that her proofs were better able 
to bear investigation than his (3). Should he fail, he would be left 

(O Anderson, iv. 4l— 63> Goodall, ii. 138— ** their otrn consciences should bear them wit- 
( 138. Robertson attributes these questions to ** ness before God, to be honest, ^odly, reason- 
Murray's knowledge of an intrigue of Maitland ** able, just, and true." Anderson, 39. 
with the duke of Norfolk. But he had first put (3) This, a most important fact in the comtro- 
them in June, four months before, and receiyed versy respecting the authenticity of the letters, is 
answers. Gooidall, ii. 7S. 89. Robertson, i. No. * expressly asserted by one who was able to judge, 
XXY. the earl of Sussex. " Yf her adverse partee accuse 

(2) Anderson, 64— 70. do— 91. Goodall, 139 *' hir of the murther by prodocyng of her letters, 

—148. 162—170. They afterwards acknowledged " she wyll deny them, and accuse the moste of 

that this was a fictitious plea» because they dared ** them of manyfeste consent to (he mnrther, 

not put in their real answer. Yet they had so- " hardely to be denyed : so as, upon the tryall 

lemnly sworn, *' to proceed sincerely and upri|^ht- " on bothe sydes, her proofes wyll judycyally 

"ly; and, for no affection^ malice, or worldly. " falle beste owte, as yt is thought.'* Locl^, il. 

" respect, to advance anything otherwise than 1, 2. 
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wittiout resource to (he vengeance of his sovereign ) shooM he suc- 
ceed, yet the sickly state of the infant king made it probable that in a 
short time, bis mortal enemy, the duke, would come to the throne. 
Hence he was willing to give up his proofs against Mary, to pro- 
nounce her innocent by act of parliament, and to allow her a con- 
siderable revenue from Scotland, provided she would eiUier confirm 
her resignation of the crown, or retaining the name of queen, con- 
sent to reside in England, and leave to him the title and the author- 
ity of regent. The duke, the next heir after the infant James, feared, 
*on the contrary, the intrigues of Murray, and the hostile preten- 
sions of the house of Lennox. He demanded that the queen should 
be restored to the crown ; but was willing that the prince should be 
educated under the care of Elizabeth, and that the government 
should be conducted by a council of noblemen, in which every 
man should have that place which became his rank. '^ These 
'^ parties,'' says the earl of Sussex, ^^ toss between* them the crown 
'^and public affairs of Scotland, and care neither for the mother ^ 
^^ jior the child (as I think before God), but to serve their own 
" turns (1)." 

To prevail on Mary to accede to his terms, Murray employed the 
artful and intriguing Maitiand. That statesman had already informed 
her, as a friend, of the charge to be brought against her, and secretly 
sent her copies of the supposed documents in a Scottish translation, | 

and had exhorted her to adopt a compromise as the only expedient 
to preserve her honour (S). To the duke of Norfolk he suggested, 
10^ the name of the regent, a marriage with the Scottish queen; 
assured him in private of her innocence, and intimated that a speedy 
termination of all differences could alone prevent the English mini- 
sters from publishing the defamatory documents (3). Lastly, he 
attempted to persuade the bishop of Ross, that, if Mary would con- 
firm her resignation made in Lochlevin, and marry the duke of 
Noriblk^ the queen of England would replace her on the throne (4). 

These proceedings suggested to the fertile mind of Cecil the adop- 
tion of a new expedient so strange and unsatisfiaictory, that it pro- 
voked in those, who were merely lookers on, a suspicion that no 
favour vi^as meant to be shown, no justice to be done, to the Scottish 
queen. Now that he was fully acquainted with the state of the 
conferences at York, the reluctance of the regent to bring forward 
Ihe charge, the presumed insufficiency of his proofs, the project of 

' (t) See his very interesting letter from York, do her service. Ibid. Yet the whole of his con- 

' Oct; 22. Lodge, ii. 1, 2. Also another from duct tended to produce that which -we learn from 

i -^Knollys, Robertson, i. No. 16. Th« duke of Sussex Murray wished to effect. Hence I have no 

< Norfolk also asaerts the same. " Some seke hoUve doubt that his suggestions to her were made with 

t ** to sarre ther owne partycnlar tnrnes, the the privity of the regent. 

I •« wytche beying done, they care not what be- (S) Ibid. 1(14. See also State Trials, i. 92, 93, 

I " cnmes nether of quene nor kynge." Goodall, 94» where Norfolk, Murray, and Ross charge each 

^ ii. 157. other with the first proposal. 

I (2) Mnrdin, 53, 53. He assured Mary that he (4) Robertson, L App. xxvi. MurUin, 53. 

I would not have come to York, had it not been to 
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marriage between Norfolk and Mary, and the multiplied intrigues 
Oct. i«. of Maitland, he induced the council, instead of returning a direct 
answer, to reply that the questions of Murray contained several 
points which could not be elucidated by letter, and to require that 
two commissioners from each party, with sir Ralph Sadler, should 
hasten to the court, to give to the queen the necessary information. 
Oct. 30. Mary, though she felt suprise at this unexpected demand, expressed 
her satisfaction that the cognizance of her cause would at length come 
before Elizabeth herself. Murray, who was in the secret^ signified 
his acquiescence, and at the same solicited permission to attend the 
commissioners in person (1). 
Oct. 10. On their arrival a council was held at Hampton Court, in whicli 
it was resolved — l"". that, to take from Mary's commissioners all 
pretext of evading the defence of their mistress, the queen should 
previously, if it were possible, draw from them in conversation ao 
avowal of the full extent of their powers ; 2°. that Alurray 's commissio- 
ners, as an inducement, should receive an assurance of impunity, if 
they could prove, to the satisfaction of the queen and her council, that 
Mary had been guilty of the murder of her husband; 3*. that^ to 
prevent ihe escape of the Scottish queen to the borders, she shonki 
be removed from Bolton to Tutbury (2); and lastly, that, on account 
of the importance of the investigation, the attendance of all the 
privy councillors should be required, and in addition, of the earb 
of Northumberland, Westmoreland, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Sus- 
sex, and Huntingdon, so that the first estate of the English QobiiitY 
might be consulted. Norfolk and Suffolk were accordingly recalled 
from York *, Murray received permission to follow them to London ; 
and a* new commission was issued, comprising, in addition to the 
three former members, the lord keeper Bacon, the earls of Arundel 
and Leicester, the lord Clinton, and secretary Cecil (3). 

But this artful scheme, whatever might be its ulterior object, 
was defesated by the foresight of Mary. At first she seems to have 
cherished the most flattering expectations : but when she learned 
that Murray had proceeded to London, and that, in violation of the 
royal promise (4), he had been admitted into the presence of Elixa- 

(1) ADderson, ii. 93-96. Goodall, ii. ITO- (4) Ibid. 184. 315, Oqtb«22Da ot OHohm, 

179. Murdio, 766. Mary gave new instructions Sussex advised Cecil, **to foresee that these 

to her commissioners the next day; in which A^ ** Scotts on bothe sydes packe not together* ao as 

, says, that if any subject be brought forward, not " to unwrappe (under coUer of this oomposytyion} 

comprised in their former instruction^ they are " ther mystres owte of all present slaowlers, 

not to answer till they know her mind ; as they *' purge her openly, shewe theraselfes satisfyed 

cannot confer with her now as they did during " with her abode here, and, within a shorte tyne 

the conferences at York. Ibid. gSO. I think this *' aftr, ether by reconcyiement, or the deaUi of 

is not fairly stated by Laing. i. 580. " the chylde, join together to demamide of the 



(2) At this time Elizabeth told Shrewsbury that " quene ihe delyvery home of there queen, te 
er it were longe be sbuld well perseve that she '< govemc her owne realme, she also mekiB^ the 
« dyd so trust bym, ss she dyd few." His sua- " lyke requeste ; and then the tpiene, havying no 



picion of her meaning was soon realised ; for on " juste cause to deteyne her, be bownd iit 

Dec. I3th he writes > '* now it is sartea the Scotes " to retome her into her realmc. and, tor naattfs 

quene comes to Tuibury to my charge." Hunter's " that in this tyme shall passe, ha ve-her a 

Hallamshire, 64. " enemy for ever after." Lodge, ii. tf . 
(8) GoodaU, ii. 179—182. 189. 
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beth, her former disquietade revited ^ she saw Ihe existence of a not. 22. 
dark and mysterious plot devised For her ruin ; and she ordered her 
commissioners to require of the queen, in the presence of the nobility 
and foreign ambassadors, that she might be confronted with her 
accusers before them all ; and, if so equitable a request were re- 
fused, to declare that their powers were withdrawn, and to demand 
their passports (1). The sequel proved that her suspicions were 
well founded. Murray received favourable answers to Ihe questions not. m. 
which he had proposed at York, that judgment should l)e pro- 
nounced ^that the Scottish queen should not be restored to authority, 
and that all his ads should be allowed (2). Thus encouraged, he 
brought forward bis charge that Mary bad been ^ ' of fore-knowledge, 
^' counsel, and device, persuader and commander of the murder of 
^^ her husband, and had intended to cause the innocent (M^ince tofol- 
^' low his father, and so to transfer the crown from the right line to 
'^ a bloody murderer and godless tyrant." Mary's commissioners Dee. i. 
immediately requested an audienceof the queen, and demanded, 
that as Murray and his associates had been admitted into her pre- 
sence to accuse their sovereign, she might also be admitted into 
the same presence to prove her innocence; and that in the mean 
time her accusers might be detained in the country, to receive, at dm. &. 
the close of Ihe inquiry, thai punishment which they would be found 
ta<deserve. Elizabeth coldly replied, that it was a subject which 
required long and mutual deliberation. 

It was in vain that the bishop of Ross and his c<^leagues made 
every effort to obtain an answer. They applted to Ihe council-, they 
petitioned the queen-, they protested against the proceedings; and, 
by the advice of the duke of Ghastelherault, and of the French and 
Spanish ambassadors, declared that the conference was at an end (3). 
fiut Cecil would not allow of this proceeding : he was anxious to pro- nee. 6.. 
cure in due form the proofs of the accusers before the interruption 
of the conference ; and, in defiance of every remonstrance, refused 
to receive their protest and declaration. Murray employed the i>«c. a. 
interval to lay before the commissioners the letters, contracts, and 
sonnets, which had been secretly exhibited at York, accompanied 
with the depositions of several witnesses, and with such other papers 
as he deemed confirmatory of the charge (4). By Leicester, Cecil, 

(1) **Hel>eiug ressaritand welcoguet iuitohir» blamed the adTisets of Mary for contenting to 
" and we, an free princess, not haveiug access to the conferences at all. They had placed, he 
'* answer for oar selTes, as be aud his complices, said, her reputation, her crown, perhaps her 
*' thinks, therefoir, ye can pmceid na farther In life, at the mercy of her enemies, and were 
" this conference} for ther /lay be some heids boand to pot an end to the proceedings imme- 
" propoait qnhairto you can not answer of yoar dSately^ par recosations, on par antres moyens 
*' selfis, nnless we were there in proper persona, declinatoires. D^eches de F^^lon, i. 23> 

** to giTc answer to the calamnies quhilk may (4) Cecil would not recciTe the protest of 

** come iu question aganis us, swa that partiality Mary's commissioners on the tfth, under pretence 

'* appeirs to be usit manifestly." Goodall, ii. that it gave an incorrect statement of the queen's 

185' answer. 'WhibC tbey amended it, Murray pre- 

(2) Goodall, ii. 200. sented the documents, and, when the protest was 

(3) Goodall, ii. 30$. 226. VioAim, the French again presented, Cecil insisted on its bearing the 
ambassador, did not arrire before Nov. 10. Be dau of the lait, not of tiie first pnsentatioo.. 
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Sadlec, and Bacon, they w«re deemed salfsraeCory ; the latter even 
went so far as to assert that, as long as the Scottish queen was 
suffered to lire, there could be no security for the life of Elizabeth. 
But the interests of Mary were supported by Norfolk, Arundel, 
Sussex, and Clinton (1) ; and the doctors of Canon and Civil law, to 
whom her several demands had been submitted, decided that her 
claim of being personally heard in her own defence was reason- 
able, and ought, in Justice to be granted (2). At last it was resolved 

^' to proceed in the following manner. The six earls, not councillors, 
'were called into the council-chamber, and a brief, probably a 
partial, statement was made to them, under the injunction of 
secrecy, of the proceedings in the conferences at York and 
Westminster. Then the papers already furnished by Murray were 
% read in their hearing : and the supposed originals were laid on the 
table, accompanied, for the purpose of comparison, with autograph 
letters from Mary to the queen. What impression was made on the 
minds of these six noblemen, we know not. The investigation 
lasted two days; and in conclusion, instead of being called upon to 
pronounce an opinion on the authenticity of the documents, or the 
guilt of the accused, they were informed that the queen thought it 
'^ not unmeet" to return the following answer to the demands of 
Mary ; that, as hitherto she could not, without the blemish of her 
honour admit Mary into her presence, whilst she was charged only 
by common fame, so much less could she do it now, that such strong 
evidence of guilt had been produced against her. The earls, having 
dutifully expressed their approbation of this answer, were dismissed, 

Dec. 16 and the next morning the queen, sending for Mary's commissioners, 
acquainted them with the resolution which she had taken, stating, 
at the same time, that, under the existing circumstances, it was 
incumbent on the Scottish queen to make her defence in wriling or 
by deputy ; otherwise, her silence would be taken for an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt (3). 

Such is the oificial account of the proceedings : but the record 
has descended to us in a very suspicious shape, altered and interlined 
by the hand of Cecil. II is plain that he had been disappointed in 
his views ; and that the earls had betrayed some distrust of the proofs, 
or made some objection to the manner of proceeding (4). The con- 

They, aware of his o1>)ect, refosed, and the doca- ther for her by Cecil-— to Mary, and may be seeo 

ment now af^ears wiUi both dates. SeeGoodall, in Anderson, iv. 183' GooaaU» ii. 269, and 

ii. 226. 339. Wright, i. S02. But Mary had Uken her resola- 

(1) Memorias, yii. 330, and despatches at Si- tion before it was written; for her instructions 
mancas. F^aelon says, that the duke and the earl to her commissioners are dated on December 19, 
of Arundel, besides their defence of Mary at the the letter from Elizabeth on December 21. 
conference* represented to Elizabeth, *< qu'en (4) According to the Spanish ambassador, in a 
kissant opprimer cette princesse ^ ses subjects, letter to Philip,they had displayed some spirit, 
elle preparoit centre elle nug maavais example and ehecked a little the yiolence with which Ce- 
aux siens." p. 79. cil sought the destruction of Mary; *' dicho se> 

(2) The case and answer may be seen in fiai- " nores hayian mostrado algud valor, y contrs- 
loD, i. 51 — 54. *< stado un poco la furia terribile, con que el 

(3) Ibid. 254 — 264. A letter containing the " tecretario Cecil qneria perder aquella seuora." 
same answer was written by Elizabeth— >or ra- Despatrh of Jan. 1, 1569. MSS at Simancas. 
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ferences were immediately suspended, and a new intrigue set on 
foot. As Mary was now aware that the publication or concealment 
of papers so prejudicial to her honour depended on the pleasure of 
the English queen, it was hoped that with this knowledge she might 
be induced to resign her crown, or at least to be content with the 
title of queen, while the authority should remain with the regent. 
Knollys received orders to suggest and urge to her the adoption d«c. 22. 
of this scheme, but as proceeding from himself, and without au- 
thority ; and the commissioners were detained at London, that by 
the advice of pretended friends they might be drawn into the same 
sentiments. But the resolution of Mary disconcerted her adversaries. Dec. 19. 
She had no sooner received the refusal to admit her into the roya^ 
presence, than she ordered her commissioners to declare to the 
queen and council that, ^' where Murray and his accomplices had 
^' said that she knew, counselled, or commanded the murder of her 
^' husband, they had falsely, traitorously, and wickedly lied, imput- 
^^ ing unto her the crime of which they themselves were the authors, 
^' inventors, doers, and some of them the very executioners^'' that, 
where they alleged that she had intended to make her son follow 
his father, ^^ the natural love which a mother bears to her ohly 
^' bairn," was sufficient to prevent their falsehood, their* attempt 
to have slain him in the womb sufficient to show their hypocrisy ; 
that she could not allow charges so calumnious to be passed over 
in silence, but demanded that copies of the papers should be given 
to her commissioners, and the originals submitted to her own in- 
spection ; and pledged her word to name certain individuals among 
her accusers, and to convict them of the murder, provided she 
might have access to the presence of the queen, and a reasonable 
time to collect her witnesses and proofs (1). 

This unexpected declaration perplexed Elizabeth and the secre- 
tary : but the Christmas holidays allowed them a respite of a fort- 
night ^ and they wailed with impatience for the result of the nego- 
tiation at Bolton (2). On the seventh of January the bishop of Ross ^, „. 
solicited an audience of the queen. He had received a new order ^[^^^^ 
from his sovereign to demand copies of the documents, that she 
might answer them in every particular, and prove to the whole 
world that her accusers were " liars" as well as traitors. Elizabeth 
replied that she would take time to consider the demand, but thought 

(1) Goodall, ii. 274—293. Elizabeth was al- « make some appointment between her and her " 
ready infonned that the persons whom she chieflr «• subjects; neyertheless, outwardly she offereth 
meant to accuse were Morton and Maitland. <* to prove herself innocent, so she may be per- 
Goodall, ii. 71. Mary, in her instructions to her '< mitted to come to the queen's presence, and 
commissioners, declares that she never wrote " answer for herself, which is thought to be the 

such letters to any living creature; that, if any "more earnestly required, because it is also 

such exist, they are feigned and forged by her " thought assured it will be denied : "^what 

accusers. See, on the anUienticity of the letters, will he the etid he cannot guess. Cab. 1 57. It 

note (I). should be recollected, that Cecil's «dvertisements 

(2) On Jan. 3, Cecil informs Norris, that mat- to ambassadors are not always to be credited ; 
ten are at a stand, " because, for the saving of they merely show the manner in which he wishes 
" her honour, motion is made on her behalf, to tnmsactions to be represented in foreign courts. 
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it best for Mary to resign her crowo, and lead a peaceful life in 
England. The bishop assured her (hat such advice could not be 
admitled ; the queen had authorized him to declare that she would 
never consent to it upon any conditions which were or could be 
proposed ; but was willing to extend her clemency towards her dis* 
obedient subjects, as far as might stand with her honour and ttie 
common weal of her kingdom. He was desired to confer with the 
lords of the council *, but persisted in the same reftisai (1). 

The bold and triumphant tone now assumed by the Scottish 
queen appears to have alarmed her adversaries. It was resolved to 
Jan. 10. put an end to the conferences. Murray and his associates were first 
licensed to depart, with a declaration that, as nothing had been 
proved against them to impair their honour, so they had shown no 
sufficient cause why Elizabeth ^^ should conceive or take any evil 
Jan. IS. ^'opinion against the queen her good sister (2).*' Ross and his 
colleagues were next called, and received an assurance that copies 
of the papers should be sent to Mary, whenever she would (dedge 
herself to give to them a satisfactory answer. They replic»d that 
such delay was unnecessary, as Mary had already given that pledge 
on two occasions, by writings under her own seal and signature; 
that, if her accusers were permitted to return to Scotland, the same 
indulgence ought to be extended to her ; and that, if it were intended 
to detain her a captive in England, they took the present opportu- 
nity to protest in her name against the validity of any act whicb 
should be performed by her while she remained under restraint (3). 
During the conferences at York, Mary had maintained a decided 
superiority : it has been contended, that in those at Westminster she 
yielded the advantage to her adversaries, by refusing to plead, un- 
less it were in the presence of the queen. Her demand has been 
represented as the evasion of a guilty conscience, a pitiful expedient 
to avoid a trial from which she could anticipate nothing but con- 
viction. To me such reasoning appears inconclusive. The claim of 
Mary was reasonable and just : she was not placed on an equal 
footing with her accusers; while they were present to produce their 
proofs she was confined at a distance of more than two hundred 
miles, when she had to refute them -, and the refusal of her request 
would naturally suggest a suspicion, that her English sister sought 

(1) Goodall, ii. 297 et seq. Quant k la derais- with which Cecil could giye to falsehobd the co- 
sion de ma cotironne, je tous prie de ne me plus k>aring of tnith. Be it was who had employad 
empescher : car je 8ai« resoW^ et d^ib<6r^ plus erery artifice to draw them into tbit treaty; 
tost mourir, que de faire; et la demi^re parole and who, when he.foiud her dcteniiinedl U> go 
que je ferons en ma vie sera d'one royne d'J^- through with it, broke i^ the eoofercnces ai- 
cosse. Ibid. 301. together. 

(2) Mary's register, apud Goodall, ii. 305. Yet (3) Goodall, ii. 285. 288. 298. 305— 3lS. Rev 
in the instnictions sent to Norris in the autumn says, that from the time that Mary accused Mar- 
following, EUzdbeth is made to say, that •< the ray and his associates, they becaase ** enraest 
'* circnmsunces produced to argue her guilty « suitoiw to haye Ucettce to reUun to ScoClaBd 
** were such as we wished that she and her com- ** without farther trial!, which was granted ante 
" missioners had been otherwise adrised than to '* them, bat «pen what conditions, cokrnr. and 
'* have enured so boldly into the treaty thereof." '* devises, God and their own ceascienoe on wit- 
— Kaumer, iil. 105. A fair sample of the ease *• ne**." Anderson, iii. 33. 
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Dot the discoYery of the truth, but the coDdemnation of her captive. 
The triuinpb of Murray was however of short duration, and the 
subsequent conduct of 4he Scottish queen shows, that the threat of 
interrupting the conferences was held out only as an inducement to 
Elizabeth to grant her demand. On the very day on which she re* 
ceived the refusal, she wrote to her commissioners, that she could 
not suffer the slander of Murray to pass unnoticed, and ordered 
them to resume the conferences by <tenying the charge, as far as 
regarded herself, and retorting it upon her accusers. From that 
moment she resumed the ascendency. In proportion as she urged 
the prosecution of the inquiry, Murray shrunk from it. Even Eli- 
zabeth condescended to solicit a compromise. But it was then too 
late. Mary would submit to no conditions, till her innocence was 
established ^ and the last resource of her enemies was to send back 
the regent with his originals to Scotland, and to lock up the copies 
from the inspection of Mary and her commissioners. The victory 
was undoubtedly hers. It was claimed by her friends*, and it 
appears to have been acknowledged by the chief of the English 
nobility, who had witnessed the whole of the proceedings (1). 

The duke of Norfolk, on his return from the conferences at York, 
had met with a very ungracious reception from Elizabeth. Aware 
of the cause, he assured her that the project of a marriage between 
himself and Mary had not originated from him -, that he had never 
given, nor would ever give, to it any encouragement. ^^ But would 
*' you not," said she, ^' marry the Scottish queen, if you knew 
'' that it would tend to the tranquillity of the realm, and the safety of 
^^ my person?'' ^' Madam,'* replied the duke, *^ that woman shall 
*' never be my wife, who has been your competitor, and whose hus- 
^ ^ band cannot sleep in security on his pillow." This sarcastic allusion^ 
while it gratified the malice, lulled the suspicion of Elizabeth (2). 
But Murray, before his departure, was careful to revive the former 
intrigue. He sent Robert Melville to Mary, and waited in person 
on the duke. To both he made the same observation : that the only 
expedient to secure the tranquillity of both realms, was the marriage 
of the doltish queen with a protestant nobleman, and that no no- 
bleman was so likely to win the approbation of all parties as the 
duke of Norfolk. The duke replied, that he could not resolve a 
question of such importance, till he had ascertained the will of his 
sovereign ; Mary, that she would give no answer while she remained 
a captive. Let him restore her to her authority, she would then 



(i\ Rom. apod Anderson, i. 80> iii. &8. When sorted by Ross : the first is, and that they wished 

Cecil saw this passage, he wrote to Norris : <* In her well to marry the dake. I suspect that the 

*' this book a notable lie is uttered, that all the bishop is correct, from the oondnct of Anindd» 

** noUemen that heard her caose did jvAge her Pembroke, and Leicester. 

«' innocent, and therefore made saite to her ma- (3) Haynes, 574. ilurdin, SI • 180. QowellV 

*' jesty. that she might marry with my lord of state trials, i. 988* Aoderson, iii. S8. 41. 
<« NorfoU." (Cabala, 174.) The last is not as- 
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listen to his advice, and prove herself a forgiving and indulgent 
sister. 

There is reason to believe that Murray, on this occasion, acted 
with his accustomed duplicity. He was aware that the Scottish 
friends of Mary had assembled on the borders to oppose his return; 
and that theNortons, Markenfields, and other northern families in' 
England, had associated to intercept him on his road through York- 
shire. He had, in reality, no inclination to support a measure 
Jan. 23. which would remove him from th(i regency : but he sought to elude 
the snares of his enemies ; and, by this message, procured from the 
credulity of his sister an order to her friends to offer no violence to 
him during his journey (1). 
Feb. 2. The Scottish queen was already at Rippon, on her way to Tut- 
Apr. 22. bury ; and from Tutbury, after a short stay, was removed to Wyn- 
field, being all the time in the custody of the earl of Shrewsbury. 
The foreign powers complained of the conflnement of a crowned 
head : but, in answer to their remonstrances, Elizabeth boasted of 
her indulgence to Mary, in putting an end to the investigation, and 
suppressing documents, which would otherwise render her the 
execration of her contemporaries, and immortalize her infamy with 
posterity (2). 

It was through his influence over the mind of Elizabeth that 
Cecil had been able to triumph over the Scottish queen ; the same 
influence now gave him the victory over his enemies in the council. 
The duke of Norfolk and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke had 
long borne with impatience the authority which he assumed Id the 
administration : but they dared not oppose him openly, till they 
had brought over to their party the queen's favourite the earl of 
Feb. Leicester ^ then they gave manifest indications of discontent by 
absenting themselves on frivolous pretexts from the meetings of the 
council ^ and, when Elizabeth inquired the reason, Leicester ventured 
to inform her that men generally disapproved of the policy of Cecil, 
who by inducing her to support the rebellious subjects of other 
princes, led to the adoption of measures injurious to her reputation, 
dangerous to her crown, and prejudicial to the, interests of the 
nation. The queen undertook his defence with warmth and obsti- 
nacy ; but .Cecil himself deemed it prudent to bend a while to the 
storm, and sought to disarm the hostility of his opponents by a 
show of deference to the opinion qf his colleagues in the council, 
and by confining himself to his own department of secretary (3). 
Still, however, they indulged the hope of removing him from 
the government. They reckoned on the aid of the ancient nobility, 
by whom the elevation of Cecil and his friends was considered as 
the depression of themselves ^ of the catholics, who looked upon him 



<i) Mardin, 51. 54. State Triak, i. 982. 
(2) Digges, t4. Baumer, iii. 169. 



(3) F^nelon, i. 20i. 233. 235. 258. 384. 4U. 
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as (heir biUerest enemy ; of (he friends of Mary S(uarl, by ivhom 
her long cap(ivi(y was a((ribu(ed (o his coun^ls *, and of (he ivhole 
body of merchanis, smarting under (he loss of their goods seized at 
the dep6(s of Rouen and An(werp by the kings of France and 
Spain, who had been provoked (o (his measure of retaliadon by 
injuries inflicicd wi(h his license, or under his connivance. Wi(h 
such suppori (hey might in (ime have subdued (he reluc(anceof (he 
queen, had they no(s(ruck on (ha( fatal rock, (he marriage of Mary 
wi(h (he duke of Norfolk. I( was indeed an expedien(, which, in 
(he es(ima(ion of many, offered (he most promising remedy for (he 
evik an(icipa(ed from the claim of the Sco(tish queen and her union 
wiih some foreign prince : bu( to Elizabeth herself it appeared little 
less than a traiiorous a((emp( (o deprive her of the crown. By the 
ambiiion of (be duke it was secreily coveted : bu( he remembered 
his promise, and feared (he resen(men( of bis sovereign, when (he 
subde Throckmor(on came (o his aid^ and persuaded Leices(er to 
break the maiter (o (heduke, as if i( had originaied wi(h himself (1). 
By Norfolk the suggestion was received wi(h appareni dislike : he May. 
proposed in his place, firs( Leices(er himself; (hen his own broiher, 
the lord Henry -, and at last suffered his conseni to be ex(or(ed from 
faim. A meeting was subsequentiy held wiih the bishop of Ross, 
the agent of Mary, and Wood, (he envoy of Murray ; and a common 
le((er was wri((en (o (ho Scottish queen in (he names of Norfolk, 
Arundel, Pembroke, and Leices(er. They proposed that she should 
be restored to her throne, and receive avconfirmation of her claim 
to the succession in England, on the following conditions : tha( she 
should never impugn (he righ( of Elizabeih, or of (he heirs of her 
body ; should conclude a perpciual league, offensive and defensive, 
wi(h England ; should allow the English reform (o be es(ablished in 
Scodand ; should receive her disobedient subjecis (o favour ; should 
procure from the duke of Anjou a renunciaiion of all claims which 
she migh( have ceded (o him ; and, lastiy, should consen( to a mar- 
riage wi(h the duke of Norfolk. On the five .firs( poinis her answer jane i. 
was sa(isfae(ory : wiih respec( to the last, she replied, that woeful 

(l) It lias been supposed that Leicester was in- *< tree, comme il a, dans la cliambre de la royne, 

duced to act thus tbroagh the hope of marrying ** lorscpi'elle est an lict, il s'estoit ing^r^ de lui 

Elizabeth, if Norfolk were to. marry Mary. But it ** bailler la chemise an lien de sa dame d'hon* 

was now more than twelve months since he had ** nenr, et de s'azarder de luy mesme de la ba^r- 

abandoned that project. We learn, howerer, from '* ser, sansy estre convy^.* Leicester thanked 

a secret despatcn of Pension, that, soon after the him for the olTer of his support, and said that the 

breaking off of the match with the archduke queen had indeed girrn him so much encourage- 

Charles, Norfolk told Leicester, as a friend, that, ment that he had occasionally taken trifling 

if matters were so far adranced between him and liberties with her ; but that he should in a short 

the queen, that he was sure of marrying her, he time know her final determination, and would 

should own it, and behave in a proper and de- then follow his advice. Soon afterwards the queen 

cent manner, in which case the duke would aid gave him a decided denial : *' from which et 

him to the best of his power; but, if it were d'aulcuns propos qu'elle a tenuz touchant d'aul- 

otherwise, he should put an end to his great fa> tres gfk»dz partis, et pour une forme de vivre h 

miliarity with her, and be content with the high auoy elle s'est adonn^, les grandz de ce royalmc 

ofRces which he held, without aspiring to the tiennent pour chose ri^solne qu'elle ne preiidra 

honour of the crown, or injuring the honour of jamais mary." Finilon, ii. 120—3. 
bis sovereign. «• Et le taxa de ce qu'ayant Ten- 
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experience had taught her to prefer a single life ^ but she was willing 
to sacrifice he^ own feelings to their superior judgment : one 
thing only she required, that they should previously obtain the 
consent of Elizabeth ; for the displeasure of her English sister at 
her marriage with Darnley had been the origin of all her subsequent 
misfortunes (1). 

When the liberation of the Scottish queen was discussed in the 
BngUsh cabinet, the four lords proposed the fite first articles : but 
they suppressed all notice of the marriage, till Maitland, who was 
to disclose the project to Elizabeth, should arrite from Scotland. 

■■n 14- The plan was approved ; and the lords Boyd and Wood were 
despatched, the former to procure the consent of the Scottish 
royalists, the latter that of the regent and his party. Norfolk im- 
mediately opened a secret correspondence with Mary, through the 
agency of the bishop of Ross. He persuaded himself that the Eng- 
lish queen was still ignorant of the whole proceeding : bat the 
fidelity of Leicester is rather doubtful, and of Wood, it is certain that 
he had betrayed the secret before his departure (2). 

The intrigue was now rapidly hastening to a crisis. Bolhwell, by 
a formal instrument, had signified from Denmark his consent to a 
divorce, to be pronounced by any competent tribunal ; Mary had 
accepted the proposal, and the duke had engaged himself to Mary 
so far, that, to use his own eipression, he could not recede in con- 
science, though he would not advance a step further, till Murray 
had removed certain impediments out of his way (3)' The approba- 
tion of the kings of France and Spain had been asked through their 

iuty 1. ambassadors, and certificates received that Mary had never ceded 
any of her rights to the duke of Anjou; Cecil, to whom the matter 
was opened by Norfolk himself, though he would not promote, 
engaged not to oppose the project; and the consent had been ob- 
tained of the principal nobility, though some expressed an appre- 
hension that the duke would fall a victim to his credulity. Nothing 
remained but that the regent should approve the articles, and that 
Maitland should open the subject to Elizabeth. Much repugnance 

(1) Camden, i. 186. Anderson, iii. 50 — 52. thoogh this maybe trae of the real catholics of 

Haynes* SSS. 542. 545. Wright, i. S26. It is the party, it cannot be trae af Norfolk and other 

worthy of Mmark, that F^nelon, in hu deapatch. r«al protesUots. The case I Uke to be tkis. Bs 

es, diyides the couacil and the nation into two came with orders to consult the bishop of Ross : 

great parties, " the catholics " and ** the prole* and that wily agent found it conTeoient to gifv 

stants." Under the name of '< the catholics." he him such information, because it was through 

constantly includes all the opponents of Cecil him that h« hoped to obtain the requisite consent 

and his supporters " the protestants," of which of the king and queen-mother of France, and of 

opjxmento, not only a great portion, but most of Mary's relations of the house of Guise, to the 

the leaders, Norfolk, Arundel, Pembroke, and marriage of that princess with the protestairt 

others, were protestants. These names, there* duke of Norfolk. A few years later we shall find 

fore, with him designate, not rriigious belief, him employing again the same deception, 
but political parties. Be moraorer attributes to (2) Anderson, iii. 50—55. Haidwicke papen, 

" the catholics" not only a constant opposition i. 189—194. 

to the severe measures against the profeasers of (3) Haynes, 520. The duke intrusted his secret, 

the <dd religion, adWsed by Cecil and his friends, that they had mutually consented, to the French 

but also a fixed destgu of restoring the ancient ambassador. (F^don, ii. 194.) But no coatraci 

worship, excepting however the earl <tf Leicester, was signed and deposited with him, as has been 

from whose knowledge it was withheld. Now, suppoMd. 
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was anlicipaled on ber pari : bul that, it was thought, might 

be subdued by the conseDtieot efforts of her council and nobi- i 

lily (1). 
Murray assembled the Scottish parliament, and, while he affected 

to spealc in favour of the liberation of Mary, employed all his 

influence to prevent it. The articles devised by the English council t^ ss. 

were rejected; even a motion to appoint judges, who might examine 

the validity of the queen's marriage with Bolhwell was negatived. 

Maitland saw the perfidy of the regent : as soon as his favourite 

plan was defeated, he began to fear for his own safely, and 

sought an, asylum amongst the clansmen of his friend the earl of 

Athol (2). 

An envoy, with the narrative of the proceedings of the Scottish Aof. is. 
parliament, found Elizabeth at Farnham, and it was immediately 
whispered among the ladies at court that Mary and Norfolk were 
secretly contracted to each other (3). Though Leicester was urged, 
though he promised to represent the whole matter to the queen, 
he delayed, l^izabeth invited the duke to dinner; and, as she rose 
from table, advised him to beware on what pillow he should rest 
his head. This ominous allusion alarmed him and his friends : 
Leicester again promised, and again delayed ; and the court pro« 
ceeded to Tichfield, where Elizabeth was informed that her 
favourite was confined to his bed by a sudden and dangerous in- 
disposition. She hastened to visit him *, and received fk*om him, as 
she sate by his bed*side, a confession, interrupted with sighs and 
tears, of his ingratitude and disloyalty, in having, without her 
knowledge, attempted to marry her rival to one of her subjects (4). 

Leicester was soon forgiven by the love-sick queen, and im- 
mediately recovered (5) : Norfolk was severely reprimanded, and 
forbidden on his allegiance ever more to entertain the project. He 
assented with an appearance of cheerfulness : but soon observed 
that, whenever, be came into the royal presence, Elizabeth met his 
eye with looks of disdain and anger, that the courtiers avoided his 
company, and that Leicester treated him in public as an enemy (6). sept. is^ 
He retired from court \ as did also the earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke. The duke had promised to return within a week. He pro- 
ceeded to London, and iVom London to Kenninghall, in Norfolk : 

(1)Hb71ms, S49. And«non, Hi 83. 63* Cam* ber might succeed, if Elizabetli would approre. 

deu, i. 187. says Cecil, " but 1 vish myself as free from the 

(2) Anderson, iii. 71 Cabala, ]55. 150. F^- " consideration thereof, aft 1 hare been from the 

n^u, ii. 204. On this the duke remarked : ** he «« intelligence of the devising thereof." CabaJU. 

•* (Murray ) bathe a new marke in hys eye, no 169. 

'• IcM than a kyngdom; God send hyme sucbe (i) Camden, i. |88. Hayues, 546. 

'< Inke as others have hade, that halhe fbllowyd (s) He was ill three days. Fep^Ion, ii. 330. 

'* his cowrse." Haynes. 533. Sept. 14. 

{8) Murray informed the queen that the Scots (6) When the aneen first spoke to Norfolk on 

wmild not consent to the restitution of Mary in this occasion, he begged to be exqused till she 

any manner. Elizabeth was displeased, for she had consulted the council : she answered, that on 

began to wish her out of the realm, upon condi- such a point elie n'aToit que faire de I'advix de 

tions to avoid peril. Norfolk's marriage with son conaeil. Id. ii. 236. 
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M. (hence be wrote to the queen atliibuUng his abceoce to the fear or 
her displeasure, which had been Icindled against him by the ariral 
suggestions of his enemies, and a well-founded apprehension that 
if he made any stay in London, be would be thrown into prison. 
This apology served only to confirm Elizabeth in her belief of his 
at. disloyalty. She sent to him a peremptory order to return withoat 
delay : the earl of Huntingdon was Joined in commission with the 
earl of Shrewsbury, and yiscount Hereford instructed to attend 
on them with an armed force, for the mor« secure custody of the 
Scottish queen; her apartments and cabinets were searched, but 
without effect, for (he discovery of correspondence : and a de- 
termination was taken (so we are assured) to put her to death (he 
momen( that the duke should venture, as it was expected that he 
would, to draw (he sword in her favour (1). 

The friends of Mary afterwards charged '(ha( unfortunate noble- 
man with want of spirit on this occasion. They were persuaded 
that, if he had stayed a few days longer at.Kenninghall, he wouU 
have been joined by all (he anctenl nobility of the realm ; and that 
Elizabeth, alarmed at so powerful an association, would have con- 
sented to the release of her captive (2). But, if Norfolk ever induliwd 
such thoughts, he quickly abandoned them on the receipt of Uie 
royal message; and, whether it was through consciousnws of in- 
nocence, of fear for bis own safety or that of Mary, he resolved in 
opposition to the advice of his friends, to obey. Unfortunately,' in 
(he mean time the Scottish regent Murray, having in vain tammred 
with Maitland (3), whom he had imprisoned as one oTthe mSS 
rers of Darnley, to become the accuser of the duke, acted the traitor 
himself, sending the letters which he had received from him to the 
queen, with a proleslalion that the project of marriage had not 
originated with himself; nor would it ever have obtained his assent, 
had he not been influenced by motives of personal safety The rel 
sentment of Elizabeth was now wound up to the highest piteh. She 
ordered (he duke, who had reached Bumham, within three mUeJ 
of the court, to be committed to the Tower; the earls of Leicester 
Arundel and Pembroke to be excluded from her presence ; and the 
bishop of Ross, the lord Lumtey, Throckmorton, and a foreigner 
named Rudolphi (4), to be placed under arrest. All were «ubj4(ed 
to that rigorous system of examinatton which was th<?n in use A 
series of ensnaring questtons was proposed to each individual" in 



(1) Camden, 189. daynis, 511. 3. 5. J. ». 
5M. Cabala, 168. Finaoii, tl.!M6. 8. 252. S. 
». 26»— 274. 278. 

(2^ Murdin, 97. 126. Memorias, 343. 

(3) Laing, ii. 295—318. " He bas flatly denied 

" to me to be in any sort the accuser of tbe duke 

' of Norfolk." Murray to Cecil, apud Chalmers, 

ii. 483. On the day of trial U> friends assembled 

in such numbers, that the regent put it off au 

indeterminate period. Laing, ii, 326. 



(4) Bodolphi was an Italian merchant and 
{wnlMT, who had been settled in London for tbe 
last blteen years j and was at the same time a 
Mcret agent for the pope and foreign powers 
Camd. 224. F<n«lon, ir259. After*. i^S^ 
mipnsonment he was discharged, but paid a 
large sum for hi. Uberty, Id. ii. 341. J«eJuori«. 
vii, 350, 
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private, and al the same time he was told that his only hope of 
mercy depended on the veracity of his answers. The different con- 
fessions were then compared ; the collation suggested new questions, 
to explain discrepancies, to call forth additional information, and to 
draw the prisoners into accusations of each other. Thus the inter- 
rogatories were multiplied, till the prosecutors had sifted every 
suspicious circumstance, and had convinced themselves either of 
the guilt x)r of the innocence of the accused. Of the examinations 
on this occasion, many are still extant (1) ; and from them it is 
evident that the duke and his friends entertained no traitorous or 
disloyal intention^ though their presumption, in treating with a 
foreign princess on such a subject, and in such circumstances, was 
calculated to offend the feelings and to defeat the pohcy of their 
sovereign. 

But the attention of the ministers was soon occupied by a ^)uch 
more alarming project. The Scottish queen had many friends in the 
northern counties. To men of warm and generous feelings,, the 
spectacle of a young, a beautiful, and accomplished princess, drawn 
within tiie borders by the promises, and then imprisoned by the 
jealousy, of a female relative, could not fail of being an interesting 
object. Those who had approached her were won by the elegance 
of her manners, and the charms of her conversation ^ and all had 
departed from her presence compassionating her misfortunes, and 
disposed to favour her cause (2). The advocates of her right to the 
succession condemned the selfish policy which sought to weaken 
that right by the defamation of her character *, and the professors of 
the ancient creed looked on her as a martyr, suffering for her at- 
tachment to the faith of her. fathers. DuHng the summer she had< 
received many offers of service from men, who, in the true spirit 
of chivalry, were willing to risk their lives and fortunes to rescue 
an injured queen from (he power of her persecutors. These she 
refused, through the cautious advice of the duke of Norfolk. But 
the disgrace of that nobleman extinguished her hopes -, and the ap* 
pointment of two, whom she considered as her sworn enemies, to 
be her keepers, agitated her with violent apprehensions for her life. 
She despatched secret messages to the earl of Westmoreland, whose 
wife was the sister of Norfolk, and to the earl of Northumberland, 

(l) Haynes, 534— 536* 541. 549. When tlie Fen^lon says that Cecil va aigrissaat la matidre, 

commissioners informed her that Ilorfolk had p. 303. 

done nothing for which the law would punish (3) *< if I might give a4vice/' says White to 

him, she rp^plied, « if the law will not, my autho- Cecil, "there shall be verray few subjects in this 

** rity shall." Et cntra en si grand coUere, " land have accesse to, or conferens with this 

qu'eUe esvanouyt, et conrut Ton au vinaigre, et •• ladie. For besyd, that she is a goodly pcr- 

aultres remMes pour la faire revenir, Fenelon, " sonadge ( and yet in trouthe not comparable to 

302. Cecil did not venture into her presence, ** our soverain ), she hath withall an alluring 

but advised her by letter to say nothing of trea> " grace, a prety Scottishe speeche, and a serch- 

son, but to examine into the facts only, for he ** ing wit clowded with myldness Fame might 

could not see how the duke could be charged " move some to releve her, and glory joined l« 

with treason. Oct. 6. Von Ranmer, iii. 179. Yet " gain might stir others to ndvenlni-e moche for 

" hir sake." Haynes, 511. 
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who had reeeited many affronts from the eoaneil ; and through 
these earls to Egremont Ratcliffe, brother of the earl of Sussex, to 
Leonard Dacres, the uncle of the late lord Dacres, to the Nortons, 
Markenfields, Tempests, and all who had formerly made to her the 
tender of their services (t). The precise terms of these messages 
were never ascertained : the result proves that she reminded them 
of their promises, and besought them to liberate her from the power 
of her enemies. 

During the month of October an unusual ferment was yisibie in 
the counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland; and the court 
was repeatedly alarmed with rumours of rebellion, which cooM 
never be traced to any authentic source (2). The earl of Sussei 

Sept 39. communicated the information to the earls of NorlhumberiaBd and 
Westmoreland, and was satisfied with the apparent loyalty and 
sincerity of their answers. In a few days he received instniclioDS 
to send for them to York, ^* on the queen's business,'* and, wbea 
he had them once in his power, to forward them to the court. 
Conscious, however, of their Intrigues with Mary Stuart, and admo- 
nished of their own danger by the recent imprisonment of the duke 

1T0V. 6. of Norfolk, they had made up their minds to refuse. Ye! were they 
not prepared to take up arms. No preparations had been made, no 
plan of proceeding had been devised. Northumberland was at a 
loss what party to take, when he was suddenly awakened from his 
irresolution by a real or feigned alarm in the dead of the night, Oat 
an armed force was on its march to apprehend him at Topcliffe. 

Mot. 10. He rose, and repaired in haste to the castle of Branspelh, where 
the earl of Westmoreland had already called his uncles and friends 
around him. Northumberland was of opinion that they should 
abstain from every act of hostility : the countess of Westmoreland, 
Norfolk's sister,, with the Nortons and Markenfields, called for war. 

Not. 14. The ncxt morning the summons from Sussex arrived : Northun* 
berland, who was preparing to go to Alnwick, castle, was de- 
tained by open force, and the banner of insurrection was iastantly 
unfurled (3). 

(l) Maxy said openly Cecil " wa5s her enemy, posed the queen, on account of heresy (Camdea 
-*' and would cause her to be made away." l9i-) • ^^^ ^^ could only inform ihma that a 



JTaynes, 51 1 She wrote to have Huntingdon and boll of deposition was in preparatioa : for it 
Herefoid removed : the first had an interest in not signed or published till the next year. OF his 
her death, the other had said at table, that the activity, however, in preparing the insurrectaoo, 
duke of Norfolk should be " cut shorter er it there can be little doubt The Nortons and Mar- 
-" weare long." Murdin, 50> Both wrote answers kenfields were his relatives. His father and Mar- 
in their own vindication. Haynes, 532- kenfield's father had married two sisteis. Strjp. 

(2) Dr. Nicholas Morton, formerly a preben- ii. 389. 
dary of York, had visited the northern counties (3) It appears that the leaders, before the iB* 

jn the spring of this year. He came from Rome surrection, assembled several clergymen, and pot 

with the title of apostolical penitentiary. The ob- to them the question, whether the aujust arrest 

ject of his mission appears to have been to im- and imprisonment of the duke of Norfolk, i^roold 

part to the catholic priests, as from the pope, not justify them in taking up arms in defence of 

those faculties and that jurisdiction which they their liberties, and of the ancient nobility of the 

could no longer receive in the regular manner realm. The opinions were divided, but aiost 

from their bishops. Camden says that he urged answered in the negative. Murdin, 22 i ; and 

the northerh gentlemen to rebellion, and had Northumberland's confession. A few days be- 

been sent to inform them that the pontiff had de- fore the insurrection, Northumberland su»A bis 
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The first object or (be insurgents 'iiras, to march to Tutbury, to 
liberate the qaeen of Scots, and to extort frono Elizabeth a declara- 
tion that Mary was next heir to the throne. But to have avowed 
this, would have been to provoke the removal, if not the death of 
Mary. It was, therefore, passed over in silence ; and, in the nu- 
merous proclamations which they published, they state that, if they 
have taken up arms, it is for the honour and safety of the queen, of 
the nobility, and of the kingdom. Her majesty is surrounded ^^ by 
*^ divers newe sot-upp nobles, who not onlie go aboute to overthrow 
'' and put downe the ancient nobilitie of the realme, but also have 
^^ misused the queen's majestie's owne personne, and also have by 
'^'the space of twelve yeares nowe past set upp and ihayntayneda 
^' new-found religion and heresie contrary to God's word.'' Where- 
fore they call on all true Englishmen to join with them in their at- , 
tempt to restore the crown, the nobility, and the worship df Giod, 
to their former estate ( 1 ). 

Aware how powerfully, in times of public commotion, the minds 
of men are swayed by their religious partialities and antipathies, 
the insurgents expected much from their repeated appeals to the 
religious feelings of (he people. ^' There are not," says Sadler, 
^^ in all this country ten gentlemen that do favour and allow of her 
^' majesty's proceedings in the cause of religion (2)." Occasionally, 
indeed, some of them attended the established worship, that they 
might escape the grlevoiis penalties threatened by the law : but this 
very conformity, extorted in opposition to conscience, exasperated 
their discontent. They saw around them examples of successful in- 
surrection in the cause of religious liberty. The calvinisls of Scot- 
land had established their own creed, in defiance of all opposition ; 
the calvinists of France had thrice waged war against their own 
sovereign ; both had been aided with men ai(d money by the queen 
of England. If this were lawful to olher religionists, why might 
not they also draw the Sword, and claim the rights of conscience ? 

The first ^t of hostiKty was the occupation of the city of Durham Nov. a. 
by the two earis, at the head of sixty armed horsemen. The inha- 
bitants, either through fear or friendship, lent a willing ear to their 
demand of assistance *, and mass was celebrated in the cathedral be-* 
fore several thousand people, the communion-table thrown down, 
and the English bible torn into pieces. Thence they marched for- not. is. 
v^rd, issuing proclamations, calling on the people for aid, and . 

counteM went to WcntTvorth house. The latter " lawful meanes be would never yield to, rather 
Bou^tto introdttee herself in disguise as a nurse " choosing to die than thus cruelly to have been 
to Bastian's wife in childbed. Had she succeeded, " sent up." Sharp, Memorials, Nov. l4. 
sbe meant to exchange clothes with Mary, that (l) The earls did not adhere to the same fonu 
the latter might eacs^iie. So it is sUted by Chal- in their proelamationsit Some were issued in the 
mers, from a letter in the paper office, i. 345. n«n»e of one, some in the names of both : but all 
"Westmoreland himself assures us that he had reminded their readers of the destruction of re- 
been " the stay of the people, till he feared to ligion, and the depression of the nobility. 
** have lieen piuckt out of his house, which uu" (2) Sadler, ii. 95. 

V. 8 
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rasloriog the ancient sertice at Staiudrop, ItarlingUMi, Richmond, 
and Rippon. Their standard, representing the Saftoor, with Mood 
streaming from his wounds, was borne by Richard Norton, aa 
aged gentleman, whose grey locks and eothosiastic air arooacd the 
fiselings and commanded the respect of the beholders. They pro- 
ceeded as far as Branham moor without opposition, for the eart of 
Sussex dared not meet Ihem from Yoric, nor sir George Bowes to 
foUow them from Barnard Castle. There they mustered their forces, 
amounting to 1700 horse, well appointed, and something less ttian 
4000 foot, part of Ibem without arms. But here dissension in- 
sinuated itself into their counsels. Their money was already ex- 
pended, and all their expectations had been disappointed. The 
Spanish ambassador, to whom they applied, referred them for 
• aid to the duke of Alva, who waited for orders from Philip (1) ; th<^ 
catholic gentlemen, instead of responding to their appeal, shunned 
their approach, and in most instances hastened to the royal banner, 
under the earl of Sussex (2) ^ and 800 horse, whom they had de-^ 
spatched to carry off the queen of Scots, returned from Pontefiracl 
with the intelligence that she had been removed from Tntbary lo 
Coventry. In addition, alarming rumours were afloat of ttie nu- 
merous army collected in the south, under the earl of Warwick and 
the lord admiral ; and they knew that the lord Hunsdon, with a 
force from the garrison of Berwick and the royalists on Ihe borders, 
was preparing to assail them from the north. Under these circom* 
stances they resolved to retrace their steps, and the main body re- 

Nov. 32. turned to the earl of Westmoreland's castle of Raby (3). 

Not. 27. Thclr first care after their return was to despatch messengen 
into different counties, to solicit aid from the noblemen and gentle* 
men distinguished by Iheir attachment to the ancient telth, or 
known to abet the cause of the queen of Scots. In their new mani- 
festo tfci^y no longer talked of the reformation of religion, but of the 
necessity of determining the succession to the crown. This, they 
(Aeerved, had been the object of the ancient nobility of the realm; 
but had been defeated by the pernicious counsels of the queen's 
confidential advisers, who sought to maintain their own power by 
taking the lives and liberties of their adversaries. Hence they had 
determined to oppose force to force, and, committing themselves 
to the mercy of the Almighty, earnestly solicited the assistance of 
all who regarded the welfare of the realm, or the preservation of 
the ancient nobility. But their late retreat had revealed the secret of 
their weakness, and proved a useful warning to such of their 
friends as were not yet implicated in the rebellion. The earl of 

^1^ P^n^OB, ii. 498 • *« affteeteil to nrre joar nu^rtUe tnwij atmarnKt 

Cr ** I tyad* the gentilawn oftUs conntiej. *• tkcm." Sadler. Nor. 3«. Vol. ii. 43. 

«' tkoagk the oMMt parte of them he weH affected (8) P^ii^n» ii. 877- ftnd his secret 

'* to the cavae which the reheOs nuke the cohmr the qiwen*mother, 417. 
•* of their rebdlion, yet in oatwarde shew well 
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tkihi ^f^ ^ An^i lo apprchmd ih^ BiesseDger and 96»1 hte letters 
to (be Qite^D ; 11)6 eUwple was fottowed by vmaj ottiera ; and JEiW 
zabeib^ aV^cM bar tbe loyally 6r tb^r ccNMlueC, returned Miaiiks to 
God, wbo bad gi^^ ber aneb ioViog and datifiil s«A>Jeets (1), tbougb 
tbere is r^aaob lo believe tbat tbift loyally in many was suggested 
moff by regard for their personal sarety than by attacbanent to ber 
n/hom (hey owned for their sovereign (2). 

On the finrt news of the insurreelion, Ibe queen bad recourse to 
the most enengelie n^eastiires. Arrests were ordered ; the despatches 
of the French and Spuiisb ambassadors were intercepted and eia- 
inined ^ a regiment of disciplined (rocps was called from the Isle of * 
Wight to g4i$rd the royal person ; the earl of Bedford was sent to 
keep In cd^dience the jpepple of Wales -^ eombilssioiis were issued 
ifor tlie ^aisiaig of men to form the soottaiern army ; and^ as Cecil 
either was, or pretended to be seriously indisposed, Elizabeth re- 
fused the prayer of Leicester that he might go and oppose the rdbels, 
and detained him near herself as her principal adviser (3). To her 
great disappointment, for more than a month the earl oC Sussex, 
her lietttenant, bad remained stationary at York. By many it was 
said that he maintained a secret correspontenee with the two earls ; 
and EllflBibeth herself begsn to entertain suqiicions of his toy aKy. 
Sir ftalph Sadler proceeded to that city with the title of treasuner of not. is. 
the army, to act as a spy on the conduct of the iieuteoant -, and a 
captain Styrley was suborned to introduce himself as a friend to the 
earl of Westmoreland at Branspetb. Sassex, however, proved a 
loyal but cautious commander. The principal poHion of Us army 
eonststed of catholic gentlemen and their tenants, whom duty or 
interest bad ranged under the royal standard; the insurgents greatly 
winumbered him in ^vaky, and, wiltiout additional force, be he* 
Elated to venture a battle, the loss of which might be followeid by 
the rising of ihe whole country (4). His inactivity permitted the nee 
earls to besiege sir George Bowes, the commander of the roynHsta, i-'** 
in Barnard Castle, which surrendered at the end of lea 4a]ft (5)^ 



(I) Bmnm, |6»^»|S* Mnvifai* If. Cfttodtm '* tlwgr a^fne the m|>^ gartfly la tMflMw litM 

194. Sadler, ii. &4. ** 1W queen's nuiJestT liatk ** to them with tLoae ddosjoiw, aiwl TettenlaTe 

«• had a IwteUe trnl oC her «k6le Malii Mid •« have fayied a hrule that th* eile ef W»roe«ter 

«* tnJ^ge^te in this Hum, whmm tkp hath h^d " u rajfinf vf pepeU in WWc«. ajid »/ k»d of 

<* terrlee readily of afl aorU, -withmit rccpect vf '* AnmdeR in otW places.'* 

•« religioa." Cecil to IVorris. Cabab, 180. It (8) Ftedon» ii. 3d7. 8. 

sho«ld,howeyeryb9oh«enred,th«thi«despatcho« (4) Sadlffr, ii. ^. 78. 78- KayMS, 8S8. i&8. 

to apnhassadQrs «re to h^ read with caitfion^ 569. I stispcet, tiiat the spy cafrtain SMtj wa* 

Thqr contain ^e statementv which, whether true the lame penon as ic called ci^in ahaflef io 

or Wan, that wily minvstpr wished to be circa- Noctoii's speech at his execntjpn.' If «9, he ap- 

lated In foreign courts. pears to have been an actiye agent in pjjattinf 

(IJ This WM probably the case with lord Der- the rebellion. Norton declared that *« he wm the 

by, |br we still find hiin, after the soppression of ** cause of his death." HowcUV Stjite Jmh, i. 

the rebellion, considered as a stanch friend by 1065. 

the partisans of Mary. Murdin, 99. 103. Sussex ($) His men mntinied, '* so far as in one day 




<• folke, my lord of Arondell, and my k>rd of <* or armes in the leaping.'^ Boi^s to C^il, 
«' Perobrohe, did detest their doyngs ; for that Sharp. 100- 
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to occupy the small port of Hartlepool, under the delusive notioD 
of opening a communication with their friends in the Netherlands : 
but on the approach of the earl of Warwick, who led an army of 
12,000 men, raised in the southern counties, Sussex set forward, 
keeping a day's march in advance, and hastened towards the in- 
surgents, whose force was daily diminished by deserlion, and whose 
hopes of success had been disappointed by (he apparent apathy of 
the catholics, and the absence of the expected aid from the duke of 
Alta. On the approach of the royal army, a council was held at 

Dec. 16. Durham. The earl of Northumberland stated that he had not taken 
up arms against the queen, but to secure his person from arrest, 
and to offer his remonstrances against the evil counsels of some fa- 
vourite ministers : the earl of Westmoreland combated the opinions 
of his associate ; and the result of this dissension was the total dis- 
persion of their force, iind the abandonment of the enterprise. The 
footmen withdrew to their respective homes : the earls, with 500 
horse, rode to Hexham : thence they r^Mired in the company of 
Edward Dacres to Naworth Castle ; and from Naworth witti 200 

Dee. 31. mcu crosscd the borders into Liddisdale, escorted by 300 Scottish 
horse, the partisans of Mary (i). 

It was in vain ttiat Elizabeth demanded the immediate surrender 
of the fugitives. Murray, by threats and money, prevailed od 
Hector Armstrong, of Harlow, to give up the earl of Northumber- 

i)ec 24. land : yet he did not dare to send the captive to England, but con- 
fined him in (he castle of Lochlevin. The countess, with the ear) 
of Westmoreland, Ratcliffe, Norton, Markenfield, Swinburn, Tem- 
pest, and the other exiles, were safe under the protection of the 
border clans of Hume, Scot, Garr, Maxwell, and Johnstone, whose 
cbiefe set at defiance the authority of the regent, and the threats of 
Elizabeth (2). In England the work of vengeance immediately 
began. Those among the insurgents who possessed lands or chattels 
were reserved for trial in the courts of law, that their forfeitures 
might furoiah the queen with an indemnification for the expenses of 
the campaign, and a fund of remuneration for the services of her 
adherents (3) : but the meaner classes were abandoned to the exe- 
cution of martial law at the discretion of Sussex, who, whether it 
was through the natural severity of his dispiosUion, or his anxiety td 

(t) SadlcfT, ii. 63» 64. Cabala, 170> 171' Vine- ** tereate bis o\ra laggstban come AgaSti to sake 

Ion, ii. 427. '* Farniherst. Hector of Th'arlow's (^ he had be- 

(S) Cabala, 171. Haynes, 873. Lodge, ii. 28. "frayed Northumberland) bead was wished to 

Sadler, ii. 95. 101. A letter froin Constable, a '* be eaten among us at supper." Sadler, ii. lift. 

spy, gives an interesting account of tbe borderers. If we believe Ross, Murray bad actually made the 

" At supper I bard vox populi that the lord re- offer of exchange by two successive messengers^ 

" gent would not for his owne honor, iior for but Ross, with tbe foreign ambassadors, pre- 

" tb'onor of bis conntrey deliver tb 'earls, if be vented it by their remonstraaces. Anderson, ii. 

« bad them both, unless it were to have there 83, 84. 

" quene delivered to bim, and if he would agree (Z) The number of these together with the fo- 

'* to make that change, the borderers would stirt gitives amounted to fifty-seven, either nobtemen 

'* up in his contrary, and rescue both the quene or gentlemen or freeholders, whose names may 

*' and the lords from him: for the like shame was be seen in ibe act of attainder. Stat* of Realm, 

" never done in Scotland : and that be i!ur»t bet- v. 549. 
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convince (be queen of his loyalty, exercised his auUiorily without 
mercy (1). In (he county of Durham alone more than three hundred 
individuals suffered death, nor was there between Newcastle and 
Wetherby, a district of sixty miles in length, and forty in breadth, 
a town or village in which some of the inhabitants did not expire 
on the gibbet as a warning to their fellows. The survivors were at 
length pardoned, but on condition, that they should take not only 
the oath of allegiance, but also that of supremacy (2). 

When the queen's lieutenant had taken ample vengeance on the 
rebels, she was advised to publish a proclamation declaratory of her 
past proceedings and present intentions. In it she observed, that 
many had been drawn into rebellion by false assertions of designing 
men, who attributed to her an intention of persecuting for religious 
opinions. She therefore declared, that she claimed no other, eccle- 
siastical authority than had been due. to her predecessors; that sh^ 
pretended no right to define, articles of faith, to change ancieDt.xe- 
remonies, formerly adopted by the catholic and apostolic church, 
or to minister the word or the sacraments of God ; but that she con- 
ceived it her duty to take care that all estates under her rule should 
live in the faith and obedience of the Christian religion, to see all 
laws, ordained for that end, duly observed, and to provide that the 
church be governed and taught by archbishops, bishops, and mi- 
nisters. Moreover, to do away all doubts arising firom false reports, 
she assured her people that she meant not to molest them for reli- 
gious opinions, provided they did not gainsay the Scriptures, or 
the creed apostolic and catholic, nor for matters of religious cere- 
mony, as long as they should outwardly conform to the laws of the 
realm, which enforced the frequentation of divine service in the 
ordinary churches (3). 

No one had been more deeply implicated in the project for the 
liberation of Mary than Leonard Bacres, the male representative of 
the noble family of the Dacres of Gillsland. At the commencement Jan. is. 
of the rebellion he left the court to raise men, avowedly for the ser- 
vice of Elizabeth, but with the intention of Joining the two earls. 
Their disorderly flight from Hexham to Naworth convinced him 
that the cause was desperate. He hung upon their rear, made a 

(1) To discorer the guilty, Cecil had advised den SO to be hanged at Durham, 4i at Dariiag- 
that a few inhabitants of each township should ton, 30 at Uaroard Castle, and 172 in the other 
be apprehended, and compelled by imprison* towns and villages of the county. Ibid. p. 13S. 
ment, and, " if nede shidd, by lac of foode," to Sir George Bowes, the marshal, states that he 
disclose the names of those among their neigh* execated none who bad not been in rebellion two 
boors who had joined the rebels. Sharpe, 126. day;i after the expiration of the first pardon, or 

(2) Camd. 197. Stowe, 644. Holin. iv. 237. Of had not been active in exciting their neighbours, 
his intefided victims Sussex writes to Cecil on Ibid. Alt the documents relating to these tran.v 
Dec. 28, ** the number wherof is yet uucerteu, actions have been collected and illustrated with 
" for that 1 knowe not the number of the lownes : much industry and research in the ** Memorials 
" but 1 gesse that it will not be under 6 or 7 '• of the Rebellion," by sir Cuthbert Sharp, to 
" hundred at the leost that shal be exequuted of .whose kindness I am indebted for many of the 
" the comon sorte, besides the prisoners taken in forrgoiug particulars. 

*• the feldc." Sharp, Memorials, 121. In his list ^3) Hayaes, 501. 
for the county of Durham dalod Jan. 4, he or- 
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number of prisonen, and (Mained among his neighbours the praise 
of distinguished loyalty (1). But the council was better acqaalDled 
with his real character ; and the earl of Sussex receired orders to 
af>preh.end him secretly, on a charge of bigh trenM>n. Tliia pro- 
bably was the cause ttiat we find him, within the space of a mootb, 
braving, singlerhanded, Ibe authority of his sotereiga. At his call, 
three thousand English borderers had ranged themselves under the 

K«b. 20. scollop shells, the well-knowB banner of flie Dacres. lyom Kaworth 
Castte be sent a defiance to the Lord Uunsdon^ the pommaoder of 
the royal army, who declined the combat^ that be might join the 
force under lord Scrope at Carlisle. Leonard followed him four 
miles to the banks of the Chelt, where *^ hys footmen,'' says lord 
Hunsdon, *^gave the prowdyst cbarge upon my shotl that I ever 
^^ saw/' But the wIM valour of the borderers^ was nomatcli for the 
steady discipline of a regular force. They were disoomfiled, and 
lefl to their opponents a complete twt not a bloo<fc»s victory. 
iMnard found an asflum first in Scotlabd, and afierwards in 
Fenders (2). 

It is probable that Ibe hopes of Daeras were eldled by ibe kh 
teUigenee received from Scotland. Murray, the regent, bad been 

j^a. 3s. ahpl in the street of Linlithgow by Hamilton of BothwelMiaagh (3). 
It was said that revenge for the iiij[ury suffered by his wife direoted 
the aim of the assassin : it Is plain ibal his design was khown and 
approved by his political associates ; for that very night the liords of 
Ferniherst and Buccleuch crossed the borders in hostile array ^ the 
duke of ChasteUierauU, and the earls of Argyle and Huntley inmc^ 
dialely assumed the government in the name of Mary, and &lr- 
kaldy, the governor of Edinburgh castle admitted them into the 
capital. The queen's lords and the king's lords, as the opposite 
parties were called, assembled in different places : the former sum- 
moned a parliament agaiosl the 3rd of August for the purpose of 
^(losing a regent : the latter sent a messenger to ask the advice and 
aid of Elizabeth. But the ascendency assumed by Mary's lieutenaol 
soon expired. The defeat of ^tacces^ allowed the English queen to 
attend to the afi^irs of Scotland, and under the pretence of puniali- 
ing those who iiad invaded her diominions, and offered an asylum 
to her rebels, she ordered tl^e lord Scrope to enter Scotland on the 

Aj>r. 18. western, the eai;l of Sussex on the eastern, coast. The clans of the 
Johnstones, Garrs, and. Scots, saw their lands wasted, their houses 
and fortress given to the flames ; Humecastle and Falscastle, the 
property of the lord Hume, were taken, and garrisoned with Eng- 
lishmen ; and (he earl of Morton, the chief among the king's lords, 

(1^ Cabala, 171. Sadler, ii. ll4. merdj remark, as something extraordiDary* that 

(2) Sadler, ii. 140. Camden, i 197.. almost every charge made agai«st him by Ihe 

(3) Murray has been described, by the writers advocates of Mary is confirmed by the cont^mpo- 
of one parly, as an honest and patriotic noble* rary memoir of Bot^well, though of the existence 
mnn, by those of the other, as one of the most of that memoir they hiust have been ignorant. 
;}elfish, designing, and unprincipled of men. I will 
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aided by Ms foroign allies, ravaged without mercy the domains of 
tbe HamUlooSy the lifingstoneft, and the other adherents of the 
captive queen (1). Tliey were saved from otter min by the impor- 
tunities of the French anibassador and of the bishop of Ross. Elica- ia.e 34. 
beth, recalled her ibrees ; she even appeared to waver between 
the ciKHce of a successor to Murray, and the liberation of Mary ; 
foot the escape of -the English rebels from Scotland to Flanders (%) 
rekindled her resentment ; she signified her willingness, that Mor- 
ton and his friends diould elect a regent ; and Lennox, the grandr 
fiither of the young king, was, at the royal recommendation, 
raised to that dignity (3). j-iy 19. 

In narrating these etenls, the consequences of the delention of 
Mary in England, I have omitted several insulated opeurrences, Ip 
which it will now be necessary to 4»ll the attention of the reader.-* 
}*. When Pius IV. ascended the papal throne , he had sought by let- 
ters and messengers to recall Elizabeth to the communion of the Ro- 
maa church, and afterwards invited her, like other princes, to send 
ambassadors to the council at Trent (4). The attempt was fruitless : a. • 
but, though her dMtinacy might provoke, his prudence taught him |j/^j. 
to suppress, his resentment. To the more fefvid zeal of his succes- 
sor nusY. such caution appeared a dereliction of duly. Elizabeth 
had by her conduct proclaimed herself the determined adversary of 
the catholic cause in every part of Europe ; she bad ^upported rebels 
against the catholic sovereigns in the neiglibouring kingdoms ; and 
had, in defiance <^ justice and decency, thrown Into prison the fu- 
gitive queen of Soots, the last hope of the British catholics. The 
pontiff considered himself bound to seek the deliverance of the cap- 
tive princess *, he represented to the kings of France and Spain that 
honour, and interest, and religion called on them lo rescqe Mary 
from imprisonment and death ; and the moment he knew that {111- 
zabeth had committed the cognizance of her cause to the commis- 
sioners al York and Westminster, he ordered the auditor Riario to 
commence proceedings against the EngHsh queen in the papal court. 
In the act of accusation it was asserted, that Elizabeth had assumed 



(1) Th« coonteM of Wc9tmoreland, thoagh that it was then too late. Compare Biemorias, Tii. 

deeply implicated in Ibe rebellion, did aotfoHow 84S, with doeiament kI. p. 433. 

lier lord into Scotland, bat repaired to Howard (3) 'Cabala, 171> 1T4— 178. Lodge, ii. 42. Ao* 

iMwae, and, after some besilation, wasreceiTed at denon, iii. 9Q--^. HoKnt, it. 888. Memoriaa, 

court. See her letter to Cecil in Wright, i. 358^ 351, 

and Gonxales, Memorias, 348* (4) Parpalia, whom the knew, was tbe first 
(3) Whilst Aey remained in Scotland they mrasenger (Camden, 73) * the secmd, with the 
toagfit with the Scots against the English forces, invitation, was Martinengo. He solicited a pass- 
and made several inroads into EngUn^* AppH- port, through the Spanish ambassador. On May 
cations for pecuniary assistance had been made 1, 1560« a council was held, and the passport 
in their farour, throncb a brother of Hadolphi, was refoiied for these reasons : The opening of the 
both to the Pope and the king of Spain, bot at council had not been notified to Elizabeth : it was 
too late a period. Pius sent mem on tbe 20lh of not a Tree christian council : her predecessors 
February 12,000 crowns, about 350Q/ English had always refused access to papal messengers 
(Pii Qninti ep. p. 203) : the distribation of which ^hen they tbougbt proper, ^he wouHI refu^e 
may be seen in Murtlin 24. 42. 49> 125. — fhilip now, because his presence might raiise disturb- 
also sent Quempe with money and orders to the ance in the renlin. Pallavicino, ii. d20. Camden, 
dnke of Alvarto assist them : bnt the dakc thought 84- Strype, i. J 1 3. 
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the Ulle of head of ihe church, deposed and imprisoned the cano- 
nical biskiops, igod inslituledschisnnaUcal prelates in their sees; that, 
rejecting the ancient worship, she had supported a new worship, 
and received the sacrament aft^r the maimer of heretics; and that 
she liad chosen known heretics for the lords of her council, and had 
imposed an oath derogatory from the rights of the holj see.^ In 
proof of these charges were taken the depositions of twelve Eng- 
lishmen, exiles for their religion (1), and, after several months, 
the judges pronounced their opinion that she had incurred the ca- 
nonical penalties of heresy. A bull was prepared, in which the pope, 
after the enumeration of these offences, was made to pronounce her 
guilty, of heresy, to deprive her of her ^^ pretended "' right to the 
, crown of England, and to absolve her English subjects from their 
allegiance. Sjill, forcible objections were urged against the pro- 
ceeding, and Pius himself hesitated to confirm it with his signature. 
At length the intelligence arrived of the failure of the insurrection : 
it was followed by an account of the severe punishment inflicted on 
the northern catholics, of whom no fewer than eight hundred were 
said to have perished by the hands of the executioners ; and the 
pontiff, on the 25th of February, signed the bull, and ordered its 
publication. Several copies were sent to the duke of Alva, with a 
request that he would make them known in the sea ports of the 
Netherlands ; and by the duke some of these were forwarded to the 
Spanish ambassador in England (2j. Early in the morning of the 
fifteenth of May, one was seen affixed to the gates of the bishop^of 
London's residence in the capital. The council was surprised and 
irritated : a rigorous search was made through the inns of law ; and 
another copy of the bull was found in the chamber of a student of 
Lincoln's inn, who acknowledged, on the rack, that he had received 
it from a person of the name of Felton. Felton resided near South- 
work, a gentleman of large property and considerable acquirements; 
but his temper was ungovernable, and his attachment to the creed 
of his fathers approached to enthusiasm. On his apprehension he 
boldly confessed, that he had set up the bull; refused, even under 
torture^ to disclose the names of his accomplices and abettors ; and 
suffered the death of a traitor, glorying in the deed, and proclaim- 
Aog 8. ing himself a martyr to the papal supremacy. But, though he gave 
the queen on the scaffold no other title than that of the pretender, 
he asked her pardon, if h6 had injured her; and in token that he 
bore her no malice, sent her as a present, by the earl of Sussex, a 



(l) Hie witnesses were Goldwell, the deprived (2) Ibid. 107. It has been supposed that this 

bishop of St. Asaph, Shelley, prior of St. John's, bull vras solicited by Philip. But, in a letter to 

Clennock, bishop elect of Bangor, Morton, pre- his ambassador in £Dgland (Jane 30)t he says 

bendary of York, Henshaw, rector of Lincoln that he nerer heard of its existence before it had 

college, Daniel, dean of Hereford, Broui borough, been announced to him by that minister, and at- 

ITatl, and Kirton, doctors of divinity, and three tributes it to the zeal rather than tli,e prudence of 

other*- Becchctti, xii. 105- the Pojiliff. ^Icmorias, 351. 
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diamond riog, wliich he drew from his finger, of Ihe talue of four 
hundred pounds (1). 

If the pontifif promised himself any particular benefit from this 
measure^ ihe result must have disappointed his expectations. The 
time was gone by^ when the thunders of this Vatican could shake 
the thrones of princes. By foreign powers the bull was suffered to 
sleep in silence-, among the English catholics, it served only to 
breed doubts, dissension,. and dismay. Many contended that it had 
been issued by an incompetent authority -, others that it could not 
bind the natives, till it should be carried into actual execution by 
some foreign power ; all agreed that it was in their regard, an im- 
prudent and cruel expedient, which rendered them liable to the 
suspicion of disloyalty, and afforded their enemies a preteiice to 
brand them with the name, of traitors. To Elizabeth, however; 
though she affected to ridicule the sentence, it proved a source of 
considerable uneasiness and alarm. She persuaded herself that it 
was connected with some plan of foreign invasion, and domestic 
treason (2). She complained of it by her ambassadors as an insult 
to the majesty of sovereigns; and she requested the emperor 
Maximilian to procure i(s revocation. To the solicitations of that 
prince Pius answered by asking, whether Elizabeth deemed the sen- 
tence valid or invalid. If valid, why did she not seek a reconcilia- AV/s. 
lion with the holy see ? if invalid why did she wish it to be revoked ? 
As for the threat of personal revenge, which she held out, he des- 
pised it. He had done his duly, and was ready to shed his Mood in 
the cause (3). 

2"". If, however, the kings of France and Spain refused to avail 
themselves of the papal bull, it was not because they had received 
no cause of provocation. The English ministers persisted in their 
former policy. That they might occupy these powerful princes at 
home, they continually urged the reformei^ in France and the Ne- 
therlands to take up arms, and aided their efforts soni>etimes covertly 
with money, sometimes more openly by actual hostilities. The dis- 
content in the Netherlands was at first common to both catholics and 
proteslants. The natives had for centuries grown in wealth and 

(l)CamdeD,211~215. Bridgewater,42. Dodd, tied in the county. They had a proclamation 

ii. 157. The government account of his execution ready, inveighing against the wantonness of the 

makes him repent of the act. It is in Howell's court, and the influence of new men. (Camden, 

, State Trials, 1085. His wife, who had been maid 215. Lodge, ii. 46.) Soon afterwards lord Jtforiey 

of honour to Mary, and a friend of £lizabeth, retired to the continent. It was supposed that hie 

had till her death a licence to keep a priest for scrupled to acknowledge the queen after the pub- 

hpr own family. Felton obtained the copies of the lication of the bullv and the earl of Southampton 

buU from the chaplain of the Spanish ambas<. requested to have on the subject the opinion of 

sador, who immediately left the kingdom. Bee- the bi&hop of Boss, who replied, that there oouid 

chftti, 107. be no difficulty ; such bulls must, before they 

(2) A conspiracy was detected in NorfoUc, could bind, be put in execution; and that d«. 

about the same time when Felton setup the bull: pended on foreign princes, not on private indi- 

hut thehs does not appear any connexion between .yiduals. Murdin, 30.40. It appears, however, 

the two. Three gentlemen were accused of a de* that Morley left the kingdom on another account; 

sign to invite Leicester, Cecil, and Bacon, to din< to escape the prosecutions with which he was 

ner, to seize them as hostages for the dnke of threatened for having been preaent at mas&< 

Norfolk, who was still in the Tower, and to expe'. Haynes, 604, 605. 622. 

the foreign protestants, who had lately been Set- (SfBecchetti, xii. 107, 1Q8- 
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population uoder the mild and paternal goferanieDl of the dukes o( 
Burgundy : but the rights and franchises which they claimed ae^ 
corded not with the arbitrary notions of their present sovereign, 
Philip of Spain ; qor was it long before every class of men began to 
remonstrate -, the nobility, that they had been deprived of ttmr 
constitutional weight in the state -, the clergy ; that the mostopolent 
abbeys, hitherto possessed by natives, had been dissolved to foand 
bishoprics, which were bestowed on strangers ; the reformers, that 
they were the victims of a sanguinary persecution ^ mid the laymen 
of both persuasions, that their best and dearest privileges were In^ 
vaded by the illegal pro^iieedings of a new tribunal, formed after the 
model of the Spanish inquisition. To put down this odious insUhh 
tion, both qatholics and protestants bound themselves to each other 
4 n. by the most solemn engagements. The compromise (such was the 
A^i.' name which they gave to the league ) alarmed the duchess of Farms, 
the governess of the provinces ^ she commanded the inqutsitors lo 
suspend their proceedings, and the relbrmers, looking on this 
concession as a victory, rose in arms fbr (he purpose, as they 
pretended, of extirpating idolatry, plundered the churches, 
murdered the priests, and drove the monks and nuns from 
their convents. Though the duchess, blending firmness with, 
conciliation, had been able to suppress (his ebullition of popular 
fanaticism, Philip deemed her unequal to the task of supporting 
the sovereign authority in such turbulent times, and chose for her 
successor Alvarez, duke of Alva, whose principles of passive obe- 
dience had recommended him to the favour of (he king, and whi>se 
military renown struck terror into the hearts of the factious. The 
men who had been, if not the ostensible leaders, at least the secret 
abettors, of (he preceding (roubles, were William, prince of Orange, 
A. D. and the counts Egmont and Horn -, all three making open profession 
A^Ir. o' ihe catholic creed, though (he former, if he had any religion at 
all, was in heart a protestant. Tlie prince, anticipating the ven- 
geance of the king, had stolen away to his principality of Nassau. 
Egmont and Horn awaited the arrival of Alva. The duke entered 
Aa«. the Netherlands at the head of fourteen thousand men : in the pre- 
sence of this force (he spirit of opposition melted away ; the former 
edicts were confirmed by others still more rigorous ; the penalties 
of treason were denounced against all who had framed the compro- 
- mise, or insulted the religion and authority of their sovereign «, and 
4(«pt.8. the two counts, in consequence of orders received from Philip, 
were apprehended and imprisoned. 

3''. The prince of Orange had long been secretly connected with 
the prince of Cond6, and (he other pfotestant leaders in France, wrho 
dU believed, or afiTected to believe, that at the interview between the 
French and Spanish courts at Bayonne, a league had been formed 
by (he catholic princes for the extirpation, first of the protestants in 
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FfftDi^e, and then of fhe proteshmts in other countries (1). Of this 
league no satisfictory ettdence has ever been produced \ but the 
opinion of its existence served the purpose of those who fk*anied the 
report, as efltocfually as if it had been real. Assuming the arrival of 
thi) dake of Alva as the first step in the plan, Gond^ called a meeting 
of the French protestants, in which it was resolved to aniicipate 
Ibeir enemies, by surprising the court at Monceaux, The project sqrt.37. 
was, holrever, discovered, and the king escaped with difficulty to 
Paris, in (he midst of a bpdy of Swiss infantry, who, marching in 
a square, repulsed every charge of the Huguenot cavalry. The Eng- 
li^ ambassador, Norris, bad been deeply implicated in the arrange- v^, 3. 
ment of this atrocious, and, in reality, unprovoked attempt : but 
though the queen, as a sovereign, condemned the outrage, Cecil 
required Norris (o ^^ comfort" the insurgents, and exhort them to not. 10. 
persevere (2). Thus a new civil and religious war was lighted up in 
ihe heart of France : the Mng found himself besieged in his capital ; 
and ifibe insurgents were defeated in the battle of St. Denis, the 
advantage iras dearly purchased with the death of the constable 
Montmorency. A short pacification was concluded in the spring (3); ^^^^^* 
but the interval was employed by the Huguenots to carry the flames Mar. 10. 
of war into the Netherlands ; and three thousand French protestants 
joined the prince of Orange, wbo liad now openly embraced the 
reformed faith, and had undertaken to expel the Spaniards fVom 
Belgium. He sent before him his brother Louis of Nassau, who pe- 
netrated into the province of Groningen. At first a partial victory jane $. 
cheered hi^ ^ith the hope of more decisive success : but Alva 
marched against him with expedition, burst into his intrenchments, 
and dispersed his army. A few days later, Orange, with twenty 
thousand men, crossed the Rhine. But it was in vain that the prince 
offered ^battle to his wary antagonist ; that be encamped and de- 
camped nine-'and twenty limes ^ the vigilance of the duke was not 
to be surprised; and vrant, mutiny, and desertion, compelled the 
prince to recross tkie borders, and to disband his army (4). 
During these transactions, Elizabeth^s ministers had practised; 

(1) This meeting arose out of the desire of of ^e parties at that iaterview.— Sir Jamrs. 

OrtVuriite, the q«een>nM>lherof FraQCC»toseeher Mackintosh tboaght that he had discovered a 

daughter Isabella, the Spanish qneen. Philip ac- proof of sach leacae at au earlier period, tom\ 

ceded to the reqn^ with reluctance; and refused after the peace of Gateau flambresis, -when the^ 

to he present himself, though he sent his wife, prince of Orange, as it is staled in his declama' 

under the care of the duke of Alva. Cuhd^ and tory answer to the charges of Philip, drew from 

V* friends immediately gare out, that some great the king of Fjraiice in conTersation a disclosure 

]^itical ol^ect, relative to the destruction ol^ of th^sir designs. But farther estamiuation would, 

protestantism was concealed under the cover 6t have 'prorea to him that the whole disclosure 

this family meeting. But no proof of this ever amounted only to this, that Philip, having estah* 

appeared; and the (Jueslioo, if it ever was a lished the ihquisition in his own dominions, had, 

Siestion, seems to me completely set at rest by advised his French brother to do the like. See Da 

e researches of Mr. Von Ranmer, with taespect Mont, i. v. 392. 
to the conferences at Bayonne. The documeuts (2) Cabala', 143. Davila, 2Qp(i Castdoau, i. vi. 

which he has published tiSl one hundred pages c. 4> 

(VotaRaum^r,!. 112— 122.): and yet there is not TSl Benoit, 33. Davila, 224. ^ 

a passage in them to countenance the suspicion (4) Metereg, 79, Strada, 1 vii. Beytivoglio, ^ 

that such a league was ever in the contemplation 86. 94. ] 
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tbeir usual poliey. In secret they aided the prince of Orange : pub- 
licly they maintained the relations of amity with the Spanish mo- 
narch (1). Many of the troops that invaded the Netherlands had 
been raised at the instigation of the English agents abroad ; many 
' had been paid with English money. But chance supplied an easy 
means of inflicting a more severe wound on the Spanish interest in 
Belgium. A squadron of five sail, laden with specie, to the amount 
of 400,000 crowns of gold, for the payment of the royal forces, had 
sailed from Spain ; and, to escape a hostile fleet belonging to the 
prince of Gond^, had taken refuge in the English ports. After some 
D«c. 16. hesitation, it was determined to seize the money for the use of the 
queen, under the supposition that it belonged to certain Geooese 
bankers, who had exported it on speculation, and might receive 
from Elizabeth as high interest, and as certain security, as they 
could obtain in other countries. The pretence was worthy the in- 
genuity of Cecil : but every one saw that the real object was to 
cramp the military operations of the Spanish army by cutting off 
^, „. their pecuniary resources. The duke, to revenge himself seized 
Jam' ^^^ goods and imprisoned the persons of the English merchants io 
1-6. Flanders ^ and Elizabeth retaliated on the goods and persons of the 
Flemish merchants in England. Hostilities appeared inevitable^ 
but the resentment of Philip was checked by the prudence of Alva, 
who advised him not to draw so powerful an enemy on himself 
before he had reduced the insurgents in the Netherlands. He was 
even prevailed upon to send a commissioner to treat on the subject 
in London. Conferences were opened, and suspended, and pro- 
longed : so that during four years it was difficult to say whether 
the two crowns were at war or peace, Elizabeth aiding the insur- 
gents with money, and raising men in Germany for their service, 
and Philip supporting the exiles in Flanders, and keeping alive the 
hopes of the discontented, both in England and Ireland (2). 

The princes of Orange and Cond^ had constantly acted in con- 
cert *, and the former had no sooner retreated from Belgium than 
the flames of war burst out for the third time in the heart of 
France. Each party laid the blame on the perfidy of the other : 
and both the king and the prince sought to strengthen themselves 
with the aid of foreign powers. Cond6, not content with the pro- 
mises of the prince of Orange, and (he offers of the duke of Deux- 
ponts, despatched Chastillon, and afterwards Cavaignes, into £ng- 

(l) Mann was at this time ambassador al the lands, and had suffared his servants to befaaTe 

court of Spain. In the spring of 1568 he was with disrespect in a church at the oleTaticn of 

" secluded from the use of his office, and re- the host. Memorias, 328. Philip complained of 

'* moved to a village called Bannias, two leagues him to Elizabeth (Apil 6) as *' no ambassador, 

'* from Madrid. The cause of this treatment was ** but a perturbator of the peace." She recalled 

" given out to be the irreverent language which him in June. 

" he had used when speaking of the pope." (Cam- (2) Cabala, 158. 1 60. Mardin, 766- Camden, 

den, 175.) But, according to Gonzalez, he had 175. Haynes, 501. Fenclon, i,349, ii. 94. 6. 107. 

called the king a papist and hypocrite, had fore- Thuan. ii. 696. RustAnt, ii. i9l See note (K). 
toM the triumph of the insurgents in the Nether- 
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land. But the disgraceful teroiination of her former attempt in «.» 
France had taught Elizabeth a useful lesson ^ and to overcome her sepf^?. 
repugnance to join in the present war, it was observed to her, that 
the cause of the French protestants was her own -, that the moment 
they should be subdued, the queen of Scots would be recognised, 
by the catholic powers, as queen of England ^ that Mary had already 
transferred her right to the duke of Anjou ; that the pope had granted 
to him the investiture of the kingdom ; and, what ought to remove 
every doubt, the command of the army which should invade Eng- 
land, had been already offered to Ck>nd^ (1). What credit the queen 
gave to these fables is uncertain ; but she consented to aid the prince 
with twenty thousand pounds, and a certain quantity of military 
stores, in pretence of payment for wine and salt to the same value ^ 
opened her ports to receive the prizes taken from the French and 
Belgic catholics, and suffered Ghastillon to sell them as the pro- 
perly of Gond^, and to transmit the moaey to the insurgents (2). 
The king of France complained thai England supplied the wants of 
his rebellious subjects, and thatNorris, the ambassador, was one of 
the chief instigators of the troubles within his dominions. But the 
ingenuity of Cecil supplied him with evasions ; and Norris was 
exhorted to persevere in defiance of the remonstrances and threats 
of the French monarch. The cause of the insurgents met, however, 
wilh repeated disappointments. Gond^ fell in the battle of Jarnac ; ^, „. 
Dandelot died of an infectious fever ^ and the admiral Goligni, the ^^^\ 
chief hope of the Huguenots, was defeated by the duke of AnJou, at 
Montcontour. From this period the queen of England ceased not to 
exhort both parties to sheath the sword ^ and a third edict of pact- ^. ». 
fication was published in the course of the following year (3). ^>^y^^ 

How far such perpetual interference of the English government 
in the internal concerns of foreign states could be justified by the 
apprehension of future danger, I shall not stop to inquire : but 
Elizabeth could have no reason to complain, if, after what had 
passed, the French and Spanish kings should convert her own 
policy against herself. Hitherto, indeed, they deemed it prudent to 
dissemble, that they might not, by open hostility, compel her to 
make common cause with their, discontented subjects : but they 
cherished the recollection of the injuries which they had received, 
and trusted that the day would come when they should be able to 
take just and ample revenge (4). 

(l) Haynes, 474 • That any sach transfer had they made innumerable complaints to the qneen 

ever been made» wps denied not only by A£ary, of the aid ghen to the insurg«nts. Sometimes 

but by the king of France and by Anjou on their she had recourse to evasions ; sometimes she jus- 

hpnour and conscience. See the documents in tilied her conduct by fairly alleging the supposed 

.TiniXon, i. 431—5. league for the extirpation of protestantism. But 

^2) Thnan, ii. 696. when she was called upon for proof of the exla> 

(3) Cabala, I5*i. 154, 155. 165. Murdin, 766 tcnce of such league, she could produce only 

(4) Oisumulare malebat Philippus ne ludibrio conjecture and report. They assured her that it 
esset, ira in tempus dilata. Bomplani Pontifica- -was a fiction, devised and employed to alarm her 
tut Greg. xiii. 235. From the despatches of the and her protestaut subjects. SccFendonJ. 229. 
French and Spanish ambassadors, it uppearsthat 323- ii. 5. 30. 23. 47. lOS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ComvlUtfoiif reipeeiiiig the Scottith ^aeen— Pentl laws ^iiUt the Catholics^PrO- 
Medtegs aiftlntt the PorilAns— DeteeUoD ef a eeDapiraer— Trial and eieeatioii of the 
dake of Norfolk— Civil war ia France— Gitil war in the K«therland»<*Tkt dvke of 
AnJoQ accepts the sovereignty— Tisits the qaeen of England— They promise to noarry 
Moh othet^His departure and death— Afbin of Ireland. 

MoRB Ihao two yearg had elapsed since the arrival of Mary in 
*^^' JEDgland ; and she was still a capU?e, still her Tale was held in sus- 
pense. To indifferent persons her detention appeared a most croel 
and arbitrary measure by the eonnsellors of Elizabeth, it was Jos- 
tifled on the ground of eipediency. They saw that her right to the 
soeoession was generally admitted. Should she surviye (heir mis- 
tress, Ihey could anticipate nothing but danger to themselves from 
her resentment, and danger to the reformed church from her at- 
tachment to the ancient worship. It was moreover known that in 
the lestimation of many she had a better claim to the present pos* 
session of the crown than Elizabeth herself. If a favourable oppor- 
tunity were to offer, could it be doubted that the kings of France 
and Spain, in revenge of the injuries which (hey bad received, and 
the catholics of England, to relieve themselves from the pressure 
of persecuting laws, would unite and place her on the English 
throne ? In (heir opinion, the very existence of the government and 
of the established worship was at stake (1). 

The shortest and most certain expedient was to go boldly to the 
root of the evil, and by ttie death of Mary to extinguish at once the 
hopes and the designs of her partisans. .This, during several years, 
was strongly and repeatedly urged by some of the council (2). If it 
was rejected by Elizabeth, her repugnance arose less from motives 
of humanity than of decency. She was willing that Mary should 
perish;» but was ashamed to imbue her own hands in the blood of a 
8islerH]ueen. Hence she offered to transfer the royal captive to the 
hands of the Scottish regent, provided he would give security that 
she should be removed out of the way ; and hence the earl of 
Shrewsbury was made to engage, that Mary should be put to death 
on ttw very first attempt to rescue her from his custody (3). 

In the supposition that the Scottish queen were suffered to live, 
the marriage of Elizabeth into the royal house of Frane^'had been 
suggested by Cecil, and was supported by the earl of Sussex (4). 

(l)8«ieh apprehension* perpetually occar in of Leicester's letter in Maidao (3Sl.) refers te 

the Stale Papers of this^tgu. ** Our chief ob- the same object. 

" ject," says Leicester, " are these two things, ?S) Mardin, ii. 24. Lodge, ii. 9^, 

•« that the qvwen nuy he preserred in safety, and (4 ) See his opinion at lenglh in Lod§e, ii. 177 

" the tr«e teligion maintained asscuredly.'' 51 . —186. 

(9) See Digges. 908. MS. !M8. 369. 378. Part 
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TheQ, if (be queeo bad issue, Mary would cease to be (he pre- 
suoipiiYe lieir \ if sbe had none, the French monarch would sUll 
hate a strong in(erest in maintaining Elizabeth en (he (farone. 
Leicester and Ha(ton, the queen's minions, as they were called, 
advocated the same opinion in public ; in priyate tbey whispered, 
so at least it was said, ?ery different senliments in the royal ear (1). 

There was another party, consisting of Bromley^ Mildmay, 
Sadler, and Sidney, who ridiculed the dangers apprehended by 
their colleagues, and maintained that the queen, by persevering in 
the conduct which she had hitherto observed, might continue to 
reign with equal safety and glory. She had only to keep down the 
discontented at home by the severity of the laws, and to occupy the 
attention of her enemies abroad by preserving alive^ the spirit of 
revolt in their dominions, and she would stUi be the terror of her 
own subjects, and the arbitress of the neighbouring powers (2). In 
this oi^nion (he other two parties, as long as they could not carry 
their favourite projects, concurred. But experience proved that 
they had io treat with a fickle and obstinate woman, who was 
swayed as much by passion as by reason ; and who, in a sudden >fl( 
of pride, or terror, or parsimony, would often reject (heir advice, 
and break all (heir measures. 

In the autumn of 1570, the solicitations of Mary, the attempts of 
her friends in England (3), and the remonstrances of the French 
and Spanish monarchs, extorted from Elizabeth a promise to fix 
the conditions on which her .captive might at last be restored to 
liberty. For this purpose, Cecil and Mildmay repaired (o Chats- oct. •(. 
worth where the Scottish queen had been confined for the last four 
months (4). During the negotiation, which continued a fortnight, 
that princess proved herself a match for these wily and experienced 
istatesmeo : but the necessity of her situation compelled her to yield 
in a manner to all their demands, and to throw herself on (he mercy 
of her English sister, with respect to those points which bore the 
hardest on her maternal and religious feelings. Elizabeth professed 
to be satisfied ^ the only thing wanting to a complete accord was 
the aasent of the two parties in Scotland, called (he king's and the ^ ^ 
qaeen'sr lords (5). The first, with Morton at their head, read to isti* 

Feb. Ji» 

(1) Oigges, 348. Camdan* 376.332. 339. Lodge, ($) One of the most singular propotitioM snb- 

ii. 1S4. nutted to Mary wa«, diat she shoiiul forbear all 

(S\ Mnrdin 836, 337. 333, 334. Sadler, ii. S63. claim to tbe crown of England. •' wbileat tbe 

(S) Scvenal peraooa ludertook to liberate her <• queen's ra^ettie and tuir isnu to come of her 

from her captivity, among whom 'were air Tho> " body shall lyre," so that the queen of SeoCs 

HUM Stanley and sir Edward Stanley, yjonnger should not be deprired of any right of hers 

aons of the earl of Dcrinr ; sir Henry Fercy, ** yf God shonld not kItc to the qncenis nu^jestit 

bfttdimr to the eari of Northomberland ; sir The- '* «rf istM of her bodye to haire continuance." 

•nas Oemnl, Hollestoa, Hall, Owen, and others. Mary omisented, but on condition that in both 

Camden, 316. Mnnlin, 30—33. 35. places the word <* lawful" should be inserted be- 

{A") Cecil did not like ^ appointment. ** I am fore ** issue." To this the commissioners demur- 

** thrown into a maae»that I know not how to red i and after a debate of some days it was 

** walk from dftngesi. Sir Walter Mildmay and allowed, in consequence of new but angry in- 

« I are sent to the Scottish queen. Ood be our struetioas from the English queen, to stand thus, 

'* raide : for neither of us like the message." *' any issue by any lawlul husband." Haynes. 

Cibala, 170. 663. 61 4. It is remarkable that Elisabeth would 
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Elizabeth, in defence of their proceedings, a long lecture on the 
atwtract right of subjects to depose immoral or lawless sovereigns; 
a most uncourtty doctrine, to which she listened with an e?il grace, 
and answered with expressions of displeasure. With those of the iat* 
ter the chief subjects of discussion were the securities lo be giyen 
by the queen of Scots ; a discussion which was protracted from day 
to day by (he usual irresolution of Elizabeth. On the one hand, she 
feared to restore to her crown a princess whom she had so deeply 
injured ^ on (he other she deemed it dangerous and disgraceful (o 
sanction by her authority the democratic doctrine of the king's 
lords. She balanced so long between the two extremes, that her 
fayourite coupsellors could not diyine the result (1) \ she was rescued 

Feb. 2s. from this stale of suspense by the policy of Cecil, whom she had 
lately raised (o the peerage by the title of baron Burghley. 

The reader will have obsenred, (hat in general Elizabeth aifected 
a rooted antipathy to the state of marriage. By some it was ascribed 
to a resolution never to divide her authority with a husband ; by 
others, to a consciousness of some natural defect ^ and by a third 
party, to an unwillingness to be restrained in the enjoyment of her 
pleasures. Now, however, she listened with apparent pleasure to 
the suggestion of a marriage with the duke of Anjou : her ambas- 
sador received orders to entertain the project, without appearing 
too anxious for its success ; and, in proportion as the prospect grew 
more flattering, it was observed that the queen's wish for ao accord 
with Mary gradually cooled. Her counsellors seized the opportu- 

Mtf . 3«. nity to break off the conferences. The commissioners, on the part 
of the young king, were remanded, on the ground that they had 
come without sufficient, powers ; those of Mary were dismissed, 
with a recommendation to be ready against the return of their adver- 
saries. The whole was an artifice to gain time : if the marriage 
with Anjou should take place, no accord with Mary would be re- 
quisite ; if it did not, the treaty might be renewed at the will of Eliza- 
beth (2). 

Apr 2. Scarcely were the commissioners departed, when the parliament 
commenced* The late occurrences, the rebellion in the north, the 

never allow the expression, " heirs latvfally to be to inform Wablngham, that when she " mxaded 

** begotten/' used in the sUtatc of the first of her " to make a final cod of the business, she fboBd 

reign, to be employed afterwards, but substitute *' that the earl of Morton and his colleaguea had 

in its place the "natural issue of her body ;" and " no sufficient commission; they therefore gv 

the more remarkable, because she knew of a '* home to obtain one, which done, she tmsts 

scandalous report that she had already had two " shortly to make an end of the controTeisj.** 

children by Leicester. Only the last August a Digges, 77. Yet all this is a tissue of falsehood, 

gentleman, named Marsham, had been tried at At the very commenoemeat Morton infonaed the 

Norfolk, for saying, " that my lord of Leicester council, Feb. 19, that he had no power to nego- 

*' had ii childerne by the queenc} and was con- ciate respecting the restoration of Mary to the 

*' demned to lowse both his eares, or ells pay c/. royal authority. (Uaynes, 623.) And Cecil on 

** presently." Lodge ii. 47. March 24th, and April 7th, told Waking^ham, 

(1) ** Believe me," says Leicester, " whatever '* that it was only devisM to win delay : " end 
«« you may hear, there is no man in England can therefore •' he must make the best of it, and seek 
"tell you which way it will go." Digges, 57. out reosons to satisfy the French-wmrt/' Dirges, 
See note (L). 67 78. 

(2) In a letter of April Blh, Elizabeth is made. 
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pablication of tbe papal boU, and Ihe unliaensed departure from 
England of tbe lord Morley and several other genlleaieii, suggested 
to the ministers several new enactments, which had- for their chief 
object to check the boldness of the partisans of Mary, and to cut 
ofiT the communication between the English catholics and ttie court 
of Rome. The first bill was divided into two parts. By one it was 
proposed to meke it treason in any Individual to claim a right to 
the crown during the queen's life ; or to assert that it belonged to 
any other person than the queen ; or to pidblish that she was a 
heretfb, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper; or to deny that the 
descent and inheritance of the crown v^as determinable by the statutes 
made in parliament : by the other to punish, with one year's im- 
prisonment for the first ^fiTence, and with the penalty of premunire 
for the second, all persons who should by writing or printing affirm 
that any one particular person was the heir of the queen, Except 
the same were ^^ the natural issue of her body (1).'' Another bill 
enacted the penalties of treason against aH persons who should sue 
for, obtain, or put in use any bull, writing, or instrument from the 
bishop of Rome, or absolve or be absolved in virtue of such biilts 
or writings (2) -, and the penalties of premunire against their aiders 
and abettors, and all others who should introduce or receive the 
things called agnus Dei, and crosses, pictures, or beads blessed hf 
the bishop of Rome, or others deriving their authority from him ; a 
third compelled ail individuals above a certain age, not only to attend 
the established service, but also to receive the communion after the 
new form ; and a fourth ordered every person who had left, or who 
should leave the realm, either with or without licence, to return in 
six months after warning by proclamation, under the penalty of for- 
feiting his goods and chattels, and the profits of his lands during 
life, to the use of the queen. These biUs diffused the most serious 
alarm through the whole body of theeathdics. It was evident that 
the ministers sought the total extinction of the ancient flaith. The 
catholic lords, a large portion of ttie house, assembled *, they com- 
plained that, if Ihe bills passed, tbey could neither remain within 
the kingdom without offence to their consciences, nor leave it 
without the sacrifice of their fortunes; and they determined to wait 
in a body on the queen, and present to her a strong but respectfiil 
remonsh*ance. This project was, however, abandoned : bulf at the 



(l) Incredibile est quos jocos improbi rerbo' ** hath bred strange brates here at home/' 

nam aocupes sihi fecemnt ex ckmsnla ilia, yneUiT Digg«*» 98S. 

natoralem ex ipsins corpore sobolem. Camden, (2) At the last Norfolk assizes three gentlemen 

24l> The next year she was troubled with fits, were '* condemned to perpetoal imprisonment, 

which gave rise to oonjecCnres and reports. " with the losse of all their goods and lands 

" 1 assure yon," says Leicester to Walsingham, " during their lives, for reconsiiement." Lodge, 

** it is not as has been reported. Somewhat, in> ii. 46> A man was »aid to be reconciled, who, 

*' deed, her majesty hath been troubled with a after he had gone to the new service, returned to 

** spice or shew of ^e mother, bat indeed not the catholic worship, and received absolution. 

" so. Hie fits that she hath had hath not been This relieious offence by the new statute wa(i 

'* abovf a quarter of an hour; and yet this little made high treason. 

V. 9 
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same lime, the bill respocling the frequenlalion of cammuoion, Ihe 
tnost harassing iD its probable consequences, was dropped. The 
other three passed the (wo houses, and receiyed (he royal assent (1). 

But in addition to the catholics, there was another class of reli- 
gionists, (hat gate the queen perpetual cause of disquietude. These 
were the puritans : they deriTed their origin from some of the 
exiled ministers, who, during the reign of Mary, had imbibed the 
opinions of Calvin, and on their return urged the queen to a further 
reformation. They approved of much that had been done : but they 
also complained that many things had been left untouched, (o which 
they could not accommodate their consciences. They objected to 
the superiority of (he bishops, and the Jurisdiction of (he episcopal 
courts ; to (he repetition of the Lord's prayer, to (he responses of the 
people, and to the reading of the apocryphal lessons in the liturgy ; 
to the sign of the cross in the administration of baptism, and to the 
ring and the words of the contract in that of marriage ; lo the 
observance of festivals, the chant of the psalms, and (he use of 
musical instrumen(s in cathedral churches \ and, above all, to (he 
habits ^^ the very livery of the beast,'' enjoined to be worn by the 
ministers during the celebration of the service (2). 

It is prelty evident (hat the queen herself had formed no settled 
notions of rdigion. Policy had induced her (o adop( the reformed 
creed; policy equally taught her to repress the zeal or (he fanaticism 
of these ultra reformers. On the one hand, (he less she receded 
from (heancien( model, (he more easily would her catholic subjects 
be brought lo conform to (he new worship; on the other, there had 
been much in (he previous conduct of the puritans to wound and 
alarm her pride and her feelings. They had written against (he 
government of females ; they s(ill taught that (he church ought to be 
independent of the state. It was in vain that they offered apologies 
for the obnoxious works ; (hat they took (he oa(h of supremacy in 
the sense which she had given to it in her injunctions : though they 
were secretly supported by the most favoured and powerful of her 
ministers, she relained to (he last a rooted antipathy against their 
doctrines, an insuperable jealousy of all their proceedings. 

By the assumplion of the supremacy i( bad become the duty of 
Elizabeth to watch over the purity of doctrine, the maintenance of 
discipline, and the decency of the public worship ; and, when it was 
asked how a female could execute these functions, or exercise eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, the legislature solved the difficulty by enabling 
her to avail herself of the services of delegates appoin(ed by the 
crown. These she armed with (he most formidable and inquisitorial 
powers. They were authorized to inquire, on (he oath of the person 
accused, and on the oaths of witnesses, of all heretical, erroneous^ 

(1) Slat, of Realm, iv. 528. (3) Neal's Puritans, c. ir. v. 
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and dangerous opinions ; of absence from (he established service, 
and the frequentalion of private conventicles ^ of seditious books and 
libels against the queen, her magistrates, and ministers -, and of 
adulteries, fornications, and all other offences cognizable by the 
ecclesiastical law ; and to punish the offenders by spiritual censures, 
by fine, imprisonment, and deprivation (1). The first victims who 
felt the vengeance of this, tribunal, called, the high commission 
court, were the catholics ] from the catholics its attention was soon 
directed to the puritans. 

Archbishop Parker, as chief commissioner, had with the aid of 
his colleagues compiled certain ordinances respecting the apparel 
of the clergy, and the order of the service. He undertook the task 
by command of the queen : but she was advised by the enemies of ^^* 
the measure to refuse her approbation, and the ordinances were at 
last published under the more modest title of advertisements. Still, 
however, she urged the commissioners to the discharge of their duly. 
Sampson, dean of Christ church, and Humphreys, president of a. d. 



A. D. 



1567. 



Magdalen college, were imprisoned for their disobedience ; thirty- Mar ^ 



•26. 



seven out of the London clergy were suspended from the exercise * 
of Iheir functions ; and an intimation was given, that unless they 
should conform within the space of three months, their obstinacy 
woald be visited with the punishment of deprivation (2). 

This act of rigour, instead of producing uniformity, led to an 
open schism. The lay puritans abandoned the churches, and held 
private meetings for the purpose of religious worship. But '' con- 
^^ venticles'' came within the jurisdiction of the delegates. More 
than one hundred persons, apprehended at a meeting in Plumber's 
hall, were brought before the high commission court ; those who 
refused to acknowledge ihdir offence were committed ; and of the 
prisoners, twenty-four men and seven women did not recover their 
liberty till the expiration of twelve months. But the experience of 
ages has shown that religious opinions are not to be eradicated by 
severity. If the puritans were silenced in the church, they hadslill 
access to the senate; and, as soon as the parliament opened, not 
fewer than seven bills for a further reformation, were introduced 
into the lower house. To the queen such conduct appeared an act j,, » 
of high treason against her supremacy; and, during the Easter ^J^^J'^ 
recess, Strickland, the mover of the bills, received an order to 
withdraw, and to attend the pleasure of the council. After the 
adjournment, his absence was noticed by his colleagues. It was 

(l) Rymer* xvi. 291- 564. Whoever wiJl Griitdal» App. 64.) tbe power of interrogating 

ooinpare the powers givea to this tribanal wfth the person accused on his oath was not expressly 

those of tbe Inquisition, which Philip II. en- inserted: yet the judges always attempted it, 

deavoured to establish in the Low Countries, will because they were ordered to inquire " by all 

find that the chief difference between the two " ways and means they could devise.*,' 

conrU consisted in their names. One was the (2) Wilk. Con. iv. 246,347. Strvpe's Parker, 

court of inquisition, the other of high commis- 158 
sion. In the first commis.<itoBs (see one in Strype's 
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Apr 30. moved that he should be called to the bar of the house, that be might 
state the reason of his absence : he was not a private indiYidoal, 
but the representative of his constituents ; the prohibition vrhich he 
had received was an injury to the country, a violation of parliameii- 
tary privilege ; if it was lamely submiHed to by the house, it would 
form a most dangerous precedent ; as the queen could not make the 
law^ so she had no right to break it ; her prerogative was, indeed, 
to be maintained, but it should be confined within reasonable limits ; 
that house could determine the right to the crown, certainly it could 
entertain motions respecting religious cerenwnies. Language, so 
bold and so unusual, electrified the members ; the obstinacy of the 
ministers flinched before the untamable spirit of tlieir opponents; 
and, after a consultation in whispers, the speaker moved that the 
debate should be suspended. The neit morning Strickland appeared 
in his place, and was received with loud congratulations (1). 

This victory was owing to that tone of mind which religious 
enthusiasm always imparts. It formed a new era in the history of (he 
house of commons. The members learned to cherish their privileges, 
to think more highly of their own importance, to resist, with greater 
confidence, ihe arbitrary pretensions of the crown. Yet it is observ- 
able, that these very men, who thus, through religious motives, 
braved the resentment of their sovereign, possessed, in reality, no 
notions of religious liberty. When Aglionby, in opposition to the 
bill for compelling all persons to receive the communion, pleaded 
the rights of conscience, he was told by some, '* that it was do 
'^ straitening of consciences, but only a charge on the goods of those 
^^ who would not vouchsafe (o be, as they should be, good men and 
^^ true christians ;'' by others, that it was the duty of the house to 
make the law *, if men were froward, of ignorant, or obstinate, let 
them look to the consequences. They had no one to blame but 
themselves (2). 

The queen, however, did not suffer her opponents to depart 
May 39. without d scverc reprimand. On the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, the lord-keeper, by her command, informed them Ihal 
their conduct was thought contrary to their duty and their place; 
that, as they had forgotten themselves, they should be otherwise 
remembered; and '' that the queen's highness did utterly disal- 
^' low and condemn their folly, in meddling with things not apper- 
'^ taining to them, nor within the capacity of their understand^ 
" ings (3)." 

(l) D'Ewes's JoarnnU 156. 175» 176. An act " ments/' maintained that no assent was required 

waa, bowerer, passed, to compel all clergymen to tbe articles, wbich regarded diseipliae. Stal. 

to subscribe, and declare tbcir unfeigned assent ot Realm, iv. 546. See Collier, ii. 530. Neal, c. ▼. 

to, tbe tbirty-nine articles. The judges interpreted (2) D'Ewes's Journal, 161. 177. 

it to mean all the articles without exception ; (3) Ibid. 1 54 .—During this session an atto^ 

Imt the puritans, relying on the obvious signifi- was made by a Mr. Norton to obtain the sane, 

cation of the words, ** all the aortides of religion, tion of parliament for the new code of eanen lav 

'* which ouly concern the confession of tbe true composed in the reign of Edward VI., -whick was 

*^ christian faith and the doctrine of the sacra- now published with a preface by Foxe, the aaar* 
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In France an aUempt had been made to diyert the duke of 
Abjou from the projected marriage between Elizabeth and him- 
self, by offering to him the captive queen of Scots. But this 
the prince knew to be an impracticable scheme. Elisabeth pre- 
sented a fairer prize to his ambition ; and, aware of the influence 
of flattery over her heart, he was careful to inform her of his 
conviction ^^ that she was the most perfect beauty that God had 
'' made during the last Ave hundred years (1)/' The queen was 
pleased, but irresolute. She had persuaded her counsellors, perhaps 
she had persuaded herself, that she was determined to marry (2) : 
in a few weeks her eagerness had subsided; she now preferred 
a single life; but was still ready to sacrifice her happiness to 
the wishes of her people. There was, however, one point on ^^j ?. 
which she would not yield : Anjou might become her husband, 
if be pleased, but he must renounce the catliollc, and adopt the 
reformed, worship. This opened a new discussion : while it was ^t- 
yet in progress, she announced her final determination to live 
and die unmarried; and tben, recalling her words, ordered her 
ambassador to retrume the negotiation. The leaders of the French i>«c.<. 
prolestants forwnrded. the prqfect with all their influence : Ligne* 
rolles, the duke's favourite, opposed it; but his death removed 
the obstacle created by his influence ; add a confident hope was 
entertained that the prince would now accede to the proposed 
terms. At last, bowever, he replied, that his* conscience was as 
tender as the conscience of the queen; and that, in such cir- 
cumstances, he felt himself bound to refuse wliat otherwise it 
would have been his most ardent wish to obtain. Elizabeth ei* 
pressed her disappointment in warm and discourteous language. 
Perhaps her pride was wounded, for she viras now the wooer; 
perhaps she suspected that, notwithstanding his denial, he gave 
credit to the scandalous tales of her amours with Leicester and 
ifatton(3). 

Painful as this disappoinlment was to the ministers, they were 
not left without resource. On the first treaty for the marriage, 
they had been careful to engraft a second treaty of alliance, 

tjiologist. Bat it was opposed by tbe puritans, App. No. 4. Was not this an artifice to persuade 

who were unwilling to add to the power of the her to marry a foreign prince? 

bishops, and by the queen's ministers, who (3) The reader will find abundant authority 

deemed the project derogatory from her aulho- for tnis narrative in the private correspondence 

rity. ' / of Leicester and Burghley with the ambassador 

fi\ n:ir<FP« tnt Walsingham Digges, 63. 65. 71. 110. 115. 116. 

^'^ "»«*»' >"«• J33, 139, ,53, ,51, ,55, .. ^^ nwreschal de Ta- 

(2) Bnrghley sought to promote the marriage, vannes touma ce marriage en gansserie. L'am- 

]]« even wrote out an astrological calculation of bassadeur ( Leicester was not ambassador but 

the queen's nativity, from which it followed that commissioner to treat on the subjeet,) couchoit 

she was destined to marry a yotmg man, a stran- avec la reyne sa maitresse. II dit tk Monsieur : Lc 

ger, who had never been married, and was pos< mtllort Robert vous vent faire espouaerson amie : 

sesseJ of considerable property; that she would faites luy espouser Chaaieauueur, qui est la v6- 

have by him a sou, healthy, famous, and for- tre. Vous luy reudrcz le pennache." Mita. de 

tnnate in his mature age; that she would highly Tavanucs, torn, xxvii. 210> Anjou swore that he 

esteem her husband, would live with him many gave no credit to such tales. Diggct, 106. See 

years, and also survive him. See it in Strype, ii. Note (M). 
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and defensiYe, belweeo the two crowns; and to this 
tliey now clang, as to the last plank, according (o their own 
language, which could save (hem from dcstmction. A long ne- 
gotiation ensued : months were employed to decide the insertion 
istV. ^ exclusion or a single word; and at length (he treaty was 
Apr. 22. concluded to (he salisfaction of the English cabinet (1). 

Their anxiety for (his alliance had arisen from their convic- 
tion of danger to (hemselres and to their mistress. It was a 
period in which, according (o the bishop of Ross, (he spirit of 
discontent and disloyalty penraded (he majority of the nation. 
All who had held offices under the late queen, from the highest 
functionary in (he state to the pe(ty constable of the village, 
had been marked out for disgrace by (he present government. 
Excluded, as they were, firom every place of profit or power, 
and harassed with petty prosecutions and injuries, they naturally 
sought either a change of system or a new sovereign ; the young 
men of good but indigent families, too proud to support them- 
selves by their own industry, and too numerous to <^tain civil 
or military employment under the crown, looked forward to a 
revolution, as a game in which they had little to risk, and every- 
thing to win ; the friends of the queen of Scots, who pitied her 
misfortunes and advocated her claim to the succession, aimed 
at the downfall of a ministry, her ancient and implacable enemies; 
and many of the catholic gentlemen, daily suffering from the 
intolerance of the laws, thought it as well to venture their lives 
and fortunes in defence of the rights of conscience, as to for- 
feit their rents and chattels to the queen, and to linger out their 
existence in a gaol (2). All these wanled but a leader. They 
looked up to the duke of Norfolk, though he was still a pri- 
soner; they sought assistance from foreign powers; and they ne- 
gotiated with tbe Spanish ambassador, who, like the English 
envoys on the continent, was willing to encourage the hopes 
and further the projects of the malcontents. In April, Bailly, a 
servant to the queen of Scots, coming from Brussels, was de- 
tained at Dover, as (he bearer of a packet of letters, some of 
which, from the address being written in cipher, had excited 
suspicion. These, before they reached the council, the bishop 
May 5. of Ross coutfived to exchange secretly for others (3) : but Bailly 
himself was sent to the Tower, and disclosed on the^ rack that 

(l) Camden, ii. 265. The great difAcnlty vras, in addition, a written explanation, that invasion 

that Elizabeth wished to have inserted in the nn account of religion was comprehended in 

article, which boond the king of France to give these words. Digges» 155, et seq. Murdin, 213 
her aid in case of an invasion, these words, (2) Anderson, iii. 152, 153. Murdin, 215. 
'* though the invasion be made on account nf (3) Ross was on ihe watch. On the first intel- 

" religion." It was objected, that so open an as> ligence of the seizure he obtained the real letters 

sertion woclcl justly give offence to all catholic from lord Cobham, to whom they had been de- 

M)vereigns; ond the, queen at last accepted the livered, and gave others of an innoxious dr- 

trenty with thn following amendment :" in all scription in their place. Camden, 234. Murditi. 

" cases of invasion whatsoever." The king gave, 23 • 36. 
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he bad written (he letters from the dictation, and then received 
them from the hands, of Rudolphi in Brussels; and that they 
contained assurances to the persons to whom they were written, 
that the duke of Alva approved of the projected invasion of Eng- 
land. Sufficient matter was thus discovered to awaken the vi- 
gilance of the ministers, but too little to furnish a clue which 
RHght lead to the deteclioB of the conspirators. 

In the following August, one Brown, of Shrewsbury, carried Aag. m 
to the council a bag of money, which he had received from 
Hickford, secretary to the duke of Norfolk, with orders to de- 
liver it to Bannister, the duke's steward. In it were found letters 
which proved that the money was destined for the lord Berries, 
to be applied to the service of the Scottish queen in Scotland. 
Hickford, Barker, another secretary. Bannister, and the bishop 
of Ross, were immediately apprehended; and the duke, who, 
since August in the preceding year, had been permitted to remain sep^-** 
a prisoner in some of his own houses, was removed to his former 
lodging in the Tower. Hickford readily answered the interro- 
gatories, and Yoluntarily pointed out the place where he had se- 
creted papers which his master had ordered him to destroy (1). 
Bannister, when he had felt, Barker, as soon as he saw the rack, seets^ 
became equally communicative (2). From their disclosures, ques- 
tions were framed and put to the duke ; and, as often as he 
denied the charge made against him, he was shown the written 
confessions of his servants, and required to reconcile his denial 
with their assertions. The bishop of Ross pleaded, at first, the 
privilege of an ambassador (3) *, when Ihis was refused him, he 
answered with eyasion ; but, as soon as he perceived that the 
whole matter was known, he confirmed, by his deposition, the 
confessions of (be other prisoners. 

From the comparison of all (heir answers, it appeared that 
several plans had been in agitation for the release of (he Scottish 
queen ; that she had, on different occasions, asked and obtained 
(he advice of (he duke of Norfolk; and (hat (he money, lalely 
sent by him to Bannisler, had been intrusted to him, for her 
use, by (he French ambassador. But (hat which bore (he hardest 

(l) or tliem the dake says, in his leller of " swers, and if Uiat shall not move them, thea 

instruction to his children, after his condemna- " yon shall canse them to b<> putt to the rack, 

tion : " Surely Bannister dealt no way but bo- « and to find the tast therof antill they shall 

^* nrstly and truly. Hickford did not hart me in <' deale more playnly, or nntill yon shall thynk 

<< my conscience willingly, nor did not charge " mete." *' Gyven under our signet the xvth of 

<• me with anv great matteMhat was of weight, <• Septemb. 1571." EUit, ii. 361, 263. 

** otherwise than truly. But the bp. of Boss, and (3) He alleged that in the case of Randolph and 

" especially Barker, did falsely accuse me, and Tamworth, who had been prored to have giTen 

" laid their own treasons on my back. God for* advice and money to Mary's rebels, that queen, 

" give them I " 30 Jan. 1572. Tiemey's Arundel, out of respect to their office of ambassadors, had 

367. contented herself with orderiue them to quit 

(2) " And they shall not seme to you to con- Scotland ; he, therefore, expected the same treat* 

" fess playnly ther knoDedg, than we warrant ment. But Bnrgbley cut him short by saying, 

" you to cause them both, or ether of them, to be that he must «n.swer, or be put upon the rack. 

" bronght to the rack, and first to move ihtm Anderson, iii. 195j 196- 

" with feare therof to deale plainly in ther an- 
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against him was the missioa of Rudolphi to the duke of Alira, 
the king of Spain, and the Roman pontiff. . The two last bad 
long ago made to Mary the offer of their services : but she waited 
till the interruption of the conferences between her commissioners 
and those of the regent disappointed her hopes ; and then^ despair* 
ing of redress from the Justice of Elizabeth^ she gate to Ru- 
dolphi, as her ambassador to foreign courts, a letter of instruc- 
tions, subject to the approval or correction of the duke. Its 
real contents did not transpire : bmt she was said to have stated, 
that in despair of assistance from France, she appealed. to the 
compassion of Philip; that at any other ime she could have 
been happy with Don John of Austria for her husband ; but that 
circumstances induced her to prefer the duke of Norfolk, on con- 
dition that he would restore the cathartic faith, and send her 
son James to be educated in Spain (1). Rudolphi found the duke 
at Howard house, still a prisoner, complaining of the wrongs 
which he had suffered, and irritated at the reftisal of hta peti- 
tion for leave to attend his duty in parliament. The Italian laid 
before him Ivo projects ^ one, that he shouM intercept the queen 
on her way to the house of lords, by the Junction of bis friends, 
with certain noblemen and knights, of whose names he held a 
list in his hands*, the other, that he should agrete to assemUe 
the greatest force in his power, and join the duke , of Alva, 
who would land at Harwich with ten thousand veterans. In eith^ 
case it would be easy to extort from the queea her consent to 
the removal of her ministers, the marriage of Norfolk with Mary 
Stuart, and the repeal of those laws which affected the rights 
of conscience. Norfolk listened to him with patience, and, ac- 
cording to the statement of those who had inquired of Rudol- 
phi, with approbation. But much doubt may be thrown on the 
veracity of the ' Italian, much oi^ the Qredit of the informers. 
ffe, was interested to support the hopes of those whom he had 
engaged in the plot; tAe/r .depositions were drawn from them 
by the promises of life and liberty, by the fear of the rack, and, 
in some instances, by the actual infliction of torture. The duke 
himself maintained to the last that the whole of bis conversa- 
tion with Rudolphi was confined to certain pecuniary transac- 
tions, and to the policy of procuring from Flanders aid for the 
iScottish partisans of Mary against her Scottish opponents. In this 
assertion he may have thought himself justified by the care which 
he took not to be drawn into the actual commission, or the 
express approbation, of treason : but there cannot be a doubt 
that he was cognizant of the chief object of Rudolphi's mission<» 
and that he made no attempt to prevent the intended use of 

(1) LQdge, ii. 54. Camdon, 235- Thuan. iii. 83- 
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his own name and authority. Of any design to procure the death 
or the dethronement of the queen, he must be acquitted; but 
his unwiJJingness to oppose tlie interest of Mary Stuart, perhaps 
his impatience under a long and Ulegii confinement rendered 
him the dupe and tho victim of men, who, without consider- 
ing the danger or the misfortune of others, pursued but one 
only object, the liberation of the Scottish queen (1). 

The idea of Rudolphi's mission originated with her agent, the 
bishop of Ross. If it succeeded, he would be freed from her 
repeated complaints of bis negligence in lier service : if it failed, 
^ she would be convinced that the fault lay not with him. He 
argued, that both the pontiff and the Spanish king mu^t be ready 
to turn Elizabeth's favourite weapon agaigst herself, by support- 
ing insurrection in her own dofmiolons, as she had constantly 
supported insurrection in the dominions oi catholi6 sovereigns -, 
but to engage them in the attempt, he considered it necessary 
that the messenger should be furnished with authority, both from 
Mary and from the duke of Norfolk. Whether the instructions 
which were afterwards exhibited as received from Mary, pro- 
ceeded actually from her, is very questionable— for they appear 
without her signature :— it is certain that the duke con^antly 
resisted every solicitation to set his name to any written autho- 
rity. As a last resource, however, Ross and Rudolphi, taking Mar. 20. 
Barker with them, waited On Esp^s, the Spanish ambassador, a 
map who is described as unfit for that office, zealous, credulous, 
and imprudent; laid before him certain letters of credit and in- 
struction, which hafd been fabricated by themselves, and which 
Norfolk had refused to* subscribe-, and assured him that, though 
they were unauthenticated now, the duke would acknowledge 
them, as soon as he could do it without danger. Esp6s pro- 
fessed himself satisfied, and wrote in favour of the envoy to Phi- 
lip and the duke of Alva (2). These particulars were necessary 
to understand the sequel of the intrigue. 

On his arrival in Flanders, Rudolphi presented himself to the 
duke of Alva, by whom he was received with outward civiHty, 
but inward distrust. Alva had soon formed his opinion of the 
man, whom he described to his confidants as '^ a great babler (3) :'' 
but he listened to his proposals with apparent interest, and then 
dismissed him with this cautious reply, that, being a servant 
only, he could do nothing without instructions from his master. 
From the exiles (he envoy received a more cheering welcome; 
suffered himself to be deluded by their extravagant anticipations 

(1^ Compare the confessinns in Mardin ( f— ^2^ Murdiii, 36. 47. 100. 111. 118. 143. 162. 
164.) tl>« narrative of Ross himself (Anderson, 174. 

Hi, 149 — 157.), Camden (227—30. 235—40.), (3) " Vn gran parlanchin." Mcmorias, 359. 
^nd Pforf oik's defence in the State Trials, i. 1009 
—12- 
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and promises; and, at his departure, obtained additional letters 
of recommendation from the countess of Northumberland. But 
the messenger, by whom he had sent to England a favourable 
account of his proceedings with the dul^e of Alva, was arrested, 

May s. as wc havc seen already; and, though his papers were saved, 
enough transpired to excite the suspicion of the council. From 
that moment all his steps were diligently watched by the emis- 
saries of Cecil. 

As he had it in command to conceal the whole intrigue from the 
knowledge of the French court, which was now engaged in the 
consideration of a marriage between Elizabeth and the duke of An- 
jou, from Flanders he proceeded immediately to Rome, where Pius, 
only two months before, had published the bull of excomnounica- 
tion and deposition against Elizabeth. The pope immediately placed 
a sum of money at his disposal, and intrusted several letters to his 
care, of which one was for the duke of Norfolk, to assure that 
nobleman of his good will, but to inform him, at the same time, 
that no effectual aid could be supplied during the current year. At 

July 3. length, in the beginning of July, he reached Madrid, and delivered 
his letters of credit to the king, and copies of his instructions, to 
Zayas the secretary. Those from the queen were more diffuse and 
more general (1) : the duke was made to ask for an auxiliary force 
of 6000, if not 8000 men, with a train of twenty-five pieces of ar- 
tillery; to engage to meet them on their landing with 20,000 in- 
fantry and 3000 cavalry ; and to offer, in case of success, to repay 
the expenses of the invading army, to reduce the kingdom to the 
obedience of the apostolic see, and to re-establish the ancient re- 
ligion (2). There was much in these proposals to excite surprise 
and suspicion. Rudolph! was called before the council, and asked 

jaiy 7. for a further explanation. He stated, that the catholics were re- 
solved to get possession of the que.en's person, and to put her to 
death ^ that the opportunity would be offered in some of her visits 



(l) The chief purport of these iDstra^ons judice of Spain. On these topics the measenger 
seems to he, to keep out of sight Mair's promise is to relate what he has heard fnim the duke and 
of marriage to the duke, and to satisfy the pope the bishop of Rosa. He is also to request of the 
and the king» why he, a person who has given pope, to take such measures as are proper to dia- 
stroug proofs of his attachment to protestantism, solve the marriage between Mary and Bothwcfi, 
should be selected as the head of an enterprise, " to which she was forced to give her oonacal, 
of which the object was the restoration of the " although againsther own will ;" k nos constrino 
catholic worship. The reason alleged is, that he k prestarnuestro coiisenso, auufpie contra naestra 
is the only person in the kingdom of sufficient volnntad. Memorias, vii.463— 7* 
influence and power ; that many protestant lords, (2) According to the bish<^ of Ross, no nomber 
his friends, will join any party which he espou* of men was expressed in the instructions sent in 
scs; and that from his connexions with catholics, the name of the duke (Murdin, 47). If this be 
and the protecticm which be has constantly af- true, Kudolphi must have added the number 
forded them, her friends are persuaded that he subsequently. The conclusion also, the offer of 
will act with good will in respect to the re-esta- restoring the catholic religion, though the most 
blishment of religion. Rudolph i is to meet any important point in the estimation of Pius and 
demand of fiirther declaration from the duke on Philip, is added at the end, as if it were an after- 
this subject, by showing the necessity both of thought. « Asimismo ofresce por principal de re- 
expedition — for any delay would prove fatal to dncir aquellos reinos k la entera obediencia de 
the enterprise — and of cmplo3ring the duke, be- su Saotidad, y restahlcciiniento de la fe catolica.'* 
cause he alone can prevent the marriage of Eli- Memorias, 463> 
zabeth with the duke of Anjou, to the great pre- 
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to private houses in the country ; that one of those who offered td 
strike the blow was the marquis Yitelli (1) ; that for the success of 
the enterprise they expected the aid of Philip, which might be 
afforded, without exciting suspicion, from the fleet which should 
conduct Alva from Flanders to Spain : that he was sure of the co-- 
operation of the duke of Norfolk, of the earls of Worcester and 
Southampton, of the lords Montague, Windsor, and Lumley, and 
of several others : that Bacon, Cecil, Leicester, and Northampton, 
were also marked out for destruction ; and that there was no reason 
to fear for the safety of the queen of Scots during the insurrection, 
because the guard had been won over, and she bad many catholics 
about her (2). 

This statement, so improbable in itself, did not dispel the doubts 
of the council. Philip was already possessed with the notion that 
Rudolph! might be an impostor in the pay of the English govern- 
ment (3); and his perplexity was increased by the contradictory . 
letters of the pope and the duke of Alva. The pope most earnestly 
exhorted him not to forfeit this favourable opportunity of placing 
the rightful heir on the throne, and of restoring the ancient worship 
in England ; the duke conjured him to take no part in an attempt 
devised by men without knowledge or experience, and made to 
depend upon promises which could never be performed. After 
much hesitation, Philip yielded to the authority of the.pontiff, and A«g.4. 
the advice of a portion of his council : he went so far as to form a 
plan of the enterprise, fixed on Yitelli as commander of the invad- 
ing force, and replied in writing to the objections urged by the s«pt. n. 
duke, but still left the final determination to his local knowledge 
and more mature experience. That Alva would at last have sacri- 
ficed his own opinion to the wish of his sovereign so clearly and 
decidedly expressed, is highly probable \ but he was relieved from 
his embarrassment by the seizure in England of Rudolphi's money, 
on its way to Scotland, and the discovery of the whole plot in con- 
sequence of that seizure (4). oct. i. 

As soon as the examinations were completed, the council resolved 
to proceed against the conspirators with the utmost rigour of the 
law. The duke of Norfolk became the first object of punishment. The 
obstinacy with which he persevered in seeking the marriage of the 
queen of Scots had awakened all the resentment of Elizabeth ; and 
his death was sought by her counsellors as an awful Earning to the 

(1) Vitelli was a distinguished officer in the qaently noticed by Fendon in his despatches 

Spanish service, and the commissioner sent by from October to the end of the year Why Ra- 

Alva to treat respecting Uie restitution of the dolphi ^ould represent him as an assassin, does 

Spanish treasure. He was receiived most gra- not appear, 
ciously by Elizabeth; but the insurrection soon ^3) Memorias, 361- 

afterwards broke out in the north, which ren- (3} Elcreia que era todo invencion de Isabel 

dered his stay in Enj^and an object of suspicion para por este medio tener con que colorar su 

to Cecil. Many insult were ofTerrvl to him, to aauada intencion. From a letter of Philip to Es- 

drive him away ; but he remained till the end of pea, in July, Memorias, 360. 
December, and then took his leave. He is fre- (4) Memorias, vii. 358- 363. 441—457. 
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Other friends of that princess. Two months were employed in pre- 
paring the public mind for his trial and condemnation. The detail 
of the treasons imputed to him was communicated to the lord 
mayor, and through that magistrate to the citizens of London. Publi- 
cations of similar import were circulated through every part of the 
kingdom ^ and the pulpits were made to resound with invectiyes 
against him, the duke of Alva, the pope, and all the catholic powers. 
At length the queen named the earl of Shrewsbury lord high 
steward, who immediately summoned six-and-twenty peers, selected 
Hi. by the ministers, to attend within two days in Westminster hall (1). 
There the duke was charged with imagining and compassing the 
death of his sovereign : l"". By seeking to marry the queen of Scots, 
though he knew that she claimed the crown of England, to the ex- 
clusion of Elizabeth; S*". By soliciting, through the agency of Ru- 
dolphi, foreign powers to invade the realm ; S"". By sending money 
to the aid of the English, who were rebels, and of the Scots, who 
were enemies to the queen. The duke, in his answer, maintained 
his innocence on all the three heads, l"". The queen of Scots was not 
the competitor of his sovereign for the English crown. From the 
moment that she became her own mistress, she had abstained from 
taking the title of queen of England, and had repeatedly offered to 
renounce it in ample form, if Elizabeth would acknowledge her uih 
doubted claim to the succession. 2*". He had never spoken with 
Rudolph! but once; and then he understood that the sole object of 
the Italian's mission was to procure aid for the Scottish subjects of 
the Scottish queen. S"*. He had never sent money to the English 
rebels; and, though he had allowed his servant to take the charge 
of a sum of money for the lord Herries, he conceived that he had 
done no wrong ; for Herries was the devoted servant of Mary, and 
Mary the acknowledged ally of Elizabeth. On all these points he 
spoke with temper, decision, and eloquence (2). 

The history of this Irialwill show how difficult it was, according 
to the jurisprudence of the age, for any prisoner to escape convic- 
tion under a prosecution by the crown. The duke of Norfolk had 
been a close prisoner in the Tower during eighteen weeks. He had 
been deprived of the use of books, and debarred from all commu- 
nication with his friends. He received notice of trial only the even- 

(l) A few days before, Bemers and Mather appears no trace of any plot for th« actual exe- 
were apprehended at the instance of Herle, their cation of such purposes. Mather ^said the death 
associate. From their several examinations it of Burghley had been proposed to him by the 
appears that all three wercdiscontented men,who Spanish ambassador. It was denied, and eqaivs- 
complained that under the existing government lently recalled by himself. Bemers and Mathfr 
nothing could be obtained by any others than suffered ; Herle saved his life by becoming in- 
" dancers and carpet knights;" men, such as former; tliough Mather told him that, if anolhrr 
Leicesterand Hatton.who were " admitted to the hour had passed, he himself meant to have iu- 
** queen's priry chamber." They had often con* formed against Herle and Berners. Murdin, 194 
versed on the means by which the duke of Nor^ —210. Digges, 165. Camdeo, 254. 
folk might be liberated, on the murder of his (2) Howell's State Trials, i 95T — 1043. Cam- 
enemy the lord Burghley, and on the preferment den, 245—354. Sadler, ii, 941^. 
to be expected under a new sovereign. But there 
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ing before his arraignment. He was kepi in ignorance of the charges 
against him till be heard the indictment from the bar* He was re- 
fused the aid of counsel to suggest advice, or to unravel the sophistry 
of the crown lawyers. They came to the cause with the subjects of 
discussion prepared and digested^ with a voluminous mtss of pa- 
pers, and with notes to aid their memory : be was called to answer, 
without preparation, to numerous circumstances.of persons, places, 
conversations, and dates, which ran through the space of the three 
last years. The evidence against him consisted partly of letters, but 
principally of confessions extorted from the other prisoners, by the 
pain of the rack, or the hope of tifje (1). Of th^e confessions only 
such passages ashore against the prisoner were made public : what- 
ever might furnish a presumption in his favour, or throw discredit 
on the witnesses, (and there is much of this description in (he 
original papers) was carefully suppressed. But of that suppression 
the prisoner was kept in ignorance : and, when he maintained that 
credit was not due to men whose interest it was to accuse him that 
they might save their own lives, he was told that the deponents had 
sworn to the truth of their answers, and thart his bare denial was of 
no weight in opposition to their oaths. He then demanded that they 
should be confronted with him ; and appealed to the protectipn 
granted to prisoners by the statute of Edward Yl. : but it was r^ 
plied that that statute '^ had been found too hard and dangeifoqs 
'^ for the prince, and therefore had been repealed.'' When he again 
repeated his denial of treason, a message was delivered from Ihe 
queen, that she had received full confirmation of the charge from a 
foreign ambassador ; bqt that, as it would be imprudent to disclose 
it in public, the peers might learn the particulars from their col- 
leagues of the council in private. They retired; the new evidence 
was laid before them in the absence of the accused \ an hour was 
spent in consultation^ and an unanimous verdict of guilty was re- 
turned. As soon as judgment had been pronounced, the duke with 
a firm voice and undaunted countenance replied : '^ This, my 
^' lords, is the judgment of a traitor : but I shall die as true a man 
^^ to the queen as any livelh. I will not desire you to petition for 

(l) At the trial the confessions were represents required merely to satisfy the queen's own mind; 

ed as made yoluntarily. Yet, on Sept. 15, the but it was added that if he refused he should 

Sieen, in the hand-writing of Burghley, ordered be most certainly executed. Anderson, iii. 199r 

e prisoners " lo be put to the rack, and find 900. 203. Just before the trial, the master of the 

" the taste thereof;" and sir lliomas Smyth, in a requests came up aiid required him to be present 

letter of Sept. 17> says, ** \ snppose we hav« at the proceedings; he refused, saying, '* 1 neyer 

" gotten so mych at thif time as is lyke to be " conferred with the duke myself on any of these 

*'had; yet to*morrow we do intend to bring a ** matters, but only by his serrants, nor yet heard 

" couple of them to the rack, not in any hope to ** him spe^ one word at any time against hit 

" get any thyng worthy that payne or feare, but ** duty to his prince or country ; and if 1 ihall be 

" because it is so earnestly commandid unto us ;" ** forced to be present, 1 will publicly profess 

and, Sept. 20, " of Banister with the rack, of ** before the whole nobility that he nerer opened 

** Barker with the extreme feare of it, we suppose ** bis mouth malicionsly or traitorously against 

« to have gotten all." Ellis, 11 . 261. Murdin, 95* '* the queen or the realm." Ibid. 239> 230. This 

101 • To prevail on the bishop of Ross to con- design was therefore abandoned ; but great use 

fess he was promised that his depositions should was made of the confessions of the bishop, eon- 

not be employed against any man ; they were trary to the previous promise. 
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*^ my life : you bave put me out of your company, and I trust 
^* shortly to be in belter company in heaven. I only beg that the 
^^ queen's majesty will be good to my orphan children, and take 
*^ orders for the payment of my debts. God doth know how true a 
^^ heart I bare to her and my country, whatsoever has been this 
'^ day objected to me. Fare ye well, my lords (1).'* 
In the Tower the duke confessed his undutiful conduct to the 

Feb. 11. queen ; but still persisted in his denial of treason (2). On a Saturday 
£lizaf>eth signed the warrant for his execution on the following 
Monday. Late, however, on the Sunday evening, Burghley received 
an order to attend the queen, and found her in great perturbation of 
mind. She agreed with him that the guilt of the duke was great; 
that he deserved to die; but then he was the chief of the English 
nobility ; he was allied to her by blood ; she could not reconcile 
herself to his execution ; her own happiness required that he should 
be spared (3). The warrant was revoked; but the ministers con- 
tipued to assail her with exaggerated accounts of the danger to be 
apprehended ttom her forbearance; the preachers called for ven- 
geance in the name of that nation and reKgion which the duke 
would have enslaved and overthrown (4) ; and some of her greatest 
confidants repeatedly urged her by letter to free herself from one 
who, if he were forgiven, would probably repay her clemency mih 

Apr. 30. ingratitude. StiH she hesitated ; she again signed the warrant ; and 
again, unable to sleep through anxiety, recalled it at two o'clock in 
the morning (5). Leicester ventured to predict that the life of the 
duke would yet be saved (6). 

But the death of Norfolk wds chiefly desired as a prelude to the 
death of a more illustrious victim. The queen was told that she 
must lay the axe '' at the root of the evil;'* that till the Scottish 
queen was consigned to the grave, neither her crown nor her lifis 
could be in security. To these suggestions she listened with caution 
and uneasiness. Gould she put to death the bird (such was her ex- 
pression) that, to escape the pursuit of the hawk, had fled to her 

(0 State Trials, i. 1032. Camd. 346—254. Mr. grandfather were both children of Thomas How- 

JaraiiM Tery jnsUy obaenres that the first and ard, second duke of Norfolk, 

third charge did not amount to treason ; and that (4) The bishop of Lincoln reminded her in his 

on the second, though there existed strong ground sermon that there was often mercy iu puuishing, 

for suspicion, no proof was produced sufficient and cruelty in sparing. Wright, 1. 4l6. 

to oouTict the accused, p. 343. (5) Murdin, 177* "the note she wrote to Bur^ 

,_^. „ _j. .--.-- _, ... ley, who had lately been made lord treasurer, 

(3) Murdin, 160. 168. Tje quem urged him ^^^ ^^^ agitation of her mind. " The causes 

? 'r^/'Hy*: Vmi^It!''^' *? f J™^\' " tl«t moye me to this are not to bee expn^sed. 

he observed that^hehjd been wnfronted with „ ,^„ ,„ ir^^oeable deed bee in the mean 

^ •Jrf >«»^*«» Italiamfied Englishnan .. ^j^y^ committed. If they wiU needs a wamint 

(the biJiop of Ross, and Barker), something ., (^„ ,„ j ^^^ executioi) let this suffice, all 

might kaye been elicited to prove His ,nno- .. i^rftterwith my ownhand." Hearue's Sylloge, 

*< oence, and diseover unknown danger ; that for |oo EUig j; 263 

u JT*1^ V T **"«**»" *»^ "^^^^i^S T"l *i!5 W Diggcs*, 203*. TTie duke in bis letters affects 

he had already confessed, and that he trusted toUliele Ix^icester and Burghley his friends. 

^\^ queen would not command h.m to do j^eicester seems to have been so: but Burghley 

that (accuse oU«rs) wluch wodd do W no „^ y, execution. Digges, 165. 166. MiSdia. 

" «.rvice, andyet heap infamy on him. Murdin. ji,|. .. y^ ^„ ^^j^^ 5|, esteemed to be tfa« 

"''• k " contriver of Norfolk's ruin." Haleigh to sir 

(3) Digges, 165. Her grandmotlill- and his Robert Cecil. Ibid. 811- 
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feet for protection? Her honour and conscience forbade it. To 
subdue her repugnance, the crafty Burghley had recourse to his 
last expedient, the a(d of parliament ; the two houses obsequiously 
pursued the path pointed out by the secretary \ and Elizabeth, to 
silence Ihcir murmurs, submitted to grant one part of their petition. 
She sacrificed the duke of Norfolk, that she might atone for her ir- 
resolution respecting the queen of Scots. 

The commons, having resolved that the life of that unfortunate aiay.ie. 
nobleman was incompatible with the safety of the queen, commu- 
nicated their opinion to the lords, and then resolved to present a 
petition, in strong and fanatical language, to the throne. But in 
this stage the proceedings were interrupted by a hint from one of 
the ministers (1). The queen had been induced to sign a third time May 31. 
the fatal warrant ; it was not revoked \ and five months after his con- 
demnation the duke was led to the scaffold, attended by Dr. Nowell, 
dean of St. Paul's, and Foxe the martyrologist, formerly his tutor. 
He betrayed no symptoms of terror -, and in his speech to the June 2. 
spectators, in which he was repeatedly interrupted by the officers, 
asserted his innocence of treason, and bis profession of the reformed 
faith. His head was struck off at a single blow, The people retired, 
compassionating his fate, and questioning his guilt<2). 

The death of the queen of Scots was next sought with equal 
obstinacy. To influence the minds of the members, care had been 
taken to circulate among them papers of different descriptions, but 
all tending to the same end; tbe slanderous publication of Bu- 
chanan, printed copies of the supposed letters, and tbe manuscript 
opinions of divines who demonstrated from Scripture that it was a 
duty, of civilians who proved from the imperial code that it was 
lawful, andof an unknown casuist, who argued that ^Mt stood ngt 
only with justice, but with the '^ honour and safety of Elizabeth," 
to send the Scottish queen to the scaffold (3). Both houses resolved May 19. 
to proceed gainst her by bill of attainder : the queen forbade it ; 
they disobeyed ; and she repeated the prohibition (4). Foiled in this 
attempt, the ministers adopted another course : they introduced a 

(t) D'Ewes's Journals, 206. 214. 220. 2°. because she is an idolater, and leads others 

(2) Strype, App. 27. Camden, 225. "• I never to i4olatry; 3^« because she wa9 delivered into 
"had conference but once ^ith one Rodolph, the hands of Elizabeth by God's providence, for 
" and yet never against the queen's majesty, God the pi:|rpose of punishment; 4". because rulers 
*' is my judge, alUiough many lewd offers and are obliged to execute justice impartially ; 5**. 
** motions were made to me. For it is well known because it is their duty to preserve the public 
" I had to do with him, by reason I was bound tranquillity. See it in D'Ewes, p. 207 — 212. 

<* tohim byreco|;nizancef or a great sum of rao< (4) D'Ewes, 200- 207 — 324. Burghley thus ex- 

'* ney." State Trials, i. 1032. presses his disappointment : ** There is in the 

(3) The political writings of the age were gc- '< highest person such slowness in the offer of 
nerally seasoned with a due proportion of reli <* surety, and such stay in resolution, as itscem- 
gious cant. An instance has been preserved, by " eth God is not pleased the surety should pro- 
D'Ewes, in his journals of this parliament. A '* «eed. Shame doth as much trouble me as the 
writing, supposed to have had great influence on ** rest, that all persons shall behold our follies* 
the house of commons, proves by five arguments, " imputing these lacks and errors to some of us 
supported with texts of Scripture, that Elizabeth " that are accounted inward counsellors, where 
is bound in conscience to put Mary to death : 1**. " indeed the fault is not ; and vet thev must be 
because the queen of Scots is guilty of adultery, " suflered, aiid Ite so imputed, fbr saving theho- 
inurder, conspiracy, treason, and blasphemy; <* nour of iWl highest." May 21. Digges,20S. 
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bin, wliieh,bf reoderiiig Maiy incapable efttiesiiceeaBioo^seeiired 
tbem from Ibe danger oC ber reseobnenl, iTsbe should surriYe tbe 
■ay ». present sotereign. Tbey were, however, opposed bj a powerful 
bat intisible conosellor, suspected, fhough not known, to be tbe 
earl of Leicester. The queen interdicted all reference to the inhe- 
ritance of the crown, and seeing that, in defiance of the message, 
iMc ». the bill had passed both houses, she prorogued the parliament (1). 
may. For her own satisflMtion, howeter, she had appointed commis- 
sioners to lay her complaints before the Scottish queen, who replied 
that, if she had consented to marry the duke, it had been without 
any hostile meaning towards her good sister; that her correspon- 
dence with Rodolpbi had been strictly confined to pecuniary trans- 
actions, and that from foreign powers she had neter soHeited 
anything more than aid for ber faithful subjects in Scotland (2). 

Wtiatever Eiiaabelh might think of these answers, the execalioB 
of the doke, and the proceedings in pariiament, disheartened the 
friends of Mary in England, while, at the same time, her interest 
^ ^ was rapidly declining in her native country. Lennox, the regent, 
tilt, exercised his authority with rigour : execution after execution 
alarmed the friends of the queen ; and the unexpected surprisal 
of the strong fortress of Dumbarton droye them to despair. 
Apr- ^ Among the prisoners was Hamilton, archbishop of St. Andrew's, 
whom Lennox, after a mock trial, condemned to be hanged, 
as an acix>mplice in the murders both of Darnley and of Murray. 
Kirkaldy, however, refused to admit him within the walls of Edin- 
burgh ; and by repeated assaults compelled him and his partisans, 
whom he had summoned to bold a pariiament in the suburbs, to 
wittidraw to Stirling. There he opened the session with a long 
harangue, in presence of the young king (3), and passed an act of 
forfeiture against the duke and his two sons, and against the eart of 
Huntley, Kirkaldy, and several others : but on the eighth day, at an 
Sept. 3. early hour in the morning, Huntley, Claude Hamilton, and Scot of 
Buccleugh, appeared with four hundred horse before the gate of 
the town. -^ Remember the archbishop,*' was the word given to the 
soldiers. In a few minutes all the lords were in the hands of tbe 
assailants. Lennox paid the forfeit of his life -, the others were 
tiri ^"^^"^^ ^I ^^^ timely arrival of the earl of Marr, whom, in reward 
8«pt. 6. for bis services, they invested with the regency. His prudence and 

(l) See the joarnak of both houses. In nei- (2) The complaints 'or charges ar« in Moidio, 

ther of them is any mention of the contents of 218; the answers in Camden, 380. 
the hill passed against Hary; but we learn from (3) " During the regent's speicfae to thees* 

Burghiey that it was '* a law to make her unable *' taits, the king looked upe, and espayed a hole 

** and unworthy of saccession to the crow^k" ** in the rouffe of the housse, by %he laicke of 

He adds, " some here have, as itseemeth, abased *' smne sklaitts, and aftra the regeut had endit 

** their favour about her majesty to make herself " his harrang, he said, < I think there is ane hole 

** her most enemy. God amend them I I will not " < in this parliament.' " These words were af- 

" write to you, who are suspected. I am sorry terwards taken for a prediction of the death of 

" for them, and so would you too, if you thought Lennox. Balfour, i. 351. 
" the suspicion to be true." Ibid. 219. 
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Yigour rendered him a formidable aotagonisi ^ Elizabeth declared 
openly her intention to support him with the whole power of her 
crown; and the avowed adherents of Mary dwindled away to a 
haadfal of brave and resolute men, who, under Kirkaldy, still kept 
for her the castle of Edinburgh, and a band of Highlanders, who, 
commanded by sir Adam Gordon, maintained the ascendency of 
her cause in the mountains (1). 

To add to the sorrows of the captive queen, the executions of 
the duke of Noifolk in England, and of the archbishop of St. An- 
drew's in Scotlaad, were followed by that of her chivalrous and 
devoted adherent the earl of Northumbeiland. Morton, who, dur- 
ing his exile in England, 4iad received many favours from the earl, 
pretended -to be his friend*, a negotiation was opened between the 
countess and William Dotiglas, the keeper of the prisoner \ at her 
pfayer the pope and the king of Spain pfaced ten thousand crowns 
at her disposal -, and out of this sum two thousand pounds, the 
stipulated price for his ransom, was deposited at Antwerp (2). 
Wliether il wi6 actually paid or not is unknown : but Morton 
trcGated, «t the same lime, with the English government, and con- 
sented to betray him into their hands for an equal sum. After a 
conflnemeut of two years and a half, the earl was liberated from 
the castte of Lochlevin, and conveyed on board a vessel to pro- 
ceed, he was told, towards Flanders. To hift Surprise, he soon 
found himself at Coldingham, and on the same day the money, jane?. 
the price of his blood, wfiis numbered and sealed at Berwick. Lord 
Hunsdon, the governor, received the unfortunate nobleman at 
Aymoutb, but, reftising to conduct his prisoner to York, trans- 
ferred the unKrelcome task to sir John Foster, who possessed the 
earFs estates in Northumberland. At York he was called upon to 
answer interrogatories sent from London, and was then beheaded ^ns 22. 
without trial, in virtue of the act of attainder. On the scaffold he 
refused the aid of the clergyman, prgfessed himself a catholic, 
and declared that he had satisfaclorily replied to every charge 
against him, in his answers to the council (3). 

The English eabinet, amid (he alarms with which it was con- 
tinually perplexed, rested with much confidence on the treaty lately 
eoncluded with France. To cultivate the friendship between the 
two crowns, Elizabeth had been advised to listen to a, new proposal 
of marriage, not with her first suitor, the duke of Anjou, but with Jan. 17. 
his younger brother, the duke of Alengon. The former was the 
leader of the catholic parly ; the latter was thought to incline to the 
tenets of protestantism. There were, indeed, two almost insuper- 
able objections^ the disparity of age, for the duke was twenty-one 

(1) Robertson, App. 3- No. it. Bannatync, (3) See Bridgewater's Concertatio, 46 — 49. 
130* 1S4- 256. Act Pail. iii. 56- Camden, 221 f Camden, 269. The interrogatories are in Mnrdin, 
240. 219 ; the earl's answers in Sharp's Memorials of 

(2) Hnrdin, 186. 193. Memorias, 451 . 457. the Rebellion., 

V. 10 
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yean younger ttian the queen ^ and the wapt of attraction in a Ace 
which liad suffered severely from the smali-poi, and was disfigured 
by an extraordinary enlargement of the nose (1). StiU EUxabeth, 
with her usual irresolution, entertaiaed the prqjeet ; and her mi- 
nisters, supported by the French protestants, urged its accept- 
ance (2). But their hopes were uneipectedly checked by an event 
which struck with astonishment all the nations of Europe, and 
which cannot be contemplated vHthont horror at the present day. 
The reader has ab^ady seen that the ambition of the French princes 
bad marshalled, in hostile array, the professors of the old and new 
doctrines against each other. In the contests which followed, the 
influence of religious animosity was added to those passions whieb 
ordinarily embitter domestic warfiire (3). The most solemn com- 
pacts were often broken ; outrages the most bai1>aroos were red- 
procalJy perpetrated without remorse : murder vras retaliated with 
murder, massacre with massacre. The king, by the last edict of 
pacification, had, indeed, sheathed the swords of the two parties: 
but he had not obliterated the sense of former wrongs, nor amteased 
the desire of revenge whieh still rankled in their bceaals. The? 
continued to view each other vrlth aversion and distrust, walchfid 
Co anticipate the designs which they attributed to their opponenls, 
and eager, at the first provocation, real or supposed, to flee them" 
selves from their* enemies. 

The young king of Navarre was the nominal, the admiral €o- 
ligny the real, leader of the huguenots. He rul^ among litem as 
an independent sovereign ; and, what chiefly alarmed his oppo- 
nents, seemed to c^fain gradually the ascendency over the mind 
of Charles. He .had come to Paris to assist at the marriage of the 

Aug. 22. king of Navarre, and was wounded in two places by an assassin 
as he passed through the streets. The puMic voice attributed the 
attempt to the duke of' Guise, in revenge of the murder of his 
father at the siege of Orleans ; it had proceeded, in reality (and 
was so suspected by Goligny himself), from Catherine, the queea 
mother. The wounds were not dangerous : but (he huguenot 
chieflains crowcled4o his hotel ^ their threats of vengeance terrified 
the queen ; and in a secret council (he king was persuaded to an- 
ticipate the bloody and traitorous designs attributed to the friends 

Aug. 24. ^f ^^^ admiral. The neit morning, by the royal order, the hotel 
Was forced ^ Goligny and his principal counsellors perished ; the 

(l) Franfois d'Alen^a fut extremement defi- Car par droit, rauoo et usage, 

gure par la petite verole. Sou nez boargeonn^ ^■'>* *"»« °« • (kmWe vls^e." 

devint hideux ftar la fin de ses jours. En raison Qbsenr. anr lesaiAm. de Heori.Dw 

de s6 - grosseur, U sembloit qu'il en eut deox ^* BoolUon, torn. 47. p. iSj. 

gnWbi Tun Rur I'autre. Ccs deux nez (Le Labon- (2) Digges, 164.195. J20. 029. 232. Ellis, Sad 

r«nr, i. 702) tomberent de poarritore. When he Ser. iii. 7. 

went to FUuders these verses were made. (3) Ce beau roanteaa de rdigion, qui a serri 

_ , >ax uns et aax aatres poor execater leors tcb- 

' Mem. xxyi.,89. 
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populace joined in the work of blood ^ and every huguenot, or 
suspected huguenot, who fell i» their way, was murdered. Several 
days elapsed before order was finaHy restored in the capital : in 
the provinces the governors, though instructed to prevent simtfar 
excesses, had not always the power or the will to check the ftiry 
of the people, and the massacre of Pari»was iihitated in several 
towns, principally those in which ttie passions of the inhabitants 
were inflamed by the recollectionof the bariMirities^ercised amongst 
them by the huguenots during the faile wars (1). 

This bloody tragedy had been planned and executed in Ppris 
with so much expedition, that its aulhors had not determitied on 
what ground to justify or palliate their conduct. In the letters 
written the same evening to the governors of the province, and to 
the ambassadors of foreign courts, it was attributed to the ancient 
quarrel and insatiate hatped which existed between the princes of 
Lorrain and the house of Goligny (2). But, as the duke of Guise 
reftised to take the infamy upon hknself, the king was obliged to 
acknowledge in parliament that he had signed the order for the 
cteath of the admiral, and sent in consequence to his ambassadors 
new and more detailed instruetBims; In a long audience. La Motte 
F^n6lon assured Elizabetl^ that Charles had conceived no idea of 
such an evei^t before the preceding evening^ when he learned, 
with alarm and astonishment, that the confldential advisers of the 
admiral had formed a plan to revenge the attempt made*^ on his 
life, by surprising the Louvre, making prisoners of the king and 
the royal family, and putting to death the duke of Guise, and the 
leaders of the catholics ^ that 4he plot was revealed to oneT of 
tlie council, whose conscieneiB revolted fronf such a crime; that 
his deposition was confirmed in the mind of the king, by the violent 
$Tkd undutiful expressioes uttered by Goligny in the royal presence ; 
that, having but the interval of a few hours ^o c(eliberate, he bad 
hastily given permission to tlie duke of Guise and his friends to 
execute justice on his aftd their enemies ; add that if, from the 
excited passions of the populace, some innocent persons bad pe> 
rished with the guilty, it'had been dene contrary to his intention, 
and had given him the* most /heartfelt sorrow. The insinuating 
eloquence ofF^nftlon made, an impression^ on' the mind of Eliza- 
beth : she ordered h^r ambassador to thank Charles foe tfie com- 
munication y trusted! ttiat h^ would be able to satisfy the world of 
the uprightness of his intention ; and recommended to his protec- 
tion the persons and worship of the*Freneh protestants. To the 
last point Catherine shrewdly replied that her son could not follow 

li 

V 

(1^ See Note (N). la vengeance de cesle blessure poor les soupfon- 

(2) Digges^364> Ceolx de la maisou deOaise, ner, k ceste cause ct occasion se sont si fort esmus 

et les auHrcft seigneurs et gentils homines, qui ceste nuit pass^, etc. Letter to Joyeuse, a pud 

lenr adherent, ayant s(u certainmeut, que les Caveirac, xxxii. 

;imis dadit admiral vouloient ponrsuivre snr eulx 
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a better evample than that of his good sfater the queen of Englaiid ; 
that, like her, he woald force no nun's conscience; bal, like her, 
he would prohibit iii his dominions the exercise of every other 
worship besides that which he practised himself (1). 

The news of this sanguinary transaction, exaggerated as it was 
by the imagination of ttie narrators, and the arts of politicians, 
excited throughout England one genera! feeling of horror. It 
served to confirm, in the minds of the protestants, the reports so 
industriously spread, of a catholic conspiracy fbr their destructioD ; 
and it garfe additional weight to the arguments of Burghley and 
the ether enemies of the qucsm of Soots. They admonished Eiiia- 
beth to provide Ibr her own security ; the French protestants had 
been massacred ; her deposition or murder would follow. If she 
tendered her own life, the weal of the realm, or the interest of 
religion, let her disappoint the malice of her enemies by putting 
to death her rival, and their afly, Mary Stuart (2). The queen did 
not reject the advice : but, thai she might escape the infamy o( 
dipping her hands in the blood of her nearest relative and pre- 

s«pt.7. sumptive heir, Killegrew was despatched to Edinburgh, ostensibly 
to compose the difference between the regent Morton on the one 
part, and the earl of Huntley en the other, respecting the terms of 
an armistice which bad been lately concluded between them : but, 
under that cover, to call the attention of the protestaot lords lo 
the late massacres in France, to inform Ihem that the queen was 
afraid, or rather all bof certain, that these had been premeditated, 
in consequence of the league said to exist among the cathoKc 
powers for the extirpation of the reformed creed : to exhort Ihem 
on that account lo look well to themselves, lo take care that none 
among them We^ seduced by bribes, none made away with by 
poison, and none prevailed upon to convey the young prince out 
of the realm : and lastty to promise in her name that, if any at- 
tempt were made against them, the queen would defend Scotland 
with as mach care, as if it were her oWn inheritance (3). From 
these Instructions Killegrew might infer that it would be bis duty 
to excite the apprehensions,- and alarm the religious prejudices, 
of the Scottish reformers : but for what purpose ? That he was not 

^epi.io. y^' permitted lo know -Three days later-other despatches followed, 
to inform him that he was employed ^^ on a matter or farr greter 
^' moment, wherein all secrecy and circumspection was to be 

(1) Dirges, 244i 246. tion of the reformed faith, he is not ordered bst 

(2) Thfedeathof Mary was adTise(H>n the Sth db\j pennilted (*< joa uay"), to say, i*. Hot 
of September, by Sandys, bishop of London, that the queen knows, but « is afraid and in « 
" Fnrthwith to eatte off the Scottish qnene's "m<nm«r perfectly doth^ee it: "2*. Not that tliare 
" beade : ipsa est nostri fundi calamitas." Ellis, actually «xjsts any such league, bat that ** it is 
and Ser. iii. 25. *' said" to exist. It is plain from this document 

(3) See Arch. ^x. 326. It is amusing to observe that the queen's government had no proof of the 
the caution with whpth -these despatches are supjfosed league or supposed priMnediUitioD. but 
worded. Though the envoy is to persuade the that they fmnd it convenient to take botb as 
Scottish lord* that the massacre was premeditated, admitted facts . 

and a consequenee of the league for the extirpa- 
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'' usQd." Tbat matter wbs to bring about (he death of the queen 
of ScQts, but from the hands of her owir subjects. He was, how* 
ev^9 warned not to commit his sovereign, as if the proposal came 
from her. He was first to ascertain the disposition of Morton and 
the other lords ; to earn the cooidence of Ihost whom he found 
most apt; to lament before tbem that Mary was not where she 
might be justly exeouted for her crimes *, jind to work on their 
hopes and fears, till he should draw from them some expression 
wbich might lead him to suggest the object of his mission, but as 
of himself, and merely as a passing thought. If it were entertained, 
he was then authorized to negotiate a treaty on the following basis : 
that Elizsteth shoidd deliver Mary to the king's lords, '' to receave 
" that she had deserved Iher by ordre of justice 5" and that they 
should deliver iheir children, or nearest kinsmen, to fiiizabeth, as 
securities, '' that no furder peril! should ensue by bir escapying, 
^' or setting hyr up agen ! for otherwise to have hir and to keep 
'^ hir was «ver all other things the most dangerous (1)." 

Such was the delicate and important trust confided to (he pru- 
dence and fidelity of KiUegmw. If we may believe him, bis heart 
revolted from (he oommisston, though his fear of the royal dis< 
pleasure compelled him to accept it. But the regent Marr was not 
of a character to pander to the jealousies or resentments of the 
English queen. His object was to heal the wounds of his unhappy 
country, and to rally all true Scotsmen round the standard of his 
royal pupil, on the ground that, if Mary should ever recover her 
liberty, the mother and son might easily reconcile their respective 
interests. With this view he had sent back to England Randolph, 
the late envoy, whose poMcy it liad been to perpetuate dissension 
by tampering at the same time with (he two opposite parties ; and 
ha. now concluded, with the queen's lords, a private treaty for the 
surrender of the castle of Edinburgh. While arrangements were 
making for its publication and execution, he visited the earl of 
Morton at Dalkeith. Here he felt himself suddenly indisposed, 
rode immediately to Stirling, and in a few days expired. His friends oct. s. 
attributed his death to poison (2). 

At the election of the next regent, Killegrew emplayed the Eng- 
lish interest in favour of Morion, the most determined enemy of not. 9. 

(1) See bis secret instractionA in Murdin, 294. by the hand of a secretary (Oct. 2*2). *' Red spots 

It 18 observable that Killegrew was despatched " began to appear in oar face like to be the 

Sept. 7 (Lodgv, ii. 75.). and that thase secret in- « small-pox; but, thanks be to God Almighty, 

sUactioas were sent after him, as they are dated " the same vanished away ." She adds a postscript 

rS «^*^**'* with her own hand. "My faithfoll Shrewsbury 

(8) Bannatyne, 4il.— In October of thia year " —Let noe ifrife touch your hearte for feare of 

« -S*? ^" *"*^*" '**• ** ^^^ **■**' **"* ^*^ " '"y disease : for, I assuA; you, if my credit 
" J. , *'* Uwt night, so that my lowl of I^eicester « were not greater than my show, there is no 

» ui^'***^"' ^'*** ^" •" n»8*»t-" (S™»tl> to " behoulder would believe tbat I had been 
Burghley, Oct. 17.) It turned oat to be the «« touched with such a maJlady.' ' 

till be was assured of her recovery. She answered " ^'"- """• 
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Nor. 34. Mary, and the tried friend of ttie English ministers (1). The mo- 
ment he was chosen, he pnrsued a yery different policy from that of 
his predecessor. Having prevailed, through the persuasion of Eli- 
labeth, on the Hamiltons and Gordons to acknowledge his autho- 
rity, he demanded the unconditional surrender of the castle ofEdin- 
A IK burgh. Kirkaldy, Hume, and MaiUand, the lords who hdd it, 

Fdi! 23. 1'efosed to place themselves at the mercy of their enemy \ and Drury , 

Apr. 25. marshal of Berwick, arrived in the port of L^th with an English 
army, and a battering train, to enforce submission. It was in vain 
that the besieged by a messenger, and Mary by her ambsflsador, 
solicited aid in men and money from the French king. Charles 
replied that circumstances compelled him to refhse the request. 
Should he grant it, ISizabeth would immediately send a fleet to the 
relief of La Rochelle (2). 

June 9. After a siege of thirty-four days the castle was surMiidered to 
Drury and the queen of England, on cendition that the fate of the 
prisoners should be at her disposal (3). In a few days MMtland died 
of poison, whether it was administered to him by order of Morton, 
as the queen of Scots asserts <4), or had been taken by himself to 

Aug. 3. elude the malice of his enemies. His gallant associate Kirkak^ 
suffered soon afterwards the punishment of a traitor (5). The latter 
was esteemed the best soldier, the former the most able statesman, Id 
Scotland : but both according to the fashion of the age, had repeat- 
edly veered from one party to the other, without regard to honesty 
or loyalty ^ and Maitland had been justly attainted by parliament as 
an accomplice in the murder of Darnley. (6). 

The late massacre in France had caused many of the protestanls 
to cross the eastern frontier into Germany and Switzerland : others, 
from the western coast, had sought an asylum in England; while 
the inhabitants of Poiteu and. the neighbouring provinces pouied 
with their ministers into La Roehelle. The place, strong by nature, 
was still more strengthened by art. . The enthusiasm of the townsmen 

Feb. 25. taught them to despise the efforts of the besiegers under the duke of 
Anjou ; but their chief reliance was on the ieet, whiah the count of 



(1) Curante in primis Elizabetha soflectiu erat. (5) One hundred persons of the family o< 
Camden, 278. Ift "what manner Killegrew exe- Kiikaldy, to caye the life of their chjelbun, of- 
oated his commission with Morton, we know fered to Blorton 20,000/. Scots, an annuity of 
not t but it a[^>ears that as late as Jan. 1 1, 15^73, 3000 marks, and their senrices as his retaaen 
the project was not abandoned. In the instmc- for life. Camden, 282. 

ttons to the earl of Worcester, dated that day, he (6) HaiUand, after his attainder, complained, 

is provided with an answer, if the king of France in a letter to the laird of Carmichacd, that the 

should apply either in behalf of her iife or her sentence had been procured by Morton, ** for a 

freedom. Digges, 331. ** crime, whereof," says the ex-secretary, '«ke 

(2) Melrille, li9t 120. Mnrdin, 244. 246— " knows in his conscience, that I was as innocent 
254. *' as himself." Morton replied, — ** that I know 

(3) '* If they be not executed, at least the '* him innocent in my conscience as myself ! The 
" chicfest of them, I, for my part, must think and '* contrary thereof is true. For I was and am 
"say that it will greatly hinder her majesty's " innocent thereof: but 1 could not affirm the 
" seryice." Killegrew to Borghley, 13 June. " same of him, considering what I understand of 
Wright, i. 484. " that matter of his own confession, before, to 

(4) Mary's letter in Blackwood, apud Jcbb, ii. " myself." Dalzeli, 474*— 480. The truth is, both 
268' were guilty. 
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Mootgomery had collected io theharbours of Plymoqth and Falmouth , 
and on ttie prcmiises of aid which thal4iobleinao had receiTed from 
the English council. Ghaiies indulged a hope that he mfght deprive 
them of this resource. At his request, and in opposition to the 
advice of her ministers, Elisabeth consented to becofaie godmother 
to his infant daughter, and sent ttie earl of Worcester to present a 
font of gold, and to answer in her name «t the baptism. This, in the 
estimation of the French reformers, was an actofapostacy : their fana- 
ticism urged them to intercept the English squadron ; and, in the ac- 
tion which followed, some of the ambassador's attendants were slain , 
one of his ships was taken and plundered, and he himself was put in 
jeopardy of his life. The French court improved the opportunity to 
despatch to England the marshal de Retz, before the queen's irritation 
had time to cool. He attempted to justify the conduct of Charles in 
the late massacre, and is said to have drawn from her an acknowledg- 
ment that Goiigny had deserved his fate, though it ought not to have 
involved so many of his followers; and to have obtained a promise 
that she would refuse a loan of money to the envoys of the Rochellois, 
under the pretence that she had already refused a similar request made 
by the king. But when be proceeded to demand that the hostile fleet 
collected at Plymouth shoukl be dispersed, she referred him to her 
ministers, who replied, that Englishmen had a right to traffic where 
they pleased ; and that, if they abused that right for other purposes, 
they might be treated as pirates by the prince whom they had of- 
fended. This evasion furnished a sufficient proof of the connexion 
between the council and the insurgents (1). 

Montgomery sailed; was terrified at the sight of the French fleet, Apr. 19 
moored under the protection of forts and batteries ; and ^fter a use- 
less cruise of a few days returned to England. His failure made the 
queen repent that she had not acceded \q the request of Gondi. She 
acquainted Montgomery with her displeasure, that he had presumed 
to unfurl the English flag, and forbade him to anchor in the English a. o. 
ports. The next year he was made prisoner in Normandy, and j!,^!A^s. 
suilered in Paris the death of a traitor (2). 

LaRochelle, however, wassavedby the heroism of ils inhabitants, ^. „. 
and the impatience of Anjou to take possession of the throne of j^?^ 
Poland, to which he had been elected by the national diet. A new j^i^. 
edict of pacification held out to France the promise of a respite from 
civil and religious war : but the prospect was soon darkened by a 
confederacy formed between the leaders of the huguenots and (he 
marshals de Montmorency, de Coss6, and Damfont, the catholic 
leaders of the party called the pditicians. Both factions made it ad. 
their common object to seize the person of the king, whose health Feb^^ai. 

(0 Camden, 275- fCastelnau, torn. xlvi. 55. 
Thuan. iii. 214. Mem de I'estat, ii. i3i. ii. ^. (2) CauMlen. 276. DauicI, x. 517. 
301. 
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was rapidly declining ; to reinoTe the queen molher and the dake 
of Guise (ram the royal councils, and to preclaim Alen^ott the next 
heir to the crown, in place of his brother in Poland. But fli^ con- 
spiracy was detected and defeated by the vigilance and the decision 
Apr. 10. Qf Catherine : (he inferior agents 8ii(rered on the scaffold) Monlmo- 
rency and Coss^ were committed to the fiaslile ] and the dulce and 
the king of Navarre were ao narrowly watched at court, that foor 
attempts to effect their escape failed of success. In all these intiignes, 
the English ambassador acted an important, though ciaodestiiie 
part, encouraging the malcontents with the hope of succour from 
England and advising Alen^n, in the name of his sovereign, to put 
himself at the head of the movement (1). 
May 30. In a few days Charles IX died of a pulmonary complaint. Cathe- 
rine, whom he had appointed regent, preserved the crown for her 
second son the king of Poland : but she was und>Ie la preveol flie 
factious proceedings of the malcontents in the provinces. The hu- 
guenots bound themselves by a solemn engagement to each other, 
and established a council a Millaud in Rovergue, with power to 
appoint counsellors and commanders, to determine the quota of men 
and money to be raised in each district^ and to act as an independent 
authority in the heart of France. Damville, the ostensible leader of 
^^ ^ the politicians, assembled the states of his government of Languedoc, 
and concluded a treaty of mutual defence with the oonneil of W^ 
A. o. laud. In these favourable circumstances, the duke of Alen^on, 
sipt^Vs. having at last effected his escape, raised the standard of revolt ; and 
Elizabeth, though she had, renewed the treaty of Blois (a treaty 
offensive and defensive fietween the two crowns), advanced a consi- 
derable sum, to raise an army of German protestants for his service. 
^. o. It was not long before the king of Navarre also eluded the vigilance 
Feb^^s. ^^ ^^^ guards ^ and the two princes jointly solicited the queen of 
England to declare publicly in their favour. The question of war 
was seriously debat^ in the English cabinet; but the(i-iends of peace 
formed the majority; and Elizatielh offered herself as mediatrix he- 
tween the king of France and his revolted subjects. Her efforts were 
seconded by the duke, who had grown jealous of the superior influ- 
ence of the king of Navarre ; and a treaty was concluded, by which 
Apr. 21. the public exercise of the reformed worship was permitted with a 
few restrictions ; an assembly of the slates was promised for the 
future regulation of the kingdom ; and Alen^on obtained the appa- 
nage which had been enjoyed by his elder brother, and from that 
period assumed the title of Duke of Anjou (2). 

The calm produced by this treaty was of short duration. The 
confederacy of the protestants at Miiiaud provoked, as was to be 

(0 Mardin, TTS. Camden, 280. 290. Daniel, ** in his onn coontrye by her majestie's means." 
X. S30. The qneen was reminded ** that the dak Mordin, 838. 

*' of Alanson was brought to be awtor of troubles (9) DaTih, 303. Lod((e,ii. 185. 143. Hardin, 

288, 289. 7T6. 7V8. Camden» 303. 
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eipecled, on Ihe part of the catbolies, sitnilar but opposite assoda- 
tiODS in almost e?ery province. The sobscribers boaad themselfes 
to maintaiD the ascendency of the ancient foUh, and to protect, at 
the hazard of their liyes and fortunes, the catholic worship, the 
clergj, and the churches, against the hostile attempts of their ene- 
mies (1). To Henry all these associations appeared encroachmemts 
on Ihe royal prerogative : he viewed them wiHi alarm : but his 
efforts to arrest their progress were useless ; and the project of 
uniting all* the catholic assoeiatioas into one general confederacy 
reduced him to the necessity of either joining one or other of the 
contending parties, or of remaining a king without consideration or 
authority. He placed his name at the head of the catholic league ; *• »• 
the majority of the deputies to the assembly of the states subscribed VIbi 
.after him, and, at their petition, most of the privileges granted lo 
the protestants by the last edict were annulled. Another r^igious act. 5. 
war ensued : it was terminated, as usual, by a short-lived peace; 
and the protestants ultimately recovered the chief of those conces- 
sions which had been revoked. 

But it is now time that the reader should cast Ms eyes across 
the northern frontier of France, and sorvey the convulsed state of 
the Netherlands. The reader will recoUect the seizure by Elizabeth 
of the money destined for ihe pay of the army und^r the duke of 
Alva. That unfriendly measure had been productive of more im- 
portant consequences than its advisers could have dared to expect. 
The Spanish soldiers, without pay, lived at free quarters on the inha- 
bitants. The duke to raise money, required the imposition of new 
taxes-, and, on the refusal of the states, he^puUishei an edict impos- 
ing them by his own authority as representative of the king. This 
arbitrary act, subversive of the most valuable rights of the natfbn, 
filled up, in the estimation of the 'Flemish people, the measure of 
their grievances. They closed their shops ; the usual transactions 
of trade were interrupted ; ^e markets remained empty ; and in' the 
most populous towns a general gloom prevailed, indic«(tive of the 
discontent of the Inhabitants, and ominons of subsequent calami- 
ties (2). 

A number of small vessefe had been successively equipped by the 
Belgian malcontents, to cruise against Ihe trade^of Spain. Their 
commanders received commissions from Ihe prince of Orange, and 
obeyed the immediate orders of the count of La Marque, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Dover, and thence directed the operations 
of the fleet. At length Elfzabelh, either at the remonstrance of a.d. 
Philip, or in connifance with La Marque,' ordered that officer to Feb.^ai. 
quit her dominions (3). He sailed to the island of Horn, surprised 
the fortress of Brille, and planted on its walls the standard of Bel- 



(i) See it m Daniel, xi. 62. (3) Murdin, 210- 

(2) Bentiroglio, 93. Sinda, 1. Tii. anoo iSTO- 
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Apr. 1. gian indepeodence. His suco€8s encottraged the inhabiteDls of 
FlushiDg to expel the Spanish garrison, and to solicit aid botii from 
the French protestanis and the English council. The former sent 
them a large body of men^ the latter supplied them with 10,000/., 
and permitted Thomas Morgan to take with him three hundred 
Yolunteers, who were soon followed hj nine companies of foot, 
under sfa* Humphfey Gilbert, and a considerable supply of anHira- 
nition and cannon. Encouraged by the presence of these foreigners, 
many of the towns in Holland and Zeeland threw off the Spanish 
yoke (1). 

This insurrection, and the advice of the admiral Coligny, during 
the pacification of France, had indiMed the prince of Orange to 
make another attempt to dri?e the Spaniards out of the Netherlands. 
His brother Louis, with the aid of the French huguenots, surprised 
and garrisoned Mons, the capital of Halnaull. Alva sat down before 
it with his army ; and the prince led twenty thousand Frenehmen 
Sept. and Germans to raise the siege. Mens, however, surrendered : but 
Orange succeeded in penetrating as far as Enchuysen, where be 
was received with applause by the inhabitants of Holland and Zee- 
land, and appointed stadlholder of the two provinces (2). 

The reader will have observed much inconsistency in the Irao- 
sactions of the English government with the kings of France and 
Spain. It arose from the different opinions entertained by the 
queen and the majority of her counsellors. Their chief object 
was the ascendency of the protestanl cawe in the catholic kingdoms. 
For this purpose they maintained a constant correspondence with 
the chiefe of the protastant insprgents, and sought to render them 
independent of (heir respective sovereigns, both in the Netherlands 
and France. But Eliiebeth was a sovereign herself : though she 
approved of their dbject, she deemed it a duly to uphold the rights 
and prerogatives of thrones, and feared that (he precedent of success- 
ful rebellion might one day be retorted against herself. Hence each 
vicissitude of fortune experienced by the insurgents abroad pio- 
duced a change of measures in the queen's councH at home. Some- 
times she was induced to sacrifice her feelings to (herepreaeniations 
of her ministers ; often she compelled the ministers to submit to 
her will in opposition to their own Judgment. 

From the moment that the prince of Orange assumed the govern- 
ment of Holland and Zeeland, EiizAeth began to view his designs 
with jealousy and distrust; She was aware that his private interests, 
and his intimate connexion with the huguenots, would induce him 
to seek aid ftom France^ she believed that Henry III. would grasp 
at the opportunity of an expedition into (he Netherlands, as an ex- 
pedient to establish tranquillity, within his own dominions -, and she 

(1) Bentivoglio, 102. 10€. (2) Bentivoglio, I10--124- Strada, I. vii. 
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dreaded the annexation of tlie seventeen provinees to France, as 
pregnant with danger to the commeree and independence of Eng- 
land. Indications were given of a partiality to the cause of Spain : 
the English forces were recalled from Flushing (1>, and Guaras, Nov. 24. 
the envoy of Alva, was admiUed to treat with the lord treasurer (2). 1^*7^. 
These ministers, after some debate, declared that the ancient friend- ^^ ^' 
ship between the two crowns, Ihongh it had been for a time Im- 
paired, had never been broken, and agreed that the commerce 
between England and the Netherhinds should be restored; that 
Elizabeth should satisfy the Italian bankers, the original owners of 
the money which had been intercepted ; and thai commissioners 
should be appointed on both sides, to determine wittiin two years, 
the demands of those who had snffefed by the sequestration of Mer- 
chandise ^n each country (3). 

Soon afterwards Alva was recalled, and succeeded by Requesens 
commendator of CasiUe, who, though he possessed not the martial dm. 3. 
abiiities of his predecessor, iolfcled severe injuries on the insur- 
gents, and sought by condescension to soQth the discontent of the 
people. He cultivated with assiduity the friendship of Elizabeth; 
ratified the accord of the commissioners appointed in pursuance of ^. „. 
the treaty with his predecessor ; expelled at her request the English ^^^\ 
exiles from die provinces; and obtained from her an order for the 
arrest of all armed vessels belonging to the insurgents in her demi- 
nions> and for their future exclusion from the English ports (4). 

The queen had now adopted a new line of policy. She had 
hitherto consented to foment, at present she laboured to compose, 
the differences between Philip and his revolted subjects ; and the 
king) at ber solicitation, agreed to an armistice, preparatory to an 
intended negotiation (5). But the prince of Orange persisted in oct. 18. 
rejecting both her.advice and her remonstrances^ till the revival of 
the civil wars in France extinguished the hope of aid from that 
country, ahd convinced him that the friendship of Elizabellr was 
his last and best resource. Three deputies were accordingly »sent to ^ ^. 
England) not to announce his willingness to>an accommodation with ^^^l^- ^ 
Philip, but to offer the sovereignty, and, if that were refused, the 
protectorship, of Holland and Zeeland to tlie queen, as the repre- 
sentative of their ancient prhices by her descent from Philippe of 

I 

(1) It would appear that Flashing was as un- met a procession of the sacrament* they should 
healthy then •$ of late years. ** All onr men be tarn ont of the way, or enter a house, unless they 
** come from Flushing, cither before, or at, or wowd act as others did. Memorias, 359* 398. 

" since their retuming, the most part all sick." ' (3) Hurdio, 773t 774- Camden, 272. The 

Digges, 299. number of Spanish meichaulmeli detaine<l in the 

(2) One of the most irritating suligects (^ Englishpofts was 82, valued at 1,190)000 ducats, 
complaint on all these occasioas was the perse- Gonzalez, Mem. 379. 

rution of English proteslants in 5ipain by the (4) Oamdeq, 295> 296. Camden attributes In 
inqmsiiion. The proposal of Alva to ioid Cobham him the dissolution of the English college at 
-does not appear unreasonable : that protestants Donai : but Requesens diedin 1516, and Ihe col- 
should abstain from entering the churches doting lege was transferred to Rheims in 15[78> Dodd, 
Ihe lime of mass, or, if they did, dionld conform ii. 15. 219 
to the usual manner of worship {. and that, if they (5) Murdin, 289. 7T7. 
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Hainaiilt, the consort of Edward III. At first the offsr flattered ber 
pride aod ambitioo : sooo, however, her resolution began to waver. 
Gookl she sandion this transfer of aUeg iance from one prince to 
another without injury to her reputation, or danger to herself? She 
asked the adfice of her counsellors, asd the diversity of tteir opi- 
nions added to her perplexity. It was observed tliat she grew ta- 
citurn and peevish ; the amusements of the court were suspended ; 
and day after day was employed in secret consultation. The result 
was a communication to the deputies, that the queen could not in 
honour or conscience accept their offer, but tliat she would 
employ her liest services to reconcile them with their sovereign (l). 

Mar. 6. Rcqucseus soon afterwards died, and tMe government devcrfved 
on the councihof state. Noprovision had been made for the payment 
of the troops : they mutinied, lived at tree quarters on the natives, 

Not. 5. and by the sack of Antwerp provoked the stales to provide for their 

^ own safety. Representatives from the clergy, nobility, cities, and 

districts of all the catholic provinces but Luxemburgb, met the 

Not. 8. deputies of the two protestant states of Holland and Zeeland : and a 
confederacy, called the Pacification of Ghent, was formed, by which 
without renouncing their allegiance to Philip, they bound them- 
selves to expel all foreign soldiers, to preserve the public peace, to 
aid each other against every opponent, andio restore to its prisHne 
vigour the constitution enjoyed by their fathers (2). On the very 
day of the sack of Antwerp a new governor had arrived in Luxeln- 
burgh, Bon John of Austria, the illegitimate son of the late em- 
Dec, peror Charles Y . (3) He came encircled with the laurels which he 
had won from the Turks in the great battle of Lepanto, but the 
jealousy and obstinacy of the states compelled him to subttiit to the 
terms which they dictated, and by the persuasion of the secretary 
Escovedo, and with the approbation of Philip, he dismissed the 
A. D. Spanish army, and ratified the Pacification of Ghent. This conces- 

FebVi?. ^^^'^^ which was known by the name of ^^ the perpetual edict,'' 
surprised and disconcerted the prince of Orange, who, with the 

^Feb. i9. states of Holland and Zeeland, protested against it as not sufficiently 
explicit, and received in return a satisfactory explanation from the 

Mar. 1. states general (4). But John soon perceived that without an army he 
possessed only the name of governor : at Brussels his authority was 
no match for the influence of the prince of Orange ^ and the disco- 
very- of a real or pretended conspiracy against his life induced him 
to quit that city, and to retire to the strong fortress of Namur. 
There he assumed a bolder tone, called on every faithful Belgian 
to support the representalive of his sovereign, and to rally round 
the standard of Philip. A renewal of hostilities was now inevitable. 

(i) Camdeu, 297— ^99. Muidin, 778. Lodfe, the disguise of a black slaTe, with Octavio God- 

ii* ii6. zaga as bis owner. Cabrera, 873. Strada, 1. ix. 
' ) Du Mont, ▼. 279. (4) Du Mont, v. 288. 290. 

f He had trarelled for greater security under 
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The goTeraor recalled firom Ilaly le SjMiDish Iroops whom he bad 
so receoUy dismissed : the prince solicited aid of men and money 
from England. Elizabeth betrayed her usual irresolution. On the 
one hand, was it for her, a sovereign herself, to encourage resistance 
to the authority of a sovereign? On the other, was it safe for her to 
suffer the subjugation of those states whom she had aided in their 
first struggles for their liberties? To escape from the dilemoia, she 
earaestly exhorted both parties to observe vfiih fidelity the *' per* 
'' petual edict," as a compromise which effectually provided for the 
rights of the sovereign and of the people. 

John of Austfia was a prince of costless and aspiring mind . When 
he was torn from his imaginary kingdom of Tunis by the command 
of Philip, he amused or consoled his disappointment with anotter 
visionary project, that of wiiiniBg for himself the crown of England. 
For this purpoae the pope should supply him with a force of 6000 
mercenaries under pretence of aiding the knights of Malta : he 
would join them at sea wKh several Spanish regiments, and land in 
England : the friends of the Scottish queen would hasten to his 
standard; that princess woul^ be liberated from prison ; a marriage 
would follow, and John and Mary would become king and queen 
of Scotland^ and evenlnaiiy of England. Whan he laid this plan 
before the pontiff, Gregory gave to it his assent : but the moment 
it was submitted to PhiHp, 4hat monarch rejected it without hesita- 
tion. Don John was now governor of the Netherlands, with matters 
of higher moment to claim his Immediate attention : but his former 
project had been betrayed to the prince of 0(ang%, who hastened 
to communicate the intelligence to Elizabeth, assured her that the 
recall of the Spanish force from Italy ivas part of the plan which 
had never been abandoned ; and after several messages extorted her 
reluotant consent to a. treaty, by which she became security for a 
loan of 100,000/, to the states, and engaged to supply them with an 
army of 1000 horse and 5000 foot, on condition that they should 
not make peace without her consent, nor afford an asylum lo her 
rebels within their territorie$ (1). To excuse this hostile proceeding Dee. 93. 
to others, perhaps to herself, the q^ieen assured the. Spanish mo* 
narch that she had no other object in view but his interest and her 
own «ecurity, thai is, to preserve the Netherlands from French in- 
vasion, and herself from, the hostility of his brother^ that riiehad 
exacted from the Belgians a promise notlo tb«*ow off their allegiaoce 
to the crown of Spain ] and that she vroidd herself turn her arms 
against them, if they should evar violate that promise. Philip sub- 

(1) Mnrdin, 290. 7T9. Camd. 311—15. 320. nali di Gregorio XIII. 1. ▼. Ho. 26 . See aUo 

Thoan. iii. 567. Strada» I. iil. an. 1576. Bee- Bomplani, Hist. Pontificatos Gregorii XIII. p. 

chetU, xii. 220. Maffei has a singalar addition. 236. Of this design to marry the brother of the 

«• £ qnando cio non si potesse ottenere, si fa> niarquess of Winchester to ^Mary, and to pro- 

** cesse opera di creare e gridare repnblicamente claim them king and qneeu^ I have foand no no- 

** il fratelln dd conte di Vineton, uomo di fede tice in our historians, 
''sincera, ed aceetto a quei popoli." Maffei, An- 
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dued hto feelings, affected to believe her protestations, and ex- 
pressed a hope that through her mediation iranqaillity might be 
restored. 
The stales had chosen Cor governor the archduke Matthias, a 

Mot II. young prince, brother to the emperor Rodolph^ but he possessed 
Utile more than the title ; the real authority was vested in the prince 
of Oraage, with the subordinate rank of lieutenant-general (1). On 
the other hand, Don John had been rejoined by the Spanish troops, 
under -the command of the celebrated Famese prince of Parma. 
A »• Offensive operations were resumed*, and the decisive victory of 

jlm^i.GemblQurs spread constematioo through every province of the 
union. The states applied for additional aid to the German princes 
and the queen of. England, and aOerwards to the French duke of 
Anjou. l"*. Casimir, brother of the elector Palatine, eroaaed the 
Rhine to their suceoar, with 12,000 Germans, levied and paid with 
English gold. His followers were chieffy protestaiHi ; wUh then, 
as with the native protestants, it was a saered duty to put4own ido- 
latry -, and therefore, wherever they found themselves Ihe more 
powerful, they united in abolishing the catholic worship; and in- 
flieting severe injuries on the catholic inhabitants. The WaUoons 
were the first to complain. They discovered that they had only ex* 
changed the despotism of Philip for the still more intoleiaMe des- 
potism of native and foreign fanatics. Why should they not retuni 
to the obedience of their lawful sovereign, provided he would se- 
cure to them the enjoyment of their national liberies? Don Jobs 
profited by these septimeats : he received them as liege sidijects of 
Philip ; and, whea GsHsimir approached his lines, opposed to him 
so determined a Iront, that the German deemed it prudent to with- 
draw. 2"". With respect to Anjou, he received the deputies witti 

kng 20. pleasure, and concluded with them a treaty, by which it was agreed, 
that he should lead a French army into the Netherlands to the aid 
of the slates, should receive three towns in Mainault and Arlols for 
his own security, and should be at liberty to form an independent 
state for himself out of such conquests as he might make on the 
south of the Meuse. He kept his word at the head of 10,000 men ^ 
took Binche by assault, and prevailed on Maubeuge to open lis 
gates. But here his progress terminated ; and he attributed his for- 
bearance to his deference to the queen of England, to whose hand 
he still aspired, and whose jeMousy of the designs of the French 
court induced her to object to the presence of a powerful army 
under a French prince in the Netherlands (2). 

(l) Da Montj v. 3i4> her earaest wish to restore ihm revolted proyince'i 

(3) Strada» 1. ix. x. xi. BentivogUo, 246—253. to Philip with secarity for their liberties, and 

See also, m Mr. Gage's ebborate history of the abo«e all to gaard against the possible transfer 

hundred of Thiogoe inlSuffolkt seven letters of their aWegiancc to the crown of Fratice : her 

dated from llengrave on the 29th of August to ministers dared not oppose her openly, bat cm- 

the amhassMlots in the Low Countries, and their ployed eveiy artifice to effect the entire separa- 

answer to the queen in Murdin, ii. 317. It was tion of the netherlands from Spain, even at lbs 
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The death of Ban hum at (his period proved of no delrimenl to -oct. i. 
the Spanish inlcfests. He was succeeded by Farnese duke of Parma, 
his equal in (he field And his superior in (he cabine(. The prince of 
Orangfi, in despair of heading (oge(her (he entire confedeisey, 
summoned a mee(ing of (he northern states at Utrecht, in which 
was formed a new association, allerwards known as (he republic of a. ». 
(he united provinces. Farnese, on (he o(her hand, attached the jif J23. 
Walloon provinces (o Spain, by a solemn promise tha( (he per- m.^ 1 . 
petual, edict should be futhfully observed, and the foreign force re- 
placed by a native anny (1). As for Anjou, his followers, who had 
engaged to serve only for three months, were disbanded ; and the 
prince himself turned his thoughts from conquests in the Neiher- 
lands to a marriage with the queen of England. During the last 
summer be had soimded her incliMiion by several messengers : a. ». 
now he requested permission to send (o her his favourile Simier. olu ^7. 
£li«ibeth would rather btve seen (he principal than (he agen(. She 
.made dificulties : but at last consent^ to receive him, provided he 
(Mdf^ without paeade, and kept secrat the object of his mission (2). 
But Simferrsoon overcame her displeasure, if she really felt as she 
pretended. He ejcedled in the accomplishments of a courtier : his 
mamers, ^ wst, and his gallantry made an irresistible impression. 
Thrice in ttie week he was admi((ed to (he queen's private parties \ 
and i(. was observed that she never appeared so cheerful and so 
happy as* in his company (3). By her counsellors i( was believed 
(hat she revealed to him secrets of state : and the tongue of slander 
whispered suspicions of the innocence of their meetings (4). The 
result, however, showed that Simier wooed successfully for his 
master. Aware that his chief obstacle was the influence which Lei- 
cester possessed over her heart, he made it his first object to wean 
Elizabeth from her alTectton for that nobleman, by disclosing to her 
the secrets of his amours, and informing her of his recent marriage 
with the relict of the lato earl of Essex, a marriage hitherto con- 
cealed from her knowMge. The queen was mortified and irritated : 
it was in vain that her confidante, Mrs. Ashley, spoke in favour of 
Leicester. '* Wfcat,'* replied J^izabeth, " shall I so for forge( my- 
^' self as (o prefer a poor servant of my own making (o (he firs( 
'^ princes in Christendom ? '' The eari added to her displeasure by * 
his Indiscretion and impatience. He attributed the influence of the 
envoy to philtres and witchcraft ; and occasionally let fall threats of 

risk of their falling I'mmedJAtely wider the do- ment engasge Totre lionneur aaveqnes an eslran- 

minion of the duke of Anjon, and uhimalely of gier nommtf Simier, I'alant troaver de nnit en la 

the king of France. chambre d'nce dame, on rons le baisiez et lujez 

(iJDuMont, ▼. 322. 350. aavec luy de diverses privault^ deshonesfes; 

(21 Mnrdin. ii. 318. mais aossi lay rereilliez les segreU da royaulane, 

(3) Mordin, 320. He was amatoriis kvitatibus, trahissant vos propres oonseillert." Mardin, 559. 
facetiis et aulicis lUiDcebris exqaisite eroditos. At last Anjoa himself grew jealoas, and recalled 
Camd. 322. Simier, " de erainte qa'il ne goavemait la reine 

(4) Mary says to Elizabeth, as she had learned arec t»op de privault^, comme il faisoit." Eger- 
from lady Shrewsbury, '• vous aviez non senile- ton, 271 . 
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penooal veageaDoe. Bui the queen ordered him to be cobfined at 
Greenwich ; and by prociamation lock under her special protection 

4. .. all (he members of (be French eadEMssy (1). AUempls to preyeni (be 

Apr!*4. marriage had been made by harangues from the pulpit ; but the 
pulpit, Ihe usual engine of polilical agitation in that age, wis 
silenced by authority (2), and the articles of a preparatory tmtj 
were discussed between the agent and the queen's ministers. At 

jme 16. ^^Dgth, wearied with their objections and delays, Simier api^ied for 
a final answer to Elizabeth herself, who eluded the question by re- 
plying that she could not make up her mind to marry one iHiom 
she had never seen. The hint however was taken ; and tiie doke 
himself, travelling in disguise, without previous notice arrived at 

Sept. Greenwich. Elizabeth was surprised and gratified : his youlfa, 
gaiety, and attention, atoned i<ar ttie scars with which the small-pox 
had furrowed his countenance ; and, after a private courtship of a 
few days, he departed with the most flattering expectations of suc- 
cess, both with regard to his intended marriage and to his preten- 

oet. 3. sions in the Netherlands. At the royal commaad, (he lords of the 
council assembled ; they deliberated the greater part of the week; 

o^ ^ but, unable to agree, Uaey waited on their sovereign, requesting to 
be made acquainted with her inclination, and promising, whatever 
it might be, to further it to the best of their power (3). The love- 
sick> queen burst into tears. She had expected, she said, that they 
would have unanimously petitioned her to marry ; but she was 
simple, indeed, to confide so delicate a matter to such counseilois; 
they might depart, and come again when her mind should be more 
composed. That afternoon and the next day she vented, in bitter 
arid vituperative language, her displeasore against the supposed 
adversaries of the marriage ; the council hastened to commence a 
negotiation with Simier, whom the duke had iefl for that pur- 
pose ^ and a preliminary treaty was, after some hesitation^ coo- 

Not. 23. Cludod (4). 

During this year, though neither of the osntending parties in the 

Netherlands, could boast of decisive success, the balance was oo the 

whole in favour of Philip, who, in .the following HNriog, published 

A. B. the celebrated ban, by which he declared the prince of Orange a 

Marf^is. traitor, and promised a reward of 26,000 crowns lo the man who 

should take him prisoner, or deprive him of life (5). The prince, 

on the other hand, publicly renounced his allegiance, and prevailed 

July 5. on the northern states to issue a declaration that Philip, by his in- 
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fl) Canid. 322* 329. to have mass, even in |aivate; the dangwr to tlic 

(2) Lodge, 1 1 . 2 12. queen's life if, at that age, she should have issue ; 

(3) Sussex, Borghlej, and Honsdon urged the and the inutility of the marriage, if she had not. 
marriage. Leicester and Hatton joined them at Mardin, 321^336. Sadierf ii. 570. 

first, but went over to their opponents, Bromley, (4} Murd. 38T. Digges, 350. 

Mildmay, and Sadler* The chief arguments of the (5) It is in Du Mont, v, 368. The defenee of 

latter were the danger to religion from a catholic the prince by ViUiers, formerly an advocnte, nov 

husband, the offence of God, ;f he were allowed a minister of the Gospel, occurs, ibid. 384. 
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vasion of their liberties, tiad forfeited his right to the sovereignty. 
This they followed by an appeal for protection to England and 
France ; and, that they might secure the protection of both crowns, . 
they made an offer of the government of their country lo the duke 
of Anjou. St. Aldegonde was despatched to make the tender to that 
prince, and returned with two instruments, the one public, by 
which he notified his acceptance of that high office *, the other 
secret, by which he engaged to sign a deed transferring to the 
prince the two provinces of Holland and Zeeland. In Belgium, 
this event was celebrated with public rejoicings, though the fana- 
ticism of the protestant soldiers, who plundered the churches of 
their catholic allies; already sowed the seeds of disunion . In France, 
the duke hastened, in quality of mediator, to bring about an accom- nor. » . 
modation between the king his brother and the French calvinists ; 
and adventurers from both creeds, anxioi|s to obtain the favour of 
^the presumptive heir to the crown, offered to him their services in 
his projected expedition into the Low Countries. They were or- 
dered tostation themselvesin readiness near the northern frontier (1). 
On the first intelligence of the mission of St. Aldegonde, a new 
difficulty suggested itself, or was suggested, to the mind of Eliza- 
beth. To give to Anjou the sovereignty of the Low Countries was, 
in all probability, to annex them to the crown of France, an addi- 
tion of wealth and territory which might prove fatal to the trade 
and dangerous to the independence of England. If she were to 
permit it, would not her acquiescence be attributed to her passion 
for the duke ? And, if after that she were to marry him, would not 
her marriage be as hatefdl in the eyes of her subjects as had een 
that of her sister Mary with Philip of Spain ? She wrote immedi- 
ately to the ambassador Stafford, that ^' the banes of her nuptial 
^^ feast should not be savoured with the sauce of her subjects' 
^' wealth ; ''that Anjou "' must not procure her harm, whose love 
^' he sought to win ; " and that he ought '' to suspend his answer to 
'' the states, till he had sent some of quality and trust lo commu- 
'^nicate and concur with that she might think best for both their 
^^ honours (2).'' How this objection was removed, does not ap- 
pear (3). But the queen was not only induced to consent ; she 
moreover made him a present of 100,000 crowns, and added a 
bint of her willingness to resume the treaty of marriage. Not a 
moment was lost. A splendid embassy, with the prince dauphin of 
Auvergne at its head, hastened from the French court : as they 
ascended the Thames, Ihey were welcomed by the lords and the 
civic ajutborilies from their barges ^ the crowds on the banks hailed 
them with shouts of congratulation ; and they landed under a slave iVi. 

Apr. 12. 

(1) BentiTogUo, ii. 28. 33, 34. Cabrera, 1 12. which stipulated that in no circumstances these 

Pa Mont, T. 868- 380, 381* countries should be incorporated with the crown 

""\ See tholetter in Wright , ii . 1 50. of France . 
.Perhaps she. was satisfied with the clavse 

v. 11 
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of artillery from the Tower. They had come with the persttaslon 
that the queen really condemned her former incongtaney (1) : lo 
their astonishment, they learned that she had recently discoTered a 
new olgecUon \ to marry Anjou, after his acceptance of the soTe- 
reignty, would necessarily entail on her a war with Philip, whom 
his late acquisition of Portugal had rendered the most foroitdable 
prince in Europe : she therefore proposed, by her ambassador in 
France, to conclude in lieu of the marriage a league defensive and 
Aug. offensiTC between the two crowns (2). Henry endeavoured to sup- 
^"pl pfess his vexation ; but to the importunities of the English envoys 
he always returned the same answer, that he was ready to sub- 
scribe such a league, whenever Elizabeth should have fulfilled her 
promise to his brother. His obstinacy at length prevailed; a treaty 
grounded on that which had been drawn by Gardiner for the oiar^ 
riage between Philip and Mary, was concluded, and the term of six 
weelcs was assigned for the time of the celebration of the contract, 
but with this extraordinary provision, that either party should be at 
liberty to recede, if certain matters, respecting a league of perpe- 
tual amity, should not be accorded within that period to their mu- 

juneii. tual satisfaction. Tlie six weeks passed away; Elizabeth was stilt 
irresolute, and Anjou, having crossed the frontier at the head of 

Aag. II. 16,000 men, and driven the prince of Parma from the siegeof Gam- 

Not. 17. bray, hastened, at her request, to England. She received him witli 
every demonstration of the most ardent attachment ; and gave hiin 
a promise, written with her own hand (exacting at the same time a 
similar promise from him) to look upon his enemies as her own ; 
to assist him in all cases in which he should require it, and not to 

Not. it. treat with the king of Spain without his consent (3). Soon after she 
had celebrated the anniversary of her accession, in the presence of 
the foreign ambassadors and of the English nobility, she placed a 
ring on his finger, saying, that by that ceremony she pledged her- 
self to become his wife ; and commanded the iHshop of Lincoln, 
the earls of Sussex, Bedford, and Leicester, and Hatton and Wal- 
singham, to subscribe a written paper, regulating the rites to be 
observed, and the form of contract to be pronounced by both parties 

i^oV. 32. at the celebration of the marriage (4). Every doubt was expelled 

(1) *' L'on tient pour certain, qu'elle eitreso- tiou.of the siuaH island of Tercera, which still 
Ine aa marriage." Egerton, 245. ackno-wledged don Antonio. That prince had 

(2) Digges, 351. 354- 400. Egeiton, 253 — 8. ooine to£ngbnd, and solicited the aid of Eliza- 
Camden, 374. At the death of Henry (3lst Jan., beth. Cabrera, 1001—1016. 1025. 

1580), cardinal archbishop and king of Porta- (3) Thero were two promises, one more ge- 

gal, tne right of succession was in the princes of neral than the other. Elizabeth acknowledges in 

tiie hpuse of Braganza, as representatives of them, that for attachment and constancy the dale 

Edward the youngest brother of the deceased was the most deserving of all her suitors, " de 

monarch; but the crown was given, in a popular tous ceux qui nous ont recherehee et poorsuivie 

meeting at Santarem, to don Antonio, commen- d'amour." M^moires du due de Nevers, i. &4S> 

dator of Prato, the natural son of don Louis, one This narrative was written at the time by one of 

of the other brothers. There appeared, however, his suite. 

another and more powerful claimant, Philip of (4) Daniel says that, when he wrote, the on- 

Spain, the male heir of his mother, an elder ginal was preserved in the library of M.Poucault. 

sister. In the space of fifty-eight days Philip Daniel, xi. 151. In the M^moires de Nevers, we 

conquered the whole kingdom, with the excep- are told, that the particulars were agreed on the 
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from lAie minds of Che spectators -, Gaslelnau hastened to inform the 
king of France ; St. Aldegonde sent an express iwitb the intelligence 
to the staler; and the union of the queen and the duke, as if it had 
already been solemnised, was celebrated at Brussels with fire- 
works, discharges of artillery, and the usual demonstrations of joy. 

Though Leicester, Walsingham, and Halton, at the royal com* 
mand, had put their signatures to the paper, they had previously, 
but secretly, arranged a new plan of opposition. When Elizabeth 
retired to her apartment in the evening, she was assailed by the 
tears and sighs of her female attendants (1). On their knees they 
conjured her to pause before she precipitated herseir into the gulf 
of evils which was open before her. They exaggerated the dangers 
to which women at her years were exposed in childbed ; hinted at 
the pr(^biltty that a young husband* would forsake an aged wife 
for a more youthful mistress; represented to her the objections of 
her subjects to the control of a foreigner ; and prayed her not to 
sully her fair fame, as a protestant princess, by marrying a popish 
husband. 

The duke, in the morning, received a message from the queen, 
and hastened to pay his respects to his supposed bride. He found 
her pale and in tears. Two more such nights as the last, she told 
bin), would consign her to the grave. She had passed it in the deep- 
est anguish of mind ; in a constant conflict between her inclination 
and her duty. He must not think that her affection for him was di- 
minished. He still possessed her heart : but the prejudices of her 
people opposed an insuperable bar to their union. She had, after a 
long struggle, determined to sacrifice her own happiness to the 
traiiquillity and the welfare of the kingdom. 

When Anjou would have replied, Hatton, who was present, came 
to the aid of his mistress. He enumerated the common objections to 
the marriage -, but insisted chiefly on the disparity of age. The 
queen was in her forty-ninth year. What probability was there 
that she would have issue? and, without the prospect of issue, what 
reasonable object could she have in marriage? Besides, the con- 
tract was conditional : it remained to be seen whether the king of 
France would i:atify the terms on which it had been concluded. 
With the answer of the duke we are not acquainted : but he re- 
turned to his apartment pensive and irritated, and, throwing from 
him the ring, exclaimed that the women of England were as change- 
able and capricious as the waves which encircled their island (2). 

The news of the espousals had equally alarmed the zealots of both 



lllh of June; and that, as soon as the cei'emony demoiselles in these words, ** CVst a ce roup qne 

of marriage should be performed, each was to j'ai un marl. Quant a moi, je snis-bieii. Vous 

retire, the queen to attend at the reformed, the antres pourvoyez vous, si vous voulez." Nev. 

duke at the catholic service, and then to meet 552. 

again at the door. Kevers, i. 568. (2) For these particulars, see 'Camden, 375, 

(l) According to Nevers, she addressed hec 37^ I^^e vers, 1.552. 554. Daniel, -xi. ISO* 151. 
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reUgioos. In Finiiee it was pronoonced from the pnliiit, Ihat Oie 
marriage of Uie presomptiTe lieir to tiie monarchy wiOi an heretieal 
priocen portended nothing ten than the speedy downfal of ttie 
ctanrch. In England, the preachers compared tiieir counlryiiien 
with tlie Jews, wlio demanded a Idng, and soon had reason to con- 
demn their own folly. Bnt thai which chiefly irritated the queen was 
the bold and inflammatory language of a Hbel written by Stohbs, of 
Lincoln's inn. It accnsedthe ministers of ingratltade to tiieir eoon- 
try, the queen of degeneracy from her former tirtue ; charged the 
French nation in general, and the duke of Anjou in particular, with 
the most odious fices ; and described the marriage as an impious 
and sacrilegious union between a daughter of God and a sod of the 
deYiL Elizabeth, by proclamation, cleared the character of Aiijoa 
and his minister Simier, and ordered the libellous pamphlet to be 
burnt by the public executioner. The author, publisher, and prin- 
ter, were, in Tirtue ^* of a good and necessarye lawe," passed in flie 
first year of the queen (1), condemned in the court of the King*s 
Bench to lose their right hands, and to be imprisoned during the 
royal pleasure. The last was pardoned : the other two, haTing pe- 
titioned in vain for mercy, snlTered their punishment in the maitd- 
place of Westminster. Slubbs, the moment his right hand was lop- 
ped off, uncovered his head with the left, and waving his cap, 
exclaimed, *' Long live the queen (2) !'* 

The duice of Anjou had demanded leave to depart. But the amo- 
rous queen could not bear the idea of separation. She reqpiested 
him to remain, assured him of her intention to marry trim here- 
after (3), sent messengers to renew the negotiation in Paris, loadfd 
him with caresses in public as well as in private (4), and inveated 
daily new plans of amusement to reconcile him to her capricioas 
delays (5). Thus three months rolled away. The goAy were scao- 
dalized; the ministers dreaded the result ; the slates of Bdgium 
impatiently demanded the presence of their new sovereign ; and 
the duke himself began to feel the ridiculous part which he was 
compelled to act. At last his patience was exhausted, and he an- 
leb!'';. nounced to the queen the day fixed for his departure, founding Us 

(1) Stat, of Aealn, ir. SM* ** Tostre leoUe dMauM «t auntem de suit : et 

(2) Camden, 379- Nog* Antiqiuc, i. 143. 149. " V^ V *P>*^ 'O"* I'aTiez laiaM entreE* et qa'fl 
1 53. 1 59. ** aemeara auTecqaes rooa pres de tiojs hcaics." 

(3) " II e»p*ie, Teife s'asmre, ainsrqii'il m'a Macdm. 553. From tliia passage tkc nagiaa- 
ewsrit, qn'ib se marieront ensemble, derant mi'il *»«»»' Whitakcr hak woveu a strange and m- 
en parte." Hen. HI. to St. Goar, Hot. 27- Kaer. P™™* '^» "* *^f- ^ , , , 
ton 263 C^) ^ '^^^ years day the doke exerted kna- 

(4) Her condn«t gaTe rise to the most scan- »^^^ « • toomamenU The ^'T^tit «» 
d^loi. tales. Tlie fS.^ antbor of the memoir »^*f J?* .«!«•«! ,.«'» *J ^' -^«tJ ^J^ 
tells ns that they spent their time together, and V^'f^ /» tf***^!,'?! ***\T **^ '"l!^ 
that she proTod h« affection to hiSTby " bai- i" ^f^b^r, »»«» ke mjjht repose hi^. 
sen npiviiiiAx miMMM* ^mi«»Mis.M^»i:..: ^bc ncxt mornmg she nsitedhun again befem 
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of Shrewsbcuy speaks still more plainly : ** qn'il 
" vvku SToiC este troavee one nuit it la parte de 
•' rostre cb«mbrci»oaToas I'aTies rencontre awec 



h is device :— 



Servict attemam, dulcis qvnn torqurt Elisa. 
Iferers, 555«*>557. 
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resolution on llie neeessity of his presence in Belgium (1). Eliza- 
l^elh remoDSlrated, Yenled ber displeasure on the slates by calling 
tbeir deputies '^ ctes coquinS)" and then yielded an unwilling as- 
sent on condition that be should promise to return within a month. 
At Canterbury she parted from him in tears. As he pursued his 
journey to Sandwich, be received fk'om bier repeated messages of 
inquiry alter his beallb ; and Ihe n^oment he embarked, the earl of 
Sussex followed bin on board, with a moirt urgent request that he 
would relurn inMnediately to the queen« But it was then loo late. 
He sailed for Flushing : she sought to bury her sorrows in pri- fci^. %. 
vacy, studiously a^nding the very sight of Whitehall, that the place 
might not obtrude upon her mind (he recollection of the happy 
hours which she had spent in his company (2). 

For greater distinction, Ellzabotb had ordered the earl of Leicester, 
with six lords, as many knights, and a numerous train of gentle^ 
men, to accompany the duke, not only to the sea-side, but as far 
as the city of Antwerp. There he was solemnly invested with the 
ducal mantle as duke of Brabant, and afterwards at Gh^t was leii. 19 
crowned as earl of Flanders. During Ihe summer, aided' by Eng- Aag.20. 
land, and France, he opposed, with chequered success, the at- 
tempts of ^e prince of Parma : bot, observing that the stales were 
jealous of his followers, and thai the real authority was possessed 
not by himself, but by the prince of Orange, he conceived the idea 
of giving the law to his inferiors, by seizing on the same day most * » 
of the principal towns in the eeuntry* The attempt failed in almost jal.a. 
every instance ; many thousands of his followers were slain *, and jaue 28. 
he esci^ied, diishoarteqcd and ashamed, into France. His death, 
alter a long indispo^ion, at Ghllteau Thierry, whether it were «. » 
causod )>y poisQn, or Intemperance, or disappointment, freed the jine\9. 
queen from a passion, which probably would have led her into a 
repetilion of her amorous follies (3). 

Exactly a month after the death of Anjou, and four years after 
the piiblicalion of the ban by Philip, the prince of Orange, Ihe 
founder of Belgian independence, perished at Delft, by a pistol-shot juiy lo. 

(1) £^erton» 260. The queeiMnoUier, either to ambassador, was oblif ed to excuse himself for 
provoke a deeision from Elizabeth, or for some having iofonned her of the danger of the duke. 
oth«r roMon of'sUte, bad proposed a marriage She wovdd not believe it, bat accused Staf- 
bebreen Anjou and an infanta of Spain. After ford of whishing his death. So severe was the 
his retnm to the Netherbinds she repeated the reprimand, that he) did not dare to inform 
proposal. It appears to have been laughed at by her of the event when it actually happened. 
Philip as a mere' pretence. Egert. 362—270. " I had thought to have written to her ma- 

(2) ** The departure was moumfoll betwixt '* jeslie, but I darst not presume for feare of 
'* her highness and Monsnre: she lothe to let him *' ministring cawse of grcefe." Murdin, 397. 
'* gowe, and be as lothti to departe. Uer majestie 406. Castelnan liears testimony to her " extreme 
'* wyU not cum to liVhite Haule, because the '* deuil et ennuy " at it. Egerton, 157. It cannot 
" places shall not give cause of remembrance to be, ,as some writers have imagined, that all the 
** hir, of him with whom she so unwillingU part- tokens of attachment which she lavished on the 
*' ed. Monsure promised his retume in March." duke were dictated by policy only, and not by 
Lord Talbot, Feb. t% Lodge, ii. 260. The same affection : though it is true that the favoured his 
is asserted by the anthoir of the French Memoir, attempt on the Netherlanfb through hostility to 
Nevers, 559. 505. Egerton, 261 • Spain, and earnestly but fruitlessly advised 

(3) Egerton, 277. So much was she still at- Henry III. to assume the sovereignty leltvacant- 
tached to Mm, that on May 7th, Stafford, the at the death of his brother. Egert. 154—160^. 
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from Ihe band of Balthazar Gerard, a Burgundlao adventurer. The 
assassin had no petsonal grief to avenge : it was fonaticisin, with 
the prospect of reward, that urged him to the bloody deed. The 
most dreadful tortures were invented to punish the criminal ; bat 
he bore them for four successiTe days with an air of detance and 
triumph. He denied that he was a murderer. He had on)y done the 
duty of a loyal sul^ject : he had executed on a rebel the doom pro- 
nounced against him by his sovereign. Philip felt no remorse fiMr 
his own part in the assassination of the prince — that he persuaded 
himself was not a crime, but an act of justice— but he seems to have 
shed a few tears over the fate of the man who had so fearlessly sa- 
crificed himself in his service (1). 

Before I conclude this chapter I must call the attention of the 
reader to the state of Ireland, where, at the accession of Elizabeth, 
the reins of government were held by the earl of Sussex. Under 
ja^^'i ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ called a parliament to establish, under Elizabeth he 
called another to abolish, the catholic worship. It was enacted that 
the Irish should be reformed after the model of the English church : 
but both the nobility and the people abhorred the change ^ and the 
new statutes were carried into execution in those places only where 
they could be enforced at the point of the bayonet (2). 

Among the aboriginal Irish, the man who chiefly excited the 
jealousy of the government was Shane O'Neil, the eldest among 
the legitimate children of the earl of Tyrone. Henry YIII. had 
granted the succession to Matthew, a bastard son ^ but Shane claimed 
the chieflainry of Ulster as his right, and the natives honoured 
and obeyed him as the O'Neil. Through the suggestion of Sussex 
he consented to visit Elizabeth, and to lay his pretensions before 
A. 9. her. At the English court he appeared in the dress of his country, 
jin^6*. fi**®'^^*®^ l>y his guard, who were armed with their battle-axes, and 
arrayed in linen vests dyed with saffron (3). The queen was pleased, 
and, though she did not confirm his claim, dismissed him with 
promises of favour. Sometimes he rendered the most useful ser- 
vices to the English government ; at other times he revenged se- 
verely the real or imaginary injuries which he received. He was of 
a turbulent but generous disposition, proud of his name and im- 
portance, and most feelingly alive to every species of insult. At last 
he broke — perhaps was driven— into acts of open rebellion ; re- 

(1) See the docatiients in Egerton, 161 . et seq. " or (before) they come to the hand strike : tiiey 

Strada,!. t. dec. ii. ** doo not lightly abandon tbefielde, batbyde 

(3) Irish St. 2 £liz 1, 2, S. " the brunt to the deathe. The other sorte caUid 

(3) The native Irish are divided into gallo- " kerne ar naked men, bat only ther shertes and 

glasses and kernes by the deputy, Senleger, in a " small coles ; and many tymes whan they come 

letter to Henry Vlll. He describes them thus : " to the bycker, but bare nakyd saving ther 

" one sorte be harnessed in mayle and basse- " shurtes, and those have dartes and shoxte 

** nettes, haying erery of them his weapon, " bowes» Mrhich sorte of people be bothe hardy 

«* caUyd a sparre, mocbe like the axe of the "and delyver to serche woddes or nuresses, ia 

" Towre, and they be named galloglasse ; and "'the whiche they be harde to be beaten." St. 

" for the more parte ther boyes beare for them Pap. iii. 444. 
f ihre dartes a piece, which dartes they thro we 
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peated losses compelled him to seek refoge among the Scots of a. d. 
Ulster, equally enemies to the natives and the English ; and the '^^' 
Irish chiellain was basely assassinated by his new friends, at the «. d. 
instigation of Piers, an English officer. By act of parliament the ]^/; 
name, with the dignity of O'Neil, was extinguished for ever ; to ^- »• 
assume it was made high treason ; and the lands of Shane and of all 
his adherents, comprising one^-half of Ulster, were vested in the 
crown, with some trifling exceptions. In favour of a few loyalists (1). 
But the reduction of Ulster did not secure peace in Ireland. The 
turbulence of the native chieAains, whether of Irish or English 
origin, precipitated (hem continually into local wars ; and their at- 
tachment to the catholic faith alienated them from a government by 
which their religion was proscribed. In every province insurrec- 
tions broke out, but were everywhere suppressed, sometimes with 
greater someljmes with less difficulty, the general punishment was 
the forfeiture of the lands of the delinquents ; but it was found to 
be more easy to pronounce than to enforce such punishment. On 
this account sir Thomas Smith, the secretary, suggested to the 
queen a new plan, to colonite the forfeited districts wilh English 
settlers, who, having an interest in the soil, would be willing to op- 
pose the natives without expense to the crown, 

Tbe experiment was made : lands were granted to the bastard * ». 
son of the projector and to other adventurers ; and the consequence ^^^^ 
was, that the districts of which they took possession were reduced 
to the state of a wilderness by endless and destructive wars between 
the new settlers and the native inhabitants (2). The failure, how- 
ever, was attributed not to any defect in the system, but to the 
limited scale on which it had been tried. Waller Devereux, earl of 
Essex, offered to subdue and colonize wilh 1200 men the district 
of Clanhuboy, in the province of Ulster. By a contract between him 
and Elizabeth it was agreed that each should furnish an equal share 
of the expense; and that the colony should be equally divided be- 
tween them, as soon as it had been planted with 2000 settlers. Essex 
was dazzled wilh the splendid prospect before him ; and his ene- 
mies at court stimulated him with predictions of success, though 
they had no other view than to remove him from the presence of 
the queen. When he had mortgaged his estates, and proceeded in 
the enterprise till it would be ruinous to retrace his steps, they 
began to throw impediments in his way. The summer was almost a. d. 
past before he could reach Ireland. There Fitzwilliams, the lord *"^' 
deputy, objected to his powers ; the natives, under Phelim O'Neil, 

(i) Camden, 153 — 156. Rym. xv. 676. Irish the judges were consulted, and several repre 

St. a Eliz. Sess. 3. l. I may here notice the ir- sentatives gent hy borouf^hs not incorporated, 

regular manner in which the Irish parlkiments and some oflBccrs, who had returned themselves, 

were summoned, In the last, only ten counties were ejected. See Leland, ii. 225. 242. 

out of twenty were called upon to return repre- (2) Camden, 271. 
sentativcs; in this, on complaint being madr, 
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opposed a farmidable resistaoce (1) ; and it was discoYered that tlie 
provisions farnisbed by the queen were unsound, and her troops 
ill provided With arms. He maintained himself with difficulty dur- 
ing the winter ; but the lords Dacre and Rich, roost of the gentle- 
men, and many of the common soldiers^ with or without permis- 
sion, returned to England. In the spring the enterprise was 
abandoned ; and the earl consented to aid the deputy in suppressing 
the insurgents in different parts of the island. It would be tedious 
to follow this adventurous nobleman through his remaining career. 
He proposed plans which were approved and then rejected ; he 
I5T5. obtained leave to return home, and was sent back to Ireland with 

Hot. ' 

A. >. the ^mpty title of earl marshal ; and at length, after a succession of 
sH^^ii. disappointments, he died at Dublin, of a dysentery, probably caused 
by anxiety of mind, though by report his death was attributed to 
poison, supposed to have been administered to him by the procure- 
ment of Leicester (2). This new plan of colonization was viewed 
wilh horror by the natives both of Irish and of English extracUon. 
In the expulsion of the adherents of O'Neil they saw, or thought 
they saw, the fate which was reserved for themselves; and many 
chieftains either in person or by messengers implored the aid of the 
catholic powers for the preservation of their property and of their 
religion. The kings of France and Spain were occupied with cod- 
cerns of more immediale interest; but Gregory XIII., who had sug^ 
ceeded to the chair of St. Peter, lent a willing ear to their com- 
plaints and solicitations. In the bull of his predecessor, Ir^and had 
not been named ; but the omission was now supplied; and Gregory 
signed, though he did not publish, a new bull, by which Eltxabetb 
was declared to have forfeited the crown of Ireland no less than 

(1) Camd. 2M— 988> Tlw IrUh annals assert, in the same nunner as lady Sheffield, he insisled 

that the next year, ISTS, Bssex assassinated that die ceremony shonld be repeated in his pre- 

Ffaelim (VNeil at a banquet to which the native sence. For some time it was kepi secret ; but the 

chief had been invited. Leland, ii. 257. reader has seen that it was revealed by Simier to 

^3) See an interesting acconnt of his death in Klixabeth, who £rom that moment professed her- 
Heame's Camden, Prcf. Ixlxiz. Great pains were self an enemv to the woman that dared to be- 
taken to prove to die qneen and oooncil that be eome a rival for the heart of her favonrite. Even 
died a natural death. (See Camden, it08, 809; the young earl of Essex, in the height of his 
and tibe Sydney Faperk^ i. 88.) I may here add power, pleaded for hb mother in vain. He ob- 
that, if the earls of Essex and Leicester were tained, indeed, more than once, permission to 
enemies, the conntesfees of Essex and Leicestei^ introduce her to Elizabeth in the privy gallery; 
were friends. The latter, after the death or but whenever notice was sent to the ooeen, she 
murder of his first wife, had cohabited with always excused herself from leaving Ler room. 
Douglas, Ihe widow of Lord flieflidd. If we may At length, on the STtib of Feb., 1 598, two-and- 
believe her, they had been privately married i twenty years after the marriage, Elixabedi pro- 
<%rtain it is that she bo^ him a son, whose fbr^ mised to meet her at dinner at the house of ner 
tunes will claim the attention of the reader in a brother, sir William Knullys. Great prepara* 
sikcceeding volume. At what time Leicester tions were made ; the countess took with her s 
abandoned her for Lettice, countess of Essex, we jewel of the value of 300/- to present to her ma- 
know not : but there is reason to believe that she jesty ; the coach drove to the door of the paUce 
bore him two children during the absence of her for the queen: yet she did not appear. Essex 
husband in Ireland ; a connexion which was at went to entreat her privately. She positivdy le- 
last betrayed to the queen, and excited her in- fused. The next day, however, the favourite 
dignation. (Memorias, vii. 397.) After the 4eath brought them together : the countess kissed the 
of Essex they were secretly married, and, to jus> queen's hand and breast, and Elizabeth kissed 
tiff this union, Leicester maintained that his her in return. But this was all : her solicitations 
alleged marriage with lady Sheffield was the fie- for a second interview were ineffectual. See the 
tion of a disappointed woman. Sir Francis Knol-' Sydney Papcn, ii. 92> 93- 95* Camden, 308< 
Ws, the father of Lettice, was pacified : but, fear^ 309. 
ful that his daughter might hereafter be treated 
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that of EDglai»d(l). Among those who offered to carry it into exe- 
cution, were Thomas Stokely and James Fitzmaurice. Stakely was 
an English adyenturer, without honour or conscience, who had 
sold his services at the same time to the queen, and to the pope, 
and who aitematdly abused the confidence and betrayed the secrets 
of each. Having obtained from the pontiff a ship of war^ six hun- 
dred disciplined soldiers, and three thousand stand of arms, he 
sailed from Civita Yecchia to join Fitzmaurice at Lisbon ; but imme- 
diately offered his services to Sebastian, king of Portugal, and 
pushed in the company of that prince at the battle of Alcazar A«f. 4. 
against Abdalmelech, king of Fez and Morocco (2). Filzmaurice 
was an Irishman, the brother of the earl of Desmond, and an inve- 
terate enemy to the English government. He suffered shipwreck 
on the coast of Gallicia ^ but, with the aid of the papal ambassador, 
procured other vessels, and, sailing from Portugal, took possession ^ » 
of the port of Smerwick, near Kerry. He had brought with him no June. 
more than eighty Spanish soldiers, a few Irish and English exiles, 
and the cel^rated Dr. Sanders, in the capacity of papal legale (3). 
But he trusted to the popularity of his name, the resources of his 
family, and the influence of a bull, which granted to his ftrtlowers 
aH the privileges usually enjoyed by the crusaders. His hopes were 
however disappointed. The Irish, taught by preceding fiiilures, 
listened with coldness to his solicitations : he fell in a private 
quarrel with one of his kinsmen; and the invaders, to save them- 
selves from destruction, sought an asylum among the retainers of 
the earl of Desmond. Though that nobleman made loud pro- 
fessions of loyalty, his conduct provoked suspicion : he was pro- 
claimed a traitor, and his dominions were plundered by the 
English. At the moment when his fortunes appeared des- 
perate, a ray of hope appeared. Lord Grey de Wilton, the new 
deputy, was defeated in the vale of Glendalough ; and San Giu- 
seppe, an Italian officer, in the pay of the pontiff, arrived at 
Smerwick from Portugal, with several hundred men, a large sum 
of money, and 5000 stand of arms. But the new comers had scarce- 
ly erected a fort, when they were besieged by the lord deputy on 
land, and blockaded on the sea-side by admiral Winter. San Giu- 
seppe, in opposition to the advice of the oi&cers, proposed to sur- nov°' 
render ; the soldiers joined in the opinion of their commander, and 
an offer was made to deliver the place to the besiegers. By the 
English it has been asserted, that no conditions were granted ; by 
the foreigners ihat they had capitulated for their lives. Sir Walter not. h. 
Raleigh entered the fort, received their arms, and then ordered or 
permitted them to be massacred in cold blood (4). This disastrous 

(l)Bcccheiti, xii. 221. (3) Saudere died iu Ireland the next year. 

(2) IMd. 222. Camden, 383. 327. Cabrera, Dodd, ii 76. 
997> (4) The poet Spenser, secretary lo lord Grey, 
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ef ent efxttngaislied the last hope of DeBnend : yei he contrited to 
elude the diligence of his pursuers, and for three years dragged on 
a miserable eiistence among the glens and forests. At last a small 
party of his enemies, attracted by a glimmering light, entered a 
hut, in which they found a venerable old roan without attendants, 
lying on the hearth before the fire. He had only time to exclaim 
*^ I am the earl of Desmond,'^ when Kelly of Moriarty struck off 
his head, which was conveyed, a grateful present, to Elizd)elb, and 
by her order fixed on London bridge (1). 



CHAPTER V. 

Peneeation of the paritans— The catholics^And the aaabaptists— Revoiutienii in Seet- 
laid^Morton is executed for the murder of Darnley— Plots for the liberation of Mary 
Stuart— Execution of Arden and Throckmorton— Penal enactments— History of Parrj 
—His execution^Flight and condemnation of the earl of Arundel— Tragical death of 
the earl of Northumberland. 

In the preceding chapters the reader has witnessed the conduct 
of the English queen, as the ally of the insurgent religiooisls in 
Fradce and the Netherlands, fiut, if for political objects she deemed 
it advisable to countenance their attempts against the authority of 
their sovereigns, she still retained the most rooted antipathy to their 
discipline and doctrine ; and, in proportion as their brethren, the 
English puritans, laboured to establish the reform of Geneva at 
home, she employed all the power of the crown to check their zeal, 
and to punish their disobedience. Year after year the most menacing 
proclamations were issued; first one, then another diocese was 
"'• purged ; '' and the deprived ministers clamorously complained of 
the hardness of their fate, of the seventy of the commissioners, and 
of the extortions practised in the ecclesiastical courts. 

L Had the queen, however, confined herself to the deprivation 
of the nonconformists, she might perhaps have justified her conduct 
by the principle, that those who refuse to adopt the discipline, 
cannot expect to be employed as the ministers of the established 

attempts to vindicate the conduct of the deputy, " by those foreign succours, and also pat in hope 

and says '* that the enemy begged they might be *' of more ere long; there was no other way bat 

" allowed to depart with their lives and arms *' to make that short end of them as was made." 

" according to tne law of nations. He asked to Cayley's Raleigh, vol. i. p. 21. Sir Richard 

** see their commission from the pope or the king Bingham, an eye-witness, says, " that they snr> 

" of Spain. They had none, they were the allies " rendered over>night to the lord deputy's will, 

*' of ^e Irish. But the Irish, replied Grey, are *' to have mercy or not," and the next morning 

*' traitors, and you must suffer as traitors. I will the mariners and soldiers entered the place, and 

" make no terms with you ; you may submit or fell to " ryfling, and spoyling, and withall kyll* 

"not. Tliey yielded, craving 'only mercy;' " ing, which they never ceased whitest there 

** which it being not thought good to show them, " lyved one." He estimates the slain at betwixt 

'* for danger of them, if, being saved, they should 400 and 500, or 500 and 600. Wright, ii. 12!l. 
''afterwards join wilh the Irish; and also for (i) Becchelti, 342, 223- Wilk. Coo. iv. 260. 

" terror to the Irish, who are much enifooldeaed Camden, 334—344. 406. EUis, 2d. Ser. iii. 93. 
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church. But her orthodoxy, or that of her aduisers^ proceeded 
farther. All her suljiects were required to submit to the superior 
judgment of their sovereif^, and to practise that religious worship 
which she practised. Every other form of service, whether it were 
that of Geneva in its evangelical purity, or the mass with its supposed 
idolatry, was strictly forbidden; and both the catholic and the 
puritan were made liable to the severest penalties, if they presmned 
to worship God according to the dictates of their consciences. It 
must appe.ar singular that so intolerant a system should be enforced 
by men . who loudly cendemoed the proceedhigs of the last r^gn ; 
but in its defence they alleged an argument founded oti the distinc- 
tion between internal and external worship. The queen, they said* 
^' would not dive into consciences.'' Internally, Iter subjects might 
believe, might worship, as they pleased. All that she required was 
external conformity to the law. That she had a right to exact. If 
any man refused, the fault was his own ; he suffered not for conscience 
sake, but for his obstinacy and his disobedience. That this miserable 
sophiam should have satisfied (he judgment of those who employed 
it, can hardly be credited : yet it was ostentatiously brought forward 
in proclamatio2)6 *, and was confidently urged by the English agents 
in their communications to foreign couris*(l). 

The puritans had many friends in the house of commons, who 
powerfully advocated their cause, and in every session covered the 
table with bills for a further reformation ; but the queen as offten 
checked their aeal, sometimes reprimanding them personally, some- 
times forbidding the bouse to proceed, and sometimes ordering the 
l»lls themselves to be surrendered iqto her hands. She (bund a 
willing and able coadjutor in the archbishop, who defended, wHh 
vigour, the interests of the church over wlHch he presided ; and 
who, though he bad occasionally to lament the caprice of his sove- 
reign, kept her, by his counsels and perseverance, true to the cause 
of the hierarchy. For a while the dissidents clierished the hope of 
ultimate success : but their patience was gradually exhausted \ and 
disappointment urged the zealots among them to expressions of 
rancour, and acts of violence, which their brethren of more sober 
judgment condemned. Pamphlets, abounding in the most scurrilous 
language, were published ^ and Burchet, a student of the Middle 
Temple, in a fit gf religious frenzy, murdered Hawkins, an officer, 
in the open street. He had mistaken his victim for Hatton, the new ^^ 
favourite -, and boasted aloud that he had slain the champion of 
papistry, and the enemy of the Gospel (2). The blood of Hawkins 

(i) Strype, i. 582. Even Walsingham, though escaped the stake by abjuring the opinions attri- 

he says that the queen thinks conscieaces are not buted to him. The queen then determined to exe- 

to be forced but won, adds, that " as a prince of cute him by martial kw ; the warrant was even 

** great wisdom and magnanimity, she would made out, but was recalled at the remonstrance 

•• suffer but the exerciseof one religion." Cabola, of some of the council. However, Burchet relieved 

^^1\ , • her from her trouble; for, taking his keeper 

(2; Burchet was at first tried for heresy, and IjongwortliVto be Hatton, he knocked out the 
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alarmed Ihe archbishop ; an aUampI was made la prove Iteo existenoe 

of a conspiracy against his life ; and three diyioes of ultra*refomiiog 

A. ». principles were apprehended. Bat the council, after mature deli- 

]^' beration, pronounced the documents forgeries, and discbarged the 

prisoners (1). The death of archbishop Parker was followed by the 

A. p. promotion of Grindall, a prelate, from whose prefious iodalgence, 

^\'^^ and secret leaning to the Geneyan theology, tbe puritans pronmed 

' themselyes forbearance, if not protection. But tbe queen in a siKirt 

Ume suspected the orthodoxy of the new metropolitan. He bad 

always approved of certain meetings, called prophesyings, in which 

the neighbouring clergymen assembled to discuss religtoiis sobjeds. 

The queen condemned them as nurseries of disobedieace and 

A.B. sectarianism^ When she ordered their suppression, GrindaU re- 

3^y\- moostrated. Her pride, orher Jealousy, was offended; she suspended 

- him from the exercise of his authority : a threat of deprivation was 

added; and more than two years ela|»ed before he was restored, at 

his humbto petition, and after a sincere acknowledgment of bis 

offence. He couldnot, however, recover her favour : in a shoritime 

he received a royal order to resign his see *, and, if he was spared 

tbe morliflcation, it was only by his death, which had been hastened 

X. D. through anxiety of mind, and the enmity of his sovereign (2). He 

Jdy V ^^ succeeded by a prelate of a more stern and orttiodox character, 

archbishop Whitgift, whose pen had already proved him an able 

champion of tbe establishment, and whose vigilance and intr^idity 

in his new office detected the secret attempfs, and defeated the opea 

attacks, of ils adversaries. As a test of orthodoxy, he proposed a 

subscription to three articles, which asserted that the queen was the 

supreme head of the church, that the ordinal and book of commoa 

prayer contained Aothiog contrary to the word of God, and that the 

thirty' nine articles were to be admitted as agreeable to the holy 

Scriptures. To these the puritans opposed others : but the arch* 

bishop suspended tbe clergymen who refused to subscribe ; and, in 

defiance of the clamour of his enemies, and of the intrigues of Iheir 

friends in the council, prevented every prelected change in the 

constitution or the discipline of Ihe church (3). 

To restrain the violence of the dissident writers, an act had been 
recently passed, making it felony *^ lo write, print, or set forth, any 
'* manner of book, rhyme, ballad, letter, or writing, containing any 
'^ false or seditious matter to the defamation of the queen's majesty, 
^'or the encouraging of insurrection or rebellioo within the 
^^ realm (4).'' That a polemical treatise against parts of tbe book of 

nuin's brain* with a fire-brand ; and was, in con- &is cttndemnatioo of ike anlawful marriage of 

' aecfoence, crnidemned and executed for inurder. Giolio, tlie celebrated physician of Leicester, wko 

It 18 erident tliat he was insane. Caniden, 384 • from that moment laboured to effeei his win. 

Stow, 677. Orindall was the founder of the school at St. 

(1) Collier, S47. Bees, iu CumberUnd. Camden, 403. 

(2) Strype's Grindall, 231. 272. 277. 236. (3) Camden, 404. Stiypc's Parker, US. Whii- 
Unsdowne MSS. xxxvii. 18. xxxTiii. 69. Camden gift, 137.1 

assures u, that the real cause of his disgrace was (4) Slat, of Realm, iv. 659- 
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common prayer should come miMn the operation of this statute, 
will excite surprise : but it was held that such a tract, by endeayour- 
iBg to subvert the constitution of the church and the supremacy of 
the queen, tended to the encouragement of rebellion, and the 
defamation of the soyereign* Thacker and Copping, two non- 
coDforming ministers, and Wilsford, their lay disciple, were in- 
dicted and convicted under the statute. Wilsford saved his life by 'vwr 
taking the oath of supremacy ; the others refused, and died martyrs 
to their religious principles (1). 

II. But the sufferings of the puritans bore no comparison with 
those of the cafiiolics. The puritans were considered as brethren, 
whose transgressions sprung from an exuberance of leal^ the 
«attioUc8 as idolaters, whose worship could not be tolerated by the 
true servants of the Almighty : the poverty of the former offered no 
reward ^ the wealth of the latter presented an alluring bait to the 
orthodoxy of their persecutors. As early as the year 1563 the atten- 
tion of the emperor Fenlinand had been called to the sufferings of 
the English catholics. In different letters he recommended to the 
queen the practice of toleration, solicited her indulgence in favour se|A.24» 
of the deprived bishops, and exhorted her to grant one church at 
least in each populous town for the exercise of the catholic worship. 
To the first of these requests she replied, that, by screening the 
prelates from the penalties to which they were Hable by law, she 
had already fulilled his wish : to the other, that such a concession 
was coafrary to her conscience : '' it was a thing evil in itself, and 
^^ unprofiifiible to those for whom it was required (2).'^ 

Many of the more zealous or more timid among the catholics 
sought, with their families, an asylum beyond the sea. Their lands 
and property were immediately seized by Qie crown, and given, or 
sold at low prices, to the followers of the court (3). Those who 
remained might be divided into two classes. Some, to escape the 
penalties, attended occasionally at the established service; and 
endeavoured to elude the charge of hypocrisy, by maintaining, from 
the words of the queen's proclamation, that such attendance was 
with them nothing more than the discharge of a civil duty, an 
expression of tbeir (^dience to the letter of the law. But this evasion 

(0 These men were Brownins, a class of altra- tke 35di of Heury VUI. had been revised im the 

puritans* -who, looking ofkon the church of Eng- first of Elizabeth: and according to that a«t 

land as an unchristian chur<^, reinscd to cmn- bishops must be oonsecratied after the catholic 

mnnicate with it. Neal, c, vi. Strype, iii. 186. form. It was difBeult in law to resist this pica ; 

(2) Strype, i. 370. PoUini, 3S3. The penalties and* therefore, in the parliament of 1560, ilwas 

to which the queen alluded were those incurred enacted that all consecrations according to the 

by the re&sal <lf the oath of supremacy^ She had. ordinal of Edward Yl. should be accounted valid ; 

fori>idden it to be tendered to the deprived pre- but, at the same time, that all tenders of the oath 

latcs. Horn, however, the new bishop of 'Win of sapremacy hitherto made by bishops so or* 

Chester, squutnoned Bonner to take it ; batfionner dained, shoiJd be void and of no efiect. Strype, 

pleaded that Horn was no bishop in law, and i. 349. 493. Strype's Parker, 61/ 

therefore had no authority. He argued that Horn (3) In Strype (ii. A]^. t9i) may be seen a 

had been conaecrated according to the iovdinal of list of fugitiyes, comprehending sixty-eight 

Edward VI., which had been obolished under names, certified for this pntpose into the exche*^ 

^fueen Nary, and had never since been established qn«r . 
by act of pariiament. On the oontrary, the act of 
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did not satisfy more timorous consciences. The greater niiniber 
abstained front a worship which they disapproved, and were, in 
consequence, compelled to pass their lives in alarm and solicitude. 
They lay at the mercy of their neighbours and enetnies ; they were 
daily watched by the pursuivants -, they were liaMe at any hour to 
be hurried before the courtsof high commission, to be interrogated 
upon oath, how often they had been at chorch, afid when, or where, 
they had received the sacrament ; to be condemned as recusants la 
fines and imprisonment, or as persons reconciled to forfeiture and 
confinement for life (1). Their terrors were renewed every year by 
proclamations, or secret messages, calling upon the magistrates, 
the bishops, and the ecclesiastical commissioners, to redouble their 
vigilance, and enforce the laws respecting religion. Private houses 
were searched to discover priests or persons assisting at mass. The 
foreign ambassadors complained of the violation of their privileges, 
by the intrusion of the pursuivants into their chapels (2); and even 
Elizabeth herself, to give the example, occasionally condescended 
to commit to prison the recusants, who were denounced to herm 
the course of her progresses (3). 

Queen Mary's priests, as the ancient non-conforming clergy were 
called, had continued for years to exercise their functions \m private 
houses, at considerable risk to themselves and their patrons. Bat 
^ath annually thinned their numbers ] the deprived l^shops wine 
prevented from ordaining others to succeed in their places ; and it 
was confidently expected that, in the course of a short time, tbe 
catholic priesthood, and with it the exercise of the catholic worship, 
would become extinct in the kingdom (4). If both were perpetuated, 
it was owing to the foresight of William Allen, a clergyman, of an 
ancient family in Lancashire, and formerly principal of St. Mary's 
hall in Oxford. To him it occurred, that colleges might be opened 
abroad, in lieu of those which had been dosed to the catholics at 
home. His plan was approved by his friends*, several foreign 
noblemen and ecclesiastical bodies offered their contributioiis ; and 

(l^ Among those iuaprisoued aod fined, were «« Norwyche, the other to the coontrie pceMia 

Hastings lopd Loughberotigh, sir Edward Wal* " there, for obstynate papistrie ; and vii. more 

degrave, sir Thomas Filzherbert, sir Edward " gents, of worship were com^tted to several 

Stanley, sir John Southworth, ihe ladies Walde- '< hooses in Norwych as presoners; two of the 

grave, >Wharton,Garewi Brookes, Morley.Jarmin, " Lovells, another Oownes, one Beningfild, one 

Browne, Guilford, etc. Strype, i. 233. 827. ii. " Pary, and too others not woidte memory, for 

no. 255.268. 408. 416. 495. Strype's Griodall, << baddness of belyffe," The queen lodg«^ at 

138' l51-» 152. In Haynes is a singular letter to Rookewoode's house, at Euston ; and, thanking 

the council from the bishops of London and Ely ; him for the lodging, gare him her hand to kiss, 

who, having examined the persons taken at mass '* But my lord chamberlayn (the earl of Sussex,) 

at lady Carew's, suggested that the priest should " noblye and gravdy, understanding that hewas 

be tortured, to make him confess the names of " excommunicated for papistrie, cawled bin 

those who had attended on other occasions. ** before him > demanded of him how he durst 

Haynes, 365. " presume to attempt her reall presence, be, un- 

f2) Slrype, i. 327. ii. 212. 410. Strype's " fytt to accompany any Crystyan person : forth- 

VV hitgift, 90* 1. 5. 7. *' with sayd he was fytter for a payre of stocks; 

(3) " Her majestic hath served God with great " commanded him out of the coort, and at Nor- 

" zeale and comfortable examples; for by her " wych he was comytted." Lodge, ii. 186> Aug. 

' ' counsaille two notorious papists, younge Rooke- 30, 1578. 

" woode, and one Downes, a gentleman, were (4) Allen's reply to Burgbley's «• Execution of 

"both comytted, th'one to the town preson at «« Justice," c. iii. 
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Allen establisbed liimaelf in the university of Doaay. At first he had ^- p- 
only six coiD];mnioBS : the number was moltiplied by the aecession 
of iqany among the exiles, and of still more from the English 
universities ; and in iei short time the new college contained no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty members, many of them eminent 
scholars, all animated with zeal for the propagation oi that rehgion, 
on account of which they had abandoned their own country, and 
sought an asylum in a foreign clime. Their object was to study 
theology, to receive orders, and to return to England. Thus a 
constant succession was maintained ; and in the course of the first 
five years Dr. Alien sent almost one hundred missionaries into the 
kingdom (1). 

The success of this establishment disconcerted the lords of the 
council, who resolved to try the influence of terror by subjecting the 
missionaries and their abettors to the utmost severity of the law. - 
The first victim was Cuthbert Mayne, a priest in Cornwall, who was 
charged with having obtained a bull from Rome, denied the queen's 
supremacy, and said mass at Golden near Truro, the house of a. ». 
Mr. Tregean. Of these heinous offences no satisfactory evidence was aH^'is^ 
offered : but the court informed the jury that, where proof could 
not be procured, strong presumption might supply its place ; and a 
verdict of guilty was accordingly returned. This was the first capital 
conviction under the statute ] and, as one of the two judges disputed 
the legality of the proceedings, the question was referred to the lords 
of the council, who, after a suspense of two months, ordered the 
judgment to be carried into execution. Mayne suffered with con- not. 29. 
stancy the cruel death of a traitor (2). With him had been condemned 
in a premunire fifteen persons, partly neighbours and partly 
^rvants, as aiders and abettors of his treason : and at the next assizes 
Tregean himself received the same judgment. He was immediately 
cast into prison in the common jail at Launcestoti, and his estate was 
seized by the crown. He had once enjoyed the favour but afterwards 
incurred the enmity of the queen *, now, no solicitation could obtain 
from her any alleviation of his fate. For eight-and-twenty years he 
remained a prisoner either atLaunceston, or in the Fleet in London. 
After her death he obtained his liberty from James at the solicitation 
of the king of Spain, but on condition that he should expatriate 
himself for ever. The old man hastened to the court of his bene- 
factor, from whom he received a gracious welcome and a munificent 
provision (3). 

(1) Camden (347) has given an account of the valuable " Memoirs of the English Catholics," i. 

seminarists, which appears to be taken from the 211. 

declamatory invectives of the crown lawyers, dur- (2) Bridgewater. 34. 35. Dodd, ii. 92—4, and 

ing the trials ofthe missionaries. They universally the old edition of the State Trials. The bull was 

denied these charges; which were victoriously merely a copy of a jubilee which Mayne said he 

answered by Dr. Allen, in a tract, enlilled, had bought through curiosity at a shop. 

«« Apology and True Declaration of the Institu- (3) Dodd, ii. 169~-172. and De vita Francisci 

*' tion and Endeavours of the Two English Col> Tregean. Edidit F. Plunquetus nepos ejus ma- 

" leges," etc. See extracts from it in Mr. Butler's tenius Olisipone, Anno. 1655. From Madrid 
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The impulse was now given. The fate ofMayne and Tregean 
stimulated the zeal of those who professed to be the adversaries of 
popery. A more active search was made after recusants ^ everj 
Jail io the kingdom numbered among its inmates prisoners for 
religion \ and on one occasion not fewer than twenty catholics of 
.. ,. family and fortune perished of an infectious disease in the castle of 
157B. York (1). Nelson, a priest, and Sherwood, a layman, who by force 
^' ' '* of torture, or through captious interrogations, had been led to a 
denial of the queen's supremacy, were drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered. 

But the experience of ages has proved that such severities cannot 
damp the ardour of religious zeal. Missionaries poured into the 
^. „ kingdom. Gregory XIII. established an additional seminary is 
Vi^29 A^^^C^)) ^^ Mercurianus, the general of the Jesuits, assented 
^' to the request of Allen, that the members of his order might share 
in the dangers and the glory of the mission. For this purpose he 
selected Robert Persons and Edward Gampian, two Englishmei 
^. ,. of distinguished merit and ability. Their arrival awakened the sus- 
Ji^n P^^^^° ^ ^^^ queen and of the council : it was believed, or at least 
' pretended, that they bad come with the same traitorous object as 
Sanders, who in the preceding year had animated the insurgeDls 
in Ireland to oppose the authority of the sovereign -, and the pur- 
suivants were stimulated with promises and threats to seek ou! 
July IS. ^^^ apprehend the two missionaries. At the same time the queen, 
by proclamation, commanded every man, whose children, rela- 
tions, or wards, bad gone beyond the sea for education, to make 
a return of their names to the ordinary, and to recall them within 
four months^ and warned all persons whomsoever, that if they 
knew or heard of any Jesuit or seminarist in the kingdom, and 
either presumed to harbour him, or did not reveal where he was 
concealed, they should be prosecuted and punished as abettors of 
treason (3). 

Tregetn went to Lisbon for the benefit of his (3) The hospital of Santo Spirito, erected is 

health, and died there on the t5th Sep. 1608. 1304, stands on the Tery site of the aadcst 

Bis children made sereral, bat firuitless attempts Saxon school, or hospital for Saxon pilgrias. 

to recover their father's property from Charles I. which was totally destroyed in the oelebf«t«d 

(l) Bridg^ewater, 38. 208< From theaccumnla- conflagration of the Borgo in 847. In its pUee 

tion of filth, and want of rentilation, such was afterwards established an honpjtal for lit- 

diseases were common in the prisons of this Tellers and infirm persfwa of the English natiao 

period. A similar fiiie befel the catholics in New* in Trastevere, near the dttirch of San Grisogono : 

^te, ia Jnly, 1580. (Strype, iii. App. 151.) But and a few yean later, amither iu the city of 

the most singnlar instance occurred at Oxford, Rome, in the Via di Monsemto, called the hos- 

<on July 8> 1 577» at the trial of J«iks, a catholic pitil of the BxAj Trinity and St. Tbomas/ la tke 

bookseller. Suddenly the two judges, the sheriff, year 1464 these two establishments were muted 

the undersherilT, four magistrates, most of the under the same warden; and in 1579 Gregon 

jurors, and many of the spectators, were seized XIII. opened them to the English exiles, who htii 

frith a oiost violent pain in the head and sto- resorted to Rome, to study in the uniTersity. Oi 

auch, which was succeeded by delirium, and in the 23d of April, 1 579, he dissolved tbe hospitah, 

.the course of thirty hours ended in death. This and iu their place erected a college, giring to it 

disease was not extirpated till the IJdi of the revenue of the former estabUdiaients, ahooi 

August; and, what is more remarkable, it was 1400 crowns per ^num, and adding a ycari} 

confined to the male sex, and in general to per< pension of 3000 crowns, till its income fraai 

sons in respectable situations in liie. See Camden, other sources diould reach to that amount. 

SlO. Lodge, ii. 160. "Wood, i. 394. Bridgewater, (3) Camden, 348. Sanders, 384. At this tioMa 

.37 ^ ' letter was sent to sir Heary Sydney, president o( 
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Wbeo the parliament assembled, the ministers called on the two *- »• 
houses for laws of greater severity, to defeat the devices of the uL^U. 
pope, who had sent Jesuits into the realm, to preach a corrupt 
doctrine, and to sow under the cover of that doctrine the seeds of 
dissension (1}. Every measure which they proposed was readily 
adopted. It was enacted, l"". that all persons, possessing, or pre- 
tending to possess, or to exercise, the power of absolving, or of 
withdrawing others from the established religion, or suffering them- 
selves to be so withdrawn, should, together with their procurers 
and counsellors,^ suffer the penalties of high treason ^ 2<'. that the 
punishment for saying mass should be increased to the payment 
of 200 marks, and one year's imprisonment ; of hearing mass to 
100 marks, and imprisonment -for the same period: d"". that the 
fine for absence from church should be fixed at iO pounds per 
month (which was adjudged to mean a lunar month), and that, if 
the absence were prolonged to an entire year, the recusant should ^ 
be obliged to find two securities for his good behaviour in 200/. 
each : and that 4*". to prevent the concealment of priests as tutors 
or schoolmasters in private families, every person, acting in such 
capacity without the approbation of the ordinary, should be liable 
to a year's imprisonment, and the person who employed him to 
a fine of ten pounds per month (2). It is plain that, if these pro- 
visions had been fully executed, the profession of the catholic creed 
must, in a few years, have been entirely extinguished. 

Persons and Campian, before they separated, had, in answer 
to the queen's proclamation, explained in writing the motives 
which induced them to visit their native country. Each confided 
his own paper to the care of a friend, with an injunction not to 
make it public, unless the writer were apprehended and thrown 
into prison. But the zeal of Pound, one of these friends, did not 
allow him to obey. He betrayed his trust, and published the paper 
of Campian under the title of a letter to the lords of the council. 
In it the missionary asserted that he was come solely to exercise 
the spiritual functions of the priesthood, and had been strictly 
forbidden to meddle with wordiy concerns or affairs of state ; re- 
quested permission to dispute on religion before the queen, the 
council, and the two universities ; and declared that all the Jesuits 
in the world had made a holy league to brave every danger, suffer 
every kind of torment, and shed their blood, if it were necessary, 
for the restoration and propagation of the catholic faith. The bold 
tone of this letter g^ve cohsiderable offence, which was greatly 
increased by the publication of another tract from the pen of the 

'Wales, reprehending him for his tardiness in (l) D'Ewes, 386- 

executing the commission against the catholics, fn\ u* no cr 

Had informing him that " his doings were nar- ^' ' *»*' '*' ***'• ^- * * 
** rowly oheerved." Sydney Papers, i. 2T6. 

V. 12 
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same writer, enumeraling ten reasons on which he founded his 
hope of victory in the proposed dispute before the universities (1). 
For nearly a year Gampian eluded (he pursuit of his enemies j 
4)ut during that time the catholics had been exposed to seyerities, 
of which they had previously no conception. The names of all Che 
recusants in each parish, amounting to about Mj thousand, bad 
been returned to the council : the magistrates were repeatedly 
blamed for their want of activity and success; and the prisons 
in every county were filled with persons suspected as priests, 
or harbourers of priests, or delinquents against one or other of 
the penal laws. No man could enjoy security even in the privacy 
of his own house ; where he was liable at all hours, but generaily 
in the night, to be visited by a magistrate at the head of an armed 
mob. At a signal given, the doors were burst open ; and the pur- 
suivants, in separate divisions, hastened to the different aparUnents, 
examined the beds, tore the tapestry and wainscoting from tbe 
walls, forced open the closets, drawers, and coffers, and made every 
search which their ingenuity could suggest, to discover either a 
priest, or books, chalices, and vestments, appropriated to the ca- 
tholic worship. To resist or to remonstrate was only to provdus 
additional aggression. All the inmates were interrogated: thar 
persons were searched, under the pretext that superstitious articles 
might be concealed among their clothes ; and there are instances 
on record of females of ranic, whose reason and lives were endan- 

juiy 17. gered from the brutality of the officers (2). At length Gam^Hao 
was taken at Lyfford in Berkshire, and conveyed in procession to 
the Tower : Persons continued for some months to brave the 
danger which menaced him : but at length, at the urgent request 
of his friends, both for their security and his own, he retired be- 
yond the sea. 

The use of the torture was common to most of the European 
nations: in England, during the reign of Elizabeth, it was em- 
ployed with the most wanton barbarity (3). The catholic prisoner 
was hardly lodged in the Tower before he was placed on the rack; 
and, if he were supposed to be a priest, was interrogated why he 
had come to England, where he resided, whom he had reconciled, 
what he had learned from the confession of others, and in what 

Oct. 31. places his colleagues were concealed (4). The second lime that 
Campian suffered the torture, he made disclosures which he deemed 

(i) Both the letter to the council, and the tract reason in York. See Bridgewater, 34. 55. 28l> 

addressed to the universities, may be seen in 299. 3J9.Bartoli, 118—121. See Note (O). 
Bridgewater, i. 2. 5 — 19. An incorrect and inn- (3) See numerous instances in Bridgewater, 

tilated cop^ was published by Strype, iii. App. S6. 176. 179. 191. 196. 222, etc., and Mote (P) tf 

13. Bartoli has given an abstract of the letter of the end of ihe volume. In 1578 Whitgift, bisb<^ 

Persons, p. 13> Other letters of the two missio- of Worcester, and vice-president of Wales, v» 

naries may be found in Bridgewater, p. 3. and ordered to employ torture to foit:e answers froo 

in Strype, though with an erroneous date and catholics suspected of having heard mass, 

address. Vol. iii. App, 151. Slrype's Whilgift, 83. 

(2) Bv such means lady Nevil was frightened (4) Bridgewater, 27. 197. 296. 
to death in Holbom, and Mrs. Vavasor lost her 
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of no importance, but which report exaggerated and misrepre- 
sented. His brethren were scandalized ^ and, for their satisfaction, 
he protested in a letter to a friend, that, though he had mentioned 
the names of certain gentlemen in whose houses he had been re- 
ceived, yet ^' he had never discovered any secrets there declared, 
^^ and never would, come rack, come rope (1).'* This letter was 
intercepted ; and the ^^ secrets'' were interpreted to allude to some 
mysterious conspiracy against the queen. Gampian was twice more 
stretched on the rack ; he was kept on that engine of torture till it 
was thought he had expired ^ but he always persisted in the asser- 
tion, that the secrets to which he had alluded regarded not matters 
of state, but the private sins of individuals, which they had confided^ 
to him in confession, and which he was forbidden to reveal by all 
laws, both human and diving (2). 

Elizabeth herself had been desirous to see this celebrated man. 
By her order he was secretly brought one evening from the Tower, 
and introduced to her at the house of the earl of Leicester, in the 
presence of that nobleman, of the earl of Bedford, and of the two 
secretaries. She asked him if he acknowledged her for queen. He 
replied, not only for queen, but for his lawful queen. She then 
inquired if he beUeved that the pope could excommunicate her 
lawfully. He answered that he was not a sufficient umpire to 
decide in a controversy between her majesty and the pope. It was 
a question which divided the best divines in Christendom. In his 
own opinion, if the pope were to excommunicate her, it might be 
insufficient, as he might err. By his ordinary power he could not 
excommi^nicate princes. Whether he could by that power which 
he sometimes exercised in extraordinary emergencies, was a diffi- 
cult and doubtful question, to which some persons had answered 
in the affirmative (3). 

At length Gampian, twelve other priests, and oi(e laymah, col- Nor. 12. 
lected from different prisons, were arraigned in two separate bodies. 
They had come prepared to profess their religious belief: to their 
astonishment they were indicted for a conspiracy to murder the 
queen, to overthrow the church and state, and to withdraw the 

(1) " We hare gotten from Campisin know- (2) Howell, ibid. Between the toitorings he 

" ledge of all his peregrioation in England — had been several times called to dispute on reli- 

*' Yorkshire, Lancashire, Denbigh, Northampton, gion, sometimes publicly in the chapel, and 

" Warwick, Bedford, Buckingham, etc. We have sometimes in priTate. Camden says that he hard- 

" sent for his hosts in all countreys. " Letter in ly supported his reputation (expectationem exci> 

Diggcs, Aug. IQ, p. 1581. The confession itself taUm aegre snstinuit, 349); the catholic writers 

may beseen in Strype, iii. 578. He asserted on boast of his success, and appeal to the conver- 

ihe scaflbld that it had been drawn from him by sions by which the conferences were followed, 

the assurance of the commissioners given upon Bartoli, 167. 183. Two of the audience were 

oath, that his harbourers should not be molested, committed to prison, becaose they said that 

(^ridgewater, 65.) They were, however, sum- Gampian "was discreet and learned, and disputed 

moned before the council, as we have seen ; and " very well." Strype's Aylmer, App. ii. 
some ofthemwereimprisoned and severely fined. (3) Bartoli, 160> HowelTs State Triab, 1062. 

Strype, iii. 126. Strype's Parker, 376. Digges, It appears* from numerous instances, that, in the 

390. In his letter to Pound, he expressed his languageortheage, deposition was supposed to 

sorrow for his weakness and credulity. Howell's be included in the meaning of the word " ex. 

State Trials, 1060> " communication," when applied to the queen. 
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subjects from the allegiance due to the sovereign. Eten the par- 
ticulars were specified ; the places, Rome and Rheims ; the time, 
the months of March and April in the preceding year ^ and their 
very journey Hrom Rheims to England, supposed to have been 
begun on the 8th of May last. It is not difficult to account for 
the surprise of the prisoners. Several among them had not been 
out of England for many years ; several had never visited Rheims 
or Rome in their lives ; some had not even seen each other be- 
fore they met at the bar. They declared that, whatever might 
be pretended, their religion was their only offence ; and, in prtK>f 
of the assertion, remarked that liberty had been previously offered 
to each individual among them, provided he would conform lo the 
established church. 
The report of their trial must convince every reasonable man of 

Not. 30 their innocence. Gampian, with his usual ability and eloquence, 
vindicated the missionaries from the charge of disloyalty, and 
showed that not an atom of evidence had been adduced to connect 
himself and his companions with any attempt against the life or 
the safety of the queen. Rut the public mind had been prepared 
to believe in the existence of the conspiracy by a succession of 
arrests^ sermons, and proclamations *, the absence of proof was 
amply supplied by the invectives, the coi^ectures, and the decla- 
mations of the lawyers for the crown -, and the jury, after an hour's 
deliberation, returned a verdict of guilty against all the prisoners 
Before judgment was pronounced, Lancaster, a protestant bar- 
rister, rose and made oath, that Colleton, one of the number, had 
consulted him in his chambers in London on the very day on 
which he was charged with having conspired at Rheims. Colleton 
was remanded ^ the others were adjudged to suffer the death of 
. traitors (1). 

An attempt was, however, made to save the lives of the prisoners. 
Some of the council objected that, lo put to death so many catholic 
priests at a time when the duke of Anjou was in London, would be 
to offer an insult to the prince whom the queen had chosen for 
her husband *, but Rurghley contended that it was necessary to allay 
the apprehensions of the protestants. Let some at least pay the 
penalty of their treason. It would prove to the world that the queeo 
was ready to sacrifice her dearest inclinations to the safety of her 

Dec. I. religion. His opinion prevailed (2). Campian, Sherwin, and Rri- 
ant were selected for execution, and suffered the punishment of 
traitors, asserting their innocence, and praying with their last 
breath for the queen as their legitimate sovereign. The other nine, 
who were permitted to remain several months under sentence of 
death, were repeatedly examined by commissioners, and required 

( State Trials, 1049. 1073. Bridgewater.210. (2) Cainclen, ST9. Bartoli. 309. 
304-307. 
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to declare (beir opinions respecting the deposing power of ttie 
pontiff, and what part they would take in case of an attempt to put 
the papal bull in execution (1). Bosgrate, a Jesuit, Rishton, a 
priest, and Orton, a layman, gave satisfactory answers ; they sayed 
their lites, but did not recover their liberty. The other seven 
replied, that their opinions had nothing to do with the crime for 
which they had been unjustly condemned ; that they were incom- 
petent to determine the controversy between the pope and their 
sovereign ; that they believed, as the catholic church believed, and 
would on all occasions behave as catholic priests ought to behave. 
These answers were deemed evasive; and they all suffered Bifi^y'^io. 
Tyburn, protesting, as their companions had already done, that 
they were innocent of treason, and dutiful subjects to their sove-* 
reign. 

That the conspiracy with which these men were charged was a 
fiction cannot be doubted. They had come to England under a 
prohibition lo take any part in secular concerns, and with the sole 
view of exercising the spiritual functions of the priesthood. This 
they deemed a sacred duly, and for this they generously risked 
their liberty and their lives. Even their principal accuser afterwards 
vindicated their innocence ; and, in excuse for his own falsehood, 
alleged the terror that seized him when he was led to the foot of * 
the rack, and saw himself surrounded with the instruments of 
tortore (2). At the same tinie it must be owned that the answers 
which six of them gave to the queries were far from satisfactory. 
Th^r hesitation to deny the opposing power (a power then indeed 
maintained by the greater number of divines in catholic kingdoms) 
rendered their loyalty very problematical, in case of an attempt to 
enforce the bull by any foreign prince. It furnished sufficient 
reason to watch their conduct with an eye of Jealousy, and to require 
security for their good behaviour on the appearance of danger, but 
could not justify their execution for an imaginary offence. Men are 
not to be put to death now, because it is barely possible that in one 

(1) On the 1st of April the qaeep, to silence the annum for his maintenance, till he could be pro- 
murmurs of the public, issued a proclamation, vided for in the church. (Strype's Grindall, 262.) 
dedaring that Campian and his feUow^prisoners He made many disGoveries, and published a book 
had been justly put to death ; and stating, in 'replete with calumnies against the pontiff and 
proof of their treasonable intentions, the queries the seminarists. Yet he was not produced at the 
which had been put lo him and his companions, trial: soon afterwards he recalled his charges 
and the answers which they bad returned. Both against the missionaries, and crossed the sea to 
may be seen in Howell's Stale Trials, i. 1078, France. At Rouen he was thrown into prison, 
ana in Mr. Butler's Memoirs of the British Catho- whence he wrote several letters to Dr. Alien, and 
lies, i. 200. App. 360. 1 may obsenre, thaUhe confessed (hat all he had said or done proceeded 
answers attributed to Campian are very different from the fear of the rack. " It is not," he says, 
from those which at his trial he asserted that he " 1 assure you, a pleasant thing to be stretched 
had given. " on the rack till the body becomes almost two 

(2) Nichols was a protestant who, going abfoad, "feet longer than nature made it." If we may 
abjured his religion to gain admission into the believe him Stubbs supplied the materials of his 
seminaries, and, being ejected for misconduct, book, and Wilkinson added the marginal notes, 
returned to England. He was immediately arrest- Hopton, lieutenant of the Tower, inserted in his 
ed, and conformed. His conversion was much confession names that he had never heard, and 
talked of. He was described as a Jesuit, and suppressetl some and altered others of hts ao* 
preacher to the pope; and the bidiops were swers. See his letters in Bridgewater, 230— 234.. 
compelled by the council to subacribe 50/. per Also Bartoli, fl9* 137, 138. 
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particular contingency they may prote traitors hereafter. The 
proper remedy would have been to offer liberty of conscience to all 
catholics who would abjure the temporal pretensions of the pontiff. 
But this was an effort of liberality not to be^expected in an intolerant 
age, and from the advocates of a principle which naturally led to 
persecution*, that the catholic worship was idolatry; and that even 
lo connive at idolatry was a damnable crime which could not fail 
to draw down the severest Judgments of heaven both on the queen, 
and the nation (1). 

III. There was nothing in the creeds of the puritans or of the 
catholics which, according to law, could subject them to the pains 
of heresy *, but the anabaptists were still doomed to suffer at the 
'stake underElizabelh, as their predecessors had suffered under her 
father and brother. They formed a numerous sect in the maritime 
provinces of the Netherlands, and under the cover of the Dutch 
church in London, occasionally introduced themselves into Eng- 
land. On three different occasions, thequeen, by proclamation, 
ordered all persons, whether foreigners or natives, who had em- 
braced the opinions of the anabaptists, to leave the kingdom within 
twenty days, under pain of forfeiture, imprisonment, and other pe- 
nalties. At the suggestion of Grindall, bishop of London, domiciliary 
visits were made through all the parishes of the metropolis *, and 
every householder was compelled to return a list of the strangers 
who lodged with him, their occupations, characters, and religious 
principles (2). In 1574 Sandys, his successor, delivered sixteen 
anabaptists to the lord mayor, to be transported out of the kingdom : 
^. B. the next year, on Easter-day, twenty-seven others were appre- 
AprV ^^nd^^l) ^Y ^>s order, at their devotions in a house near Aldgate ; 
and the queen issued a commission to him and the bishop of Ro- 
chester, the master of the Rolls, and two magistrates, to proceed 
against them as suspected of heresy. On examination it was found 
that they rejected the baptism of infants, denied that Christ assumed 
flesh of the Yirgin, and taught that no christian ought to take an 
oath, or to accept the office of magistrate. Some were dismissed 
with a reprimand *, five, on their repentance, were adjudged to bear 
fagots, and to recant at St. Paul's cross ; and one woman and ten 
men were condemned to the flames : of whom the woman saved her 
life by abjuring her errors'; the men, instead of being burnt at the 
stake, were sent out of the kingdom (3). But neither argument nor 
terror could subdue the obstinacy of Peeters and Turwert, who 

(1) See this history, vol. iv. 151» note. Hi. 36, ret^ard in 1588> and Aone Line in 1601. Mr>. 

and Note (Q). Mr. Halkm remarks, as an exte> Welb received sentence of deadi in 1591, and 

nuating circomstance distinguishing this perse- died in prison. Foar other catholic gentlewomen 

cation from that of Mary and of the house of were condemned at different times, but reprieved} 

Austria, that no woman was put to death under two of whom obtained a pardon from James 1< 

the penal code, so far as he remembers. (Const. Challoner, vol. i. 189- 222. 296. 
Hist. i. 197. note.) The fact, however, is, that (2) Strype's Grindall, 122— *124. 
Margaret Qitheroe was executed in 1586, Marga- (d^Stowe, 678. Wright, ii« 9. 
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persisted in maintaining the trutb of their doctrines. The queen, jaiy 15. 
calling to mind '^ that she vas head of the church, that it was her 
^' duty to extirpate error, and that heretics ought to be cut off from 
^^ the flock of Christ, that they may not corrupt others (1),^' signed 
a warrant to the sheriffs ; and the two unfortunate men perished in 
the flames of Smithfteld, amidst the applause ofan immense con- Jaiy 23. 
course of spectators. Four years afterwards, for the profession of a. d. 
similar opinions, Matthew Hammond, a ploughwright, who bad mI^^'o. 
been pronounced an obstinate heretic by the bishop of Norwich, 
was burnt in the ditch of that city *, and in the same place, but after 
an interval of ten years, was also consumed Francis Kelt, a mem- 
ber of one of the universities, who had been convicted of uttering 
blasphemies against the divinity of Christ (2). 

It is now time to return to the unfortunate Mary Stuart. For se- 
veral years, her adversary Morton, under the powerful shield of 
Elizabeth, had reigned without control in Scotland, while the captive 
queen was compelled to suffer all the horrors of a rigorous and pro- 
tracted imprisonment in the castle at Sheffield (3). The number of 
her attendants was diminished, the allowance for her table reduced : 
her correspondence was intercepted and detained by the agents of 
the ministers; and foreigners, frequently even the French ambassa- 
dor, were refused. access to her presence. She was never permitted 
to quit her own apartments, unless it were for the purpose of walk- 
ing in the court-yard, or on the leads ; and then an hour's previous 
notice of her intention was required, that the earl or his countess 
might accompany her. So rigorous a confinement, joined with the 
anxiety resulting from her ignorance of the passing events in which 
she might be deeply interested, rapidly impaired her health, till 
she was compelled through weakness to pass most of her time in- 
bed, and was removed in a chair whenever she wished to change 
her apartment. Elizabeth, though she graciously accepted from her 
captive presents of needle-work and of Parisian dresses, invariably 
eluded or rejected every petition for a mitigation of the severity of 
her confinement (4). 

But if Mary suffered, her i:oyal oppressor was not free from 
uneasiness. She had now convinced herself that her own safety 
was irreconcilable with the deliverance or the escape of the Scottish 
queen ; and the fear of the latter event proved to her an exhaustless 
source of apprehension, of jealousy, and of torment. Among the 
nobility there was no one in whom she reposed greater confi- 
dence than the earl of Shrewsbury. Yet she mistrusted even 
him. She had been formerly warned of the ^^ alluring graces'' of 
Mary (5) ; and she feared that he might be seduced from her 

(1) Rymer, xv. 740, 741. (4) Lodge, ii. 87. 121. 129- 

(2) Stowe, 679. 685. CoUicr, 569. (5) Haynes, 511. She " dojiibted lest her fayre • 

(3) She had been placed there iu Dec. 1570. " speche shuld dysscave him." Lodge, ii. 156. 
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service by the attractions of her rifal. He was frequently re- 
primanded for his supposed negligence; at her recommendation 
he was compelled to take into his household persons whom he 
knew to be spies upon his conduct ; and, while he guarded Mary 
Stuart, he was himself surrounded with guards, the secret agents 
of (he queen, in the neighbourhood of his residence^Cl). 

But, what will probably appear still more extraordinary. Burgh- 
ley himself, the sworn enemy of Mary, the author of most of 
her wrongs, and the adviser of her death, could not escape the 
jealousy of his mistress. On two occasions he had cecourse to 
the waters of Buxton to. relieve the gout Elizabeth persuaded 
herself that the real object of his journeys was to find occa- 
sion of intriguing secretly with Mary. She opened to him her 
suspicion ; reprimanded him in a tone of extreme seyerity, and 
was long before she would giye credit to his repealed denials 
of the charge (2). 

On the part of the Scottish adherents of the captive, the English 
queen was free from alarm, so long as Morton retained the re- 
gency. But his rapacity had excited the murmurs, and his sub- 
mission to Elizabeth had wounded the pride, of the nation. The 
former prompted him to debase the coin, to multiply the for- 
feitures of real or pretended transgressors, and to appropriate 
to his own benefit the property of the church : the latter in- 
duced him to humble himself to the lieutenant of the queen of 
England, in satisfaction for some unintentional offence, arising 
out of an affray on the borders. At length the earls of Argyle 
and Athol obtained access to the young king ; and James, by 
their persuasion, though he was but twelve years old, assumed 
the government, summoned the noblemen of their party to meet 
him in Stirling, and sent to Morton an order to resign his au- 
A.D. Ihorily. He obeyed with apparent cheerfulness; but in three 
Manx's, months his intrigues with the family of Erskine introduced him 
into the castle of Stirling, gave him possession of the royal 
July 16. person, and enabled him, as head of the council, to exercise 
Aug. 14. again the power which he had so recently lost. The two parties 
met with hostile intentions in the field ; they were reconciled by 
the intervention of the English ambassador ; and Athol, the chief 
author of his late disgrace, after an entertainment at Morton's 
table, died in a few days of poison. Secure of the ascendency, 

(1) Lodge, ii. 83.* 85. 116. 163. 275. When rangemento, was compelled to keep it fay hin an 
his daughter-in-law was confined, he christened entire week, before he found a messenger to 
the child himself, that he might not be accused whom he dared to trust it, through the danger 
of introducing strangers, if he had sent for a of its being intercepted and sent to the queen, 
clergyman, 128. 134. '* Who will write, when his letters shall be 

(2) Lodge, ii, 131. 132. To illustrate the sys- '* opened by the way, and construed at pleasure, 
/ tern of espionage which prevailed at this period, " or rather displeasure ? " Harrington to Stand- 

Burghley, though in reality prime minister, en, Feb. 20> 1600. Nngae Ant. i. 309. also 814- 
having occasion to write a confidential letter to 318- 
the earl of Shrewsbury on some domestic ar- 
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lie DOW gaye the reins to his avarice and resentment-, and the *'^' 
chiefs of the Hamiltons, who reposed in security under the protec- j^e^ 
tion of the treaty of Perth, were compelled to save their lives 
by a speedy flight into England. At this moment, however, ap- 
peared an unexpected rival (o awaken his fealousy. Esm6 Stuart, oct. 
lord of Aubiguy, arrived from France : his youth and accom- 
pUshAients captivated James; and the favourite was created first 
earl, then duke of Lennox, and loaded with honours and ap- 
pmntments. He insinuated to the king, that it was the object 
of Morton to convey him into England -, and he sent to France 
for evidence to prove that the late regent had been an accom- 
plice in the murder of Darnley. Morton, on his side, published that 
Lennox was in reality an agent of the duke of Guise-, that the 
object of his mission was to efiTect a change of the national re- 
ligion, to marry James to some foreign princess, and to per- 
suade him to resign the sceptre into the hands of his mother. 
The English cabinet, alarmed for the safety, or believing the a. ». 
representations, of their friend, sent an ambassador to require the ^^^' 
banishment of Lennox : but he returned without an audience, 
because he refused to deliver his message to the king in pre- 
sence of the council. A Scottish ambassador, sent to apologize 
for this conduct, met with similar treatment, and was remanded 
with a sharp expostulation and supercilious admonition from Burgh- 
ley (1). 

Morton still attended the Scottish council. But one morning, 
Stuart, son of lord Ochiltree, falling on his knees, charged him 
in the royal preseitee with the murder of the kingV father. Oni>«c.3i. 
his denial he was confined, first in his own house, afterwards 
in the castle of Dumbarton (2). Elizabeth hastened to serve her 
ally. Randolph, the celebrated sower of sedition and treason, ^-o- 
was despatched to Edinburgh. He solicited the life of Morton jan. is. 
from the king, the council, and the estates ; he described it 
as a favour which the queen deserved in return for the numerous 
benefits which she had conferred upon the nation *, he attributed 
the charge to the Jealousy of a rival ^ and he produced docu- 
ments to prove that Lennox had associated with foreign princes 
to procure the invasion of England. He received for answer that 
his documents were forgeries, and that the king was bound in 
honour to let the trial proceed. Elizabeth ordered a body of 
English troops to march to the borders (3) ; and Randolph exhorted 

( 1) Camden, S64. qnainted, she was saffered to remain at Sheffield. 

(2) On the arrest of Morton in Scotland, it was Probably the seizure of her papers was also 
determined to take Mary out of the custody of the countermanded. 

earl 6f Shrewsbury, and transport her to Mil- (3) " Two thousand foot, five hundred horse, 

borne castle in Derbyshire. At the same time it ** for relief of hir partie in Scotland, and (if) 

was ordered that ail her papers should be seized ** need be." Walsingham to sir Henry Sydney, 

and sent to the queen We haye the instructions Feb. 28, 1581. The reader will notice ** hir par* 

issued on the occasion (Sadler, ii. 349— .^62). «' tie." Sydney Papers. 1.286. 
Yet, for some reason with which we are not ac- 
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the earls of Angus and Marr, and the other lords in the English in- 
terest, to unsheath the sword in defence of their leader. Nor 
was he the only person employed to plead in fovour of Morton, 
and to denounce the pernicious plans of Lennox. The prince 
of Orange commissioned William Mehille, the king of Navarre, 
Bottiwell and Wemyss, to support the representations of the Eng- 
lish agent. But James was inexorable. He summoned all his 
subjects to arms in defence of their country ^ the earl of Angus 
was ordered to retire beyond the Spey, and Marr to surrender 
the castle of Stirling. Stuart, the accuser, was created earl of 
Arran; and Randolph, who had, in two former missions, been 
sent out of the country, now fled to preserve his life (1). The 
queen, unable to raise up a formidable party in Scotland, and 

May. 1. ashamed to make war for the sole purpose of preventing the 
course of public justice^ recalled her forces. 
The proofs against Morton consisted of parole and written evi- 

JOD6 1. dence. The object of the first was to show that he had held a 
consultation respecting the murder of Darnley at Whittinghaih ^ 
that, when it was perpetrated, his cousin and confidential friend 
Archibald Douglas and his servant Binning, were actually em- 
ployed ; and that queen Mary, when she surrendered at Car- 
berry hill, told him to his face that he was one of the assassins. 
The written evidence was his own bond of manrent, or bond 
to save Botbwell from the punishment of murder, produced by 
sir James Balfour, and a paper purporting to be the declaration 
of Bothwell himself on his death-bed in Denmark (2). He was 
found guilty by the unanimous verdict of his peers : but the punish- 
nient of treason was commuted by the king into decapitation. In 
his prison he confessed to the ministers who attended him (but 
at the same time refused to sign the confession), that he had 
been twice solicited by Bothwell, twice by Archibald Douglas, 
to take an active part in the projected murder*, that be had 
declined it, because, though Bothwell alleged the consent of the 
queen, he could produce no written proof of that consent^ but 

(1) See his letter to the chancellor iu Strype» Elizabeth, who sapNesseditt another was snp- 
ii. App. 138>: He says of Morton: ** Nay I cannot posed to have made its way into die Scottish 
** myself wish him any favour, if that be true that court. That published by Keith deserves no cre- 
*< is said of him, and confessed by them in whom dit. From internal evidence it is nothing more 
" he had no small trust." It appears that he was than a memorandum made by sqme nameless 
accused not only of the death of Darnley, but of person, at least five years afler the death of Both- 
poisoning the earl of Athd, and of intending to well, of what had been reported by a Danish 
imprison the king, and to kill Argyle, Leunox, merchant soon after his death. Keith, App. 142 
and Montrose. Ibid. — '145. Camden asserts that the earl often, bot^ 

(2^ Consult Camden, 368' Amot, Criminal Tri- durinir his life and at his death, declared upon 

als, 388. and Foster's letter in Chalmers ii. 97. oath Uie innocence of Mary; "etviveiiset mo- 

From the last, it appears that a declaration of '* riens reginam minime consciam fnisse, rdi* 

Bothwell was produced at the trial. Bothwell ** giosa asseveratione saepenumero contestalus 

died in 1576 A report prevailed, that on his '* est." Camd. 143. ButLaing is positive that 

death-bed he had solemnly declared Mary inno- king James inserted this passage, and that it was 

cent of the murder, and named his real accom- not originally written by Camden. Laing, ii. S2. 

plices. She made attempts to procure a copy of His assertion is merely conjecture ; but, if th« 

this testament as it was called : one was believed fact were so, might not James have learned it 

to have been sent by the king of Denmark to during his rcsidet^e in Denmark ? 
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that he was guilty of haying concealed, through fear, his know- 
ledge of the conspiracy, and of having given to Bothwell, first 
the bond of manrent, and aflerwards another bond to promote 
his marriage with the queen (1). On the scaffold he threw him- 
self on his face, and, by sobs and groans and violent contor- 
tions of the body, manifested the agitation and anguish of his 
mind. What impression the sight made on the spectators, we 
know not; but the ministers who attencled him assure us, that 
these things ^^ were evident signs of the inward and mighty 
*' working of the spirit of God (2)/' Binning suffered the next 
day ; Archibald Douglas, whom Morton had appointed a lord 
of session, found an asylum in England. 

Ever since the arrival of Lennox Elizabeth had watched with 
additional jealousy the conduct of the Scottish queen : after the 
fall of Morton, she thought it necessary to come to a final de- 
termination respecting the fate of her captive. Was Mary, as 
had been formerly devised, to be prosecuted and attainted for 
practices against the life and dignity of the English queen ; or 
was she to be liberated from prison on conditions calculated to 
secure Elizabeth from the dangers which she feared? The lords scpt. 
of the council assembled -, and three days were spent in deli- 
beration. But, whatever had been the previous wish of the queen, 
she ^oon began to waver ; she made objections to every pro- 
posal*, and at last had recourse to the expedient, so familiar to 
weak minds, of freeing herself from present perplexity by post- 
poning her resolution to a later period. When that period ar- 
rived, the same indecision prevailed; Mary was harassed with 
additional questions and fresh demands. The partisans of Elizabeth 
again acquired the ascendency in Scotland *, and new events llir- 
nished new reasons for perpetuating the captivity of the Scottish 
queen. 

To the catholics of England the late revolution in Scotland 
had opened a cheering though fallacious prospect. Groaning under 
the pressure of penal statutes, and despairing of relief from the 
reigning sovereign, they naturally looked forward to the prince, 
who, in all probability would, within the space of a few years, 

(l) It is singular, tluit after all the investiga- Imng, or for political purposes. Mary, indeed, in 

tions and executions which had taken place, it a letter to Elizabeth, roundly asserts that, from 

was still, fourteen years after the death of Darn» the deposition of Morton, and from the deposi- 

ley, a question in what manner he was murdered, tions of those confronted with him, it was plain 

Morton was asked " whidder the king was wir- that all her misfortunes, during her residence in 

** riet or blawin in the aire ?" He called God to Scotland, were caused by the suggestions and 

witness that he did not know. Bannatrne, 498. promises of the agents of the English queen : '* k 

(3) '* He lay on griefe upon his face befoir the *' diye, faire, entreprendre, ct executer ce que 

** place of executione, his bodie making grit re* ** durant mes troubles est advenu audit pays." 

** bounding with sychis and sobbes, quhilk are Jebb, ii. 266> Camden, 387' Camden also informs 

** evident signes of the inward and mightie us that, according to Morton's real confession, 

*' working of the speirt of God/' See the whole he refused to act in the murder without a note 

confession, and the sequel, in Bannatyne's jour- from the queen ; and Bothwell replied that such 

nal, 494 — 517. It lias been contended, that in a note could not .be procured, because the mur- 

this confession, published by the ministers, much der must be perpetrated withont her knowledge, 

was omitted out of tenderness to characters then Camden, t49> 
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succeed to the English throne. By the known hostility of Morton, 
they had been hitherto deterred from presenting themseWes to 
the notice of the Scottish king : the opposite policy of D'Au- 
bigny encouraged them to assure him of their attachment to the 
claim of the house of Stuart ; to solicit his protection in favour 
of their brethren, whom persecution might occasionally drive 
into Scotland ; and to express a hope that, when providence should 
place the sceptre in his hands, he would extend the benefit of 
religious toleration to the best friends of his mother and of him- 
self. Persons, the Jesuit, carried his views much further. He 
argued that, though the prince had been educated by the dis- 
s ciples of Knox, his conversion to the worship of his fathers was 
not improbable. He was only in his fifteenth year. Who could 
^ presume to foresee what impression might hereafter be made on 
his mind by gratitude and interest, by affection for his mother, 
and by his own reading and reflection? With these hopes he 
despatched, first, Waytes, an English clergyman, afterwards Greigh- 
ton, a Scottish Jesuit, to the court at Holyrcod house. They were 
received with kindness by the king, the duke of Lennox, the 
earls of Huntley, Eglinton, and Caithness, and by the barons 
Seton, Ogilby, Gray, and Ferniherst^ and both returned -to Per- 
sons with flattering, though perhaps insincere, promises of the 
royal favour. James was willing to connive at the silent intro- 
duction of the catholic missionaries, to receive one into his court 
as his tutor in the Italian language, and to take under his protec- 
tion such religious , refugees as should bring with them a re- 
commendation from his mother. He also talked of the filial affection 
which he felt towards that unfortunate princess, of his sense of 
the. many wrongs which she had suffered, and of his readiness 
to co-operate in any plan for her deliverance from captivity ^ 
but unfortunately (so he pretended) his enemies had deprived 
him of the means : he was a king without a revenue ; and poverty 
would, at last, compel him, unless he were relieved by the bounty 
of the catholic princes, to submit to the pleasure of Elizabeth. 
A». With this answer Persons and Greighton hastened to Paris, 
May. where they met the duke of Guise, Gastelli the papal nuncio, 
Tassis the Spanish ambassador, Beaton the archbishop of Glas- 
gow and Mary's resident in the French court, Matthieu the pro- 
vincial of the French Jesuits, and Dr. Allen the president of the 
seminary at Rheims. After a long and secret consultation, the 
general opinion was,' that Mary and James ought to be associated 
on the Scottish throne, as joint king and queen-, that, lo con- 
solidate their interests, an agreement between them, consisting 
of several articles (1), should be signed^ and that the pope and 

(l) The purport of the articles was to relieve past offmces, and to secure to them their present 
all Scotsmen from any fear of punishment for rights and possessions—" d'asseurer les rebeUe»- 
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the king of Spain should be solicited to relieve the present pecu- 
niary wants of the young king. It is probable that other pro- 
jects with which we are unacquainted, were also formed. Wk^jat- 
ever they were, they afterwards obtained the assent of the Scottish 
cabinet; Persons hastened to Yalladolid, where he obtained from J^uneis. 
Philip a present of 12,000 crowns for James ; and Creighlon to 
Rome, where the pope promised to pay the expenses of his body- 
guard for twelve months, amounting to one-third of the former 
sum (1). 

When this plan of association was communicated to Mary, 
she not only gave her own consent, but earnestly solicited that 
of her son. It was her wish, she said, to give him, according 
to law, what he now held only by force; to make him of an 
usurper, as he now was, a legitimate king in the estimation of 
other sovereigns. By Lennox and Arran the measure was ap- 
proved; but, if the former supported it with all his influence, the 
latter secretly opposed every obstacle in his power. At the first 
proposal James was alarmed; but when he was assured that Mary 
would leave to him the sole exercise of the sovereign authority 
within the realm, he signified his assent. The captive queen fondly 
attributed it to the affection of the son for his mother ; the result 
showed that it had been drawn from him by considerations of perso- 
nal interest (2). 

Neither the visits of Waytes and Greighton to Edinburgh, nor the 
consultation in Paris, had escaped the prying curiosity of the Eng- 
lish agents ; and all the projects of Persons were extinguished in 
their very birth by the promptitude and policy of Elizabeth's cabinet. 
Under its auspices a new revolution was organized in Scotland (3). 
The earl of Gowrie invited James to his castle of Ruthven, secured Aug. 23. 
the person of the unsuspecting prince, and assumed with his asso- 
ciates the exercise of the royal authority. Of the former ministers, 
the earl of Arran was thrown into prison, and the duke of Lennox 
sought an asylum in France, where he died of poison, or of a 
broken heart (4). The Scottish lords of the English faction ruled 
again without control ; and the preachers from the pulpit pointed 
the resentment of their hearers against the men who had sought to 
restore an idolatrous worship, and to replace an adulteress and assas- 
sin on the throne. 

" de tonte impunity de leurs offences da pass^» " avec bonne et snffisante solicitation da comte 

" et de remettre toates clioses en repos pour I'ad- " mon bon voisin k York." ( Huntingdon.) Jehb» 

** veair sans ancane innovation da chose qnel- ii. 270. See ako Ellis, 2. ser. iii. 97. 

" conqae." Lettre de Marie, Jebb, ii. 274. (4) He was said, probably oo very slight 

(1) See the letters of Persons in More, 113* grounds, to have been poisoned in his passage 
121., Bartoli, 242. 244, and the supplication of Uirongh England. See a letter from Mary in 
the Scottish malcontents in Melville, ISO. Jebb, ii. 537. Mary's agent in Scotland-asserts 

(2) Cotton MSS. Cal. B. iv. 35< ^^X the real cause of his exile was his approval 

(3) In proof of it, Mary, in her letter to Eliza- of the plan of association : ** il ne fast jamais 
beth, appeals to the charges " donnas k vos der- " chass^ pour aultre occasion, qae d'avoir pour* 
*' niers di^puter envoyez en Escosse, et ce que " chass^ la dite association." Mordin, 549* 

'* lesdits deputes y ont sMitieusement praetiqu^ 
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For several weeks ihe Scottish queen was kept in close confine- 
ment, tbat this unexpected event so fatal to her hopes, might be 
concealed from her knowledge. When the communication was at 
last made, it alarmed her maternal tenderness*, she read in her own 
"''''' *' history the fate which awaited her son •, and from the bed, to which 
she was confined by sickness, wrote to Elizabeth a long but most 
eloquent and affecting remonstrance. Having requested the queen 
to accompany her in imagination to the throne of the Almighty, 
their common judge, she enumerated the wrongs which she had 
suffered from her English sister while she reigned in Scotland, on 
her flight into England, after her innocence had been [Proved in the 
conferences at York ahd Westminster, and now, last of all, in the 
captivity of her son. But what injury had she offered to Elizabeth 
to justify such conduct? Let the charge be made: and, if she did 
not refute it, she was willing to suffer the punishment. She knew 
her real and her only crime. It was that she was the nearest rela- 
tion, the next heir to the queen. But her enemies had little reason 
to be alarmed. They had brought her to the brink of the grave, 
and she thought httle now of any other kingdom than the kingdom 
of God. In this situation, therefore, she recommended the interests 
of her son to the protection of her good sister, and earnestly begged 
for her own liberation from prison. But, if she must remain a 
captive, she trusted that at least (he queen would grant her a catholic 
clergyman to prepare her soul for death, and two additional female 
servants to attend on her during her sickness (1). Whether this 
energetic appeal made any impression on the heart of Elizabeth we 
know not ^ it procured no additional indulgence to the royal captive. 

For some time the queen and Henry of France had stood in 
mutual awe of each other. She feared that he might be provoked 
to espouse the cause of Mary ; he, that at the first offence she would 
lend her powerful aid to (he French huguenots. On (his account, 
as long as James suffered himself to be guided by the duke of Len- 
nox, Henry appeared indifferent to the affairs of Scotland ; but now 
that the Scottish king was in the hands of the English faction. La 
Motte Fenelon, and Maigneville were despatched to Edinburgh that 
they might aid the young prince to regain his liberty, advise him 
to call around him the other noblemen and the deputies of the 
burghs, and suggest the necessity of effecting as quickly as possible 
A. ». the association of his mother with himself on the throne. At the 

1583 

Jan. 13. same time, Bowes and Davidson, the English, were instructed to op- 
pose (be French agents; to urge their immediate dismissal; and to 
represent to the king the danger of the measures which they recom- 

(l)ThU letter is abridged by Camden (p. 387)» " apparae des imposlores, qa'on semoit de m»j. 

hut published entire by Jebb, ii. 266. A transla- '* par la conference k laquelle je me sonbmis ; '* 

tion may be seen in Whiuker (iii. 583), and in which undoubtedly mean that her innocence was 

Chalmers (i, 485). It does not, however, gire proved 6/ the conference, 
the real sense of this passage : «• I^ verity estant 
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mended (1). James acted with a dissimulation and vigour not to be 
expected from his years. Having summoned a convention of noble- 
men at St. Andrew's, he took possession of the castle; the number jone 37. 
of his adherents intimidated the opposite faction; an offer of pardon 
to all who had been concerned ^' in the raid of Ruthven'' allayed 
their apprehensions; and the young king recovered with ease the 
exercise of the royal authority. Elizabeth by letter condemned, 
James defended or excused, his conduct, and, during the contro- 
versy, to the surprise of all men, Walsingham himself made his ap- sept. 1. 
pearance at the Scottish court. There seemed no suiBcient object 
to draw that aged statesman from his official situation, and to engage 
him in so long and laborious a journey. He read, however, to the 
Scottish king several lectures on the art of government ; extolled 
clemency as more useful than rigour ; and exhorted James fo banish 
'Mhe enemies of the religion" from his councils and his society. 
But the chief occupation of the ambassador was to study the num- 
bers and resources of the two parlies ; to spread distrust and dis- 
sension in the one, while he united and strengthened the other; to 
distribute with discretion the moneys which he had brought with 
him from England, and to secure partisans with pensions and pro- 
mises. James had received him coldly, and listened to him with sept. 15. 
reserve; a paltry present at his departure proved how little the king 
valued his advice ; and Elizabeth complained to Mary of the disre- 
spect shown to her ambassador, which she resented as shown to 
herself (2). 

This new revolution in Scotland revived the hopes of the royal 
captive, and of her adherents in France. The duke of Guise, Gas- 
telii, the archbishop of Glasgow, Matthieu, and Morgan, held 
another meeting at Paris. The object of their present consultation 
was to devise a plan for the liberation of Mary ; and it was proposed 
that the duke should land with an army in the south of England; 
that James with a Scottish force should enter the northern counties ; 
and that the English friends of the house of Stuart should be sum- 
moned to the aid of the injured queen. This project was com- 
municated to Mary through the French ambassador, to James 
through Holt, the English Jesuit, confined in the castle of Edin- 
burgh (3). The king immediately expressed his assent : but his 
mother, aware that her keepers had orders to deprive her of life if 
any attempt were made to carry her away by force, sought rather 
to obtain her liberty by concession and negotiation. She acquainted 

(i) See the instructions in Hardin, 374. Cam- this consultation the reader is acquainted, except 

den, 395. At Leith they procured the arrest of Morgan. He was a gentleman of Wales, formerlj 

R(4t, a Jesuit, on his way to Rome with despatch* secretary to Mary, and now administrator, with 

es frovi lord Seton, but do not appear to have Charles Paget, brother to lord Paget, of her dower 

drawn any important disclosure from him. in France. The archbishop of Glasgow distrusted 

Wright, ii. 189* or disliked them both. From the former cou- 

(2) Camden, 396> 397. Melville, 135* Sadler, snltation they had been excluded. How Morgan 
ii. 374* Jebb, ii. 535> 536. came to be admitted to this, 1 know not. 

(3) See Murdin, 496. With all the persons at 
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Elizabeth with her design of transferring all her rights to her sod ; 
threw the blame of his late behaviour to Walsingham on the minis- 
ters, who abused his good nature and inexperience ; repeated the 
offers which she had made the year before ;' and proposed a league 
of perpetual amity between the two crowns, to be concluded in 
Scotland, through the mediation of Castelnau the French ambas- 
sador. Elizabeth seemed to acquiesce^ (he English ministers sub- 
mitted to the pleasure of their sovereign ; and Castelnau predicted 
. a favourable result. But it was the misfortune of Mary to depend 
on men who were swayed by no other consideration than personal 
interest. Though Henry had authorized the ambassador to under- 
take the commission, though he furnished him with instructions 
such as the Scottish queen had solicited, yet he privately admonished 
him to obstruct any treaty which, by freeing Elizabeth from appre- 
hension on the part of Scotland, might place her at liberty to support 
Dm. 19. the protestants of France (1 ). Castelnau deemed it prudent to relax 
his exertions ; the Scots of the English faction argued the point with 
the queen ; reports were circulated of the projected invasion ; and 
ElizaJ)eth was taught to believe that the discharge of the captive 
must prove injurious to her honour, and interests : to her honour, 
because her Scottish friends would infallibly be sacrificed to the 
resentment of Mary ^ to her interests, because the mother and son 
would probably devote themselves to the cause of Spain, the former 
by a marriage with Philip, the latter by a marriage with the daugh- 
ter of that monarch. Elizabeth^ with her characteristic incon- 
stancy, changed her resolution, and the cup of promise was again, 
for the twentieth time, dashed from the lips of Mary Stuart (2). 

But the English queen herself experienced at this period consi- 
derable disquietude, ft*om her knowledge of the design of the duke 
of Guise, combined with her ignorance of his associates and re- 
sources. She not only suspected the captive at Sheffield^ she 
dreaded the disaffection of her subjects of the catholic communion. 
During the last two years the laws against them had been enforced 
with unexampled severity. The scaffolds were repeatedly drenched 
with the blood of priests executed as traitors ^ and in several counties 
the prisons were crowded with recusants of ancient and noble fami- 
lies. In the event of invasion could she rely on the loyalty of men 
suffering under such oppression? Would they not imitate the 
protestants of Scotland, France, and the Netherlands, who had 
risen in arms against their catholic sovereigns? To discover the 
extent of the danger, and to guard against the designs of the disaf- 
fected, her chief dependence was on the industry and ingenuity of 
Walsingham, who, nurtured in intrigue himself, was the better 
qualified to detect and unravel the intrigues of others. Secret agents 
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(0 See his letter in Jebb, ii. 54S. (2) Jebb, ii. 532. 545. 
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iQ his pay were spread over the continent. They redded in the 
most frequented ports, insinuated iheoiselYes into the coancilft of 
princes, and even studied as ecclesiastics in the English senuDaries. 
Other spies at home, prompted by the prospect of reward, haanted 
the houses of the principal catholics. They represented themsdyes 
as confidential agents of Mary or of her partisans, delivered oounter- 
feil letters that they might receive answers, and sought, by every 
artifice, to discover the secret dispositions of men, or to allare (hem 
to (he commission of crime. It became^ according to the testimony 
of Camden, difficult for the most loyal and the most cautioos to 
elude the snares which were laid for their destruction (1). The 
first victim was Arden, a gentleman of an ancient family in War- 
wickshire, whose misfortune it was to have incurred the ennity of 
Leicester, by refusing to sell a portion of his estate for the accom- 
modalion of that powerful favourite. In the progress of the quarrel . 
he had the imprudence to brave the resentment of Ms antagonist : 
he rejected the earFs livery, which was worn by the n^ghbouring 
gentlemen^ he opposed him in all his pursuits in the county, and 
was accustomed to speak of him with contempt as an upstart, an 
adulterer, ancji a tyrant. Arden's daughter had married Somer- 
ville, a neighbouring catholic, subject to fits of insanity. In one of , 
these he attacked, with a drawn sword^ two men on the highway ; 
and, at^the same time, declared, so it was reported, that he would 
murder every protestant, and the queen as their head. Somerville 
was soon lodged in the Tower \ and in a few days was followed by oct. so. 
his father and mother-in-law, his wife, his sister, and Hall, a mis- 
sionary priest. Arden and Hall were put to the torture : the former ^ot. 24. 
persisted in maintaining his innocence i from the lalter was drawn 
a confession that Arden had, in his hearing, wished the queen were 
in heaven. On this slender proof, conjoined with the previous con- 
duct of Somerville, that gentleman. Hall, Arden, and Arden's wife, 
were convicted pf a conspiracy to kill the queen. Soiaervilie, on 
pretence of insanity, was removed to Newgate^ and found, within oec. 19. 
two hours, strangled in his cell^ Arden, the next day, suffered ihe 
punishment of a traitor. The justice of his execution was generally 
quest.ioned ; and the pardon granted to the others strengthened the 
belief that his blood was to be charged not to his guilt, but to the 
veageance of Leicester, who gave the lands of his victim to one of 
his own dependents (2). 

About the same time^ if the information reomved by Walsingham 
were correct, Charles Paget, an exile, and brotlier to the lord Paget, 
ventured to land on the coast of Sussex, under the assumed name 

(1; Camden, 411. treatise on schism, in which the maidx of ho> 

(3) Camden, 405. Bridgewater, 317. Rishton's noor were exhorted..to kill the queeo, as Jadith 

Diarium. Dugdale's Warwickshire, 681* About had killed Holofernes. (Camden, 4il.) 1 shal) 

the same time, Jan. 11th, was executed Carter, a transcribe the passage in note (R), at the end of 

printer. Be was charged with having printed a the volume. ^ 

V. 13 
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of Mope. Soon afterwards a letter, written by Morgan, fell into the 
N.>v. IT. hands 'Of the secretary. Francis and George, sons of sir John 
Throekmorton, whom the hostility of Leicester had, on some 
trifling pretext, removed from his office of chief justice of Chester, 
were immediately apprehended and sent to the Tower : the lord 
Paget and Charles Arundel fled beyond the sea (1 ) ; and the earl of 
Northumberland with his son, and the earl of Arundel with his 
*• B. countess, uncle, and brother, were summoned and repeatedly exa- 
j*t^i mined before the council. These, if they did not convince, at least 
silenced, their adversaries. Paget and Arundel protested that they 
had fled, not through consciousness of guilt, but to elude the snares 
laid for them by the cunning and malice of Leicester (2). Even the 
two Threckmortons persisted in the most solemn asseverations of 
their innocence. In the meanwhile Stafford, the ambassador in 
France, had laboured, but in vain, to discover some trace of the 
projected invasion. Not a single soldier was levied; no preparation 
whatever had been made (3). But, if his report contributed to lull, 
an intercepted, and in all probability forged, letter from the Scottish 
Apr. 4. court to Mary awakened the apprehensions of Elizabeth. The 
writer informed the royal captive that James approved the plan of 
the duke of Guise, was resolved to expose his own person in the 
attempt, had received a promise of 20,000 crowns to raise an army, 
and was desirous of knowing on what English noblemen and gentle- 
men he might rely for assistance (4). It was probably owing to 
this letter that Francis Throckmorton was brought to trial. He had 
thrice suffered the rack without making any disclosure ; when he 
was again led to that engine of torture he confessed that two cata- 
logues, said to have been found in one of his trunks, had been 
written by him ; that one contained the names of the chief ports, 
Xhm other of the principal catholics, in England ; that they were in- 
tended for the use of Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, to further 
the enterprise of the duke of Guise; and that he had devised a plan 
with that minister to enable the catholics, at the moment of inva- 
sion, to levy troops in the name of the queen, then to declare against 
her, and, unless she would consent to tolerate the catholic worship, 
to attempt the siAversion of the government (5). With this confes- 
sion in his band, Burghley accused the Spaniard of having violated 
his duty and practised against the state. Mendoza replied, with 
warmth, that the charge was false and calumnious ; that he was the 
person who had to complain of insidious and traitorous policy ; and 



(l) Amndel liad lent money to tlie queen of 
Sc<it«. Murdin, 438. 

(3} Camden, 411. Hardwicke Papars» i. 313. 

(3) Hardwicke Papers, i. 19T- Mardin, 389. 
397. It u plain, from the letters of Henry III. to 
his ambassador in England, that he was resolred 
to preserve peace with Elizabeth; but to her de- 
mand that he shonld deliver to her the Pa gets, 
Amndel, Morgan, etc., he replied that they were 



exiles on account of religion, and that she had 
never given up to him the rebels who soagfac 
protection from her ; but that, if any Englishmen 
in France could be proved to have conspired 
against her, he would punish them to her satis* 
faction. Egerton, 35> 3$. 

(4) Sec it in Sadler's Papers, ii. 375. 

(5) Soiners' Tracts, i. p. 314. 
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that Burghley bad intercepted the treasure, aided the rebels, and, 
by the means of pirates, plundered the subjects of his sovereign. 
The two ministers parted in anger*, and the Spaniard, ^K)ntaneously , 
or by force, leaving the court, retired to Paris, where, for many 
years, he gratified his resentment, by lending the aid of his in- 
fluence and abilities to those who sought the ruin of Elizabeth (1). 

Throckmorton, on his trial, pleaded that his confession was in-- 
sufficient to convict him, because, by the 13th of the queen, it was 
required that the indictment should be laid within six months after 
the commission of the offence, and should also be proved by the 
oaths of two witnesses. The judges replied that he was indicted, 
not on the 13th of Ihe queen, but on the ancient statute of treasons, 
which neither required witnesses, nor limited the time of prosecu- 
tion. Surprised at this answer, he exclaimed that he had been de- 
ceived ; that the whole of his confession was false *, that it had been 
subscribed by him to escape the torment of the rack, and under the 
impression that it could not effect his life. After condemnation his 
life was spared, till he once more confessed his guilt ; then he was 
led to execution : but on the scaffold he again revoked his confes- 
sion, calling God to witness, that, as it had been extorted from him, 
in the first instance, by the fear of torture, so it had been drawn 
from him in the second by the hope of pardon. The government 
thought proper to publish a tract in justification of his punishment. 
The proofs which it furnishes might then be deemed sufficient -, in 
ihe present day they would be rejected with contempt from any 
court of justice (2). 

While the ministers thus punished a doubtful conspiracy at home, 
they were actively employed in fomenting a real conspiracy abroad. 
Alarmed at the connexion of James with the duke of Guise, at bis 
professions of attachment to his mother, and at his marked disre- 
gard of the admonitions of Elizabeth, they earnestly sought to 
restore and to recruit the English faction in Scotland. The intrigues 
of Walsingham were supported by the gold of the queen (3) ; the 
preachers appealed from their pulpits to the piety or the fonatici^m 
of their hearers^ and the chiefs began to arm their retainers^ when 
the king, who felt his throne tremble under him, commanded^ by Mar. 2. 
proclamation, all persons concerned in the ^^ raid of Ruthven,'' to 
quit the realm. Gowrie promised obedience, but loitered, under 
different pretexts, in the town of Dundee : hisjaccomplices, the earls 

(1) Gonsalt Elizabeth's declaratioa in Strype, tlemen, Shelkj, Pierpoint, Brnmmelholme, Lay- 

iii.-153' App. 43* Amoag other things, Mendoza ton, etc., were, at this time, thrown into the 

charged a certain counsellor (Leicester) with Tower, probably on similar charges or sospi* 

having engaged the brother of a certain earl cions. See Bishton's Diary at the end of Sanders. 

(Sussex^ in a plot to mnxder don John of Austria. (3) " Ses mauvaises sub^ts paissez par la 

Ibid. " bonne royne d'Anglelerre, cherchent de jour 

(2^ Camden, 413. Throckmorton was racked "en aultre I'occasion d 'avoir sa personne entre 

for the first time on the 23rd of Nov., and then " leurs traiteretises mains." Intercepted letter to 

twice on 2nd of Dec. Several other catholic gen- Mary, in Sadler, ii. 375. 
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of Angtts and Hair, appeared at the head of a l>ody of insurg^rta. 
Apr. 13. f£^^ g^gp ^ stubborn conflict, was made prisoner : ^ley^ Ihougli 
they had surprised the town and the castle of Stirlii^, abandoned 
both at the approach of the royal army. Elizabeth had resolved lo 
aid her friends with an English feme : but its advance was retarded 
by a strong remonstrance from the French ambassador; and ttae 
design was laid aside at the arrival of intelligence that Cowrie had 
'^^ '- ^ been executed as a traitor, and that his associates had sough! an 
asylum in England. While Walsingharo secretly provided for Ibeir 
support, the queen interceded in their favour : but James, under tbe 
direction of Arran, a bold, though rapacious minister, rejected her 
"**'*^® prayer; and the Scottish parliament, having pronounced them re- 
bels, confiscated their property (1). 

The cause of Mary had never worn so favourable an appearance 
as it did at the present moment. The English faction in ScoUand 
was extinct : her son was believed to be at her devotion ; Elizabeth, 
anxious to be freed from apprehension, earnestly sought an ag^ree- 
ment ; and even Walsingham, now that his other plans had failed, 
expressed his approbation of the tenns offered by the queen of 
Scots (2). James had named the master of Marr, one of his favou- 
rites, to proceed to the English court; and permission had been 
obtained that Nau, the French secretary of Mary, should meet him 
as her agent. Little doubt was entertained that these ministers, 
through the mediation of the French ambassador, would successfully 
conclude the treaty so often begun and so often interrupted. But 
there always happened something to disappoint tbe expeclations of 
the unfortunate queen. Greighlon, the Scottish Jesuit, and Abdy, a 
Scottish priest, both on their way to ttieir native country, had been 
s.pt. 16. captured by a Butch cruiser; and, though Scotland was not at war 
with any other power, were conducted as prisoners to England. In 
the Tower, and in presence of the rack, Greighton disclosed all 0ie 
particulars of the projected invasion which had so long alarmed 
Elizabeth (3). The enemies of Mary improved the opportunity to 
agitate her mind with new and unfounded apprehensions; and a 
plan of association was composed, the subscribers of which bound 
themselves to pursue, unto death, not only every person who should 
attempt, but also every person in favour of whom any other shouM 
attempt, the life of the queen. The latter clause was evidently 
directed against Mary Stuart ; and while it affected to make the Hf^ 
of one queen security for that of the other, placed the former witln 

(1) Jebb, ii. 648. 553. Sadler, it. 395. 399. ii. 401. (I suspect a paper in Strype is a traosli 
405. Camden, 408> tion of it. Strype, iii. 414.) In his confeisiott I 

(2) " Wberwith 1 see no cawse but that her detailed all the particulars of the consultatioa £. 
<* majestic shuod rest satysfied." Sadler, ii. 420. Paris ; but added, that the iovasion w«s j^ost 

(3) Creighton had torn his papers, and thrown poued titi the troubles in the FiOW Covaitri 
them into the sea, but the fragments were col- should be ended. Sadler, ibid. This condnci 
lected, and among them a paper, written in Creighton furnished Morgan with a specio 
Italian alwut two years before, showing how ground of complaint against Person* and 1 
England might be snccessfally inTaded. Sadler> friends. Murdin, 496. 
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out resource al Ibe mercy of her enemies ; who migbl, at any mo- 
ment, plead a pretended plot in Justifieation of her murder. When oct. 21. 
the bond of association was read to her, she heard it as her death- 
warrant : bat, recovering herself, she offered to add her signature 
lo the list of subscribers, as fiir as it were applicable to herself. This 
offer was not accepted : but eopies were dispersed through the 
kingdom, and were signed by every man who had anything to fear 
from the displeasorev ^ anything to hope from (he favour, of his 
sovereign (1). 

It was owing, perhaps, lo the peculiar circumstances in which 
the king of Scotland had been placed from his infency, or to the 
education which he bad received from his tutors, that he felt ftone 
of those generous sentiments which usually glow with so much 
ardour in the bosom of youth. At the early age of sixteen he was 
become a perfect master in the art of dissimulation, and knew no 
othqr a^oUves of conduct but personal gratificaiioa and personal in- 
terest. He had long negotiated with his mother, his cousin of Guise,^ 
the king of Spun, and the pontiff. To aU these he professed a 
strong partiality for the catholic worship •, a desire to be lawfully 
associated on the throne with his mother ; and a resolution to riric 
his life in order to procure her liberty . By these protestations he 
obtained the only thing he sought, repeal presents in money : but 
his sincerity al last was doubted ; their liberality became checked, 
and he determioed to play a similar game with the English qij^en. 
Gray, master of Marr, his new ambassador, was ordered not to Join 
the secretary of Mary, but to negotiate apart. Gray professed the 
catholic creed, and always held himsdf out as the devoted servant 
of Mary. He had been sent to Paris with a recommendation to her 
friends from Holt, and had there been admitted into the confidence 
of Persons and the archbi^op of Glasgow, from whom he learned 
all their intrigues and plans for the liberation of the Scottish queen. 
On his introduetion to the £nglM court, he was received coldly by 
EHuAeth, and stiU more coldly by her ministers. But his conduct 
soon removed their prejudices against him. He assisted at the 
esldtrfished service ; he quarrelled with Nau \ he betrayed to Eliza- 
beth the secrets which had been intrusted to his fidelity at Paris. 
When by these arts he had gained the royal favour, he suggested, 
as the means of ^^ knitting a closer amity,'* a marriage between the 
EagUsb queen and his sovereign, and demanded fbr the latter «n 
amual pension, with a declaration that he was the seeond person 
In the realm. He could not expect to succeed in all these proposal : 
bat he obtained his principal object, a supply of mooe)r, with a 
promise of more, in proportion to the subsequent.' services of 
James (2). 

fl^ Sadler, ii. 4S0, 431. Camden, 418. 546' 55T. Tliough classed by f lie editor anion {; 

(2) Foftleuay's account to Mary, in Murdiii, the docmiieutfi of 1586, it belongs to the year 
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Bot though Elizabeth could fiud money to purchase the friendship 
of the king, and the services of his favourite, her exchequer was 
said to be empty ] and want, or the apprehension of want, compelled 
her to make an appeal to the benevolence of her subjects. A new 
parliament (the last by successive prorogations, had continued 
during the space of eleven years) was summoned to meet in the 
autumn. The more important transactions of the session may be 
arranged under four distinct heads. 1*". A liberal aid was granted of 
six shillings in the pound, by the clergy, to be paid in tliree years, 
and of one subsidy and two fifteenths by the temporally. 2"*. For the 
greater safely of the queen, it was proposed that, in case of invasion, 
or any attempt to injure the royal person, the individual by whom 
orybr whom the attempt was made, should forfeit all right to the 
succession, and should be pursued to death by all the queen's 
subjects. This bill was plainly the counterpart of the association, 
and liable to the same objections. Why should Mary, a captive in 
close confinement, be made to answer, with the loss of her rights 
and of her life, for the conduct of men whom she had not the power 
to control, and of whose designs she might probably be ignorant? 
Elizabeth felt the injustice of the measure; and a royal message was 
received, suggesting several important amendments. By the act, as 
it ultimately stood, the associators were restrained from pursuing to 
the death any person who had not previously been pronounced, by a 
court of twenty-four commissioners, privy to the treason ; Mar}' and 
her issue were rendered incapable of the succession, only in the 
case of the queen suffering a violent death *, and the words of the 
association already subscribed were ordered to be explained accord- 
ing to the provisions of the present statute (1). d"". The puritan 
members among the commons, though less bold than their prede- 
cessors, did not remain silent. Since (he last session the depriva* 
tions of non-conforming ministers had been multiplied under the 
direction of archbishop Whitgin; the queen had appointed a new 
ecclesiastical commission with additional and more formidable 
powers; and the sufferers ceased not to harass both the parliament 
and convocation with long and eloquent petitions for redress. 
Motions on religious subjects occupied much of the time of the 
lower house ; and bills were introduced to enforce the observance 
of the sabbath, (o repress idleness, incontinence, and adultery, to 
abelish the administration of the oath ex officio, to regulate pro- 
ceedings in the bishops' courts, to do away plurality of benefices, 
and to reform the discipline and morals of the clergy. But the queen 
still considered every attempt to legislate on ecclesiastical matfers 
as an invasion of her prerogative. By the influence of the court, 
most of these bills were rejected on the first reading; and of those 

J&84. See also Sadler, ii. 420. 400. Camden, (l) Stat, of Realm, iv. 703. 
431. See note (R) at tlie end. 
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lifhich passed (he commoDs, some were thrown oiil by the lords ; 
and (he others, though they struggled (hrough (he iiouse in defiance 
of the ministers, did not, in any one instance, obfain the royal as- 
sen(. 4*". The catholics, though hardly a month had been suffered 
to pass in which the scaffolds did not stream wi(h their blood (1), 
were doomed to suffer additional severities. The conspiracies, 
whether real .or pretended, of Arden and Throckmorlon, had 
(hrown (he nation into a ferment^ both the zealots and the alarmists 
called for measures of precaution and yengeance ; and their wishes 
were amply gratified by a statute, which enacted that, if any clergy- 
man born in the queen's dominions, and ordained by authority of 
(he bishop of Rome, were found within the realm after (he expira- 
tion of forty days, he should be adjudged guilty of high treason^ 
that all persons aiding or receiving him should be liable to tbe 
penalties of felony ^ that whosoever knew of his being in the king- 
dom, and did not discover him within (welve days, should be fined 
and imprisoned at the queen's pleasure ^ (hat all students in the 
catholic seminaries, who did not return within six months after 
proclamation to that effect, should be punished as traitors; that 
persons supplying them with money in any manner should incur a 
premunire; (hat parents sending their children abroad without 
license should forfeit for every such offence one hundred pounds ; 
and that children so sent to seminaries should be disabled from in- 
lieridng the property of their parents (2) 

On the third reading of this bill, Dr. Parry, a Welshman and a nd. i?. 
civilian, rose in his place, and described it ^' as a measure savour- 
^^ ing of treasons, full of blood, danger, and despair t» English 
^^ subjects, and pregnant with fines and forfeitures^ which would go 
^' to enrich, not the queen, but private individuals." The boldness 
of this speech, at a time when no other member dared to open his 
mouth, excited universal astonishment; but the sequel made the 
conduct of Parry appear still more strange and mysterious. By (he 
house he was given in custody to the serjeanl; the next^ay he ob- 
tained his liberty at the command of the queen, who slated that he 
had explained his motives partly to her satisfaction ; and f et, within 
six weeks afterwards, he was conducted a prisoner to the Tower, i585. 
on a charge of high treason (3). 

Neither the rank nor ahilKies, (he viriues nor vices, of Parry, 
could entitle him to the notice of posterity \ but his real or supposed 
crime, or rather the use which was made of thai crime, Jhas ren- 
dered him a distinguished person in the history of this reigp. Ho 
Wis a protestant, born in Wales, of an ancient family by his own 
account, of obscure parenlage if we may believe others. From the 
service of the earl of Pembroke he passed (o that of the queen ; and 

(i) Duriug llie three last years live-and-lwenly (2) Camdon, 432. Stat, of Realm, iv. 7ttf . 
had suffered. Challoner, fi9. 163. (3) D'Ewes's Jour "a],4iO. 
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by the appointment of lord Burgbley bad resided several years in 
different parts of the continent, to collect and transmit secret inlet- 

^. „. ligence for the use of that minister. He returned to England married 

'"^' a rich widow, spent her fortune; and, to extricate himself from 
debt, broke into (he apartment of his principal creditor, whom he 
attempted to murder, and wounded desperately in the affray. He 
was saved from the death which he had merited, probably by Cbe 
influence of his patron, under whose auspices he resumed his 
former employment of a spy* From the correspondence between 

*^^^' them, it appears that both were equally discontented, he with the 
gmaliness of his allowance, Burghley with the unimportance of his 
discoTeries. Stimulated by the complaints of the latter, he sought 
to insinuate himself iiito the confidence of the catholic exiles, by 
pretending to become a convert to their creed ; and with that view 
applied at Lyons to Creightoo, with whom the reader is already 
acquainted. Being reconciled by that Jesuit, he revealed to him his 
ardent wish to free the English catholics from the persecution 
which they suffered ; and his readiness to kill the queen with his 
own hand, if he could only persuade himself that it were lawful 
before God. Creighton assured him that it was not : Parry began 
to argue the point ; but the Scot was positive, and the next day 

«.» departed to his usual residence at Chamberry. From Lyons the 
impostor proceeded to Venice, and addressed himself to Palma, 
another Jesuit, who refused to listen to his proposals, but con- 
. ducted him to Campeggio, the papal minister. Parry pretended 
that he had secrets of great importance to communicate at Rome, 
but previously required from the pontiff a passport in the most 
ample form. Before it arrived, on the receipt of some intelligence 
which alarmed him, he fled out of Italy, returned to Paris, and 
was again '' reconciled." Here he revealed his pretended design 
of killing the queen to Morgan, by whom, if we may believe him, 
it was approved (1) ^ but, again affecting to feel a scruple of con- 
science as. to the lawfulness of the deed, he was advised to consult 
Persons and Allen. The first of these he refused to see*, and when 
he was introduced to the latter, he had not the courage to put the 
question. He made the experiment, however, on Waytes, and some 
other English priests, who all condemned the design ^ and, being 
^. „. foiled in this attempt, procured from Morgan an introduction to 

ilu*l ^^® nuncio Raggazeoni, to whom he gave a letter for Cardinal 
Como, the Roman secretary of stale, and from whom he received a 
promise tiiat the answer should be forwarded to him in England. 

(1) Mary Stoart declared fliat she did not be- <* yea and my nay, and having no letter or cipher 

lieve Parry's accusation of Morgan. She thought " of his to charge him." Strype, ill. App. lOS. 

him incapable of such a crime. Jebb, ii. 675. The ministers printed Parry's letter, but were 

Parry, in his letter to the queen, observes, ** that careful to omit this passage ; it was first paUi&hed 

" it wiU not be in his i>ower to fasten this charge by Strype from the original. 
" npon Morgan : the proof depending upon his 
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Parry now returned -, made to Elizabeth, in the presence of Barghley 
and Walsingham, a pompous though obscure narrative of his 
services; maintained that he had been solicited by the pope to 
murder the queen ^ and in a fow weeks gave to her the answer of 
the eardinal Gomo, in testimony of his veracity. This, however, 
proved to be no more than a civil answer to a general offer of ser- 
vice : neither his letter nor that of the cardinal contained the re» 
motest ailusioii to the murder (1)^ and, to his surprise, when he 
demanded a pension from the queen, he was told that he had done 
nothing to deserve a reward. His wants increased -, he petitioned 
for the mastership of St. Catherine's hospital, and harassed the 
council with requests, tiU necessity compelled him to return to his ^^^^ 
former habits, and to set on foot a new intrigue (2). It was neces- sept. 3. 
sary to give this account of Parry, that, from a previous acquain- 
tance with his character, the reader might be better able to judge 
of the mysterious affair which followed. 

Among the exiles in the pay of the English government, was 
Edmond Neville, of the family of the earls of Westmoreland, who, 
as long as Persons resided at Rouen, had been employed to watch 
the motions of that enterprising Jesuit. Neville had lately obtained 
permission to come to England. He claimed the inheritance of the 
last lord Latymer ; but met with a powerful antagonist in the eldest 
son of lord Burghley, who was in actual possession of the estate. 
To this man Parry attached himself, and, while he described him 
lo the queen as a dangerous and suspicious character, sought to 
drive him to despair, by persuading hiii\ that Burghley was his 
;nortal enemy. They soon grew intimate ^ they swore to be secret 
and true to each other ^ they talked of different projects, some for 
the delivery of the queen of Scots, others for the assassination of 
Elizabeth. It appears to have been a trial of skill between two ex- 
perienced impostors, which should be able to entangle the other in 
the toils. Neville succeeded. He denounced Parry : they were con- ^.d. 
fronted ^ and the Welshman, after a faint denial, acknowledged that ^[^^\ 
he had solicited Neville to assassinate the queen. 

(1) The letter of the cardinal furnished a pre- 252. 259. Rolinshed, 1388. His confession, ibid, 
teuce for the most violent declamation against and State Trials, i. 1095. Banoli,286— 289;and 
the pope, 'as if he had been acquainted with the Camden, 427^430- it is a singular fact that 
dedgn to kill the qneen, and had granted a par- Barghley placed so much confidence in Parry, 
don for it beforehand. The fact, however, is, that that when his wife's nephew, Anthony Bacon, 
Vtery in his letter never alluded to the design, began his travels, the lord treasurer wrote to 
He yierety said that he was reluming to England , the young man, and advised him to contract and 
and hoped to atone for his past misdeeds by his cultivate an intimate acquaintance with Parry, 
sdnequent services to the catholic church, who was then at Paris. Leicester immediately 
Bartoli, 288. Discovery of Sqnyer's fiction, p. 4. infonned the queen that Bacon was the friend of 
The answer of th^ cardinal may be seen in auexileandtraitor; but Burghley convinced her 
Sadler, ii. 500. In it the pope exhorts him to that neither the religion nor the loyalty of his 
peisevere in his good intentions, and grants the nephew would be shaken in the company of 
indulgence which he had asked for, that which Parry. Birch, from the original letters, vol. i. p. 
was osnally granted to persons on their recou- 12, 13. As late as October 24th, 1583» we have a 
filiation. letter from Parry to Burghley, giving him a 

(2) This account of Parry is taken from his goodcharacterofyoungWm. Cecil and his tutor, 
letters in Strype, ii. 593. 648. Hi. 79. 82. 188. Lansdowne MSS. No. 39—43. 
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Feb. 14. In the Tower he made a long confession, and wrote several letters 
Feb. 18. to Elizabeth and her ministers. To an ordinary reader they bear 
the marks of a distempered mind : though perhaps those to whom 
they were addressed might, fi*om their knowledge of his previoos 
conduct, explain the contradictions with which they seem to abound. 
The sum of his confession was, that Morgan had urged him to 
murder the queen ; that cardinal Como, in the name of the pontiff, 
had approved the project *, that the sight of Elizabeth, and the con- 
sideration of her virtues, had induced him to repent^ but that the 
perusal of a work by Dr. Allen had revived bis traitorous resolution, 
and led him to propose the design to Neville. At his trial, buoyed 
up with the hope of pardon, he pleaded guilty : his concession was 
read; and the chief justice prepared to pass sentence. At that mo- 
ment, overcome with terror, he exclaimed that he was innocent -, 
Feb. 35. that his confession was a tissue of falsehoods extorted from, hrm by 
threats and promises ; that he had never harboured a thought, and 
that Como had never given any approbation, of the murder. His 
petition to withdraw his plea being refused, judgment was pro- 
nounced ; and the unhappy man exclaimed that, if he perished, his 
blood would lie heavy on the head of his sovereign. 
Mar. 3. Qu thc scaffold, which was erected in the palace yard, he re- 
newed the protestation of his innocence. Topcliffe, the noted pur- 
suivant, objected the letter of the cardinal. '* O, sir" replied Parry, 
'' you clean mistake it. I deny any such matter to be in the letter, 
^^ and I wish it might be truly examined and considered of.'' Being 
told to hasten, he repeated the Lord's prayer in Latin, with some 
other devotions, the cart was drawn away ; and the executioner, 
catching him at the first swing, instantly cut the rope, and butchered 
him alive (1). 

It is a matter of doubt whether Parry were guilty or not. The 
queen at first thought that be had mentioned the project to Neville 
for the sole purpose of sounding Neville's disposition (2) ; she was 
afterwards induced to believe that he was a dissembler, who sold 
his services to both parties, and who would, had he not been 
prevented, have imbrued his hands in her blood. However that 
may be, no man can deny that, for his former crimes, his com- 

(O See the authentie account gSYen to Bargh- murder of the queen to " a dangerous and su- 

ley ia Strype, iii. 351. It adds: "when his ** spicious character in order to try him?" 

. ** heart was taken out he gare a great groan."— > Camden, 437. 3*. He hinted as much on the 

It has been supposed that Allen's booli, to which scafFold : *< this is my last farewell to you all. I 

he alluded in his confession, ** justified and re- *< die a true servant to queen Elizabeth. For any 

** commended the murder of heretical princes." " evil thought that I had to harm bT, it never 

This is a mistake. Alien wrote no snoh work. " came into my mind. She knoweth tt : and her 

Parry referred to Allen's answer to Burghley, ** otm conscience can tell her so, 1 concealed it This 

concerning which, see note (Y\. ** intrigue with Neville) upon confidence of her 

(3) I am inclined to think tnat Parry acted in *' majesty, to whom I hid before bewrayed what 

this instance with her permission. 1*. He had ** I had been solicited to do." 4". He sends his 

told her that Neville was ** a dangerous and sus. letter to the onfcen thus : ** remember your im- 

'• picioas character i " 2*« On Parry's apprehen- ** tattaxMt^'iairf, chiefly overthrown bj jour hand." 

sion she insisted tiiat the first question put to This, Lowevcir, was suppressed by the ministers 

htm shovld b^ this : Have you not proposed the in the printed copies. Strypc, iii. App. 103. 
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plex and suspicious intrigues, and his base attempts to inveigle 
others into conspiracies that he might have the merit of betraying 
them, he amply deserved to die, though he might be innocent of 
the oifence for wtuch he suffered. 

The conviction of Parry, and still more the supposed approbation 
of his crime by the pontiff, were thought to justify the severity of 
the penal larws now in progress through the two houses: The ca- 
tholics, before their doom was sealed by the royal assent, sought to 
propitiate the queen by a long and eloquent petition. In it they 
vindicated their loyalty and their religion from the odious doctrines 
with which they had been charged. They declared, l"". That all 
catholics, both laity and clergy, held her to be their sovereign, as 
well de jure as de facto : 2«. That they believed it to be sinful for 
any person whomsoever to lift up his hand against her, as God's 
anointed : 3"*. That it was not in the power of priest or pope to give 
licence to any man to do, or attempt to do, that which was sinful : 
and 4°. That, if sueb an opinion were held by any one, they re- 
nounced him and his qpinion as devilish and abominable, heretical 
and contrary to the catholic faith. Wherefore they prayed that she 
would not consider them as disloyal subjects, merely because they 
abstained, through motives of conscience, from the established 
service ; but would have a merciful consideration of their sufferings, 
and would refose her assent to the law, which had for its object to 
banish all catholic priests out of the realm. This petition was com- 
municated to the chief of the catholic clergy and gentry, and was 
universally approved. When It was asked who would venture to 
present it to' the queen, Richard Shelley, of Michael Grove, in 
Sussex, took upon himself the risk, and was made to pay the pe- 
nalty. The council, for his presumption, committed him to prison ^ 
where, after a confinement for several years, he died, the victim of 
his zeal to alleviate the sufferings of his brethren, and an evidence 
of the cruel and unprincipled policy pursued by the govern- 
ment (1). \ 

The queen of Scots had passed the winter in the most cruel dis- 
quietude. From the moment that she saw the bond of association, 
it had been her conviction that she was condemned to death in the 
secret council of her adversaries. The ratification of that bond by 
act of parliament, the suspicions thrown out of her being an ac- 
complice in the supposed treasons of Throckmorton and Parry, her 
removal from Sheffield to the old and ruinous castle of Tutbury, the 
iotentioD of transferring the care of her person from the earl of 

(l}ComparR Stryptf, iii. 298* vho supposes It was then objected that the petitioners ought 

uiat the petition \^as presented to parliament, to hare refuted the arguments of Dr. Allen, in 

with Pattensott, p. 496* 497. When Shelley was favour of the deposing power; and he was re- 

hnraght before the council, he was required to quired to sign a paper, declaring that all who 

Kveal fte names of those who concurred with held the deposing power were traitors. This he 

him in the petition. Aware of the object, be gave refused. Ibid, 
tha names of snch only as were known recusants. 
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StifewstNiry , whose ho&our liad been her proteetion, to a keeper of 
inferior ranlc, sir Amyas Paulet, the dependeirt (tf Leicester, con- 
tributed to agitate her miod with continual alarms. She was not, 
however, wanting to herself. By repeated letters, she sought to 
awakea the pity or affection of Elizabeth ^ she signed a bond of ber 

Jan 5. owncomposilion, by which she declared that all persons who shooM 
attempt the life or dignity of her good sister enemies' whom sbe 
would pursue unto the death (1); she protested that she was com- 
pletely ignorant of the designs attributed to Throckmorton and 
Parry ; and she defied her enemies to produce any proof which 
could in the slightest degree affect her innoeenee (2). 

The discovery of Gray's treachery had induced Mary fco complaiD 
to her son of the conduct of his favourite. James returned a C(dd 
and disrespectful answer ; reminding her, in the conclusion, (hat 
she bad no right to interfere with his concerns ^ that she was odf 
the queen-moiher, and as such, though she enjoyed the royftt 
title, possessed no authority within the realm of Scotland (3). This 
letter opened the eyes of the captive to the hopetesaness of her 
situation. Even the son, on whose affection she rested her fo&- 

Har. 24. dost h(q)es, had deceived, Itad abandoned her. In the anguish 
of her mind, she formed the resolution of disowning him, if he 
persisted in his disobedience : of depriving him of every right 
which he might claim through her ; and of transferring all her pre^ 
tensions to a prince who might be both wiilii^ and alile to assert 
them (4). But, white she revolved these thoughts in her mind, in 
accident happened to awaken new atarma. A young man, acattioHc 
recusant, and suspected to be a priest, had been brought a prisoner 
to Tutbury. He was confined in a room adjoining to her chamber, 
was carried several times by force, and before her eyes, to the ser- 
vice in the chapel, and, at the end of three weeks, was hanged be- 
fore her window (5). His fate she considered a prelude to her ovo; 

Apr. 8. and, under this impression, she wrote to Elizabeth, beggingt ^ ' 
last favour, her liberty and life. She demanded nothing more : as to 
the conditions, her good sister might name, and she would sub- 
scribe, them. She had now nothing to preserve for a son who had 
abandoned her; and was therefore ready to make every sacrifice, 
except that of her religion (6). But the English queen, no longer 
afraid of the interposition of James, neglasted the offers and prayers 
of her captive, and committed the custody of her person to sir 
Amyas Paulet, the keeper, from whose austerity and fanaticism she 
anticipated nothing but severity, perhaps assassination. 

(1) Mardin, 548. «' qui, apres avoit e&U Unt tourroente, fat troate 

(2) Jcbb, ii. 589. 874. " pendu aur la mnraiUe viz i viz devant mes ic- 

(3) Jebb, 57S. " iiestres." The French minister made rep<»tw 

(4) Ibid. inqnirics, but could get no other «n»^f /f"J 

(5) See her letters in Jebb, ii. 580. 582. And the council than that the prisoner ihrougyngo* 
aaotW in Egerton's life of lord Egerton, Paris, had hanged himself with his garters. Eg«non, p 
1812, p. 4- " En ceste sinistre opinion, ne m'ha 206. 
" pas peu conBrm^ Taccident de ce presbystre (6) .lebb, ii. 582, see note (S). 
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These terrors were not, bowcver, confined to Ihe queen of Scots ^ 
ibey ^ere common to the whole hody of the English catholics, 
whose lives and fortunes had been placed, by the late enactments, 
at the roercy of their adversaries, and who believed that one great 
object of the association was a general massacre of the most dis- 
tfaigaisbed professors of ihe ancient creed. Some, to save them- 
selves, entered into the household of the earl of Leicester, or of the 
other favonriles of the queeo; many, abandoning their families and 
possessions, retired beyond the seas, and risked their lives in the 
service of foreign powers. Of the others there were two, the earls 
of Arundel and Norteimberland, wliosc rank and misfortunes claiin 
more particularly the attention of the reader. V. Philip Howard 
was the eldest son of the last duke of Norfolk, by Mary Fitzallan, 
daughter to the earl of Arundel. At the age of eighteen hb was i^.o. 
introduced to. Elizabeih, Who received him graciously, and lavished *^^^' 
on him marks of the royal .favour. He soon mixed in all the 
gaieties, and indulged in all the vices, of a licentious court. His 
wife (1) was forsaken, was evep renounced, for some other dis- 
tingul^ed female ; and the e^tfl, his maternal grandfather, and the 
lady Lmnley, his aunt, to mark ^eir disapprobation of his conduct, 
bequeathed to others a considerable pm'l of their property. On the ^ 
death of the former, he claimed, with ihe possession of the castle, j,>^/^ 
the title of earl of Arundel; and his right, though he was not yet 
restored in blood (2) , was admitted by the council. But afterwards, 
whether it arose, as he himself conceived, from the misrepresen- 
tations of the men who feared his resentment for the death of his 
father, or from the officious imprudence of the friends of Mary 
Stuart, who held him out as the hereditary head of their parly, he 
rapidly declined in the favour of his sovereign ; and it was soon 
evident that he had become to the royal mind an object of distrust, 
if not of aversion. In these circumstances, Arundel retired Arom 
court to the society of his wife, to whom he endeavoured to atone 
for his past neglect by his subsequent attachment. But Elizabeth's 
displeasure pursued him into his retreat. The countess was the first 
to feel it. She was presented for recusancy, and confined under a 
royal warrant, for twelve months in the hou^e of Sir Thomas Shir- 
ley. No similar annoyance could reach the earl himself, for he was 
still a protestant : but repeated attempts to connect him with real 
or pretended conspiracies, particularly with that attributed to 

(t) She was Anne, daughter to Thomas lord character : and that, for a married man to aspire 

Dacre of the north. They were publicly married, to the royal farour, it was previously requisite 

as soon as she had completed hsr twelfth year, that he should be on evil terms with his wife. See 

and again privately, as soon as he had completed the WS. life of Phillippe Howard, c. iii. in pes* 

his fourteenth. There was probably something in session of his grace the duke of Norfolk, 

these proceedings, on which he founded the pre- (2) He took his seat in the house of Um^s, 

tended nullity of the marriage. To what female April Itlh, 1580 ; and the bill restoring him iu 

at court he attached himself, we know not : but blood received the royal assent March IStfa, ISSt- 

"We are told by his biographer, that the queen Lords' Journals, ii. 13> 54. 
was surrounded by women of the most dissojute 



i. 
24. 
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Throckmorton, warned him of the impending danger ; and he had 
already come to the determination of seeking an asylum in a foreign 
land, when he was stopped by a yisit from the queen, who, after 
dinner at her departure, bade him look upon himself as a prisoner 
in his own bouse (1). 
^^'^^^- These several affronts sank deep into the breast of Arundel. From 
the time of Gampian's disputation in the Tower, he had been in his 
own mind a convert to the catholic creed, though his unwillingness 
to forfeit the royal favour induced him still to conform to the esta- 
blished worship. But now, smarting under oppression, and viewing 
these wrongs as the Judgment of God in punishment of his pusilla- 
nimity, he sent privately for a priest, and was ^^ reconciled '' to the 
catholic church, an act which, as he well knew, had been made 
high treason by a late statute. But his resolution was taken. He Idl 
London to make preparattons for his flight beyond the sea, and wrote 

Apr 15. from Arundel to the queen a long and eloquent epistle, in which 
he enumerated the failure of all his attempts to gain her confidence, 
the ascendency of his enemies in her council, the disgrace which he 
had suffered, the fate of his father and grandfather, who, though in- 
nocent, had perished as traitors, and the penalties to which he was ex- 
posed on the ground of his religion. He was come, he said, to the 
point, ^' in which he must consent either to the certain destruction 
^ ' of his body, or the manifest endangering of his soul ;^' and he there- 
fore trusted that, if, to escape such evils, he should leave the realm 
without licence, sfhe would not visit him with her displeasure, which 
he should esteem the bitterest of all his losses, the most severe of all 
his misfortunes (2). Having intrusted this letter to a messenger, he 
embarked, little aware that he had been ail the while beset with spies 
and informers, and that his own servants, and the very master of the 
ship which was to convey him, were in the pay of the ministers. He 
had hardly lost sight of the coast of Sussex, when two sail were des- 
cried in full chase. They were under the command of Relloway, a 
pretended pirate. After a short resistance, in which he received a 
slight wound, Arundel surrendered, tie was delivered by Keiloway 

Apr. 24 to sir George Carey, the son of lord Hunsdon^ and committed by the 
council to the Tower. His imprisonment was followed by that of his 
brother, the lord William Howard, and of his sister, the lady Mar- 
garet Sackville (3). 

On his examination before the commissioners, the innocence of 
the earl disconcerted the malice of his adversaries (4). He remained 

(1) About Cliristinas 1584 the earl gave a coancil. Probably tbe earl may allade to liei- 
somptuous banrpiet to the queen* who, on that cester and Walsingham. As early aa the l6th of 
occasion, speaking of him to Castehiau, *< loua April Castelnau had learned that die queen 
" fort leditComted'Arondelet son bonnaturel." meant to "lay her hand on Arundel's coUar." 
Castel. to the king, in Egerton, 204. Egert. 202. 

(2) This letter is in Stowe, 702— 70S. In one (Z) MS. Life. Egerton, 204, 5. Stowe, 706. 
part he insinuates that the persons who enjoy h«»r (4) A letter was produced, purporting to have 
confidence are atheists at heart. This was often been written by him to Dix, his steward in Nor- 

, said of Raleigh; but he did not belong to the 
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more than twelve months unnoticed in prison^ at length the charge 
of treason was converted into that of contempt, and he was accused a. ». 
h) the star-chamber of having sought to leave the kingdom without mIj^It. 
licence, and of liaving corresponded with Allen, who had been de- 
clared the queen's enemy. He replied that in the first he was justified 
by necessity, because the laws-of the country did not permit him to 
worship God according to his conscience ; and that his correspon- 
dence with Allen was not on matters of state, but of religion. Both 
pleas were overruled ; and he was condemned to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds, and to suffer imprisonment during the pleasure 
of (he queen. She made him feel the weight of her resentoAent. His 
confinement was rigorous beyond example ^ it lasted for life ; and 
tus fate was afterwards aggravated by a new trial and condemnation 
on a charge of high treason (1). 

The apprehension of the earl of Arundel was followed by the 
tragic death of Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland. From the 
moment that nobleman discovered his attachment to the ancient • 
fMth, he. had been surrounded with spies ; and during the last ten 
fears had been forbidden to depart from the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. The arrest of Throckmorton had caused that of William 
Shelley, an acquaintance of the earl ^ and from the confession, vo- 
luntary or extorted, of that gentleman, it was inferred that Percy 
had given his assent to the supposed conspiracy for which Throck- 
morton suffered (2). He was sent to the TOwer : but, though he 
remained more than a year in close confinement, no preparation 
was made for his trial. On the 20th of June the lieutenant received a. d. 
an order to remove the earl's keeper, and to substitute in his place wIq. 
one Bailiff, a servant of sir Christopher Hatton ; and the same night 
the prisoner was found dead in his bed, having been shot through 
the heart with three slugs. A coroner's inquest returned a verdict 
of felo de se ; and three days later the chancellor, the vice-cham- 
berlain, the lord chief baron, the attorney and solicitor-general, 
severally harangued the audience in the star-chamber, to prove 
that the earl had been guilty of treason, and that, conscious of his 
guilt, be had, to spare himself the ignominy of a public execution, 

folk, in which he was made to say that he should x. xi. His countess, after his imprisonment, bore 

shortly return at the head of a powerful army, him a son. But she was refused permission to 

He was only allowed to read the two first lines, yisit him, and was otherwise treated with great 

which were written in a hand not unlike his own. cruelly. Her MS. life, c. vi. 

He pronounced it a forgery ; and, though it was (2) He was the brother of Thomas the attainted 

fint shown by Walsingham, there was so much earl. During the rebeUion he had levied forces 

mystery about the manner in which it came into for Elizabeth against his brother; afterwards he 

the hands of the secretary, that the majority of offered to assist in a project for the liberation of 

the council ordered it to be withdrawn. Life of the queen of Scots. But his services were refused, 

Philippe Howard, c. ix. He maintained that his under the idea that he acted in collusion with 

only object in going abroad was that he might Burghley. (Mnrdin, 21. 119. Anderson, iii. 221.) 

lire '* en liberte de conscience, qui luy impurtoit The ministers, on the one hand, appeared to be- 

^ plus que quarante mille escns de rente, et belles lieve him in earnest ( liodge, ii. 69 ), condemn- 

" raaysons, et authority du premier seigneur ing him in the star-chamber in a fine of 5000 

*' d'Angleterre/' Egerton, 240. marks ; and on the other to know thai he was 

(l) He was closely confined during thirteen not, never exacting the fine, but granting him 

mouths, before he could obtain permission that the earldom, which he claimed. State Trtak, i. 

any cf his servants might vait on him. Ibid. c. 1 1 15. 1 127. 
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and lo preserve the hooours and properly of Ms family, committed 
self-murder (1). Yet the change of his keeper, the great difficallf 
of conveying §re-arms to a prisoner in the Tower, and even tke 
solicitude of the court to convict him of suicide, served to confirm, 
in the minds of many, a suspicion that his enemies, unable lo bring 
home the charge of treason, had removed him by assassination (2). 



CHAPTER VI. 

Elizabelh eonsenU to prateet the Belgian Iii8iiigenU<— Gonoludefl a Trealy with JanM* of 
Scotland— Intrigues of Morgan and Paget-^Babingtou's Plot— Detection and Execation 
of the Conspirators— Proceedings against Mary— Her Trial at Fotheringay— Jadgment 
against her— Petition of Parliaments— Intercession of tlie Kings of France and Scotland 
—Her Execution— The Dissimulation of Elizabeth— Who punishes her Gounsellorg— 
—And appeases the French and Scottish Kings. 

By the death of the duke of Anjou, the right of succession to Ibe 
crown of France had devolved on Henri de Bourbon^ king of 
Navarre. Thus by a singular coincidence it happened that, in 
France as well as in England, the presumptive heir was a person 
professing a religion different from ttiat established by law -, nor wen; 
the catholics in the one country more willing to see a protestanl, 
than the protestants in the other, to see a catholic, sovereign on 
the throne. There was, however, this difference : in England the 
right was claimed by a female and a captive, whose life lay at' the 
mercy of her enemies; but in France the heir was a sovereign 
prince, in possession of liberty, and at the head of a numerous 
and powerful party. Mary Stuart might at any hour be removed 
out of the way : to prevent Henry from ascending the throne, 
battles were to be fought, and a war of extirmination to be waged. 
Their fortunes corresponded with their circumstances. She pe- 
rished on a scaffold : he, after a knig and obstinate struggle, 
secured the crown on his head, by conforming to the religion pro- 
fessed by the minority of his subjects. 

(1) The earl had certainly allowed Charles " talk as the council might hare heard, hmnf 

Paget, one of the exiles, to meet lord Paget at " indifTereut." Murdin, 403. 
his house a(t Petworth, for the pnipose, as they (2) See the coroner's inqueet in Stowe* 7M; 

pretended, of making a settlement of the family the government account in Somen* Tracts, iii. 

estates. The chief evidence against him was Sbel- 420. Howell's State Trials, 1111. Camden, 4S4. 

ley, who pretended to have heard from Paget Bridgewater, 204. To prove the suicide one 

that the earl had entered into a conspiracy with Mullan was brought forward, who said Uiat lie 

him for the invasion of the kingdom. Shelley had sold the dag or gun ; and another prisoner, 

may have said so: but the fact is denied by Pantin, who asserted that he saw it delivered into 

Paget in an intercepted letter to the queen of the hands of the earl by a servant called Price. 

Scots : " That W. Shelley, as they say, should But Price himself, though in custody, was not 

** confess that I have revealed some practices I produced. State Trials, .i. 1124,1125. On the 

<* had with the earl to him, herein, as I shall olher hand I observe that, in a letter fron sir 

** answer at the day of judgment, they say most "Walter Raleigh to sir Robert Cecil, in MurdiB, it 

** untruly : for, that I never had talk with the is assumed, as a fact known to them both, thM 

'* said Shelley, in all my life, but such ordinary the earl was murdered by the contrivance of 

llatton. Murdin, 8U. 
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The man who organized this opposition to the right of Henry 
was the young duke of Guise, a prince who had inherited the 
taleals with the ambition of his family ; and whose zeal for religion 
was animated by the desire of avenging the murder of his father. 
While Anjou lay on his death-bed, the duke consulted his friends, 
and resolved to call into aclion the dormant energies of the league; 
and the former was no sooner dead, than the emissaries of the latter 
spread themselves throughout the kingdom, exhorting the people 
to reform the abuses of the government, to provide for the per- 
manence of their religion, and to learn a useful lesson from the 
example of a neighbouring realm, where even a woman, in pos- 
session of (he sovereign authority, had been able to abolish the 
oalioDai worsjiip, and to exclude the catholic nobility from their 
legitimate influence in the stale. Assemblies were held; treaties ^-o* 
were signed ; and the cardinal of Bourbon, the uncle of Henry, Mar. 31. 
was declared first prince of (he blood, and presumptive heir (0 the 
throne (1). The king of France, though he deemed the league an 
act of treason against his authority, found it prudent (0 place him- 
self at its head ; but the leaguers, suspicious of his intentions, com- 
pelled him to pursue measures the most hostile to bis feelings. The 
wars and pacifications, the perjuries, murders, and crimes which 
ensued, are foreign from the subject of this history ; but it is ne- 
cessary to observe that Elizabeth kept her eyes fixed on the struggle 
between the two parties -, that she believed her own interests to be 
iDtimately connected with those of the king of Navarre ; and that 
much of her conduct for some ;ear$ was suggested by a wish to 
avoid the dangers which she ainticipated from the final success of 
the duke of Guise. To Henry she sent large sums of money, and 
repeatedly made the offer of an asylum in England whenever he 
might find himself an unequal match for his enemies. Under her ^ 
protection he would live in security ^ and might at some subsequent 
period make a more fortunate attempt in support of his claim (2). 

Among the princes who had subscribed their names to the 
league, the most powerful was the king of Spain* But though he 
promised much, he performed little. His great object was the re- 
daction of the Netherlands. The French expedition under Ai^ou 
bad formerly disconcerted his plans ; he now persuaded himself 
that, if he could keep alive the flame of civil war in France, no- 
thing dould interrupt the victorious career of his general Farnese, 
the celebraied prince of Parma (3), To his surprise a new and 
most formidable obstacle was opposed from a quarter, whence it 
was not expected. The states, despairing of aid from France, threw 



(1) See bU declantion in the M^oires de from Rome of Ihe dak« of NeTer» to the card jnal 
svrts, i. 641—647. * "f Bourbon, and to the doke and the cardinal of 

(2) Strype, iu. 395. Guise. 
{3) See ta the Mteioires de Neven, the letters 

V. U 
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ifaeinsetTes on the pity of England ^ and the deputies or the reyoUed 
provinces, failing on their Itnees, besought Elizabeth to number 
June 39. the Belgian people among her subjects. Their petition was sup- 
ported by the leading members of the council, Leicester, Burghley, 
and Walsingham, who maintained that their sovereign owed it to 
her religion to succour the professors of the reformed faith ; and 
to her people, to disable Philip from invading England, by talcing 
possession of his maritime provinces. But the queen was a firm 
believer in the divine right of kings \ she could not persuade her- 
self that the Spanish monarch had forfeited the sovereignty of the 
states; nor that subjects had, under any pretext, the right of 
transferring their allegiance. To accept the offer, she contended, 
would disgrace her in the eyes of the othet* sovereigns, and would 
form a precedent dangerous to herself. To silence these scruples, 
Leicester had recourse to the authority of the bishops. If the me- 
tropolitan declined the task, on the plea that the cathoKc princes 
must have as much right to send forces to the aid of the English 
catholics, as Elizabeth could have to support foreign protestants, 
the earl found a more zealous, or more courtly, casuist in the 
bishop of Oxford, who pronounced the measure not only lawful 
in itself, but one which the queen could not in conscience reject (1). 
While, however, she consulted, the prince of Parma improved 
his former advantages ; after an obstinate defence Antwerp capitn^ 
lated ; and Elizabeth^ subdued by the importunities of her favourite, 
the arguments of her counsellors, and the solicitations of the de- 
puties, consented to sign a treaty with the states, not as their 
Sept. sovereign, but as their ally ; not to withdraw them from their de^ 
pendence on the Spanish crown, but to recover for them those 
franchises which they formerly enjoyed. It was stipulated that she 
should furnish, at her own cost, an auxiliary army of six thousand 
men ; that her expenses should be repaid within five years after 
the restoration of peace; and that she should retain, as securities, 
the towns of Brille and Flushing, and the strong fort of Ramme- 
kins (2). 

In these circumstances it became of the first importance to se- 
cure the amity of Scotland. On the fickle and temporizing character 
of the king little reliance could be placed : he was ready to intrigue 
with every party, and to profess attachment to every prince who 
would relieve his necessities with money. But experience had 
shown that Scotland might be ruled by a faction in defiance of the 
sovereign ; and most of the royal counsellors had already been 
bought with the presents and promises of Elizabeth. Even Arran 

(l) The bishop argaed diat the qaeen, accord' even in foreign countries, from the tyrannjof 

ing to the Scriptures, was a nursing mother of idolaters. See Strype's Life of Whitgift,229*231i 

the Churdi : now the Church was not confined to and Records, 9T. 

England, but embraced all the professors of the (2) Bjmer, xr. 93— 98> Camden, 444. 446. 
gospel ; it was therefore her duty to protect them, 
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made (be tender of his services : but his sincerity was doubted \ 
and Wotton was despatched as ambassador to watch bis conduct, 
and undermine his influence. The intrigues of Wotton were aided May m. 
by an accidental rencontre on the borders, in which lord Russell, * 
(he son of the earl of Bedford, perished. There was nothing to 
distinguish this from other similar affrays \ but the English council 
pretended that it was the result of a plot to provoke hostilities 
between the nations ; and required the surrender of its supposed 
authors, Kerr of Fernihurst, and Arran the protector of Kerr. To 
elude the demand James placed both under arrest ; and Wotton 
improved the opportunity of Arran's absence from court to weave 
a new and more important intrigue. He suggested to the Scottish 
partisans of Elizabeth a plan to seize the person of the king, and 
to transport him into England, or confine him in the castle ol» 
Stirling. His secret was betrayed \ and the ambassador, by a pre- 
cipitate flight, escaped the vengeance of the monarch. The mo- 
ment he was gone, Arran resum^ his seat in the council : but oct. i6. 
his activity was checked by the secret friends of Wotton^ the 
exiles, with a supply of English gold, returned across the borders \ 
their numbers swelled as they approached Stirling^ they were 
treacherously admitted into the town ; and, the king, unable to 
resist, opened the gates of the castle. He was now at the mercy not. s. 
of the lords, the partisans of England, who regained their estates 
and honours, and received the government of the several forts as 
places of security (1). A negotiation was opened with Elizabeth; 
and James, having obtained a promise that nolhmg should be done 
to the prejudice of his right to the succession, consented to a a.i>. 
treaty, by which the queen of England, and the king of Scotland j^y^s. 
bound themselves to support the reformed faith against the efforts 
of the catholic powers ; and to furnish to each other a competent 
aid in case of invasion by any foreign prince. During the nego- 
tiation the name of the queen of Scots seems not to have been so 
much as mentioned ^2). 

With this treaty the queen had sufficient reason to be satisfied \ j^. ». 
but that which she had concluded with the stales of Belgium proved ^'^^' 
to her a source of uneasiness and regret. The disgrace of aiding 
rebels, who pretended to depose their lawful sovereign, haunted 
her mind (3) ^ slie was careful to inculcate that she entered into 
ihe war not as a principal, but as a friend and ally, with no other 
view than to preserve entire the rights both of the prince and of oct.s. 
the people ; and she strictly forbade the earl of Leicester, the 
commander of her forces, to engage in any enterprise, or to accept 
^f any honouiv, which could be construed into an admission that 
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(1) Camden, 436-^440* Melnlle, 167> Spotis. doUi fall into myslike of this cause, and sundrie 

*^*' ' opinions it may breeUe In her majesty wilhall. 

' Camden, 466—473. Rymer, xv. 803. but I trust, etc. Leicester to Burghley, in Wright, 

Hfer maj<»ty, I see, my lord, often tymes ii. 278. 
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PMilp bad kMt the sovereignty of the proyinees. But the yiews of 
the tovoorite were very different from those of his mistress. His 
and^ition aspired to tlie place which had been possessed and for- 

Dee. 8. felted l>y the duke of Anjou ; and, on his arrival in Holland, he 
aaked, and after some demur obtained,, ttom the gratitude of the 
slates, the title of excellency, the office of captain-general of the 
united provinces, and the whole control of (he army, the finances, 

f:.^* <tnd the courts of judicature. When the news reached England 
Jan. the queen manifested her vexation by the violence of her language. 
She charged Leicester with presumption and vanity, with con- 
tempi of the royal authority, with having sacrificed the honour of 
his sovereign to his own ambition ; but when she was afterwards 
told that he had sent for his countess, whom she hated, and was 
preparing to hold a court which in splendour should eclipse her 
own, she burst into a paroxysm of rage, swearing '^ with great 
^^ oaths, that she would have no more courts under her obey- 
^^ sanoe than ofie,'' and that she would let the upstart know how 
easily the hand which had raised him could also beat htm to the 
ground (1). 

If £3izd)eth's anger alarmed, Leicester^ silence and apathy per- 
plexed, the lords of the council. It was in vain ttiat they offered 
apologies for his conduct, and forged despatches for him to ap- 

F«b. 10. pease her displeasure (2). She was, or pretended to be, inexorable. 
Bach day she announced his immediate recaO ; his friends were 
loaded by her with injuries ; her letters to him were filled with 
expressions oT reproach, and menace, and contempt. The eari 
bore these effusions of the royal anger with the most provoking 
Indifftfrence. Convinced of his influence over her heart, he left to 
his colleagues in England the task of vindicating his conduct, 
and continued to act as if he were beyond the reach of her autho- 
rity. His time was spent in progressing flrom one city to another^ 
everywhere he gave and received the most sumptuous entertain- 
ments ^ and on all occasions displayed the magnificence of a so- 
vereign prince (3). In these altercations three months were suffered 
to roll away. Elizabeth always threatened, but had never the 
resolution to strike ; and her resentment was^ at last, subdued by 
humble and deprecatory letters firom Leicester himself, aided by 
the address of his colleague, the lord Burghley. That minister, 
under pretence that his services were become useless, tendered 



(1) H.1 

(a) 11 

had writ 



[1) Hatdwicke Paper8r299. " they thoaght best," they presented it to her. 

) 1 thiak 1 may call it a fotgerpr^ Leicester Hasdwicke Papess, 300* 

written to Hatton a letter, -which the mi- (3) There was one exception to this Amnd of 

nisters determined to suppress, as it wts more^ entertaiouieuts, a day of gea^ral fast. NeitlMT 

calculated to irritate, than to appease the qaeen. Lefcester himself, nor any one in his household. 

Afterwards, finding it necessary to gain time, was allowed to eat or drink till after sunset. From 

*' they conferred of the letter again, and blotting the dawn till that hour they were employed in 

'* oat some things, which they thoaght would 1^ public prayer, listening to the discourses of tbe 

'* offensive* and mending some other parts as preachers, and chanting psalms. See $low«, 71S> 

714. 
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his resignation. She called faim a presuoipliioiw feHow ; but the 
next morning her passion had subsided ; she listened to the re- 
monstrances of the council, and consented that a plentiful supply 
of men and money should be sent to the caplain«-geoeral of the 
Netherlands (1). 

The arriyal of the English army had revived the drooping spirits 
of the Belgians : its presence in the field, while it gave a lustre to 
their cause, could retard, but did not repel, the victorious advance 
of the Spaniards. The troops, indeed, fought with their accus^ 
tomed valour ; they gained some partial advantages ; they wrested 
several towns from the possession of the enemy. But Leicester 
proved no match for Farnese ; the accomplished courtier for the 
experienced and victorious general. At the close of the can^Miign oct. 22. 
the balance of success was considerably in favour of the prince of 
Parma; and the earl, on his return to the Hague, was received oct. 29. 
with murmurs and remonstrances. Though he had conceived a 
sovereign contempt for the members of the slates, as an assembly 
of merchants and shopkeepers, whose patriotism consisted in pur- 
chasing, at the lowest price, the services and blood of their allies ; 
yet he found it difiOcult to return a satisfactory answer to their 
complaints, that the result of the campaign had not been answer- 
able to its expense, nor the number of the English forces in the 
field equal to the number st^)ulated by treaty ; that he had violated 
their privileges, ruined their finances, neglected military disci- 
pline, and extorted money by arbitrary and illegal expedients. In 
a moment of passion he dissolved the assembly : it continued to sit 
ia defiance of his menaces ; he next had recourse to concessions 
and promises*, announced his intention of returning to England; 
and proposed to intrust the supreme authority, during his alisence, 
to sir William Pelham, or sir William Stanley, or sir Roland York. 
The states claimed it as their own right: he submitted, and re- 
signed the government in a public sitting ; though, at the same 
Ume, by a private instrument, he reserved it to himself. The 
cause of this hasty and informal proceeding was his anxiety to 
obey the command of Elizabeth, that he should immediately re- 
^rn, and aid her with his advice in the important cause of the 
queen of Scots (2). 

The misfortunes of that princess were, at length, drawing to a 
close : her friends had blindly leagued themselves with her enemies, 
to conduct her to the scaffold. The exiles whom religion or interest 
induced to espouse her cause, had soon become split into factions, 
which laid on each other the blame of their repeated failures and 
disappointments. Morgan and Paget, who, as the administrators 

(0 KM these particulars may be found in the (2) Camden, 460. 463. Stow0» 739. 740. Ben- 

Hardwicke Papers, 297. S29> and in Camden, tivoglio, ii. 93. 99. StradaJ. Tiii. anno 1566. 
^59 ; and some in the letters to Leicester, in 
Wright, M. 281— 9. 
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of Ihe queen's dower in France, found numerous adherents among 
the more needy of their companions, complained with bitterness 
Chat Ihe introduction of the Jesuit missionaries had rendered the 
English goyernment more suspicious and yigilant ; that tracts had 
been written,'^ which could only lead to irritation and severity -, and 
that Persons and his brethren had monopolized the office of advo- 
cating the claims of Mary in foreign courts, to the exclusion of 
laymen, who were better adapted for such duties^ and to the pre- 
judice of the Scottish queen herself, whose secrets had been be- 
trayed by the confession of Holt in the castle of Edinburgh, by that 
of Creighton in the Tower of London, and by the disclosures made 
by their partisan Gray, during the negotiation at Greenwich (1). 
Their opponents replied, that the measures thus condemned had 
mainly contributed to the preservation of the catholic worship in 
England ; that Morgan and Paget were, at best, suspicious charac* 
tiers, since they were connected with men known to be the emissa- 
ries of Walsingham 5 that their impatience or perfidy had often 
caused them to adopt dangerous and unlawful projects ; and that 
• the real friends of Mary should have for their chief object the pre- 
servation of her life, and should therefore reject every plan, the 
discovery or failure of which might lead to her death. With these 
agreed her ambassador, the archbishop of Glasgow, and all her re- 
lations of the house of Guise : but Morgan and Paget possessed 
friends, to whom the habit of daily intercourse gave a greater in- 
fluence over her counsels, Nau and Curie, her two secretaries, shot 
up with her in her prison (2). 

Against Morgan, the English queen was animated with the most 
violent hatred. The charge brought against him by Parry, though 
unStt|;y)orted by oral or written testimony, had provoked her to 
declare that she would give ten thousand pounds for his head ; and, 
when she sent the order of the garter to the French king, she de- 
^ „. .manded in return the person of Morgan. Henry dared not refuse, 
mm% ^"^ ^^^ ashamed to consent. He adopted a middle course : he con- 
fined the Welshman in the Bastile, and sent his papers to the 
queen (3). Morgan employed his time in meditating schemes of 
revenge ; and for this purpose, with the aid of Paget, he procured 
the means of corresponding with Mary -, and to effect his purpose, 
sought out agents and associates in every part of England. But he 
was opposed by one more artful than himself, by the secretary, 
Walsingham, who aware of his malice, secretly encouraged his 

(1) It seems to have been tbe treacbery, of (%) See the letters of M.ori;an and Paget, in 

Gray that led Mary to throw herself into the arms Muidin, 442. 459. 465. 479. 49S. 499. 507-. 5te. 

of this party. Gr^y had been sent with letters See also More, Ui&t. ProTinciae AngUcaiuc, 13|. 

from Holt to Persons at Paris, and was admitted and Bartoli, 377- 1 observe that Morgan in his 

by him and his friends into all their secrets, letters always speaks of Allen in terms of respecl 

Mordin, 442. Mary writes to Casteinaa, •* Cc and friendship, particularly p. 497. 

Toyage de Gray n'a pas nuit seulement k son cr^ (3) Mordin, 440—444. 471 . Jebb, 5i77. Bget- 

dit, mais ik celuy de ceux, qui se sont tant vonln ton, 202. 206. 
piesler avec luy." ' Jebb. ii. 670. 
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intrigues, and either threw in his way agents preyiously engaged 
by himself, or corrupted with bribes the fidelity or the agents whom 
be had previously engaged. The reader will observe in the history 
of the conspiracy, which is about to claim his attention, the co- 
existence of two plots, of One by Morgan against the life of Elizabeth, 
and of an underplot by Walsingham againsi the life of Mary. This, 
indeed, was hidden for a time from public view ; but so much of it 
aflerwards transpired, that it became with some a questiop whether 
the former were not devised as a cover for the latter \ and whether 
the design against the queen of England was not originally suggest- 
ed by the dark aqd insidious policy of the secretary ; that he might 
thus make the rashness and presumption of the Welshman subser- 
vient to his own views against the Scottish queen (1). 

Morgan's first application was made to Christopher Blount, a ca-^ 
tholic gentleman in the household of Leicester. But Blount was too 
cautious to compromise himself : he recommended for the hazardous 
office of transmitting intelligence, one Pooley, a servant to lady 
Sydney, the daughter of Walsingham. Pooley made repeated jour- a. n. 
neys to Paris, feigning himself a catholic, brought letters to Mary, j^fy 20. 
sent to her the tender of his services, and was intrusted with the \'^^ 
secrets of her friends in England (2). But he was probably at this j«» 28. 
moment, he certainly became in a short time, a spy for Walsing- 
ham. 

The next agents whom Morgan employed were Gifford and a. ». 
Greatley, two traitors, who had studied in the English seminaries, ^i^^ll 
had talf en orders, and had consented to become panders to the artful 
and intriguing secretary. They were more than suspected by many 
of the catholics ^ but they deceived the credulity of the Welshman, 
acknowledging that they received the pay of the government, but 
protesting that they had no other object than to serve, with greater 
security, the captive queen. Morgan recommended them in the ,, „. 
strongest terms to Mary. They came to England, went back to .^^p^^ii. 
Paris, and returned again with ample instructions, which they 
communicated to Walsingham (3). 

There was yet a fourth and more important emissary, a gentle- 
man who dressed in the garb of an officer, and assuming the name 
of Fortoscue, had been observed during the last summer and 
autumn to visit the families of several recusant. By the means of 
I^aude, who insinuated himself into the confidence of the stranger, 
it was discovered that he was John Ballard, a catholic priest, and 
that his object was to sound the disposition of his hosts, and to 
collect intelligence for the exiles. Maude was a master in the art 
of dissimulation. He accompanied the envoy on a tour along the 

(0 See Naa'$ apology, Harleian USS. 4649* " les avoit practiqa^s et par avenluxa wis co 
[2] Mnrdin, 446. 4491. 491. 480. 497- besogne." Nau's apology. 

(3) Ibid. 454, 455. 470. 511. Wabingham. 
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western coast, through part of Scotland, the northern counties of 
. England, and Uience through Flanders to Paris. On bis way, 
Ballard comniunicatfid his intentions to Allen, by whom they were 
strongly disapproved : but Morgan an^ Paget exhorted him to 
persevere, and hitroduced him, through Greatley, to Mendoza, the 
Spanish ambassador. H« informed that minister, that Ihe best part 

Apr. 29. of the English forces had landed with Lei«ester in the Low Countries ; 
ttmt not only the catholics^ but many of the protectants, were readf 
to espouse ttie cause of the queen of Scots ; and that they o^ly waited 
for the appearance of a foreign force to rise in her favour. But Men- 
doza was not satisfied with the information of the agent ; he would 
undertake only to recommend the matter in general terpis to. his 
sovereign, and to promise that, if k powerful party coi;|ld be orga- 
nized in England, it should recaive prompt and competent assistance 
fh)m the prince of Parma. Both Morgan and Paget were disap^ 
pointed by the coldness of the Spaniard. Th^y knew ibal Savage, 
an officer who had served in the wars of Slanders, had undertaken 
to assassinate Elizabeth (1)^ and they persuaded themselves that a 
sufflcieflt party to liberate the Scottish queen^ might easily be formed 

iby 33. wilb Ihe ai<l of Babingt09 of Dethick, in Derbyshire. For this 
purpose, Ballard wa^ sent back to England, with orders to return 
in a short time, and report the result of his mission to Mendoza. 
Maude^ his companion, transmitted information of every particular 
to Walsiiif ham (2)k 

Mary, who now resided at CharQey, under Ihe custody of sir 
Amyas Paulet (3), had been forewarned of ihe suspicious cha- 
racter of (he man, and refused' to receive any cemmnnieation 
from Ballard : but the more ardent mind of Bid)iogtQu neglected 
such precaution. He was a young maa of family and fortune, 
who had transmitted letters to ttie queen of Scots, wheu shQ 
resided in Sheffield, and had always professed ihe most chivali^us 
attachment to her cause. It was his own opinion that no at- 
tempt should be made in favour of Mary during the life of Eliza- 

uayST. bctb I but, whcu he was told by Ballard, that Savage had offered 
to murder the queen, and that Ihp prince of Parma wouM land 
at th^ same time with a powerful force, hf> waived his 4>bJeo- 
tions, and observed, ttiat the death of Elizabeth was of too great 
importance to be left to the good fortune and intrepidity of one 
man ; that six gentlemen ought to be appointed to tliat service, 

(l) In his confession in the Tower4.SaTage agys (S) She had left Sheffield castle for WinfieM 

that he was persuaded to Uiis crime by the Gif on Sept. 3, 1584, under the temporary curtody 

ford already mentioned, and by another Gifford^ «f sir RalfA Sadler and sir John Somen ; where 

afterwards archbishop of Rheiina, for the good of she remained till Jan. 13 of the next year, when 

nligion, and to revenge the deaA ofThrockmaK* she was coiireyed iMck to TntburT. On the re* 

ton. But such eonflessions, as we hacve. often seen, signation of lord Shrewsbury, lord St. John had 



deserve litde credit, and Ais, in particular, con- been appointed her keeper; bnthe contrived to 

the unpleasant task, and on Aprir 
it in Howell's State Trials, i.'llSO. Amyas Fiultt relieved Sadler. By Panlet she was 



tains much that appabrs very questionable. See escape the unpleasant task, and on April ] 7, sir 



(2) Ibid. 1 137. 1 144. Strype, iv. lOO. MunUn, removed to Chartiey in the beginning of 1586. 
517 577- 530. Camden, 474. 
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while others should liberate the Scottish queen ^ and Ihat he had 
several dear and trusty friends, who, he persuaded himself, would 
risk (heir lives and fortunes to serve the captive princess, and 
to relieve thdr brethren from the yolce of persecution (I). 

Duriifg the month of June, Babington' consulted alternately 
with Ballard and Savage on the one hand, and with the young 
men,, the companions of his pursuits and pleasures, on the other. 
The former- applauded his t^solution; (tie latter betrayed a re- 
luctance which he "could not ccmiprehend. But his ardour grew ^^^ 
with their reristance. He laboured to remove their objections; 
the resuU of every conrerence was regularly communicated by 
Pdoley to Walsingham; and that artful minister, while be smiled 
at the infatuation of the youths, who had thus entangled them- 
selves in the toils, bustty employed himself in weaving a hew 
iDlrigue, and planning the ruin of a more illustrious victim. 
The Scottish queen, in deSince of the precautions and the vi- 
gilance of her keeper, had hitherto eontrived to correspond with 
her English and foreign friends, through the agency of Tho- 
mas Throckmorton and Gilbert Giffard, two catholic gentlemen, 
wfaom'sbe trusted on the recommendation of Morgan. The former 
was stationed in the neighbourhood of London ; the latleir resided 
on property belonging to his family, not far from Burton, whence 
he forwarded to Mary the letters which he received from Throck- 
morton, and to Throckmorton the letters which he received from 
Mary, employing, in his communications, with Chartley, the 
services of a townsman of Burton, known among the parties by 
Ihe sobriquet of ^' the honest man (2)/' Tiuockmorton was faithful 
to hia trust-, Gtttard, as the leader is aware, and not only Gif- 
fard but hts subdrdinate agent "alsoy were traitors sold to Wal- 
singham. With them that minister had arranged that every letter, 
whether it were from the Scottish queen, or were on Its way 
to her, should, the moment jt reached the hands of '^ the honest 
'^man," be delivered by him td Paulet, to be forwarded by 
eipress to the secretary ^ in whose office, through the aid of Tho- 
mas "Philipps the noted decipherer, and of Arthur Gregory, a 
loen skilled in the art of counterfeiting seals, and of restoring 
tbem after they had been broken, it was opened, deciphered, 
asd transcribed.*- When it had gone through this process, the 
original, or the copy, occasionally perhaps a falsified copy, was 
returned to iPaulet, to be by him redelivered to ^* the honest 

{ i) Hardwtck* Papers, 226. any com vanication with ker, or with her sccrela- 

^ (2ytn the letters of Paalet and Philipps to W^. ries. If w» may belieir* Caiaden (pi. 497 ), they 

nngham, meotton is sometimes made of " tfte w#re placed in a hole in a wall, and coftmd wiilb 

aubstitate," who seems to have been ihti person a stone, from wbich depository they wore a.het» 

acting in the place of Giffard, daring his tem* wards taken on the one part bv a person in Ae 

porary absence in France (Murd. 51$. 532). StiU, confidence of the queen, on the other by ihe 

it may be asked, how could '* the honest man" de- brewer or. maltster for the castle, at whose agency 

liver letters to, or receive letters from, Mary ? Pan- Paulet connived. 
Irt would not, certainly, allow a stranger to have 
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^' maD/' who then hastened to forward it according to its address, 
as if it had Just come for the first time into his possession. By 
this artful contrivance Walsingham became privy to the most 
secret counsels of the Scottish queen ; and was enabled to connect 
her with Babington, and, with the aid of that connexion,. to lead 
her to the scaffold (1). 

Hitherto the conspiracy had made little progress. Babington's 
reasoning had not subdued the objections of his fdends; and 
the intended invasion, the groand--work of the whole design, 
was a contingency depending on the unknown will of a prince, 
who had not yet been consulted. It occurred, or was suggested, 
to him, to ask the advice of Mary herself; and, in a letter which 
he addressed to her, he stated— unless that letter has been fal- 
sified—that it was the determination of himself and his friends, 
not only to liberate her fr6m captivity, but to ^^ dispatch'' the 
queen, the usurper of her rights; assured her that they were 
ready, on the receipt of her approbation, to bind themselves 
on the sacrament, to succeed, or forfeit their lives; and made 
it their urgent request that, in her answer, she would autho- 
rize them to act in her name, would give directions for their 
guidance, and would promise to them rewards proportionate to 
their services. The reader will discover in this extraordinary 
document little of that caution and disguise, so natural to con- 
spirators. It looks as if it were written for the sole purpose of 
drawing Mary into the plot, of seducing her to furnish evidence, 
which might be afterwards used against herself : and this pro- 
bably was the cause, that some of his contemporaries considered 
it, though owned by himself, to have been the work of a more 
subtle and accomplished artist, his friend Pooley, acting under 
the direction of Walsingham (2). 

It chanced that, while he was occupied*^ with the transcrip- 
tion of this letter, a note in cipher was put into his hands ^' by 
^^ an unknown boy.'' It purported to Jiave come from the queen 
of Scots, chiding him for the suspension of his correspondence, 
and inquiring whether he had not a packet for her from foreign- 
parts (3). Nothing could be more opportune. He sent to her at 
the same time his own letter which, in consequence of the ar- 
rangement already described, came in due course into the hands 
of Walsingham. Hitherto the secretary had kept his knowledge 
of the con^iracy locked up within his breast : but with this 
important instrument in his possession, he deemed it requisite 

(1) The above, as far as I can gatfaet from nu- ngnature, written about the time to Verstegan at 
jneroiu passages in the correspondence, was l^e Brussels. Babington's letter may be seen in State 
ordinarjr arrangement ; but of course occasional Trials, i. 1174. 

deviations would arise from unforeseen occur- (3) This note was dated on the 35^* that is on 

rences, and opportiuities. the 15th of June. 0. S. To prevent mistakes on 

(2) It is so stated, but withdut any authority the part of the reader, I shall reduce all the data 
in support of the statement, in a letter without which follow to the old style. 
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for his own safety to communicate it to the queen, but to the 
queen only, and not to any member of the council. Elizabeth, 
alarmed at the danger to herself, insisted on the immediate appre- 
hension of Babington and Ballard. But their apprehension would 
haye marred the whole intrigue, for Mary yet had done nothing 
to affect her life. He remonstrated : his remonstrances, though 
they did not subdue, shook the resolution of his mistress ; and, 
whilst she took time to deliberate, he determined to proceed ; 
for Babington had promised to be at Lichfield on the 12th of 
July, to receive there the answer of Mary to his letter (1). 

It was plain that on the arrival of the conspirator at Lichfiefd, 
a new arrangement on the part' of Walsingham would be ne- 
cessary. The vicinity of that town to Charlley would not allow 
of the delay, which must be caused by the transmission of the 
correspondence to London, and of its return thence to 'Mhe'«*yc- 
" honest man." On this account Philipps and Gregory received 
orders to proceed to Chartley, that the letters might be deciphered 
on the spot (2). 

Philipps, on his arrival, met with a severe disappointment, '""y «• 
He had brought with him Babinglon's letter to Mary, which 
it was important to deliver immediately, that her answer migl^t 
be ready against the 12lh. But this required the agency of ^^ the 
" honest man," who having already engaged to visit Chartley on 
that day, refused to anticipate the appointed time (3). But, if 
his obstinacy disconcerted Philipps, the presence of Philipps was 
the cause of much disquietude to Mary. She suspected that he 
was the same person, who under that name had been already 
recommended to her as one " likely to do her service : " but 
in that case why did he visit Paulet? What could be the ob- 
ject of his long sojourn in the house without any apparent cause? 
How came he to be treated with so much respect? All this was a 
mystery, which she sought, but was unable, to unravel (4). 

On the 12lh " the honest man " received, and delivered the wy 12. 
letter from Babington; and on the next day gave to Paulet a 
note in cipher, addressed to Babington by Nau, acknowledging the juiy n. 
receipt of the letter, and promising a satisfactory answer at the 

(1) This communication is placed by Camden signed is only that which appears warranted by 

(480.481) a few days later) bnt the following the facts. 

essage from a letter by Philipps shows that it (3) Paulet to Wals. July 14. Philipps on his 

d been made before the 0th of July ; and that way near Stilton met an express with a packet 

the queen was still undecided with respect to the for Wakingham, which had come through the 

arrest. " If by that you finde of her maties dis- hands of " the honest man." He opened it, and 

" position it should be necessaries to lay hands found within a packet from Mar^ to the French 

*' upon bim in this countrie." Phil, to Walsing- ambassador. This he took with him to Charlley, 

I>am, July 6. I should state that frar my ac* that he might have leisure ** to dispatch it there, 

quaintance with this letter, and with several •< and send it upp fit for his handling." Philipps 

others which follow, 1 am indebted to the kind- to Wals., July 8- 

ncssof "Will. Ldgh.esq., who with extraordinary (4) See passages about Philipps in MnTdin,455. 

Keal and research has made a large collection of 533. At Chartley he was treated *' avec dcmon- 

^aluable and inedited documents, illustrative of " strance de beancoup de credit et de respect," 

Oie secret history of this transaction. which augmented Mary's uneasiness. ^ (Mary to 

(3) The facts are certain ; the reason here as- Chasteauneuf, July 17.) One day she eeqcht his 
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expiratioa of Uiree days (1). Pbilipps could no( scqipress his joy. 
He saw that Mary eotertained no suspicioo of the fraud \ t^t 
she was entirely ignorant of the net which had been so artfully 
drawn round her for her destruction. He wrote in triumph to 
J»>7 14 Walsingham^ ^' we attend her very hart at the next (2).'' 

Babinglon's letter reached Mary at a moment when, if we 
may belieye Nau, her mind was in a state of irritation and despon- 
dency. Not only had new restraints been imposed on her liberty, 
and the few comforts to which she was accustomed, been abridged, 
but a treaty had been recently concluded between Elizabeth and 
her son, in which, according to report, her right to the suc- 
cession was set aside (3). In addition she feared — unjustly, in- 
deed, as the sequel proved — the stern fanaticism of her keeper, 
and bad persuaded herself that the real object of those, who 
had introduced the bill '^ for the safety of the queen's person,'^ 
was to murder her with impunity in her prison (4). Under the 
influence of these feelings she resolved to accept the offer of 
liberation made to her by Babington, but at the same time to 
admonish him, as he valued her safety or his own, to take no 
step before he had secured two things, the services of a power- 
ful party within the realm, and the co-operation of a Spanish 
force from the Netherlands, which he could not expect to obtain 
before the beginning of autumn. With this view she composed 
a series of instructions for his guidance ; her minute was fashioned 
by Nau into a letter in French; and that letter was translated 
by Curie into English (5). Both the French letter and the Eng- 
lish version' she read and approved; and therefore, for the con- 

€je as she was passing to her carriage, and not to eorrespond with Ballard. ll«udio,S9T*S10* 
smiled { which he tolls Wa!aiB|;h«m, Teminded In retom she refenred him to her letter to Paget, in 
him of die saying* which she describes her answer to Babington as 

Si CIM dicit are. sicnt ab bosle care. '* f" •«P»^ dispatch «ontn]ming poynt by pjiynt 

** her advice in all things reqaisite, as wmI for 

(1) To Babington's letter a postscript had been ** ibj^ side as for without the realm," with many 
appended—whether by Babington or Walsing- of the particnlars (Mordin, 5Si). Yet neither in 
ham IS nncertain— inquiring Mary's opinion this letter nor in others written at the same time 

of Pooley Nan replied in her name that she and on the same subject, to Morgan, Mendon, 

had received a favourable character of the man, the archbishop of Glasgow, etc., is there a single 

but had never ventured to employ him . ^mnd aUusive to the design of assassinating Bi- 

(2) rbil. to WaU., July 14. aabeth. But in Me deciphered copf of the answer 
(3j Nan's protestation to Elizabeth of Sept. 1<». to Babington the case is otherwise. Ibere she 

Mary to Chasteanneuf, July 17. asks, or is made to ask, •* how the six gentlemen 

(4) In the beginning of the letter mentioned in « io mean to procede/' to point out the time 
the hist note, Mary pray«d to be removed from when they should be set to work, and to mention 
the custody of Panlet, on the ground of danger the accomplishment of their design, which can 
to her life, " en tons evenements, soyt de la mort mean nodung but the assassinathm of the queen. 
•• de la Royne d'Angleterre, on insurrection dans (See the letter.) Still she nowhere in it •« praises," 
** le pays." It may be supposed that this request as Mr. Van Aaumer iocautionsly asserts, *« the 
arose from her knowledge of the conspiracy ; but « six men who had bound themselves by oath to 
she had long been tonnented with the fear of as- ** murder Elisabeth, and holds out to them the 
aassination under the care of Panlet, and had " prospects of great reward." p. 311. Probably 
repeatedly begged for another keeper. Thus on he misunderstood the following passage : " to 
July 2, in a letter to the archbishop of Gbsgow, ** yorsdfo in particular I referre to assure the 
she solicited the good offices of the king of France « gentibnen aboye-meationed of all that shal be 
for that purpose, and on the same ground: " si <« requisite on my parte for the entier execution 
'• ceste Roprne venoyt a faille^, ou s'il advenoit « of their good willes"— which passage, whether 
" ouelque insurrection ou tumult en ce pays." genuine or not, means that she will write to Meo- 

(5) On the same day. but after this answer was doza and the king of Spain to aid them with 
written, Mary received two letters from Morgan, troops from the Netberlaads. 

m which were hints of the conspiracy, and advice 
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tents of both, she must be considered accoantable. The Engh'sh 
Terslon was then put into cipher Tor Babington (1), but, whether 
correctly or not, it was not in her power to ascertain ; and this 
remaric is made, because at her trial the minute and (he French 
letter, which were in the hands of the prosecutors, were sup- 
pressed, and only a deciphered copy of the English version,— 
and that copy made by we know not whom--*was produced 
against her. 

The anticipations of Pfailipps were now realized. ^' The honest J«<7n. 
** man '' attended on the appointed day : the important letter, in 
which Mary had made herself a party to the project of insur- 
rection, if not to that of assassination, was intrusted to his care ; ^^^j <^ 
and he, with his usual fidelity, deposited it in the hands of Paulet. 
Not a moment was lost. It was deciphered, and a copy forwarded i^iyM. 
to l/^lsingham (2). The day, indeed, was past, on which Ba- 
bington ought to have been at Lichfield : but the conspirator bad 
not kept his iq[)poitttmeDt ; and Philipps, on the receipt of new ^^ >*• 
instructions from the secretary repaired with the original to London. «rui7M- 
Two days after his arrival Babington, who still remained in 
, the capital, was accosted by an unknown individual, '^ a homely Joiy »• 
^^ serving man in a bleue coate,*' who put into his hands a 
small padcet, accompanied with a note written in a counterfeit 
hand without signature, and stating that the packet came from 
the Scottish queen, and that the writer would discover himself 
at the next dispatch. Neither the sulbstitotion of a strange mes- 
senger, nor the mysterious tenor of the note, appears to have 
awakened any apprehension. It occurred not to Babington to 
make inquiry how the bearer became possessed of the letter \ 
moeh less to suspect the adulteration of its contents : though we 
are assured by Camden, that in the siecretary's office a postscript 
had been added in the same cipher inquiring the names of the 
six gentlemen who had undertaken to assassinate the queen, and 
that other falsifications' had probably been made in the body of 
the letter 0). 

Babington, however, was no longer the same bold and reckless 
conspirator who had written the treasonable letter to Mary. In the 
beginning of the month he discovered that his secret had been 
betrayed : but by whom, or to what extent, was only mailer of 
conjecture. Loath to impeach the fidelity of his friend Pooley, he 

tb no other pnrpote tluin to provoke stuineion 
Paratet to Wal. of its authenticity. If, however, Phih'pps made 

ndditions, or prepared a falsilled copr, he mtut 
eodem chaMctere hare done it atChaitley on the 9Sth after he had 
postieript«n, at nomina sex nobilinm ederet, si received instructions from Walsiiigham, or in 
non et alia. Camd. 479. 1 see no reason to dis- London on the 38th after his retnm : for before 
pate this testimony of Camden, though the post- that, it was his intention to send the original to 
script does not appear in any of Ihe deciphered Babington at LichfieM, if the conspirator had 
copies. As Babington returned no answer, to come to that city. Philipps to Wals Jdy 19* 
have deciphered the postscript, could have served 
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altiiboled llie dtodosure lo the perfidy of Maude, and instead of 
proceedingy as he had proinised, to Lichfieidy remained in liondon 
with the open bearing of conscious innocence : procured for Ballard 
a passport under a counterfeit name, that he might flee beyond the 
sea ; and through the agency, perhaps at the suggestion, of Pooley, 
offered tiis own serrices to the secretary, to act the part of a spy on 
the continent, and to discover the traitorous practices of Morgan, 
Paget, and (be other exiles. But he was no match for that statesman 
in the act of dissimulation. Waisingham, as if he had been duped 
by this hypocritical display of loyalty, thanked him for his offer, 
promised him a warrant to trayel as soon as the queen should affii 
her signature, and assured him that his services should be munifi- 
cently rewarded (1). His mind was now U'anquilUzed : the receipt 
and decipherment of the answer from the Scottish queen opened to 
liim a new prospect ; and he wrote a hasty reply, chiefly, as it would 
appear, to account for his absence from Lichfield on the appointed 

^•g't- day. That cause he attributed to the betrayal of the plot by Maude. 
Of his own application to Waisingham he made no mention : but 
he *^ had in part prevented the evil," and was seeking ^' to redress 
'^ the rest." She was not therefore to despond. Her cause was the 
cause of God, and of Ihe church : and no danger, no. difficulty 
should prevent him and his friends from risking their lives and their 
all for its success. ^^ Wee have vowed,'' he wrote, ''and we will 
" performe or dye (2)." 
The next morning revealed to him that the second part of this 

Aug. 4. alternative would be bis lot. His lodging was searched by pur- 
suivants, and Ballard, who had not yet effected his escape, was 
apprehended. This arrest opened at last the eyes of the conspirator : 
he now began to think that the man whom he had hitherto cherished 
as a faithful friend, was the real traitor, and, under that impression, 
wrote a letter to Pooley expressive of the bitterest scorn for his per- 
fidy, and of his own contempt of the fate to which that perfidy would 
expose him (3). It is difficult to trace his steps for the next two days. 
We find him first consulting his friends, then repairing as a visitor, 

Aug. 7. or a captive, to the house of Waisingham, and afterwards, under 
the covert of night seeking, with Gage, Charnock, Bamewell and 
Donne, a place of concealment in St. John's Wood<4). 

(l)Phitip|w to Will*. July 6. iOso Camden, bingtoa compbined by letter to WalsiiigiMm at 

478, who appears not to have been aware how Windsor of the arrest of Ballaid, who was ne- 

early in the month Babington had made appii« oessary for the soooess of his own mission to the 

cation to Waisingham. continent, and received for answer that Ballard 

J 2) Babington to Uary, Aug. 3. had be«a Uken as a missionary priest, and that 

3) See Uus letter of Aug. 4 in note (T) at the he himself would ran the ntk of being token as 

\-' the harboorer of a priest, unless he sought shel- 

(4) From the confession of Savaae in St. Trials ter for the night in Walsingham's house; that 

it would appear that Babington fled on the fifth Babington followed this adyke; bat finding that 

(i* 1 I3l) : from the letter of Chasteaaneaf of the he was in reality a prisoner under the charge of 

9th that he was taken on Thursday the 7th, car- Scudamore and others, he gave tbem a sapper 

ried before Waisingham at his country house, at a tavern, and afterwards, rising as if it was to 

and delivered in charge to two of the secretary's pay the bill, and leaving his cloak and sword 

servants, from whom he made his escape. Eger- behind him, made Lis escape. Camd. p, 481. 
ton, 73< Camdexi has a more romantic story. Ba* 



. 
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As soon as it became known thai Babington bad absconded^ the 
names of the traitors were proclaimed, warrants issued, searches 
made^ and an embargo laid on the shipping. These measures pro- 
voked Ihe most extravagant and alarming reports, that a plot had 
been discoyered to burn the city and murder the queen ; that the 
papists in the country had already risen in aid of the conspirators, 
and that a combined force from France and Spain was actually at 
sea, if it had not already landed, on the southern coast. The popular 
excitement, plainly fomented by the government, rose to such a 
height, that the foreign ambassadors were exposed to insults and 
menaces in their own houses, and catholics and strangers sought to 
conceal themselves under the fear of a general massacre (1). At 
length Walsifigham, who bad never lost sight of the fugitives, gave 
orders for their apprehension. Compelled by hunger to quit St. 
John's Wood, they had repaired to Harrow, to a friendly family of 
(he name of Bellamy, by whom they had been received and con- 
cealed in the outhouses-and gardens. There they were taken ; and A«g. i^. 
were conducted thence under a strong guard, to (he Tower, amidst 
the shouts of the populace,- the ringing of bells, and the usual 
demonstrations of public triumph (2). In a short time Abingdon, 
Salisbury, Ticbbourne, Travers, and Tilney were brought up in 
custody to the same -prison ; and of all the intimate fdends of 
Babington, one only, Edward Windsor, the brother of the lord 
Windsor, had the good fortune to elude the vigilance of the pur- 
suivants. Of the spies Giffard was already in Paris, where he died 
in 1590, after a confinement of three years : Pooley, partly as a 
blind to others, partly for his own protection, was- imprisoned in 
the Tower, till he could be discharged without attracting notice, 
or incurring danger (3). 

The'Scottish queen had been kept in profound ignorance of ali 
these events. When 'the secretary laid her answer to Babington * 
before the council, it had been resolved to make a seizure of her 
papers, and to subject her to more rigorous restraint : and Paulet, 
on the receipt of his instructions, had replied in the pious cant of the 
day, that he would '^ execute them with the grace of God.'' One 
morning Mary took an .airing, attended by her kee|)er with more Aag. 8. 
than his usual escort. To her surprise, ske was not suffered to 
return. Her tears and entreaties, her refusal and offer of resistance, 
were of no avail. She was taken to Tixall, a house about three miles 
distant, belonging to Sir Walter Aston ; and there two rooms only 
were altotted for her accommodation ; Uie use of pen, ink, and paper 
was refused to her ; and every means of acquiring information was 
carefully excluded. Whilst she remained at Tixall, Sir William 
Wade proceeded to Ghartley, broke open her cabinets, seized both 

(1) Cbastfauneuf, Aug. 24. Egerton, T4. (3) Id. 482i 3. 

(2) Camden, 481. 
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her papers, and those of her secretaries, and thus obtained posses- 
sion of her ciphers, of seyeral letters comproinising different indi- 
viduals, of her own minute of the answer to Babington, and of the 

Aiif.2S. original letter in the French language composed by Nan (1). With 
this prize, and with the two secretaries and Pasqaier as prisoners, 
he returned to London, and Paulet received orders to conduct the 
captive queen baok to Ghartley.. As she walked to her carriage 
through a crowd of poor pepple fissembled at the gate, eipecting to 

Aof.38. partake of her usual bounty, ^^alas,'' s{m said to them wilh tears, 
^' I have nothing to give you, I#m a bi^gar as well as you, M is 
'^ taken from me.'' When she entered her former apartment, and 
saw her cabinets opened, aad>her seals and papers gone, she paused 
for a moment, and then turning Jo Baulet, said with an air of dignity, 
'' there still remain ^o things. Sir,. which you cannot take from 
^^ me, the royal blood which gives me a right to the aoccession, 
*' and the attachment w4iich binds me to the faith of my fathers (2)/' 

g^^ I,, After a short lime spenjl in preparation, Babington and his fellows, 

14— IS. fourteen in number, were brought lo trial. The indictment charged 
them wtth a two-fold conspiracy, .a plot to ^lurder the queen, and 
another to raise a rebellion w^thia (he realm in fovour of Mary 
' Stuart -, but of any intention to proceed against Maty Stuart herself, 
or of any suspicion that she had approved -of siK^h designs^ not a 
hint was soffered to transpire. This the queon had* expressly for- 
bidden in opposition to her legal advisers, under the notion ttiat it 
might compromise her own safety. OC^the piisoiier& seven, BaMog* 
ton, Ballard, Savage, BarneweU, TichboupneyanA Donne,. admitted 
their guilt as to one or other of these j^ol^, and were therefore con- 
victed on their own confessions : of the remaining seven whaplealed 
not guilty, five were convicted asaccpmplfees on the qlKslionable 
authority of passages extracted from the c(M9i<sssions ef the 'otters, 
aiyl two. Gage and Bellamy, as accessaries efker Hie bet, because 
they had aided an4 abetted the c^nepirators afler.ttie proclaimtioi. 
Two successive days were allotted for their execution; The queen, 

. •• " ■> 

(t^ Van in his oppiMT ^y* ^'^ ^^1 ^»f>^ ** ^>s« ofd«M, aad m& oondnrt perfotaied in 90 

kept them against his frequent remonstrances. *' dangerous and crafW a charge^ it would ease 

« Ploaier* letters elifMpier» pris dftbs ^ e^hAnet ** ycnx traTel, and rqoice ym heart,' in Ihat 1 

** de la Royne, ou contre mes instantes remon- ** cannot balance in any weight of my jad(r> 

** strances et advis ils aToInt ate gardei et reser* <* meat the ratne that I pifce yon at : and suppose 

** rez." He mentions in his confession of Sejp. 3t " no treasure to countervail soch a &ith: and 

'< une minute de lettre escripte de sa nuiin, ((u'il *' shall condemn mysdf in that fau!t which I 

*< lui plust me bailiier pour la polir et mectre ma ** never committed, iCi reward not such deserts. 

*' net, ainsi, qu'il apparoit a ros Hod. ayant " Yea, let me lack trl^n I have most needf^if I 

«* l*nne et I'aiitres entre vos mains." *' acknowledge not soch a merit widi a reward 

(2) For these particulus see extracts Crom the ** nou omni^ datum." She proceads to tell him 

tetters of Paulet lind D'Esiieiral in Ohahners, i. that he should exhort Mary to repent. ** Her rile 

439» 430' and Von Raumer, iii^^^lS, 6- It is to ** deserts compel these orders:. no excuse can 

this period that! attribute ElizaSfeth's celebrated "serve, it beiag so plainly conf6s«ed by th« 

letter to Paulet. '< Amyas; my most faithful S6r> '* actors of my guiltless death." Strype, iii. 361' 

" vant,God reward thee treUefold in the double He never received this great trewsfd noat omni* 

« for thy most troublesome dwrgc; so Hvlt dis- bus datum : but the reason of it is evident. The 

<• charged. If you knew, my Amyas,how kindly, reader |riU afterwards see, that he refused to put 

'* besides dutifully, ray grateful heart a^ceptelh Mary, to death without a warrant, though Eliza* 

*' your donUe labours, and faithful actions, your beth asked him to do it. 
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wbelher it was Co gratify resentment, or to terrify by example, had 
wislied that they might suffer some kind of death more barbarous 
and excruciating than the usual punishment of treason ; but when 
it was represented to her that ^uch an alteration would be illegal, 
she consented that the law shoald have its course, on condition that 
the executions were " protracted to the exlremitie of payne" in 
them, and in the full sight of the people. On the first day she was sept.20. 
obeyed : but the youth, the rank, and the demeanour of the suf- 
ferers so powerfully excited the pity, and the barbarity of the 
punishment the horror, of the spectators, that it was deemed prudent 
to concede something to public feeling; and on the next morning s«pt. 21. 
the remaining seven were allowed to expire on the gallows, before 
Iheir bodies were subjected to the knife of the executioner (1). 

There was much in the fate of these young men to claim the 
sympathy of the reader. They were not of that class in which con- 
spirators are generally found. Sprung from the best families in 
their respective counties, possessed of affluent fortunes, they had 
hitherto kepi aloof from political intrigue, and devoted their time 
to the pursuits and pleasures befitting their ageand station . Probably 
had it not been for the perfidious emissaries of Morgan and Walsing- 
ham, of Morgan, who sought to revenge himself on Elizabeth, and 
of Walsingham, who cared not whose blood he shed, provided he 
could shed that of Mary Stuart, none of them would have even 
thought of the offence for which they suffered (2). There were 
gradations in their guilt. Babington was an assassin : he sought to 
promote the murderous project of Ballard and Savage, -though no 
particular plan had been selected, no definitive resolution adopted. 
Of the rest, Abingdon, Salisbury, and Donne refused to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of the English, but offered to co-operate in the 
liberation of the Scottish, queen : the others condemned both pro- 
jects ; their real offence consisted in their silence ; they scorned to 
betray the friends who confided in their lionour. '^ It was my hard 
'^ fate," exclaimed Jones at ihe bar, '' that I must either betray my 
'^ friend whom I love as myself, or break my allegiance, and undo 
'' myself and my posterity. I desired to be accounted a faithful 
'^ fiiend, and am condemned as a false traitor. The love of Thomas 



(1) See their trials, and the harrowing detail " London, bat. of Babington and Tichboune? 
of their mfferings, in Howell, i. 1127 — 1158. <* No threshold was of force to brave our entry. 
Camden, 483, and two letters from Burghley to ** Thos we liyed, and wanted nothing we could 
Hatton, in possession of Mr. Leigh. Bellamy's « wish for : and God knows what less in my head 
brother had died in prison, and Mrs. Bellamy ** than matters of state 1 — I always thought it im- 
escaped, because she had been indicted, perhaps '* pious, and denied to be<a dealer in it: bat in 
[H[iTposeIy, by the name of Elizabeth instead of " regard of my friend I was silent, and so con- 
Catherine. Howell, 1141. Sir Walter Raleigh had " sented." Howell, 1157. He was much pitied by 
the good fortune to obtain the grant of Babing* ' the spectators. Two of his compositions, a short 
ton's lands. Murdin, 785> poem written on the evening before his execu- 

(3) ** Before this thing chanced," says Tich- tion, and a letter to his wife on the very morning, 

bourne, on the scaffold, " we lived together in have been published by Mr. DTsraeli, Curiosities 

" most flourishing estate. Of whom went report of Literature, iii. 105. 
" in the Strand, Fleet-street, and elsewhere about 

V. 15 



) 
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■ 

^' Salid)ury has made me hate myself : but God knows how far I 
'' was from intending treason {ty 

We may now return to the history of the Scottish queen.. Eliza- 
beth hated her before as a rival : after the perusal of her answer, or 
reputed answer, to Babington, she sought to revenge herself os her 
as a murderer; and refused both to listen to the arguments of 
those who wished to extenuate her offence, or to admit the solicita- 
tions of those who hoped to screen her from punishment (2). In the 
council a voice or two pleaded faintly in her favour : but the more 
influential of the royal advisers would not allow the opportunity to 
slip from their grasp, and maintained that the death of Mary was 
indispensably requisite for the security of their religion (3), sup- 
pressing, what at the same time they really felt, that it was still 
more necessary for their own safety. But how was the life of the 
captive to be taken? Leicester, in his dispatches from Holland, re- 
commended the sure but silent operation of poison (4); Wal- 
singham, on the contrary, advised, as more honourable to the 
sovereign, the form and solemnity of a public trial ; and it was at 
length agreed in council, that the queen of Scots should be removed 
to the Tower ; that she should be brought before a court of dele- 
gates^ according to the provisions of the act for the better security 
of the royal person ; and that her condemnation by that court should 
be afterwards ratified in parliament. Thus, as it is expressed by 
Burghley, they would ^^ make the burden better born, and the 
'* world abrod better satisfyced (6)." To the tribunal which they 
had suggested, the queen readily gave her assent ; but she objected 
to the ratification in parliament, and with respect to the place of 
confinement indulged in her usual vacillation. She would not hear 
of the Tower, for Mary had partisans in the city : to it she preferred 
the castle of Hertford. But the next day Hertford was too near : 
Fotheringay, which was then proposed, was too distant: to Wood- 
stock, Grafton, Coventry, Northampton, and Huntingdon she ob- 
jected, that they were either insecure or inconvenient; nor was it, 
till she could no longer procrastinate, that she fixed on the oastle 
of Fotheringay (6). 

It was foreseen that Mary would confine her defence to the denial 
of all participation in the plot for the murder of Elizabeth. Now, 
as we have seen, Walsingham held in his possession. the minate of 
her answer to Babington in her own hand, with the answer itself in 
the French language written by Nau ; and it is plain that either of 
these was sufficient to bring home the charge to the accused, if 
either of them Contained the murderous passages afterwards alleged 
against her. Yet — ^and it suggests a strong presumption, in her 

UJ Howell, i. 1151—5. (4) He tpven sent a dirine over to proredbe 

(2) Chasteannenf, Sept. 13tb» in Bgerton» lawfulness of bis proposal. Ibid. 
78,79. (5) Ellis, iii. 5. 

(3) Camden, 485. (6) Ellis, iii. 3. Cbalmen, i. 383. 
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feTour—- oeittier of these important documents was produced during 
the proceedings; not a hint of their existence was suffered to 
transpire. Walsingham undertook to procure evidence of her guilt 
from the confessions of her two secretaries (1), whom he kept in 
coDfinement in his own house, secluded from all communication 
with their friends, and beset with men urging them to betray the 
secrets, and to bear testimony to the wicked designs of their mis- 
tress. Yielding to these solicitations, and to their own apprehen-sept.3. 
sions, they offered to reveal the whole truth; but their first state- sept.3. 
ments disappointed the expectation of the council. They amounted 
to nothing more than an acknowledgment that Nau had written in 
French, and Curie had translated and put into cipher, by order of 
Mary, three letters' to Babington ; that is, the notes of June t5th and 
July 12th, and the long answer to his letter on July 17th. Lord 
Burghley attributed this reserve to their notion that they might be 
punished as accomplices in the plot, end thought, as he wrote to 
Hatton, that ^' they wold yeld soewhat to confirm ther mystriss sept. 4. 
^' crymes, if they war persuaded that t)iemselves might scape, and 
'^ the blow fall upon ther M'** betwixt hir head and his shoul- 
" ders (2).'' The documents were then laid before them. The two 
first they readily acknowledged (3) ; but, if it be true that they were sept. s. 
asked to authenticate with their signatures the deciphered copy of sept.6. 
the answer to Babington, it is plain that they objected, and, if they 
admitted it at all, that admission was accompanied with qualifica- 
tions which rendered the admission of no value (4). They were 
now threatened with the Tower, a threat which implied the inflic^ scpt. to. 
(ion of torture : and Nau in his terror wrote to the queen a most 
urgent supplication for mercy, enclosing what he called his protes- 
tation, or disclosure of all that he knew '^ upon his salvation ;'' of 
which the sum was, that the letter from Babington did, indeed, 
contain an allusion to her death, but that Mary took no notice of it, 
because it was a thing which she neither desired nor intended, 
though she did not think herself obliged to disclose it (5). A short 

(l) Confessions of Sept. 2, 3. Though it ap- " the fyk«, Itkinke, of this was written in Frenche 

pears from Borghley's letters of S^t. 4 and 8> *' by Mr. Naa» and translated and ciphered hj 

that up to that time they had confessed nothing *' me> as I have mentioned in the end of a cop- 

of importance, yet Walsingham had the face to '* pie of Mr. Babington's Hre, wher Mr. Nau hath 

inform the French ambassador before Aagnst 28* "first subscribed. Qninto Septembris, 15S6:" 

that they bad already confessed more than was and Nau on the following day, *' Je patst que 

wanted, " plusipie Ton ne vouloitr and Hatton, c'est la litere escriptre par sa mate. ^ Babington, 

on the 8th or 9th of Sept. that Nau had confessed eommeilmtpeultsowmir. Sexto Septemb' 1586." 

the whole, '* recogneu et confess^ tout.'* Eger- Erom Borghley's letter of the 8th, it is plain that 

fon, 76. 78> . these confessions were deemed very unsatisfac* 

(2^ Burghley to Hatton, Sept. 4, from Mr. tory ; and from Curie's reference to the snbscrip- 

I^gn's coUection. Was then ^e decapitation of tion by Nau at the foot of Babington's letter, I 

Maiy a subject of merriment to the lord trea- suspect thai they refer not to Mary's answer to 

surer ? The wary courtier knew to whom he was Babington, but to NalU's answer to the inquiry 

writing, and to whom his letter would be shown, in Babington's letter respecting Pooley. Curie's 

probably he hoped to please by raising a smile confession of Aug. vi. 1587; makes it even 

in both. doubtful whether the deciphered copy of the 

(3) Burghley to Walsingham, Sept. 8. Ellis, answer was ever exhibited to them at all. See 
»>. 5. Note (U). 

(4) According to th« Record, Curie replied, (5) Von Raomer, iii. 829> • 
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Sept. 31. respite followed. But the day after Ihe butchery of Babfngton and 
his companions, on the very morning on which the other seven 
victims were drawn to Tyburn, when it might be expected that the 
fear of similar punishment would render the two secretaries more 
tractabie and communicative, they were summoned before Bromley, 
the lord chancellor, lord Burghley, and Sir Christopher Hatton, 
commissioners appointed by the queen to examine them officially (1). 
After several questions respecting the manner in which Mary's 
letters were prepared, there was put into their hands — not the 
deciphered copy of the answer to Babington, on the fidelity of 
which the whole question turned — ^but ^^an abstract of the prin- 
^^ cipal points '' contained in it ; and they i^ere required to say upon 
oath whether they could not recall those points to their recollection. 
It is stated that both answered in the affirmative without any ex- 
ception (2) : but the language of the official record is so very ambi- 
' guous, as to render it a matter of doubt whether they compre- 
hended in those answers the murderous passages which Mary after- 
wards disclaimed (3). 
Of all these proceedings the captive at Chartley was ignorant. 

Sept. 10. When her papers were carried away, her money had been left by 
the commissioners : this was now taken, that she might not employ 
it to tempt the fidelity of Paulet or his assistants (4) ; and shortly 
afterwards she received an order to prepare for her removal at the 
end of two days to another house. That house, on her arrival, she 

Sept. 24. found lo be the castle of Fotberingay in Northamptonshire, the 
place selected for her trial and death. At Windsor irresolution still 
prevailed : new questions continually arose ; council after council 
was held, and the intended proceedings were repeatedly postponed. 

Oct. 5. At last a commission was issued to forty-six individuals, peers, 

(1) Their preceding confessions had been*' of- " *all theis things above rehearsed I doe wcO 
" fered " ( Ellis, iii. 5). Henceforth they were ** remember and confesse them to be trae. Byrne 
compulsory, and made before the commissioners. '* G. C. the xxith of September, 1586.'" Now 
For this reason Nau remarks that Babington and this document does not expressly mention any 
his friends were executed, ** avant que Ton me one of the passages on which depended the con- 
** fist jamab un seul interrogation." Nan, Apo- viction of the Scottish queen. It is evidently an 
logie. abridgment of the depositions, an abridgment, 

(2) Hardwicke Papers, 236. however, made, not by the writer of the record, 

(3) In the record Nau is made to enumerate but by the clerk or the person appointed to read 
the points thus :>-**yt is to say, first yt Babington them in court. This follows from the language, 
" shold examine deeplye what forces as well on which is that of one who is reading to. or ad* 
** foote as on horseback they might rayse amt. dressing, others. But would he have ventured to 
« em all : the second what townes, portes, and omit the most important of the points withoot 
*< havens they might assenr'emselves of as well previous instmctioas ? Or would such instreo- 
** in ye N. W. and S. and so through as it is be- tions have been issued, if the depositiona read at 
** fore set down at large in the Se. Q's Itre to length wonld have estaUiahed the guik of the 
" Babn., and conciudeUi or signetb his examn. royal prisoner ? 



*< with tbeys wordes in French. Je certifie lea (4) Her money amounted to 107/- 2f. in Bog- 

Bs et par moy lish c 
deposes, xxi*. Sept. 1586< Nan."— ^urle fol- three of which were equal to one pound. At the 



choses dessus dictes estre vrayes et par moy lish coin, and to five rouleaux of French crowns. 



lows in this manner. ** He sayeth the lire direct- same time were seized two thousand crowns, the 

" ed. by the Sc. Q. to Babn. had amongst ors. portion which Mary had formerly giren to 

"theis points in it. The first yt. Babn. shold Curle'swife at her marriage, and a gold chain and 

" deeplye examine what forces on foote and several different sums belunging to Nan of the 

" horseb. : and so reciteth the cheife points of value of 1545/> 18f. Three jMunds in silver were 

•* her letter in ye verle same wordes as you have left with Mary to pay the wages of some of her 

" already read them heretofore, and concludeth servants, Ellis, iii. 7—11. 
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privy counsellors^ and judges, constituting them a court to inquire 
into and determine all offences committed against the statute of 
the 27th of the queen, either by Mary, daughter and heiress ^f 
James Y. late king of Scotland, or by any other person whomso- 
eyer (1). Chasteauueuf immediately demanded in the name of his oct. ?. 
sovereign that Mary might have the assistance of counsel, according 
to the practice of all other nations : to which a verbal answer was 
returned through Hatton, that the queen wanted not the advice of oct.9. 
others to instruct her how sh^ ought to act : and that, as the civil 
law considered prisoners in the situation of Mary Stuart unworthy 
of counsel, she did not, by the refusal of such aid, depart from the 
ordinary forms of justice (2). 

On the 11th of October six-and-thirty of the commissioners arrived o*"*- ii- 
at the caslle (3). The following day the Scottish queen remained in 
her chamber under the pretence'of indisposition, but admitted Mild- <^- 1^. 
may and Paulet with a notary to deliver to her a letter from Eliza- 
beth, announcing the object of these proceedings. She read it with 
an air of composure, and turning to them said, " I am sorry to be 
'' charged by my sister the queen with that of which I am innocent : 
^' but let it be remembered that I am also a queen, and not amen- 
" able to any foreign jurisdiction (4)." 

The next day, having nerved her mind for the meeting, she ^^ i»- 
received deputations from the commissioners, and conversed with 
them in the hall of the castle. There were four interviews ; but no 
reasoning of the lawyers, no threat of proceeding against her for 
contumacy, could shake her resolution. She maintained that the 
statute of the 27th of the queen could not bind her : she was n6 
party to it : it was contrived by her enemies, and passed for her 
ruin. Whence did the commissioners derive their authority ? From 
their queen? but that queen was only her equal, not her superior. 
Let them find persons who were her peers •, and let such sit in 
judgment upon her. She was aware that these objections could not 
save her— for the queen's letter proved that she was condemned 
already— but she would never be the person to degrade the Scottish 
orown, Dor stand as a criminal at the bar of an English court of 
justice (5). 

ii) Comden (4S6) recites it at length. justices of the common pleas and queen's bench ' 
(2) Chasteauneuf, 10 Oct. in Egerton, 84, 85- (4) Camden, 490. During this discnssion she 

(»)They were Bromley lord chancellor, Burgh- observed repeatedly that she coodd not compre* 

{g_-Jo'd treasurer, the earls of Oxford, Kent, hend that passage in the queen's letter, which 

•'f Dy, Worcester, Rutland, Cumberland, War- said that she was living in England under the 

J"ck, Pembroke, and Lincoln ; the viscount queen's protection. She therefore requested an 

jttoQtagae ; the lords Abergavenny, Zouch, Mor- explanation of it from Bromley, the chancellor. 

^> Stafford, Grey. Lnmley, Stourton, Sandys, It was rather a puzzling question. His reply was 

Weatworth, Mordaunt,St. John ofBlet^o.Comp- evasive: that the meaning was plain enough; 

^Otand Cheney; sir James Crofk, sir Christopher but that it was not for sidijects to interpret the 

l^tton, gir Francis Walsingham, sir Ralph Sad- letters of their sovereign, nor had they come 

J^* sir Walter Mildmay, and sir Arayas Paulet ; there for that purpose. Howdl, U69, lilQt. 

Wray and Anderson, chief justices of the com- Camd. 492. 
j°oa pleas and queen's bench ; Manwood, chief (5) Ibid. 490-^- 
"^nn of the exchequer ; and Gaudy and Periam, 
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An expression, however, had fallen from Hatton in the coarse of 
conversation which exceedingly distressed the unfortunate captive^ 
that, if she reAised to plead, the world would attribute her obstinacy 
to consciousness of guilt. In the silence and solitude of the night 
the high tone of her mind insensibly relaxed : in the morning she 
Oct. 14. received a harsh and imperious note from the queen, who, after the 
charge of seeking her death and the destruction of the realm, pro- 
ceeded thus : ^^ wherefore our pleasure is that you make answer to 
*'^ the nobles and peers of my kingdom as you would answer to 
^^ myself, if I were present. Therefore I order, charge, and com- 
^^ mand you to answer to them ; for 1 have heard of your arrogance. 
^^ But act candidly, and you may meet with more favour. Eliza- 
^ beth (1)." It was, probably, this last line that turned the balance. 
It held out a faint gleam of hope ; and Mary informed the commis- 
sioners that she was content to waive her objection, but only on 
condition that her protest against the authority of the court should 
be entered on the record of their proceedings. To this, after some 
demur, they assented. 

It was, perhaps, unwise in the Scottish queen to make this con- 
cession. She was placed in a situation in which, though she might 
assert, it was impossible that she could prove, her innocence* A 
single and friendless female, the inmate of a prison for the last 
nineteen years, ignorant of law, unpractised in judicial forms, 
without papers, or witnesses, or counsel, and with no other know- 
ledge of the late transactions than the reports collected by her 
female servants, nor of the proofs to be adduced by her adversaries 
but what her own conjectures might supply, she could be no match 
for that array of lawyers, judges, and statesmen, who sate marshalled 
against her, and, if among the commissioners she espied two or three 
secret friends, they were men whose fidelity was suspected, and 
whose lives and fortunes probably depended on their vote of ttiat 
day * the rest comprised the most distinguished of those who for 
years had sought her death in the council, or had clamorously 
called for it in parliament. Yet under all these disadvantages she 
defended herself with spirit and address. For two days she kept at 
bay the hunters of her life : on the third the proceedings were sus- 
pended by an adjournment to Westminster (2). 

The charge against the Scottish queen, like that against Ba- 
bington, had been divided into two parts : that she had conspired 
with foreigners and traitors to procure, 1®. the invasion of the 
realm *, S"". the death of the queen. In proof of the first part was 
adduced a multitude of letters, either intercepted or found in her 

(l) Of thif note we hare only the translation by Ubonr under snflScient disadrantagee, composed 

Chastcanneuf, who, howerer, assures the king of and circnlated daring the trial a paper, which he 

France that he had tamed it '* mot & mot de called " a note of the indignities and wrongs of- 

phraze Angloise." Oct. 90, in Egerton, 86. *' fered by the queen of Scots to the queen's ma- 

(3) Lord Borghley, howerer, as if she did not ** jesty." See it in Murdin^ S84. 
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cabinet, between her and Mendoza, Morgan, Paget, and others. 
Tliese, if they were genuine, and of that there can be little doubt, 
showed that she had not only approved the plan of invasion devised 
at Paris, but had offered to aid its execution, by inducing her friends 
in Scotland to rise in arms, to seize the person of James, and to 
prevent the march of succours to England (1). Mary, though she 
refused to admit, did not deny, the charge in general. She treated 
it as frivolous. She was not bound, she said, by their statutes ; she 
was the equal, not the subject of Elizabeth *, and between equals and 
sovereigns there was no other law but* the law of nature. That law 
fully authorized her to seek her deliverance from an unjust capti- 
vity (2). She had proposed terms, offered securities, and then had 
claimed the right of employing every resource in her power for the 
recovery of her liberty. Yet her prayers, her offers, her warnings 
had been despised. Where was the man that could Mame her, if, 
in such circumstances, she had accepted the tenders of aid which 
were made to her by her friends ? 

With respect to the second charge that she had conspired the 
death of the queen, she denied it with tears, and solemnly called on 
God to bear witness to her innocence (3). The crown lawyers pro- 
duced in proof, first, the copy of the letter ftom Babington, in 
which occurred this passage : ^^For the despatch of the usurper, 
^' from the obedience of whom by the excommunication of her we 
'^ are made free, there be six noble gentlemen, all my private 
^' friends, who, for the zeal they bear to the catholic cause and your 
^' majesty's service, will undertake the tragical execution : " and 
then a copy of seven points for deliberation, said to be extracted 
from her answer to Babington \ of which points the sixth was, '' by 
'^ what meanes doe the six gentilmen deliberate to procede (4)?" 
There were other passages in the same copy equally allusive to the 
design of the six gentlemen (5) : but the prosecutors insisted parti- 
cularly on this. It established, they maintained, her participation 
with Babington in the crime of imagining and compassing the death 
of the queen. 

(l) This project to seise tlie person of James, ^3) " Si ooeqaes j'ai dispose n'y ooMenty^ i 

and carry liim out of the kingdom,, did her mudi telles practiques que touchassent la mort de ma 

iMrm. Yet it would hare been fair to rceoUect soenr, je prie Dien qu'il ue me fiice jamais mer- 

^t it was suggested to her by the conduct of cy." Ibid. 

W enemi«i. who had wp^teSly made them- .. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^,^^„fo„ .. 

W T^J^ ^ r^^ *^!S' fw ?K ^'"" cioui appearance, that, while the language in &e 

^Jt^' ? f SLnT'^i'^ li^ rj other ^inS is affimitiye, in this |c,int placed 
shojld be sftit into England. AnoUier letter was ^ ^ ^ .^ ^^^^^ ^J^ „/.„4^,. 

S^SuJ to thJ S *^Aldi her ri ht*to thi "«**i^« 'o™' The reader wonders how the 

•accession to the En^'thrinf . H^Xicke pa- <!*««<»« «™« *«"• 

Pers, 247. In return she merely observed that (5) Of these the strongest is the following : 

B^ehad been forced to such measures. Her ene- ** The affaires being thus prepared, and forces 

mies had deprived her of all hope in England; "in readiness both without and within the 

slw was therefore compelled to purchase friends ** reahne, then shall it be tyme to sett the sixe 

abroad. Howell, USS* " gentilmen to worke, taking order upon the ac- 

(2) Je ne le nye pas : et s'il estoit encore k " comj^ishinge of theirc desseinge; 1 may be 

faire, je le feray, comme j'ay faict, pour cher^ " sodaynelye transported out of this place." 
cher ma libei^^. Bgerton, 103. 
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It should, however, be remembeFed (hat the papers exhibited to 
the court were only copies. No attempt was made to show what had 
become of the origioate, or when, where, or by whom the copies 
had been taken. On these points the crown lawyers observed a 
mysterious silence. They deemed it sufficient to show that there 
had once been originals with which the copies corresponded : and 
for that purpose they adduced, l*". a confession of Babington that 
he had written a letter to Mary, and had received an answer, con- 
taining similar passages, and that he believed these copies faithfiil 
transcripts of the originals : S"". the confessions, perhaps garbled (1) 
and misrepresented confessions, of Nau and Curie, from which it 
aeemed to follow that (he manner of proceeding by the six gentle- 
men was one of the subjects recommended for deliberation by Mary : 
S*", the admission in several of her letters to her foreign correspon- 
dents that she had received from the conspirators notice of their 
intentions, and had given to them instructions on the several heads. 
These confessions and admissions amounted, it was maintained, to 
satisfactory proof of the authenticity of the copies. 

At first the Scottish queen, in ignorance of the proofs to be 
brought forward, refused to acknowledge any correspondence be- 
tween herself and Babington : but, aHer the production and lecture 
of the letters, she admitted without hesitation heTr note of the l5th 
of June, but resolutely denied that she had ever written any such 
answer as that of the dale of Julyl7lh. "She protested,*' says 
Burghley, " that the poynls of the lettres that Concerned the 
*' practise against the Q. Ma*»- person was never by hir wrytten, 
" nor of hir knolfedg (2)." She contended that, if her adversaries 
had really sought to discover the truth, instead of putting Babing- 
ton to death they would have produced him to bear testimony 
against her : that his confession, if he made it, was of no value, 
because it was probably dictated by the hope of mercy : that she 
knew not what Nau and Curie might have been led to acknowledge, 
for Nau was timid and simple, and Curie the constant follower of 
Nau : it might be that they had confessed what was false under the 
notion that they would thus save their own lives without endan- 
gering hers : that this was not the first time that her letters had been 
copied and interpolated : it was easy for one man to imitate the ci- 
phers and hand-writing of another, it had been lately done in Prance, 
and she greatly feared that it had also been done in Edgland by 
Walsingham, to bring her to the scaffold': for Walsingham, if she 
vere rightly informed, had before this been practising against her 
life and that of her son. At these words the secretary rose, and 
protested before Crod, that in his private capacity he had done no- 
thing unbecoming an honest man, nor as a public officer any thing 

(I) Of SQch garbling being used in state pro- (2) Burghley to Davison, Oct. 15. EHis, 111. 
secution* the reader will meet with abundant 12- Hardwicke pap. i. 233- 
proof in the history of the next rei gn. 
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unworthy of his place. Though his answer was rather an etasion 
than a denial of the charge, Mary prayed hire not to foe offended: 
she had spoken freely what she had heard, and hoped that he would 
giye no more credit to those who slandered her than she did to 
those who accused him (1). She renewed her declaration that she 
knew nothing of the obnoxious passages ^ and asked for her papers 
—-with them she might perhaps explain the mystery— *and for her 
secretaries — ^were they confronted with her, the truth might soon 
be elicited — at present they ought to be considered unworthy of 
credit. They had been sworn to keep her secrets : if they had ac- 
cused her truly, they had perjured themselves to her ; if falsely, 
they had peijured themselves to the queen of England. 

It is plain that, since the authenticity of the copy was disputed, 
there remained but two ways of solving the difficulty : the first and 
iD6st satisfactory, by the production of the original minute and let- 
ter, which were in the hands of Walsingham ; and, if that could not 
be granted, by confronting Nau and Curie with their mistress, to 
which Elizabeth had with some reluctance assented. Both, however, 
for reasons best known to the prosecutors, were refused •, and Mary 
demanded to be heard in full parliament, or before the queen in 
council, who, she persuaded herself, would not refuse that favour 
to a sister queen. Then rising with an air of confidence, and ad- ^- >5' 
dressing a few words aside to the lord treasurer, the earl of War* 
wick, Hatton, and Walsingham, she retired to her own apartment. 
The commissioners, after a short consultation, adjourned the court, 
to meet again in the star-chamber at Westminster, on the 26th of 
October (2). 

On that day, notwithstanding the reclamation of the French am- 
bassador, the court was opened in the presence of a numerous as- 
semblage of members belonging to both houses of parliament. Care 
was now taken to bring forward the two secretaries — not, however, 
that they might be confronted with Mary, who was absent, immured 
in the castle of Fotheringay — but that they might affirm the truth of 
the depositions which they had previously made. This they cer- 
tainly did : but, if we may believe Nau, it was not all. He moreover 
maintained, as he had on all occasions maintained, that the principal 
heads of accusation, those on which alone could be based any pretext 



(l) Camden, 499. From put of WaMngham's commissioaen were ready to give judgment, 

anftwer— " if I had employed Ballard to plot for they could not do it till the record were drawn 

** me, why did he not say so, to save his life ? " up, which would occupy five or six days. Now, 

It is plain that Mary had accused hin of em- as their company amounted to about 2000 per> 

ploying Ballard to ^et up the plot. If, instead of sons, they could not remain there $o long with> 

Ballard, she had named Maude, the companion out causing ** a waste of bread greater than the 

of Ballard, she would not hare been far from the ** country could bear." Burghley to Darison, 

truth. Oct. IS. Ellis, ili. 13. But Walsingham informs 

(3) Camden, 506. Burghley, writing the same the ambassadors at foreign courts that the ad- 
day, says of Mary's defence, '* gret debate fell joumment '* was thought convenitot in respect 
" yesternight very long, and this day renewed ** the matter touched a person of ber qnalitie." 
" with gret stomafcing." He assigns the following Wright, ii. 330. 
reasons for the adjournment : Uut, though the 
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for condemnatlOD, were false. WalsiDgham rose with warmth, re- 
proached him with speaking contrary to his conscience, and endea- 
Toured to silence him with the depositions of the conspirators already 
executed,andofsomeofMary'sserYants. But Nau repeated his former 
assertion, summoned the commissioners to answer before God and all 
christian kings and princes, if on such false charges they should con- 
demn a queen, no less a sovereign than their own ; and loudly de- 
manded that this his protestation should be entered on the record (1). 
But his efforts were firuitless. With the exception of the lord Zouch 
on the separate charge of assassination, the commissioners unani- 
mously ga?e judgment, that after the last session of parliament, and 
before the date of their commission, Mary, daughter of James Y., 
Oct. 39. commonly called queen of Scotland, and pretending tiUe to the 
crown of England, had, with the aid and abettance of her secretaries 
Nau and Curie, compassed and imagined divers matters tending to 
the hurt, death, and destruction of the queen, contrary to the form 
of the statute specified in the commission. This, by the act, was 
equivalent to a sentence of death against all the three, to be carried 
into execution at the pleasure of the queen. A provision was, how- 
ever, added, that the judgment against the mother should not 
derogate from the right or dignity of her son, James, king of Scot- 
land, but that he should continue in the same place, rank, and right, 
as if it had never been pronounced (2). The judgment was then 
entered in the form of a record, and afterwards subscribed by the 
several commissioners, even by those who had not attended at Fo- 
theringay (3). 

The life of the Scottish queen now lay at the mercy of Elizabeth. 
From foreign powers she could expect no efectual relief. The 
Spanish monarch had to maintain his ground in Flanders against 
the combined army of the insurgents and the English ; the king of 
France, harassed by religious wars, might entreat, but could not 
intimidate ; and with respect to her son, the Scottish king, it was 
plain that his claim to the succession would render him unwilling, 
and the English pensioners in bis council would render him unable, 
to draw the sword in her defence. But indecision was one of the 
leading traits in the character of her adversary. Elizabeth, while 

(1) In tlie same despatck Wakingham declares former declarations in priyate before the com- 
ihat ** Nan and Cnrle openly affirmed as much missioners, '*led. sr. de Walsingham n'enst point 
•« v(>a voce as they had before deposed in writ- failly i me le reviler sur la &ce ponr me oon- 
•* ing/' But that writing, as the reader knows, raincre de mensonge» et moymesmes je n'eosse 
was far from being conciusiTe- Nan himself as- jamais eu I'assurance devant ceulx mesmes qui 
serts that he did then deny and maintain de faulx m'avoient interrog^ de me desmentir et tenir un 
Us prineipaus chefs de I'accusation mise en au- Ungage tont contraire." Cotton MS. Calig. B. 
vant contre sa matie., et sur lesquels seuls on v. 233. It was a misfortune that he spoke in 
pouvoit prendre conleur on pr^texte, de la con- French, which it appears was less generally un- 
damner.... accusation fonlse, calomniense et sup* derstood than. Italian ; for one of the lords de- 
pose. He wrote this, indeed, as late as March sired him on that account to speak in the latter 
5thi 1605 ; but appealed for the truth of it to the language. Hari. MS. 4649. 82. 
recollection of all the noblemen and gentlemen (2) Camden, 507. Chasteauneuf in Egerto% 
who had been present on the occasion, and were 86. 88* 89. Statutes of Realm, iv. 703. 
still alive— adding that, if this his kst and (3) See note (W). 
publit declaration had been contrary to his 
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her object was at a distance; pressed towards it with impatience ; 
but always hesitated to grasp it when It came within her reach. 
The death-warrant of her rival lay ready for her signature : but 
sometimes her imagination conjured up phantoms of danger from the 
desperation of Mary's partisans, and the resentment of James, and 
the catholic powers ^ sometimes she shuddered at'the infamy which 
would cover her name, if she shed the blood of a kinswoman and 
a sovereign. As was usual, she sought refuge in procrastination. 
An interval of a month or two would persuade the world that she 
was reluctant to take the life of Mary : in the mean time that prin- 
cess might die a natural death ; she might be despatched by secret 
violence ; at all events, the execution might be performed without 
the knowledge of the queen, or appear to be wrung from her by the 
voice of the people (1). 

Anticipating the conviction of her prisoner, Elizabeth had sum- 
moned a parliament to meet on the fifteenth of October *, the length 
of the trial at Fotheringay compelled her to prorogue it to the 
twenty-ninth of the same month. The proceedings on the trial 
were laid before each house *, the commissioners, in long speeches, 
maintained the guilt of the royal prisoner ; and the lords and com- 
mons united in a petition, that speedy execution might be done 
upon the convict. Elizabeth, after many thanks for their loyalty, 
replied that she would take time to deliberate, and ^^ commend 
^^ herself to be directed by God's Spirit*/' and then asked the 
question, whether no expedient could be devised to secure her own not. m. 
life from danger, and at the same time spare her the necessity 
of taking that of her kinswoman. When the question was put, 
the memjt)ers rose in their places, and pronounced such an expe- 
dient impossible. The chancellor and speaker communicated the not. 35. 
result.to the queen ; and Elizabeth returned this ambiguous answer : 
^Mf I should say that I meant not to grant your petition, by my 
^^ faith, I should say unto you more perhaps than I mean. And if 
'^ I should say that I mean to grant it, I should tell you more than 
^Ms fit for you to know. Thus I must deliver to you an answer 
'*answerless(2)." 

(f) Je oe Tondrois pas assenrer que la Royne (2) Lord's Joarnals, t24> 12S. Howell, 1189 — 
fittso execat^rle jagement, mais comme il ^sera 1301 • D'£wes, 380. Pad^ering, the speaker, to 
doDD^, 1«8 ennemys de la Royne d'Econse la poor- induce her to grant Uie execution, made use of 
rent qaelqne jour prendre de telle homeur <{ae two singular arguments. 1°. Those who had signed 
Tex^cation en pourra sniTre an matin, deTant the association were bound, by their oath, to 
qa'on y ait pens^, et puis on dira qu'elle eM kill the queen of Scots. If they should do it with« 
morte d'on catarre. Chasteann. Oct.27.Egerton, out license, they would incur the indignation of 
89. He was mistaken. Blizabeth's counsellors her majesty ; if they did not do it, they would be 
sought indeed the death of Maiy, for their own perjured, and incur the indignation of God. 
Mcority as well as that of the queen i Burghley V, Not only the life, but the salTation of her ma- 
feared that Elizabeth's ** slackness did not stand jesty was at stake. She would offend God by 
" with her suretie or their otm." (Burghley to sparing the wicked princess whom God had deli- 
Leicester, Oct. 26.) Walflingham beliered the Teted into her hands to be put to death. She 
death of Bfary necessary *' for her majesties pre- should beware of imitating Saul, who had spared 
" serration and her ttivants,** (Wal. to Shrews* Agag, and Ahab who had spared Beuhadad. 
Inuy, Oct. 6.); but, for that Tcry reason )hey D%we8,40I> Sir James Croft, who seems to have 
-wished it to take place openly, and ih. tionte* excelled all others in religious ci^t, moTcd that 
qasnee of the judgmeot already glTcn. some earnest and deTout prayer to God, to in- 
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The unwelcome task of announcing these occurrences to Mary, 
Mot. 22. was imposed on lord Buckhurst. In the company of Deal, secretary 
to the council, and of Paulet her keeper, he informed her of the 
judgment of the commissioners, the raiiflcation of it hy parlia- 
ment, and the petition of the two houses ; bade her not to look for 
mercy, for her attachment to the catholic faith rendered her life 
incompatible with the security of the reformed worship -, and offered 
to her the aid of a bishop or dean of the established church to pre- 
pare her for death. She replied that the Judgment was unjust, as 
she had never assented to the murder, nor sought the least ii^iiry 
to the person of her English sister ; that the real crime was her re-* 
ligion, a crime for which she should be proud to shed her Uood : 
and that she desired not the aid of reformed clergymen, but beg- 
ged, in the name of Christ, that she might have the services of her 
own almoner, who was, she knew, in the house, though he had 
Not. 2s. bccn hithcrto excluded from her presence. This request was gran- 
NoT. 24. ted, but only for a short time, during which she wrote three im- 
portant letters, one to the archbishop of Glasgow, one to the duke 
of Guise, and a third to the pope. AH were preserved by her ser- 
vants, and faithfully delivered after her death (1). 
The Judgment of the commissioners had at length been pro^ 
Dm. a. claimed by sound of trumpet in London. The bells tolled for 
twenty-four hours ; bonfires blazed in the streets ; and the citizens 
appeared intoxicated with Joy (2). This intelligence awakened new 
alarms in the breast of the unfortunate queen. She knew that by 
the late statute her life lay at the mercy of every member of the as- 
sociation ; she recollected the fate of the earl of Northumberland in 
the Tower; and she persuaded herself that it would be her lot to 
i>M* 19. fall by the hand of an assassin. Afler many solicitations, she ob- 
tained permission to make her last requests to Elizabeth. They were 
four : that her dead body might *be conveyed to France, and depo- 
sited near that of her mother ; that she might send a jewel, he^r 
farewell, and her blessing to her son : that her servants might be 
allowed to retain the small bequests which it was her intention to 
make them *, and that she might not be put to death in private, 
otherwise her enemies would say of her, as they had said of others, 
that despair had induced her to shorten her days. Throughout the 

dine her majesty's heart to grant the petition, archbishop, (Jebb, ii. 262.) in which she leaves 

might be composed and printed, in order to be the vindication of her character to her rdatives 

used daily in the house of commons, and by its of the house of Guise, who hare be«n effvally 

members m their chambers and lodgings. Ibid, accused with herself of seeking the death oi 

404, fflizabeth. ** Je dis, et est way, <fae je n'en mtms 

(l) The next day Paulet informed her that, as " riea seen et n'en croiois rien." Ibid. Her letter 

she was now a woman dead in law, she had no to the duke of Gnise is in Keralio, t. 437 : for 

right to the insignia of royally. Hb servants bar- that to the pope, see note (X). 

ing removed her canopy of state, he sate down, (2) " The queen's majesty is contented to give 

covered himself in her presence, and, saying ihat " order for the publication of the proclanuitioQ ; 

a woman in her situation could have no need of " and it is hoped that she will be moved b^ their 

recreation, ordered her billiard-Uble to be taken *' earnest instances to proceed thoroughly in this 

away. She appears to have felt much on this oe- ** cause." Walaingham to Shrewsbury, Dec. 2. 
casion. See the particnUrs in her letter to the 
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whole letter she carefully avoided every expressioD^ which might 
be iDterpreted as a petition for mercy. She thanked God that he 
had given her the courage to suffer injustice without murmuring^ 
expressed her regret that her papdrs had not been honestly and 
entirely submitted to the inspection of Elizabeth, who would then 
have seen whether the safety of their sovereign was the real object of 
her adversaries; and, as she was about to leave this world, and was 
preparing herself for a belter, hoped it would not be deemed pre- 
sumption, if she reminded her good sister, that the day would come, 
when she must render an account of her conduct to an unerring 
Judge, no less than those who had gone before her (1). This noble 
letter, worthy of a queen and a martyr, was the last which Mary 
wrote to her English cousin. It drew tears from Elizabeth, but 
nothing more. No answer was returned (2). 

These, extraordinary proceedings had attracted the notice, and 
excited the wonder of the neighbouring nations. All sovereigns felt 
a common interest in the fate of Mary ; the kings of France and 
Scotland, as more nearly allied in blood, were more eager to rescue 
her from death, l"". Though Henry III. might hate the house of 
Guise, he could not see, with indifference^ the head of a princess, 
who had worn the crown of France, fall beneath the axe of the exe- 
cutioner. But the weight of his interposition was lightened by the 
knowledge of his necessities \ and the harshness of a direct refusal 
was eluded by fraud and cunning. At the request of Ghasleauneuf, 
he had sent Bellievre with instructions to remonstrate in the most 
forcible and pointed language. The ambassador found unusual ob- 
stacles thrown in his way. He was first delayed under pretext that not. 30. 
hired assassins, unknown to him, )iad insinuated themselves among 
his followers *, and then an inquiry was ordered, whether the plague 
had not made its appearance in his household. In the mean time, 
the resolution of parliament, that nothing short of the death of Mary 
could secure the life of Elizabeth, had been made public ; and then not. 37. 
Bellievre was introduced to the queen, seated on her throne, and 
surrounded by her officers of state. She listened to him with im- 
patience ; and replied in a long and studied harangue, but with a 
tone of asperity and flush> of countenance, which betrayed her 
inward emotion. She exaggerated the guilt of Mary, and claimed 
the praise of forbearance. She was, indeed, loath to shed the blood 
of one so nearly allied to her ^ but she knew not how to refuse the 
just prayer of her people. He must, therefore, be content to wait a 
day or two, and he should receive her final determination. For 

(t) ** Ne m'acctuez de presomption, si, aban- (2) «• There ys a tetter from the Scottish qaeen 

'* doBnant ce monde, et me pr^paraot pom im '* that bath -vvroaght tears; but I trust shall doe 

** meiUeur, je vous remoostre qa'an jour tous " no further hereia ; albeit the delay is too dan- 

" arurez k respoodre de votre charge aussi bien " gerous." Leicester to Walsingham. Eliis, vol. 

*• que ceux qui y »ont enroyez les premiers." iii. p. 22. 
19 December. The whole letter is in Jebb,ii. 295. 
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more than a montb Bdlieyre attended at court ; bat all his applica- 
tions were fruitless; and, when every other excuse had been 
exhausted, he was told that the queen would send an answer by a 
A » messenger of her own (1). After his departure, L'Aobespine, the 

j?n.^3. resident ambassador, resumed the negotiation ^ but was silenced by 
a low and unworthy artifice. An uncertain rumour had been spread 
of a new plot to assassinate the queen, which had been traced to the 

Jan. 8. French embassy. The ministers assured L'Aubespine that they be- 
lieved him incapable of the crime ; but they imprisoned his secre- 
tary, examined witnesses, and produced documents in proof of the 
plot. The Frenchman remonstrated in haughty and offensive lan- 
guage \ all ofiicial communication between the two courts was sus- 
pended-, and five despatches from the ambassador were at different 
times intercepted, andopened in presence of the council. The object 
of this quarrel, on the part of the English ministers, was to prevent 
any further application in favour of the queen of Scots. Henry, to 
show that he felt the insult, laid an embargo on the English shipping, 
and refhsed audience to the English ambassador. Still his anxiety 
to save the life of Mary subdued his pride. He condescended to 
despatch another envoy with new credentials. But these efforts 
were useless : Elizabeth had no leisure to admit him till Mary had 
perished : then apologies were made *, the innocence of L^Aubespine 
was acknowledged; and both the king and the ambassador were 
loaded with praise and compliments (2). 

James o( Scotland felt little for a mother whom he had never 
known, and whom he had been taught to look upon as an enemy, 
seeking to deprive him of his authority. He would probably have 
abandoned her to her fate without a sigh, had he not been roused 
from his apathy by the admonition of the French court, that her 
execution would exclude him from the succession to the English 
throne ; and by the remonstrances of the Scottish nobles, who could 
not brook the notion that a Scottish queen should perish on a scaffold* 
James had already written to Elizabeth and the chief of her coun- 

(l) See a very interesting account from the moi » je tous prie» entendre en KfosA. terme je 

Regtstre de depJches de M. de YiUeroyt secretaire prendray ces motz. Car je ne yivray henre one 

d'^t, published in the life of lord Egerton» pp. prince qaeleonqne se pulsse vanter de tant d'hu* 

6, 7. When BeUievre told her that the king milite mienne, que je boire, k mon d&honnmir 

-vvould resent the execution of Mary, she asked, nu %A traict.... Je ne suis naye de ai baa lieu, ni 

'*< Sir, have you authority from your sovereign gouverne si petitz royalmes, que, en droict et 

" to employ such language ?" ** Yes, madam, he honnenr je cideray k prince vtvant que m'iqju* 

'* has expressly commanded me to use it." " Is rera; et ne donbte par la grace de Dieu, que ne 

*' your authority signed with his own hand?" fiuse ma partie assez forte, pour me oonsenrer. 

" It is, madam." *' Then I require you to testify Egerton, quarto, 98. 

*' as much in your writing." This he did, p. 7 ; (2) , Camd. 520. Mutdin, 578—^583. Jebb, l%k, 

and Elizabeth wrote to the king a letter so cha- In Villeroy's registre in Egerton, is this remark 

racteristic of that lofty spirit which she occasion- on the jiapers produced, ** Avoient ces beaux 

ally assumed, that 1 may be allowed to copy some oonseillers d'Angleterre forg^ falsifi^ et compost 

I)art of it. ** Monsieur de Bellierae ma falct en- tontes telles escrltnres qu'ils avoient Tonllusur 

tendre un language, que je ne puis trop bten in> ce fitict par enx invent^ et projett^. Car ii fout 

terpreter. Car, pour vons en ressentir, que je me notter que jamais ne prodnisent les mosnes 

saure la vye , me serable une menace d'ennemy , piices origuuudx det pradduru, mats smUtmeiie 

3ue je le tous prometz, ne me fera jamais crain* iUs copies, esqnelles ilsajoutent, on diminuentoe 

re ; ains, est le plus court chemin, pour d^- qa'il leor platt." EgeMon, 101 . 
cher la cause de Unt de malhenrs. . . . Laissez 
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sellors, and iiad commissioned Archibald Douglas, the Scottish 
resident, to expostulate : he next sent sir Robert Keith, a young 
man, without weight or experience, and a pensionary of the English 
court, to request that proceedings against his mother might be not. 12. 
stayed, till he should be made acquainted with her offence ; and, 
when he received for answer that such delay might prove dangerous 
to the life of Elizabeth, he was prevailed upon to despatch two new Dec. 10. 
envoys, the master of Gray and sir Robert Melville, to employ en- 
treaties and threats. They suggested that Mary's life should be 
spared, on condition that she resigned all her rights to her son : 
this would secure Elizabeth from the fear of a competitor, and the * 
established church from the enmity of a catholic successor.^ It was 
replied, that after her condemnation, Mary had no rights to resign. 
They protested, in their master's name, that he would be com- 
pelled, in honour, to revenge her death. The menace was received 
with the most marked contempt (1). There can be little doubt that 
James was sincere ^ but he employed men to negotiate in favour of 
his mother, who deemed her death necessary for their own safety. 
Gray publicly performed the duty entrusted to him \ but before he 
left Scotland, he had advised by letter the employment of poison, 
and now he privately whispered in the ear of Elizabeth, that ^^ the 
^^ dead cannot bite." On his return James expressed his suspiciois 5 
but the favourite was able to persuade the king of his innocence, 
and to divert the royal vengeance from himself to his accomplice, 
Archibald Douglas (2). 

After the publication of the sentence, Elizabeth spent two months 
in a state of apparent irresolution, but that irresolution arose,, not 
from any feeling of pity, but from a regard to her own reputation ; 
and she was often heard to lament, that among the thousands who 
professed to be attached to her as their sovereign, not one would 
spare her the necessity of dipping her hands in the blood of a sister 
queen. Preparatory to the execution, a precept had been directed 
to certain members of the association ; in its place was substituted 

(1) JJee Egerton, 81. 87. 96. 114. Gray's " sbe were oat of the way." Sept. 8* Mnrdin, 

despatdi* llobertson, ii. App. xW. Ellis, iii. 31. 568. *' This is a hard matter to the king not to 

She would not understand their proposal. " So " make any mediation for his mother : yet the 

** the eail of Leicester answered that our mean- '* matter is also hard for you and me, 'although 

ipg was, that the king should be put in his " we might do her good : for I know, as God 

mother's place. Is it so, the queen answered, '* lives, it shall be a staff to break our own heads^ 

** then I put myself in a worse case than before ; *' He has commanded you to deal Tery instantly 

" by God's passion, that were to cut my own '* for her : but if matters might stand well mk 

^* throat, and for a duchy, or an eaildome to '* tween the queen and our own sovereign, I care 

*' yourself, you, or such as you, would cause ** not if she were out of the way." Lodge, ii. 

'* some of your desperate knaves to kill me. Mo, 331. "By God, the matter is hard to you and 

** by God, he shall never be in that place." Ibid. ** me both." Nov. 27. Murdin, 573. " Answer ye 

Stuart, another envoy, assured her that James ** to the queen there and all my honourable 

had sent them merely to save appearances; and ** friends, that they shall find me always constant, 

that, whatever he might pretend, he would be ** and that in my negociatton I shall do nothing 

easily pacified with a present of dogs and deer. " but for their contenbaent, reserving my duty 

Egerton, 116. *' to my sovereign." Dec. D. Lodge, ii. 335. 

(2) See the despatches in Robertson, ii. App. " By God, I say this far, if ever she (Elisabeth) 

xiii. xiv. The records of the treachery of Gray " knew me do wrong, it was for that I entered 

and Douglas are their own letters. ** The neces- *' farther for her service than good reason per* 

-** sity of all honest men's af&ifs requires that '* mitted." Dec. 2S. Murdin, 575- 
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Dae. a warrant, in the usual form, to the sheriff of Northampton (1) •, and 
^<^~^' jthis was afterwards superseded by a commission, to the earl of 
Shrewsbury, as earl marshal, with the earls of Kent, Derby, Cum- 
i^'st'. ^fl&°^9 ^^^ Pembroke, as his assistants. The last met with the 
Feb. 1. queen's approbation ; but remained, apparently unnoticed, for six 
weeks in the custody of Davison, lately appointed one of her secre- 
taries. After the departure of the French and Scottish ambassadors, 
she signed it, telling Davison to take it to the great seal, and to 
^' trouble her no more with it :'' adding, with a smile of irony, 
that on his way he might call on Walsingham, who was sick, and 
who, she feared, ^^ at the sight of it would die outright.'' Then 
suddenly recollecting herself, she said, ^^ Surely Paulet and Drury/* 
( the latter had been lately appointed additional keeper of Mary ) 
"' might ease me of this burthen. Do you and Walsingham sound 
^' their dispositions.'' 

A letter was accordingly forwarded to Fotheringay on the same 
day, in the name of both secretaries. It informed the two keepers, 
that the queen charged them with lack of care for her service, 
otherwise they would long ago have shortened the life of their 
captive. Of her guilt they could not doubt after her trial ; and the 
oath of association Which they had taken, would have cleared their 
consciences before God, their reputations before men. Paulet was 
a stern and unfeeling bigot. He hated Mary, because she was a 
cathohc ; he sought her death, because he believed her the enemy 
of his religion. Yet he was an honest man, too intelligent to be 
Ihedupe of such sophistry, and too resolute to sacriflce his conscience 
Feb. 2. to the will of his mistress. He replied immediately, that his goods, 
living, and life were at the queen's service; he was ready, if it 
pleased her, to forfeit them the next morning ; but he would never 
make so foul a shipwreck of his conscience, or leave so great a blot 
on his posterity, as to shed blood without law or warrant. A post- 
script added that Drury "• subscribed in heart to Paulet's opi- 
nion (2)." 

Davison little suspected at the time, that he was destined to be- 
come the victim of Elizabeth's irresolution and dissimulation. The 
morning after the signature of the commission, he received an order 
from her, to wait, if it was not too late, till she had spoken to him : 
and when he informed her that the great seal was already appended 
to it,, was asked by her with an air of surprise, why he had made 
'^ such haste;" to which he replied that on matters of consequence, 
it was not for him ^^ to dally with her majesty's commands." Her 

(1) They are in Mardin, 574. 576. " ownhandsat my coming to London." Feb. 8tb. 

(2) Davison repeatedly requested that his let- He may have done so : but the letter and answer 
tera might be burnt, "' because they were not fit had previously been entered into his letter-book. 
" to be kept/' Paulet replied, ** If I should say Had this not happened, the fact would never 
" I ha-ve burnt the papers yon wot of, I cannot have come to light. Tbey have been often pub- 
" tell if any body would believe me: and there- lished. See Hearne's Rob. of Gloucester, 673— <?• 
« fore I r<>serve them to be delivered into your and HoweH's State Trials, i. 1241. 
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words and manner awak^ed in him some mi^ivings. He con- 
sulted Hatton, and Hatlon the lord treasurer, who, having ascer- 
tained tlkat she had not posititely recalled the comoiission, assem* 
bled the councU. It was there resolved unammously, that the queen 
had done all that the law. required on her part ; that tor trouble her 
further was needles^, dangerous, and ojOTensive to her feelings ; and 
that it was now their duty to proceed, and take the rest of the burthen 
on themselves. 

On tl^ fpHowii^ morning Elizabeth acquainted Davison that, in 
a, dream during the night, she had punished him severely as the Feb. s 
i^use of the Scottish queen's death. Though she said il with a 
smile, he was alarmed, suspecting that she began to waver ; and 
therefore openly put the question to her, whether she intended to 
proceed to the execution of the commission or not. ^^ Yea, by G — ,'' 
was her reply, with more than usual vehemence, but she did not 
like the form ; for it threw all the responsibility on herself. The 
same day arrived the answer already mentioned from Paulet and 
Drury ; and Burghley wrote to the commissioners a short letter, 
which was signed by each of the counsellors. With it and the 
commission itself? Beat, clerk of the council, hastened to Fothe- 
ringay(l)* 

In the course of the next day the queen inquired of Davison, fci^. 4^ 
what answer had been returned by Kaulet and Drury. When he 
informed her, she burst into expressions of anger and disappc^nt* 
ment. Mary's keeper was no longer ' ^ her dear and faithful Paulet,'" 
but '^ a precise and dainty fellow," who scrupled not to break his 
oath, that he might throw the blame upon her. Davison ventured 
to say that, if he had put Mary to death without Warrant, she would 
have to avow or to avenge the deed. If $he avowed it, the disgrace 
would be hers ^ if she avenged it, she would ruin the servants who 
had obeyed her orders. But she abruptly withdrew into her closet, 
and did not again mention the subject for some days. Had she 
then forgotten the fatal warrant? No^ for, if we may believe Davi- 
son, on the very morning of Mary's death she expressed to him her 
surprise that it had not yet been executed (2). 

At Fotheringay the frequent arrival of strangers had of late ex- 
cited misgivings and apprehensions among the servants of Mary. 
On the seventh of February, the earl of Shrewsbury was announced; Fetr. 7< 
and his office of earl marshal instantly disclosed the fatal object of 
his visit. The queen rose from her bed, dressed, and seated herself 
by a small table, having previously arranged her servants, male and 

(l^ In Dayison's apology die letter to the com- i. 224 • St. Trials, 1229. — :^250. If I can under* 

aaiMioners is said to have been written on the 2d, stand Bargfaley's short notes in Strype. iii. App. 

but it bears the date of thie 3d. 142» Leicester informed the council, that it wds 

(2) P9r aU these particulars, see Davison's an* the queen's pleasure that they should proceed ; 

Mrers to the eotnmissioiieTs in Strjnpe,iii. 375- His but at the same time should conceal the parlicu 

apologies in Robertson, ii. App. xix. and Whita* lars from her. 
ker» iii> 544> Also Camden, 545> Somers's Tracts, 

V. 16 
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female, on each side. The earl entered uncovered \ he was followed 
bj the earl of Kent, the sheriff, and several genUemen of the county : 
and Beat, after a short preface, read aloud the commission for the 
execution. Mary listened, without any change of countenance. 
Then, crossing herself, she bade them welcome : the day, she said, 
which she had long desired, had at last arrived : she had tanguished 
in prison near twenty years, useless to others,.and a burden to her- 
self ^ nor could she conceive a termination to such a life more hap- 
py, or more honourable, than to shed her blood for her religion. 
She next enumerated the wrongs which she had suffered, the offers 
which she had made, and the artifices and frauds employed by her 
enemies; and, in conclusion, 'placing her hand on a Testament 
which lay on the table, ^^ As for the death of the queen your so¥e- 
^' reign,'' said she, '^ I call God to witness, that I never imagined 
^^ it, never sought it, nor ever consented to it.'' 

**' That book," exclaimed the earl of Kent, 'Ms a popish Testa- 
^' ment, and of course the oath is of no value." '^ It is a catholic 
'^ Testament," rejoined the queen ; ^' on that account I prize it the 
^^ more : and, therefore, according to your own reasoning, you 
'' ought to judge my oath the more satisfactory." The earl, in re- 
turn, exhorted her to abandon all papistical superstition, to save 
her soul by embracing the true faith, and to accept the spiritual 
services of the dean of Peterborough, a learned divine, appointed 
by the queen. But Mary replied, that she was, perhaps, better 
versed in controversy than he thought ; she had read much, and 
had attended to the most learned of the reformed preachers; but 
had never met with any argument which should induce her to leave 
the faith of her fathers. Wherefore, in place of the dean of Peter- 
boroogh, whom she would not hear, she requested that she might 
have the aid of Le Preau, her almoner, who was still in the house. 
This was the last and only indulgence which she had to demand. 

It was answered, that her request could not be granted. It was 
contrary to the law of God, and the law of the land; and would 
endanger the safety both of the souls and bodies of the commissio- 
ners. A long and desultory conversation followed. Mary asked if 
her son had forgotten his mother in her distress *, whether none of 
the foreign powers had interceded in her favour ; and lastly, when 
she was to suffer. To this question the earl of Shrewsbury an- 
swered, but with considereMe agitation, '^ To-morrow morning at 
''eight o'clock." 

The earls had risen, when the queen inquired what was become 
of her two secretaries «, and not receiving a satisfactory answer, 
asked, with much earnestness, whether Nau were dead or alive. 
Drury replied that he was still in prison. '' What ! " she exclaimed, 
^Ms my life to be taken, and Nau's life spared ! I protest before 
" God," putting her h^nd again on the book, '• that Nau is the 
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'^ author of tnj death. He has brought me to the scaffold, to save 
^1 his own life. I die in the place of Nau. But the truth will soon 
*' be known (1)." 

Mary had heard (he denunciation of her death with a serenity of 
countenance, and dignity of manner, which awed and affected the 
beholders. The moment the earls were departed, her attendants 
burst into tears and lamentations : but she imposed silence, saying, 
'^ This is not a time to weep but to rejoice. In a few hours you 
^^ will see the end of my misfortunes. My enemies may now say 
^^ what they please : but the earl of Kent has betrayed the secret, 
'^ that my religion is the real cause of my death. Be then resigned, 
^' and leave me to my devotions.'* 

After long and fervent prayer the queen was called to supper. 
She ate sparingly ; and before she rose from table, drank to all her 
servants, who pledged her in return on their knees, and prayed her 
to pardon the faults which they had committed in her service. She 
forgave them cheerfully, asking at the same time forgiveness of 
them, if she had ever spoken or acted towards them unkindly, and 
concluded with a few words of advice for their future conduct in 
life. Even in this short address, she again mentioned her convic- 
ttoit^ that Nau was the author of her death. 

This important night, the last of Mary's life, she divided into 
three parts. The arrangement of her domestic affairs, the writing 
of her will, and of three letters, to her confessor, her cousin of 
Guise, and the king of France, occupied the first and longer por- 
tion (2). The second she gave to exercises of devotion. In the retire- 
ment of her closet with her two maids, Jane Kennedy and Elspelh 
Curie, she prayed and read alternately : and sought for support and 
consolation in the lecture of the passion of Christ, and of a sermon 
on the death of the penitent thief. About four she retired to rest : 
but it was observed that she did not sleep. Her lips were in constant 
motion, and her mind seemed absorbed in prayer. 

(l) " Qaoi, je moarray, el Nau ne mnnrra pas! " wheu a little before caUins P. Cresswell, and 

Je proteste/' mettant la main sar le Uvre, " que " the gentlemen, and men of anie fashion, both 

Nau est cause de ma mort. Nau me faict mourir " English and Scots, he there protested, upon 

poor se sauver. Je meurs pour Nau ."Jebb,ii^ 621- " hope of his salvation, of his fidelitie and true 

It has been argued, that this solemn asseveration " loyaltie, ever to the queene his mistresse, both 

is unworthy of credit, because the same evening " living and dead, agamst the calumnies and im- 

she rewarded, as faithful servants. Nan and Curie, -^' putations putt Ir print, the authors being too 

by ber bequests to them in her will. On the con- " lightly credulous. And this, he spake (myself 

trary, the contemporary account of her death " being a witness) with great asseveration, pm- 

says, that she marked her sense of Nau's conduct *' testing his innocence even at the last gaspe, as 

in her will, though in obscure terms, lest the *' he should answer it before the tribunal of the 

English ministers should observe it, and destroy " eternalJudge. This 1 hold myself bound in 

the instrument. (Ibid. 663-) On a reference to the " conscience to write, for that he desired all the 

will itself, this appears to have been the case. '* assistants, to witness what he affirmed on his 

Nau is to have his wages, pension, and a large " death- bed " P. 206. 

sum of money, but only if. he prove that he has (2) Her letter to her confessor is in Jebb, ii. 

fulfilled certain condttiops well known to her 303> and Keralio, v. 4 33. She complains of the 

servants. Ooodall, i. 4 j 3, 414. She every where cruelty of her enemies in refusing her his aid, 

tnaken a distinction between him and Curle.whom and begs of him to pray with her during the 

sbeconsidered as seduced by Nan. But ofCnrle night. In that to the king of France, she says, 

himself, it is but fair that 1 rebte the testimony thai she dies innocent of any crime against hli- 

given by Henry Clifford, the biographer of the zabelh. Jcbb, ii, 303. G29. 
(Juchessof Feria. " I was present at his death, 
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Feb. I. Al the first break or day her household assembled around her. 
She read to them her will, distributed among them her clothes and 
money, and bade them adieu, kissing the woniien, ahd givhig ber 
hand to kiss to the men. Weeping they followed her into her 
oratory, where she took her place in front of the altar : they knelt 
down and prayed behind her (1). 

In the midst of the great hall of the castle had been raised a scal^ 
fold, covered with Mack serge, and surrounded with a low railing. 
About seven the doors were thrown open : the gentlemen of the 
county entered with their attendants ; and Paulet's guard aogmeoted 
the number to between one hnndred-and-flfty and two hundred 
spectators. Before eight a message was sent to the queen, who 
replied that she would be ready in half an hour. At that lime, 
Andrews, the sheriff, entered the oratory ; and Mary arose, taking 
(he cruciQx from the altar in her right, and carrying her prayer- 
book in her left hand. Her servants were forbidden to follow : 
ihey insisted ; but the queen bade them to be content, and taming, 
gave th^m her blessing. They received it on their knees, some 
kissing her hands, others her mantle. The door closed ; and Ibe 
burst of lamentatioh from those within resounded through the hall. 
Mary was now Joined by the earls and her keepers ; and des^ 
cending the staircase, found at the foot Melville, the steward of her 
household, who for several weeks had been excluded from her pre- 
sence. This old and faithful servant threw himself on bis knees, 
and wringing his hands exclaimed, ^^ Ah, madam, unhappy me! 
'^ was ever a man on earth the bearer of such sorrow as I shall be, 
^^ when I report that my good and gracious (jpieen and mistress was 
'^beheaded in England! '' Here his grief impeded his utterance; 
and Mary replied: ^' Good Melville, cease to lament: thou hast 
'' rather cause to Joy than mourn ; for thou shall see the end of 
*^' Mary Stuart's troubles. Know that this world is but vanity, suh- 
'' ject to more sorrow than an oceah of tears can bewail. But I pray 
'' thee, report that I die a true woman to my religion, to Scotland 
" and to France. May God forgive them that have long thirsted for 
'^ my blood, as the hart doth for the brooks of water. God, thoa 
'^ art the author of truth, and truth itself. Thou knowest the inward 
^^ chambers of my thoughts ; and that I always wished the union 
'^ of England and Scotland. Commend me to my son ; and tell him 
^^ that I have done nothing prejudicial to the dignity or indepen- 
^^ dence of his crown, or favourable to the pretended superiority of 
" our enemies.'' Then bursting into tears, she said, "Good Md- 
" ville, farewell," and kissing him, " once again, good MelA 
" farewell, and pray for thy mistress and queen.'' It was remarked 

(1) Conn, in hi* life of Mary, uys, tlut she This, from her letter to the pontiGt; ispl«>^' 
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now administered the sacrament to herself in mistake. ! 

Tirtuc of au indult from Pius V. Jebb, ii. 4S. 
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as soRietliing cktraordinary, that (his was the first time in her lifd 
that she bad ever been known to address a person with the pro- 
noun ^' thou/' 

Drying up her tears, she turned from Melville, and made her 
last requiest, that her servants might be present at her death (1). 
But the earl of Kent objected that they would be troublesome by 
their grief and lamentations, might practise some superstitious trum- 
pery, perhaps might dip their handkerchief^ in her grace's blood. 
'^ My lords,'' said Mary, ^V I will give my word for them. They 
' ' shall deserve no blame. Certainly your mistress, being a maiden 
^^ queen, will vouchsafe, in regard of womanhood, tJtiki I have some 
^^ of my own women about me at my death." Receiving no answer, 
she continued, '^ You might, I think, grant me a far greater cbur- 
^^ tesy, were I a woman of lesser calling than the queen of Scots." 
Still they were silent : when she asked with vehemence, *^ Am I 
^' not the cousin to your queen, a descendant of the blood royal of 
*' Henry YII., a married queen of France, and the anointed queen 
^^ of Scotland?" At these words tiie fanaticism of the earl of Kent 
began to yield ; and it was resolved to admit four of lier men and 
two of her women servants. She selected her steward, physician, 
apothecary and surgeon, with her maids, Kennedy and Curie. 

The procession now set forward. It was beaded by the sheriff 
aod bis officers; next followed Paulet and Drury, and the earls of 
Shrew^ury and Kent; and, lastly, came the Scottish queen with 
Melville bearing her train. She wore the ricliest of her dresses, that 
which was appropriate to the rank of a queen dowager (2). Her 
step was firm, and her countenance cheerful. She bore without 
shrinking the gaze of the spectators and tbe sight of the scaffold, 
the block, and the executioner ; and advanced into the hall with that 
grace aod majesty, which she had so often displayed in her happier 
days, and in the palace of her fathers. To aid her, as she mounted 
the seaifokl, Baulet offered his arm. ^^ I thank you, sir, " said 
Mary ; 'Mt is the last trouble I shall give you, and the most accep- 
'' IMe service you have ever rend^ed me." 

The queen seated herself on a stool which was prepared for her. 
On tier right stood the two earls, on the left the sheriff and Beal the 
clerk of tbe council, in front the executioner from the Tower, in 
a suit of black velvet, with his assistant also clad in black (3). The 

{t)T1ieeariofKentandBMl, in<lieiraceoant acorns, and set round with pearls; the collar a 

sent to the lords of the council, add : *' dienshee ritalienne.— Her purpoint was of black figured 

'* demaonded to speake with her priest whitA satin, and under it a bodice, unlaced on the back, 

** was denyed unto her, the rather for that she of crimson satin, with the ikirt of crimson velvet. 

<* came with a superstilTous payrfe of beades and A pomander chain with a cross of gold was sus' 

'* a crucifix/' Ellis, 2nd Ser. 111. 11$. pended from her neck, a pair of beads from her 

(2) It is thus described : Her head dress was of waist. The executioner claimed all these articles 

fine lawn, edged with bone lace, with a veil of as his right, but was compelled to surrender them 

the same, dirowu back and reaching to the for a sum of money. This account of her dress is 

ground. She wore a mantle of black printed satin, taken from Jcbb, ii. Z01. 640- and R. W.'s nar* 

lined with black taffeta and faced with sables, rative in the preface to He^rnc's Camden, cxvi. 

with a long train, and sleeves hanging to the compared with a MS. copy, 

ground. The buttons were ai ict in the form of (3) Egerton, 8, 
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warrant was read, and Mary in an audible voice addressed the as- 
sembly. She would have them recollect, also, that she was a soTe- 
reign princess, not subject to the parliament of England, but 
brought there to suffer by injustice abd violence. She, however, 
thanked her God that he had given her this opportunity of publicly 
professing her religion, and of declaring, as she had often before 
declared, that she had never imagined, nor compassed, nor coo- 
sented to, the death of the English queen, nor ever sought the least 
harm to her person. After her death many things, which were then 
buried in darkness, would come to light. But she pardoned firom 
her heart all her enemies, nor should her tongue utter that which 
might turn to their prejudice. Here she was interrupted by Dr. 
Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, who having caught her eye, began 
1o preach, and under the cover, perhaps through motives, of zeal 
contrived to insult the feelings of the unfortunate sufferer. He (oM 
her that his mistress, though compelled to execute Justice on, her 
body, was careful of the welfare of her soul ; that she had sent him 
to bring her to the true fold of Christ, out of the communion of that 
church, in which if she remained, she must be damned ^ that she 
might yet find mercy before God, if she would repent of her wick- 
edness, acknowledge the Justice of her punishment, and profess her 
gratitude for the favours which she had received from ELizabelh. 
Mary repeatedly desired him not to trouble himself and her. He 
persisted : she turned aside. He made the circuit of the scaffold, 
and again addressed her in front. An end was put to this extraordi; 
nary scene by the earl of Shrewsbury, who ordered him to pray. 
His prayer was the echo of his sermon : but Mary heard him not. 
She was employed at the time in her devotions, repeating with a 
loud voice, and in the Latin language, passages from the book of 
psalms (1) 'y and, after the dean was reduced to silence, a prayer in 
French, in which she begged of God to pardon her sins, declared 
that she forgave her enemies, and protested that she was inoocent 
of ever consenting in wish or deed to the death of her English sis- 
ter (S). She then prayed in English for Chrisrs afflicted church, for 
her son James, and for queen Elizabeth, and in conclusion, hoidiog 
up the crucifix, exclaimed, '^ As thy arms, O God, were stretched 
^^ out upon the cross, so receive me into the arms of thy mercy, and 

(t) HieM passages were from psalms 31 . &1 . ledges that site hsd soagbt to procure her Iil0^ 

9l » as tliey are numbered in the reformed bibles, by every means in her power, " sans^ "^"^"'j, 

[2) Her protestation was as follows s f* Permec- o&encer Totre majesty divine, et I'ratat ae 

tez-moy, moo Dieu, que, pour ma justification, xoyaulme, et si j'aye eu aultre intention «o 

je dye encores, sans vous ofiTencer, et informe en endroict, je luy supplye, que mon f™* , J^ 
pen de paroUes, tons ceulx ea presence desquelz , petuelment priv^ de la participalion de ^f^"^ 

je vous rends mon esprit, le reste du Bf^aume, misericorde et grace, et du fruict quelle esp^^ 

et toute hi ChresUeote, de U protestation que je et attend de U mort et passion de votre tres co^^ 

faictz, qui est que je u'ai oucques conseaty, TOttl> fils." Egerton, quarto, ill. This pvay^ '^ "^ . 

lu, conspire, ny en aulcune sorte domHi conseil, account sent to the French court. I . J' j^j 

»y aide, en touttes Ics conspirations de mort, serve it mentioned in any other. But "**°v „' 

Iionr lescpieUes je suis ici si fiiulcement accuse, perhaps, it would have been dang^oui lo ao 
et si iuhumainement traict^." She then acknow* 
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'^ forgive qie my sins.'' '^ Aiadasi/' said the earl of Kent, ^' you 
^' had better leave such popish trumperies, and bear him in your 
^^ heart.'' She replied, '^ I cannot hold in my hand the represea- 
^^ talion of his sufferings, but I must at the same time bear him in 
" my heart." 

When her maids, bathed in tears, began to disrobe their mistress, 
the executioners, fearing the loss of their usual perquisites, hastily 
interfered. The queen remonstrated ; but instantly submitted to their 
rudeness 9|>serving to the earls with a smile, that she was not ac- 
customed to employ such grooms, or to undress in the presence of so 
numerous a company. Her servants, at the sight of their sovereign 
in this lamentable state, could not suitress their feelings : but 
Mary, putting her finger to her lips, commanded silence, gave 
them her blessing, and solicited their prayers. She then seated her^ 
self again. Kennedy taking from her a handkerchief edged with 
gold, pinned it over her eyes : the executioners, holding her by the 
arms, led her to. the block ; and the queen kneeling down, said re- 
peatedly, with a firm voice, '^ Into thy hands, 9 Lord, I commend 
'^my spirit." But the sobs and groans of the spectators disconcerted 
(he headsman. He trembled, missed his aim, and inflicted a deep 
wouod in the lower part of the skull. The queen remained mo- 
tionless 'y and at the third stroke her head was severed from her body. 
When the executioner held it up^ the muscles of the face were so 
strongly convulsed, that the features could not be recognized. He 
cried as usual, ^' God save queen Elizabelh." 

^^So perish all her enemies!" subjoined the dean of Peterbo- 
rough. 

^^ So perish all the enemies of the gospel !" en^laimed, in a still 
louder tone, the fanatical earl of Kent 

Not a voice was heard to cry amen. Party feeling was absorbed 
in admiration and pity (1). 

Before the execution of Mary, Elizabeth had balanced between 
the fear of infamy and the gratification of revenge. The blow had 
now been struck -, her revenge was gratified ^ and it became her 
obiect to escape the infamy^ unde^the shelter of pretended igno- 
rance. The reader will recollect that Davison, instead of despatch- 

(l)We hATe Mvenl inteimting acoouDU of royal pomp in the abbey chiuch of Peterboroagli, 

tbe execotion of the Scottish queen by eye-wit- opposite to the tomb of Catherine queen of flenry 

iMsses; one, the official despatch by the eariof VIII. The serrants of Mary had during all this 

Shrewsbury in Robertson, (ii. App. xviii ) a sc> time been confined close prisoners at Fotheria- 

cond by R. W, for Lord Burghley. frequently gay. They were now dismissed ; and the natires 

pnblish«^, a third still more circumstantial by a of France repaired to London on iheir way to 

servant of the Scottish queen in Jcbb (ii. 611* their own country, but were detained there du- 

64l), a fourth by L'Aubespine in a letter to the ring a fortnight, thaftVau, who was sent before 

king of France (Bethnne MSS. 8808* fol. 7), and a them, might have leisure, as was supposed, to tell 

filth containing her pzayer already mentioned, the tale suggested by the secretary in the French 

The body was embalmed the same day in the court. After Mary's body had rested twenty-five 

presenceof Paulet and the dieriff by a physician years at Peterborough, it was transferred to 

from Stamford and the surgeon of the village. It Westminster, by order of James,. Oct. 11, 161^. 

was afterwards enclosed in lead, and k<!pt in the See Jcbb, ii, 641 ■ 649— 661 . Hearne's Camden,, 

&ame room for six months, till the first of August, clxx .— dxxv . Egerton« 131. 
when Elixabolh ordered it to be interred with 
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uig (he warrant imnediatdy after it had been signed, retained it 
till the following morning. Of this he bad apprized (he queen, bul 
she was careM not (o iterate the order : stie even suffered six days lo 
elapse vitlioiit any mention of tlie warrant; and when its execution 
was at last announced, she affected the utmost surprise^ she swore 
that ^e thought it still in the possession of Davison ; she burst into 
(ears and lamentations ; and when the tumult of her grief was al* 
lowed to aobside, indolged in threats of yengeance against the mi- 
nisters who had ^dsed her confidence, had usurped he^ authority, 
and, without her consent or knowledge, had put to deatWber good 
sister the Scottish queen. This dissimutation might perhaps blind 
the eyes of the multitude; but her secret proposal to Paulet only a 
few days befbre must prove that, if she grieved at all, it was not 
because Mary had suffered^ but because she had sufferkl publicly 
in virtue of a commission under the great seal. 

Several days, however, elapsed before her grief, whether real or 
pretended, was made manifest. Either the queen was kept in igno- 
rance of what every other person knew, or, with her usual irre- 
solution, hesitated whether to avow the deed, or to throw the blame 
leh. 9. on her counsellors. On the morning after the execution, at anearfy 
hour, a despatch arrived from lord Shrewsbury (1). Elizabeth took 
her usual airing ; and after her return Entertained herself in the 
company of Bon Antonio, the pretender to tbe crown bf Portugal. 
By noon the report was spread through the city ; the betts annouB- 
ced the Joyful intelligence ; and numerous bonfires illuminated the 
diffkness of the nigkt. Four days, however, were employed in se- 
cret consultation before the result was made public (2). On Monday 
Feb. 14. the ministers nfere disgraced, and Davison was committed to the 
Tower ; and on Wednesday, Elizabeth, sending for Roger, groom 
of the chamber to the French king, desired Mm to assure his so- 
vereign of her regret for the death of the Scottish (pieen, of her 
ignonioce of the despatch of the warrant, ai)(i^f her resolution to 
punish the presumption of her ministers. To account for so late a 
eonmittoication it was reported that the counctl had concealed the 
death of Mary from the queen, Who first learned that event from a 
casual conversation with a lady of the court (8)« 

(1) Tben is an abstvact of it $b Jebb, ii. 641 . " and seal shewn to tbeM» w«re homtd in dntj 

The whole is pnbtisfaed in Robertson, ii. App. ** and allegiance eren with all speed to cause 

xni. ** l^e same to be executed ; " and viA «• the fact 

(9) During these four days Lord Buckhnrst '* of the secretary, though it coold not be ex- 
presented a memorial to the queen. He main- « cnsed, yet as the caose stood, without danger- 
tcined that the comrtiittal of Deyison wonld give ** ons inconvenieneies it might not be pnnisbed." 
rise to reports that the gneen of Scoto was in In MS. life of George, second earl of Shrewsbury, 
reality murdered; that the lords of the council p. 190> 

would be thought murderers ; that '* the whole (3) See a rery interesting letter from VAu- 

** prcMseedings, even from the first to the last, bespine to Henry III,, dated Feb. 27, W. S. iu 

" would be measured by the end, and esteemed Egerton, 7— -9, and Camden, 599. The queen re- 

*' no betterthan an unlaw^ course tending unto peats the same assertion in a letter to Frederic II. 

** murder;" that "the contempt and error of Uie king of Denmark, which was received in Co- 

*' secretary would not be believed, or if it were, p^ihagen on the 23rd of March. ** Hoc diploma 

" would nol make the danger less ; " that the secretario cuidam nostro cuslodiendnm dedimu«r 

council, ** having this warrant under her hand graviter tnterdicentes ne cuiqnam id «nunci«ret» 
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Elisabelli now aUempled k> proye the sincerily of her regret by 
(be execQtion of ber tbreaUi. She suspended the obnoxioos minis- 
lers from tbar offices, and ordered ttem to answer in Ihe star- 
chamber for their contempt of her authority. But her anger was 
gradually appeased. In all humility they acknowledged their of- 
fence, plead^ the loyalty of their intentions, and submitted to her 
pleasure. One after another, aH, wiA the exception of Davison, 
were restored to office and favour (1). He had earned this distinc- 
Uon by his constant reluctance to unite with his colleagues in their 
persecution of Mary. He had declined to subscribe *^ the associa- 
Uoa,'' even at the request of the queen ; he had eluded the task of 
examining Babington and his associates in the Tower ; he was 
absent, though named ia the commission, from the trial at Fothe- 
riflgay ; nor did he afterwards, as the other absent commissioners 
had done, sign the condemnation of the Scottish queen. To add to 
his demerits, in answer to the questions put to him in prison, he did Mar. 12. 
jDot imitate the humility of his colleagues, but in defending himself, 
charged the queen indirectly with fals^ood, and alluded in obscure 
terms to her message to Paulet (2). In court, however, he acted 
with more reserve than prudenoe. To the invectives of the crown 
lawyers be replied, Ihat to acknowledge the offence would be to 
tarnish his own reputation, to contend with his sovereign would be 
to transgress the duly of a subject ; that they did him injustice by 
reading garbled passages from his answer : let them read the whole, 
or rather let them read none, for it contained secrets not fit for the 
public ear : he would only say, that he bad acted under the persua- 

mt quic<j«uni in ea re nabit noit pria« consulHs took the opportunity to charge liim with his of- 

•geret. QaodiUeprorsas neglifens(Iuibita cum fence. Her Tiolenop wat aorh tbat he bactened 

consiKariit nostrfs nonnnllit consultatiooe ) prac* home, and wrote to her a mOst humble and de- 

cipiti feetinatione, nobis insdis, exccutioni man> sponding tetter. See 8try{ie» iii. S. 1. App. 144 

davit, qui tamen nunc ita se elcnsant, se esse — 146. 
veritos no mudk nostrft ciementii nobis ipsis (2) I*. In bis examination to the question. Bid 

exitium acceleraremus Ita pneter noslram not her m^iesty give it in comvitpamemtto you 

voluntatem, hujus «ecretarii temeritate regina to keep the warrant se^cret, ttnA not utter it to 

lUa ( qnanqnam, quodnegari aon potest, nocen' auy one? he answers, that sbe iprve it to him 

Ussi ma ) nobis, Beum testamur, nihil tale snspi- without any such 'tommaudment, which be af- 

<»ntibus, morti tradita est. Secretarium tamen finnetb ais in the presence of God. 2*. IKd she 

"lam, propter manifestum mandati noslri con- command yon to pass it to the great seal ?— He 

teoiptum, in Turrim conjccimns, ut ad amnssim answers alaimotively, and mentions sudi cir- 

<ini inexpectati nobis facti rationem reddat." cnmatances as he trusts will bring that cmb- 

^8. Tet Lord WiHoughby, in a letter to the mandment to her recollection. 3*. Did she not, 

fuoe prince, of the 4th of March, had attributed after it had posted tbs seal, coauoand you, on 

^e death of Mary to the express command of the your life, not to let it go out of your hand?— In 

^een : **I}t>n est novum, potentissime rex, quod answer he protesteth before God that he neither 

Ante mensem regina dementiAsima, a sanguine remembereth, nor received any such command, 

tantuoi abborrens, utjnstamcgre sumat vindio- 4*. Did she ever command you to deliver it to 

**Ba, victa tamen omnium Anglias ovdinum atque any body?— As she did not expressly command 

^^^ersitatis civiura tnorum ec subditorum pre- kin to deliver it, so did he never understand her ' 

cibos assidttis, earn jnssit exequendam senlen- meaning 1o be other than to have it proceeded in. 

tiam, qnam regni proceres tulerant, et tota gens 5^. Did she not six or seven days afterwards tell 

'^tva comprobat, contra nocentissimam regi- you she had a better way to proceed therein ?— 

°**">" New Danish Magaaine, p. 267. He replies, ** On ihe receipt of a letter from Mr. 

p..'0 ^0 ^▼e several letters froni Burgbley to ** Paulet, upon such cause as she best knoweth, 

'^izabcth,during his temporarydisgrace. Instead "she uttered such a speech as that ' she could 

'^f^ii^dicating himself, he sabmtts lo her will, " 'have matters otherwise done, 'the particulars 

j'*^"««ks to pacify her with texts of Scripture. *' whereof I leave to ber best remembrance." 

'° March he was called to the council to delibe- Strype, iii. 375. 
^^^ on the affairs of Holland ; and the queen 
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sion that he wns obeying the queen's commands, and for the rest 
would throw himself on her mercy. He was condemned in a fine 
of ten thoasand pounds or marks, and to be imprisoned daring tbe 
royal pleasure. The treasury seized all his property; and tbequeen^ 
though she lived seventeen years longer, would never restore him 
to favour. She was deaf to his repeated petitions : even tbe young 
earl of Essex, in the zenitti of his influence, prayed, for Davison in 
vain (1). Perhaps she deemed him unworthy of pardon because he 
would not plead guilty ; perhaps she thought by this severity to 
convince the world that she did not dissemble; certainly she effected 
one important object ; she closed the mouth of her prisoner, ^iboni 
the spirit of resentment, or the hope of vindicating his innocence, 
might have urged to reveal the secret history of the proceedings 
against Mary, and the unworthy artifices and guilty designs of bis 
sovereign. 

It may appear surprising, but a full month elapsed before the 
king of Scotland received any certain intelligence of the execution 
Mar. •. of his mother. At the news he burst into tears; he talked of nothing 
but vengeance ; the people shared the resentment of the king, and 
the estates offered to risk their lives and fortunes in the national 
quarrel. Robert Carey, son to lord Hunsdon, who arrived with a 
letter from Elizabeth, would have fallen a victim to the fory of tbe 
Scots, had not James sent him a guard for his protection (2). Tbe 
queen in her letter assured the young monarch that the death of 
Mary was not owing to her (3) ; that the ministers, who ordered it 
without her knowledge, should be severely punished : that she would 
be to him in the place of his mother, whose condemnation should 
prove no prejudice to his rights and expectations. Elizabeth's par- 
tisans in the Scottish court supported her cause. They admonished 
James to recollect that he was now the next heir to the English 
crown ; let him not forfeit that splendid inheritance by offending a 
princess who alone could remove him from it; nor rely on the 
uncertain friendship of the foreign powers, who, while they pre- 
tended to seek his honour, sought in reality nothing bat their 
own interest. His indignation gradually evaporated : the cry of 
vengeance was subdued by the suggestions of prudence ; and bis 
mouth was sealed with a present of 4000Z (4). Still the affront bad 

(I) CftbaU, 929^-433. Camden, 540—545. On «' wiU believe me, that yf I bad ^^ (*^'J**^ 

tbit occasion Henry of France remarks to his •« ooght, 1 owld hare bid by yt (would «*Jj" J 

ambassador tbat, after aU the queen's pretences ** it). 1 am not so bace miiMled that '«*'^f^ J^ 

uf anger against the counseUors, whe» as she as- ** livinge creature or prince should "'^^ ^ 

serts, decuTcd her, Davison alone has been pn> ** afrayde to do that were jnst, or don to 7 

iiished, and even his punishment •* n'a point it* «• the same. 1 am not of so base a ^^"^^^''^j^^ 

si rigonrense, qu'il ie puisse faire changer ce que *' cary so vile a miude. But, as not to d^ • 

Ton a cren de I'ext^utiou de mortde Udictedame " fits not a kinge, so will I never '*>«*«»"« '^ 

Royne." Bgerton, 127. " actions, but cawse them shewe even »« ' "V 

(a} Carey's Memoirs, 13. " them." The particulars he was to learau^ 

(3) The X[ueen's letter was dated Feb. 14 : '* I the bearer. Ellis, yd. iii- p 33. 

'< bncche yoo that as 6od and many moe (4) EUis, 2 ser. iii. 124. 
" knowe how innocent I am in this case, so you 
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sank deep into Ibe hearts or ttie ScoU ; and, at the conclusion of 
the parliament, the members besought the king on their knees to 
revenge the death or his mother. He replied that he felt as they 
did : that he was equally desirous of satisfaction, but that he must 
previously consult the princes his allies. — ^Elizabeth had little to 
fear from him single-handed : but she reinforced her army on the 
marches, scattered gold with a liberal hand among the Scottish 
nobility, and, to alarm the monarch, sending for Arabella Stuart to 
court, exhibited her publicly as her intended successor. The re- 
sentment of James again evaporated ^ and it was thought that in 
reality he looked on* the death of his mother as a personal benefit. 
Ithad relieved him from his fear of a rival for the Scottish throne<l). 
The revenge of Henry III. was equally harmless. A sense of 
honour had compelled him to forewarn Elizabeth that he should 
consider the execution of a queen dowager of France as an insult 
offered to the French crown. But, amidst the civil wars in which 
he was engaged, he was in no condition to execute this menace ; 
nor could he, indeed, view with dissatisfaction an event which de- 
tracted something from the importance of the man whom he most 
hated, the duke of Guise. Now that the head of Mary had fallen, 
It became the object of the two powers to renew their former 
relations of amity. The chief obstacle arose from the pretended 
conspiracy to murder the queen, attributed to the French ambas* 
sador. Elizabeth was the first to yield. She assured L'Aubespine M«y 19 
that she never gave any credit to the report ; that she had always 
thought highly of his honour and integrity ^ and that his late be- 
haviour had raised him still more in her esteem. After his audience 
with the queen, he was addressed, in. presence of the whole court, 
by each of the ministers in rotation. Beginning with the earl of 
Leicester, they assured him of their respect and friendship ; of their 
sorrow for the late charge, of which they acknowledged him to 
be innocent ; and of their desire that all cause of dissension might 
be buried in oblivion. With this farce (for so the ambassador calls 
it) ended the quarrel between the two crowns (2) *, and the death 

(l) Camden, 4S9. IIO^-^SO^ CoorecUes' da* ibe warrant, except in case of inTasion or rebel. 

spatelftM, Cotton MSS. Cal. 1. is. 393. Strype, iii. lion. Four of ber council— they were then in the 

B7T BIUa,iiL3l Egeiton, itO. 1. AraUihiwaa rooi»--had played her a trick, which she should 

only tw^ve yean oU. ** Voyes la bieo," «aid never forget. They had grown old in her ser- 

the qneen to madaioe do Chatteannraf, ** die Tice, and bad acted from the best of motives, or 

sem foelqne jonr tonte faicte comme moi, et l^G— they should have lost their heads. But that 

erra one maitrcMe dame. Hais j'anray est^ de> whidi troubled her moet was the displeasure of 

▼ant elle — ^Blle est fille de trte bel esprit, qui the king of France, whom she honoured above , 

parte Latin, ltalien,et Francois fort bieo/'Egrr- all men; whose interest she preferred to her 

Um, 180. own; and whom she was ready to supply with 

(3^ Seca most interesting despatch from L'Au- men, money, ships, and German mercenaries, 

bespine, in Egerton, f. 9, 10. Aflffir a public apo- against his enemies. L'Aubespine had previously 

-iogy to the ambasMdor, Elixabeth took him by resolved to make no remark on the dealh of 

th4> hand and led him into a comer of the room, Mary : but ho took occasion of the last words, to 

where she told him that since their last interview express a wish, that the queen would show her 

the greatest of all calamities had befallen her in esteem of his master by her deeds. To send men 

the death of the queen of Scots. Of that dealh and anmiunitiou to those who were in arms 

»|ie swore, with abundance of oaths, that she was against him, to hire Germans to fight their 

innocent. She had determined never to execute battks, to capture French ships, and to treat a 
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of Mary was left unrevenged by Ibose whom it chieAy conceraed 
— her son the king of Scotland, and her brother-in-law the king 
of France. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BUrlUme and piratieal expeditions— Hawkins— Dnke--GavencU8h—Dt8coii(eDt of the 
Hollanders— Loss of Slays— Retorn of Leicester— Hatton made eliancellor-PrepaN- 
tioDH of Pliilip— Of Elizabeth— The armada sails from Lisbon— Enters the Chasnel-Is 
dispersed— And compelled to return by the north of Scotland— Magnanimity of Philip 
—Elisabeth Tisits the army at Tilbwry^Leicester dies— His charaeter. 

That spirit of commercial enterprise, which had been awakened 
under Mary, seemed to pervade and animate every description of 
men during the reign of Elizabeth. For the extension of trade, and 
the discovery of unknown lands, associations were formed, oom- 
panics were incorporated, expeditions were planned *, and tlie pro- 
spect of immense profit, which, though always anticipated, was 
seldom realized^ seduced many to sacrifice their whole fortunes, 
prevailed even on the ministers, the n<d)ility, and the queen her- 
self, to risk considerable sums in these hazardous undertakings. 
The agents of the Russia company laboured to penetrate throogb 
Muscovy and Persia in(o C^thai ^ the Turkey merchants parcbased 
and imported the productions of the Levant ; English mariners 
explored, sometimes the coasts of Africa, sometimes those of Ame- 
rica ^ and repeated attempts were made in opposite direction3, to 
force a passage to the East Indies, through the icebergs which 
crown the northern limits of the old and the new contioeots. The 
adventurers brought wealth and honour to their country. But 
among them there were mpny, who, at a distance from home, and 
freed from the restraint of law, indulged in the most brutal excesses; 
whose rapacity vdespised the rights of nations, and the claims of 
humanity ^ and whom, while we admire their skill, and hardihood, 
and perseverance, our more sober judgment must pronounce do 
better than public robbers and assassins (1). 

The renowned sir John Hawkins first acquired celebrity by 
opening the trade in slaves. He made three voyages to the coast 
of Africa ; bartered articles of trifling value for numerous lots of 
negroes-, crossed the Atlantic to Hispaniota, and the Spanish selOe- 
ments in America*, and in exchange for his captives returned with 

French ambassador lor foor inoiiths as she had what she would suffer no foreign prinee to <m ^ 

treated him, were not cooTincing proofs of hers? He haft not mentioned her ""^V"^ 

friondshiMnd esteem. She replied, that she had adds that she talked incessanUy for three dou> 

done nothing against Henry, but had aided the Ibid. ^ ^. 

king of NaTarre agauistthe duke of Guise. He (|) Haklavt, passim. Stowe, 6«l. Wv! j 

asked Whether to do b^ea that without the con- Camden, S43. 306. 332- 360* 449. Aodersw. 

sent of toenry, were not to do in a foreign renfan 480. Harris, i. 524— 520> S75— 583. 
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large quantities of hides, sugar, ginger, and pearls. This trade 
was, however, iliicil ; and during his third voyage in the bay of 
SI. Juan d'UIIoa, Hawl^ins was surprised by the arrival of the Spa- *^- » 
nish viceroy wilh a fleet of twelve sail from Europe. The hostile ^^^' 
squadrons viewed each other with jealousy and distrust *, a doubtful 
truce was terminated by a general engagement ^ and in the end> 
though the Spaniards sufflered severely^ Hawkins lost his fleet, his 
treasure, and the majority of his followers. Out of six ships under 
his command, two only escaped; and of. these one foundered at 
sea, the other, called the Judith, a bark of fifty tons, commanded 
by Francis Drake, brought back the remnant of the adventurers 
to Europe. The reader wiH perhaps be surprised when he under- 
stands that the two largest vessels out of the six engaged in this 
inhuman traffic, belonged to the queen (1). 

In an age of religious fanaticism, it is not unusual to find habits 
of piety united with the indulgence of the most lawless passions. 
Drake attributed his late disaster to the perfidy of the viceroy. He 
thirsted for revenge ; a naval chaplain was consulted ; and the en- 
lightened casuist determined, that the loss which he had suffered - 
from a Spanish commander, might be justly repaired by the plun- 
der of Spanish subjects in any part of the globe. The conscience of 
the adventurer was satisfied : he made three predatory voyages to a. n. 
the West Indies ; and if the two first were unsuccessful, the last mIj 2i. 
amply indemnified him for his previous disappointments. In the 
gulf of Mexico he captured more than one hundred small vessels; juiy 38. 
he took and plundered Nombre de Dies; made an expedition by 
land in the company of the Symerons, or fugitive negroes, and of 
a band of French adventurers ; and intercepted a convoy of mules ^. „. 
laden with gold and silver. This treasure satisfied his rapacity : to ^J^%g 
secure it, he hastened back to England, pretending that he had oct. i. 
obtained it by way of barter flrom the natives (2). 

During his last expedition, from the summit of a mountain on 
the isthmus of Darien, Drake had, for the first time, descried the 
great Pacific ocean : and in a transport of enthusiasm, falling on ▲. ». 
his knees, he called God to witness, that if life were granted him? p^bl^u 
he would one day unfurl the English flag on that sea, hitherto 
unknown to his countrymen. In England he was not unmindfoi 

(l) Camden, 158- Slowe, 807. After this Haw- -which were specified, carrying 420 gans and 

kins paid two move predatory visits to the Spanish 1585 men, and that Miilip should grant to hint 

settlements, and un his return sent his friend and his an amnesty for past offences, and pay to 

George Fitzwilliams to Madrid, with an offer of him monthly 16,987 ducats for the charges of th(» 

his services to the Spanish monarch. His sincerity fleet. The secret of this singular transaction yna 

was doubtful : hut he tendered hostages for his not so carefully kept that something did not 

fidelity; and on the 10th of August, 1571, an transpire : Hawkins was summoned and examined 

a|fr«ement was concluded and signed by the duke by onler of the council ; but his exculpation was. 

of Feria on the one part, and the messenger on such that the lords were, or pretended to be sa- 

the other, stating that, in order to restore the tisfied, and engaged him in the queen's service, 

ancient reUgion, to put an end to the tyranny of The particulars are in Gonzalez, Memorias, vii^ 

Elizabeth, and to promote the right of Mary Stu- 351 . 360. 4. 7. 8. 

art to the throne, Hawkins should bring with him (3) Camden, 852. Gonzalez, Mem. 313^ 385, 
into the service of Spain 16 ships, the names of 
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of his vow, Wabingham, Hattoo, and some of the other counsel- 
lors, applauded and aided his efforts ; and Elizabeth herself staked 
a sum of one thousand crowns on the issue of the expedition. With 
A. D. five ships and one hundred and sixty men he crossed the Atlanlic 

i«ot!^5. to the coast of Brazil *, passed the straits of Magellan, and reached 
«. ». the small port of Santiago on the Spanish main. No resistance had 

,*j^^*^ been prepared where no enemy had hitherto been known. From 

Santiago to Lima, the towns on the coast, and the vessels in the 

*. B. harbours, were taken -and plundered. His last and richest capture 

Mar^'. was made at sea *, the Cacafuego, a Spanish trader of considerable 
value. But the alarm was now raised : a squadron had been sta- 
tioned at the straits to intercept his return ^ and Drake took the 
bold resolution of stretching across the Pacific ocean to the Moluc- 
cas. Thence, after many dangers and adventures, douUing the 
A B. Cape of Good Hope, he returned to Plymouth in safety, after an 

vv^i absence of almost three years. His arrival was celebrated as a tri- 
umph. He came indeed stained with bloodshed and rapine ; but in 
the estimation of the people these blots were effaced by the glory 
of the enterprise ; and England hailed with Joy the return of her 
adventurous son, the first of mortals who had in one voyage cir- 
cumnavigated the globe (1). 

Though Drake had sailed with five ships, he returned with only 
one, the Golden Hind : but it was laden with treasure to the amount 
of 800,000/. Of this sum, one tenth was distributed among the 
oflBcers and crew ] a portion was given up to the Spanish ambassador, 
who claimed the whole in the name of his sovereign; and the rest, 
of which no account was ever received, was believed to have been 
shared among the queen, the commander, and the royal favourites. 
Four months, however, elapsed before she would give to Drake any 
public testimony of her approbation. His ship had been placed in 
the dock at Deplford, that it might be preserved as a memorial of 
A. D. his daring adventure. Elizabeth condescended to partake of a ban- 

Apf!i 4"^^ which he gave in the cabin ; and before her departure, con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood (2). 

When Philip complained of these depredations, they were feebly 
vindicated on the ground of his having secretly aided the queen's 
enemies, and sought to excite rebellion in her dominions. But if the 
plea of retaliation is to be admitted at all, we must seek out the ori- 
ginal aggressor : and impartiality will compel us to lay the blame on 
the unjustifiable conduct of the English adventurers. At length, 
however, Elizabeth, as the ally of Holland, engaged in open war 
with Philip; the lawless pirate was immediately converted into an 
officer acting under the royal commission \ and the skill apd intre- 

(1)1116 glory of having practically demon- from completing his circamnarigation of the 
Atrated the orbicubr form of the earth belonged globe by his death in the Philippine isles, 
to Mnjelhacn : but that navigator iras prevented (!2) Camden, 354—360. Stowe, 687- Harris, i. 

r9. 
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pidiCr of Drake were successfully employed in legiCiaiftte hoftyHUes 
for (he seryice oC bis sovereign. Wilh a fleet of twenty-one sail he a. ». 
dirccled his course to the West Indies, burnt the town of St. Jago, s^'*,^ 
plundered those of St. Domingo and Garthagena, and razed two 
Spanish forts on the coast of Florida (l)j. 

At the same time» Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of Suffolk, who 
had dissipated one half of his property, sold the remainder, built or a. ». 
parchased three small vessels, and sailed in quest of adventures to jl^^^^ 
the Spanish main. The inhabitants were upon their guard ; and for *' ^ 
several months his exploits were conflned to the capture of a few 
coasting vessels, and the conflagration of two or three villages. But 
just before his return, his good fortune led him into the course of 
the Santa Anna, a merchantman from the Manillas. The Spaniards ^. ». 
repelled every attempt to board, but at last the sinking state of theur j^'jj?'- 
ship compelled them to yield. The gold and silver, and more va- ^^ *' 
laable commodities, were transferred from the prize to the English 
vessels-, the other merchandise amounting to 500 tons, was con- 
sumed with the carrack ; and the adventurer immediately returned 
by the Moluccas, Java, and the Cape of Good Hope. Like Drake, ^. „. 
he had made the circuit of the globe ^ but like him he added liUle to ^^^ 
the stock of general knowledge. The object of both was to enrich ' ' 
themselves at the expense of the Spaniards. This they effected : 
the inq[>rovement of science was beyond their abilities, or beneath 
their notice (2). 

These maritime expeditions might irritate the Spanish monarch : 
Ihey contributed nothing towards the great object of the war. The 
subjugation or independence of the Netherlands was to be decided 
on the spot ^ and there Philip had little to dread, as long as the con- 
duct of the hostile army was intrusted to the presumption and inca- 
pacity of Leicester. On his relurn to England in November, the 
earl had resumed his wonted ascendency over the heart of the 
queen : instead of punishment, he met with reward; and, as if she 
sought to atone for the pain which she bad given, she made him 
lord steward of her household, and chief justice in* eyre south of a. n. 
the Trent. But during his absence, dissension and faction iniro- j^^^J]^^ 
duced themselves into the army in Holland. If many approved, 
many also condemned, the execution of the Scottish queen. Eliza- 
beth was branded as the murderess of the rightful heir to the crown ; 
and emissaries were arlfuUy employed to debauch the fidelity of 
the soldiers. Among the olficers was sir Roiiand York, a soldier of 
forlune and captain of a fort near Zutphen, who, for some former 
offence, dreaded the secret resentment of Leicester. This man took 

(tHn this expedition lie lost 700 men by sick* introduced the custom of smoking tobacco. Camd. 
ness, and broaght back to England the survivors 449. Harris, i. 815. 

nfa colony, which sir Waller Raleifffa had sent (2) Stowe, 719. Camden, 553. Harris, i. 24. 
oat to Virginia. These colonists, on their rptum, He afterwards undertook a similar voyage in 

1591, and perished at sea. / 
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the opporlonilT to iosinuale to sir WilNam Stanley, goternor of 
Daveoter, that he, as the llriend ofBabington, and advocate of Mary, 
was an object of suspicion to the council, and was destined to suffer, 
at a convenient lime, a similar fate* Stanley caught the alarm : he 
assembled the garrison, and declared that his conscience forbade 
him to fight in the cause of rebels against their sovereign ; that Da- 
venter belonged to the king of Spain ; and that it was the daty of 
every honest man to restore to the right owner that property wbteh 
had been ui^astly acquired. They applauded his harangue. M 
Daventer and the fort were surrendered ; and Stanley and York, 
with 1300 men, passed over to the service of Philip (1). 

This unexpected event spread terror and consternation throogih 
out Belgium. The states assembled^ and, as if the queen's lieute- 
nant was no longer in existence, appointed Maurice, son to the 
late prince of Orange, stadtholder and captain-general in Hoilaod, 
Zealand, and Friesland. But they soon had reason to repent of tbeir 
precipitation. Leicester, by his religious cant, and his alTectatioB 
of sanctity, had, during his residence in the Netherlands, formed a 
strong party among the retormed clergy. He frequented their ser- 
mons; he prayed and fasted in their company; he frequently re- 
ceiVjed the sacrament ; and on every occasion avowed a detenDioa- 
tion to extirpate popery, and to establish the gospel. They spread 
the shield of their influence over their absent disciple ; and from 
their pulpits inveighed with bitterness against the ingratitude and 
the injustice of the states. Many towns disowned the authority of 
Maurice ; the clergy of Friesland proclaimed Elizabeth tbeir sove- 
reign ; and the synod of Sneck, in an address to the English ambasr 
sador, conjured the queen to hasten to the assistance of Christ, ivho 
put himself and his children under her protection. Elizabeth fdt 
the affront offered to her favourite as offered to herself; and the lord 
Buckhurst was despatched tu signify her displeasure. By hisexer- 
Mar, L lions harmouy was restored. The appointment of the new stadtholder 
was declared to have been only provisional ; Maurice expressed 
his readiness to resign the office whenever it should be required; 
and the fury of the people was appeased by a promise that Leiceslar 
i»hould immediately return (2). 

The English queen, however, had a more important object in 

♦ 

(1) Camden, 552. la jiutification of Stanley, a he might think proper. Hence PerMni ^^^ 

letter was pabliiJied by Dr. Allen. I have not that Stanley was no deserter, because b«'>'<^^ 

been able to procure it : but another apology by license to depart ; that he was no traitor togP* 

Penons maybe seen in dut writer's * Manifesto- xabeth, because he was in the pay of *^*,'''^ 

tion.' He observes that Daventer had been sur- and held the town for them ; and that he w 

prised against the will of the inhabitants by sir guilty of no iojostice, because the to«a «» "J 

Wm. Stanley, who was sworn to keep it for the property of the king of Spain, and, as he *» 

atates, and with the garrison received pay from been instrumental in Uking it from ^^'|jj 

Ae states ; that both SUnley and Leicester were owner, he was bound in conscience Uttwof 

enemies to sir Jehu Norris, who succeeded to the to him. Persons,- Manifiestation, Pi.^'^^uii 

oKcmand on the depertuve of Leicester ; and (2) Brandt, 409. Bentivoglio, ii. 99. ^"* ' 

that on this aecnunt the latter left with Stanley a part ii. f . 63. 
written license to quit the service at any moment 
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Yiew. She had rashly though reluclanUyy ptanged into the contest 
with Philip ^ she now sought to extricate herself from it with honour. 
Two foreign merchants, Graflgna, a Genoese in London, and De 
Loo, aFlamand in Antwerp, had been employed as representatives 
of the commercial interests in the two countries, to solicit, the one 
from Elizabeth, the other from Farnese, the restoration of peace. 
Both received favourable answers : through them a correspondence 
was opened between Burghley and sir James Croft^ on the part of 
England, and Perrenotle and Richardol on that of Spain ; and com- 
plimentary letters, expressive of the most pacific sentiments, were 
interchanged between Elizabeth and the duke <1). In the council Feb. n. 
the lord treasurer supported the views of his sovereign : but Leices- 
ter and his friends urged the continuation of the war. They foretold 
that, while the queen was deluded with a pretended negotiation, 
the Spanish squadrons would slip from their ports, unite in one nu- 
merous armament, and pour a foreign army on the English shores ; 
and they wrought so powerfully on the fears and feelings of Elizabeth, 
that Brake was despatched from Plymouth to watch the harbours 
of Spain, and to oppose, if It were attempted, the junction of the 
Spanish fleet. But that officer had no intention to confine himself Apr. 2. 
to the letter of his instructions. He hastened to Cadiz, bore fear- Apr. 19 
iessly into the harbour^ dispersed by his superior fire the Spanish 
galleys, and sunk, or burnt, or captured, or destroyed, no fewer 
than eighty sail, partly ships of war, partly merchantmen, either 
recently arrived from the East, or equipped to proceed to the West 
Indies. From'Cadiz, the conquerors returned by the coast of Portu- 
gal : in the waters of the Tagus they insulted the marquess of Santa 
Crux, the admiral of Spain «, and at sea their labours were rewarded 
by the capture of the St. Philip, a carak of the largest dimensions, 
aad laden w^ith much valuable merchandise (2). 

The victorious admiral was received with gratitude by all but his 
sovereign. Elizabeth .trembled, lest so great a loss should awaken 
in the breast of Philip the desire of revenge, rather than of peace ; 
and in answer to a letter from Farnese, who had offered to appoint 
negotiators, and left the place of meeting to the choice of the queen , 
she assured him that Drake had been sent out for the sole purpose 
of opposing any attempt at invasion; that orders had been forwarded 
to him to abstain from every act of hostility ; and that, as he had 
<iis(^yed her commands, he should suffer for his presumption on 
Us return. Farnese affected to be satisfied, but prepared to play a 
similar game. To Elizabeth he replied, that he could believe any- 
tiling of a man who had been bred a pirate, and who at Cadiz had 
deled in the usual line of his profession; that he was still willing Co 
^ide by his former offer ; and that it depended on the queen alone 

(1) See their contents in Strada, 1. ix. anno (2) Drake's letter is in Str3T)e, iii. 451, Stowc, 
"87. 709. 

V. 17 
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to pat an end to the horrors of war (1). Bat, while she was tbas 
amased by his proposals, while she feared that a second act of 
hostility might extinguish every hope of pacification, the duke 
silently arranged his plans, and gave instructions to his officers. 

luy. 29. On a sudden, Sluys, a fort of the first consequence, garrisoned 
partly by Englishmen and partly by Hollanders, was besieged •, and 
the number and discipline of the enemy, the abilities and good 
fortune of their leader, taught the stales to tremble for i(s safety. 
They made the most pressing instances to the queen *, her favourite 
assailed her with arguments and entreaties : still she hesitated ; she 
wrote to Farnese to withdraw his forces ; nor was it till she bad 

Jaoe 3$. received a refusal, that she gave her consent to the departure of Lei- 
cester. He took with him a large sum of money, and a reinforee- 
ment of 5000 men : but he was hampered with instructions which 
he could not, or would not, understand *, he was ordered to sound, 
in the first instance, the disposition of the Hollanders ; and, if he 
found them averse from peace, to declare that the queen would retire 
from the contest, unless they could advance 10D,000Z. for the pay- 
ment of a more numerous army. The earl arrived, assembled his 
forces, and made three unsuccessful attempts to raise the siege. 

July 30. Sluys capitulated *, and the royal message was delivered. The stales 
received it with reproaches and complaints ^ and, in the transport of 
their indignation, indulged in the most unjust and alarming suspi- 
cions. They had been, they said, betrayed by placing con6deoce 
in the professions of their allies. Avarice had induced their pre- 
tended friend, the queen of England, to sell them to the icing of 
Spain, and to stipulate the surrender of the places garrisooedby her 
troops, in return for a sum of money sufficient to defray the past 
expenses of the war. These charges, though unfounded and impro^ 
bai)le, were circulated and believed ^ and the earl, from having 
been the idol, became in a few days t|ie execration, of the people. 
From the conflicting assertions of Leicester and his opponents^ 
it is difficult to form a correct notion of his proceedings. Tkf 
charged him with aspiring to the sovereignty of the provinces : 
they asserted, that with this view he had sought to place Eng- 
lish governors in every fortress ^ had attempted to seize the per- 
sons of Barnevelt, his chief adversary, and of prince Maurice, 
his most formidable rival ; and had arranged a plot to seize for 
himself the city of Leyden, which was preserved to the states 
only by the timidity and flight of the conspirators (2)i Leicester, 
on the contrary, complained bitterly of the ingratitude of the 
Hollanders^ accused the most ardent among the patriots of cor- 
ruption and treason ; and pretended that a secret design existed 
of betraying the Netherlands into the hands of Philip. How- 

(1) Strada, 1. ix. anno 1558- (3) Camden, 5$&. Brandt, 414- 
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dfer these thiogs may be, his influence with Elizabeth, though 
supported by that of his son-in-law, the young earl of Essex, 
was apparently gone. She believed that he had neglected her 
iastructions, and sought chiefly his own aggrandizement f and 
when Farnese complained that the queen had no real desire of 
peace, she laid the blame; first on the negligence, and then 
on the ambition of Leicester. He was recalled ; and on his ar- not. 21. 
rital, aware of his danger, threw himself at her feet, and con- 
jured her to have pity on her former favourite. ^^ She had sent 
'^ him to the Netherlands with honour ; would she receive him • 
^^back in disgrace? She had raised him fi'om the dust; would 
"she now bury him alive?" Elizabeth relented : but the result 
of the interview was not revealed till the following morning. 
The earl had received a summons to answer before the council. 
His obeyed : but, instead of kneeling at the foot of the lable^ 
look his accustomed seat ^ and when the secretary began to read 
the charges which had been prepared, he arose, inveighed against 
the baseness and perfidy of his calumniators, and appealed from 
the prejudices of his equals to the equity of his sovereign. The 
members gazed on each other; the secretary passed to the or- 
dinary business of the day ; and the lord Buckhurst, the accuser, 
was ordered to consider himself a prisoner in his own house. 
Such a punishment was evidently unjust. But he submitted with- 
out a murmur ; and so rigorously did he observe the royal order, 
that, although his confinement lasted till the death of Leicester $ 
he never admitted, during nine months, either his wife or children 
iflto his company (1). 

About the same time, the death of Bromley, lord chancellor, 
enabled the queen to satisfy the ambition of another of her fa-. 
Tourites.' Since the Reformation that high office had been con- 
fined to lawyers ; she now resolved to break through the custom, 
and to bestow it on the earl of Ruttand. But Rutland died within 
a few days, and, to the surprise and ridicule of the courtiers, 
sir Christopher Hatton was appointed chancellor. It had hap- 
pened, many years before^ tbat the students in the inns of court 
gave a magnificent ball in honour of the queen. Among ^e 
inaskers her eye distinguished one who in stature, agility, and 
manner, excelled all his companions. The fortuhate dancer was 
Haiton, a young gentleman of slender fortune from Northamp- 
tonshire. She bade him reside at court, appointed him of her 
privy chamber, captain of the band of pensioners, vice-ebam- 
berlain, and at length lord chancellor. The lawyers were mor- 
tified, they objected to plead before him-, but Hatton, combining 

(1) Besides the historians of Uie peridd, con- locates of peace had obtained the ascendency 

wJl the original letters in the Hardwicke papers, while the earl was absent in Holland, and 

i. 334 — 3QQ, It would appear that Leicester had Walsin^^ham was confined to his house by sick< 

nuch to say in his own defence, but that tbe ad- ness. 
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moderation witb firmness, sobdaed iheir oppo^lioa, and wilh 
the aid of two seijeants, whom he consalted on pmnts of law, 
proved himself, as a judge in eqaily, not inferior to his pre- 
decessors. He was considered the most accomplished gentleman 
in the court, and made himself many friends by opposing the. 
harsh and irritating measures, which were ollen suggested by 
his colleague^} in the council (1). 

We are now arrived at the most interesting and memorable 
epoch in the reign of Elizabeth. The reader must have noticed 
the ii^uries, which the queen had almost annually offered to the 
king of Spain. She had intercepted his treasure, had given aid 
to his rebels, had hired foreign mercenaries to fight against 
his armies, and had suffered her mariners to plunder and mas- 
sacre his defenceless subjects on the high seas, and in his Ameri- 
can dominions. Policf taught him to dissend)le : he covered his 
fedings with an affectation of disdain \ and the monarch so haughty 
to every other power, appeared to bear the provocations given 
by Elizabeth with the most stoical indifference. But the con- 
slant r^[)etition of insult, the sophisms with which- his complaints 
had Ibrmerly been answered, and the recollection that the queen, 
under the reign of her sister, had owed her liberty, perhaps her 
life, to his protection, sharpened the edge of his resentment (2) ; 
and, if he liesitated to strike, it was only that he might take 
more sure and ample vengeance. In 1583, after a foibearance 
of fideen years, he flattered himself that the day of retribution 
was come. The duke of Anjou had been driven out of the Nether- 
lands; France trembled on the verge of a civil war; and the 
defeat of bis rival don Antonio, with the reduction of Tercera, 
had secured on his head the crown of Portugal. Freed from 
other foes, he turned his attention to the English queen : but 
he was by nature slow and cautious*, to arrange his plans, to 
make his preparations, demanded leisure and consideration; and 
five more years were suffered to elapse, before the armada, de- 
signed to subjugate the English nation, was ready to sail from 
file ports of Spain. During this interval ttie conduct of Eliza- 
beth had not been calculated to avert his resentment. She had 
sent to the relief of the Belgian insurgents an English army 
under a general who assumed the title and authority of gover- 
nor of fiM revolted provinces; and after a trial, unprecedented 
in the annals «f Europe, she had taken, on a scaffold, the life 
of the queen of Scots. The first was equivatent to a declara- 
tion of war, which Philip couki not refuse to notice without 
the imputation of cowardice; the second was an insult to (he 

(t) Philopater, 30. Camden. .S.SS. Splendidis- (2) See Philopat. Aogusta;, 1593, p. 
siiuc omnram qaos norimus, gcssit. Ibid. Osborn's Memoirs, 13. 
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mirlesty of sovereigns, ^hicb, us the most powerful of christian 
monarchs, he deemed if hfs doty to revenge. 

Of tH men, the Spanish king should have been the last to 
acknowledge in the pontiff the right of disposing of (he crowns 
" of princes. In former times he bad not hesitated to declare war 
against Paul lY . ; and by his general the duke of Alva', had dictated 
the terms of peace, in the Vatican. Revenge and ambition taught 
hifli a different lesson. In confidence he communicated his ob- 
ject to Sixlus Y., the reigning pope, and solicited his co-ope- 
ration in an attempt, which had for one of its objects the resto- 
ration of the papal authority in England. For this purpose he 
demanded an aid in money, the renewal of the censures pro- 
mulgated against Elisabeth by former pontiffs, and a grant of 
the purple for Dr. Allen, who, in the event of success, might 
proceed as legate to England, regulate the concerns of religion 
as bad been done by cardinal Pole, and confer on the con- 
queror the investiture of the kingdom fl). Allen, ignorant of the 
project, was at the Spa, for the benefit of his health : under 
some other pretext, he was drawn to Home ; and, though he 
decMned the dignity, as he had before declined it under Gre- 
gory XIII., he was, against his will, created cardinal by the 
title of St. Martin rn Monlibus. But though Sixtus kept (he secret ^. „. 
locked up within his own breast, the motive of Allen^s promo- ^J^**^^ 
Hon was suspected by the politicians at the papal court ^ and n. s.' 
the pontiff, apprehensive of the discovery, exhorted Philip to **"" ** 
hasten the expedition, offering him a subsidy of a million of crowns, 
to be paid as soon as the invading army had landed on the coast of 
England (2). 

The preparations of that monarch both in Spain and the Nether- 
lands were proportionate to the importance of the undertaking. 
Never had the ocean borne a more gallant fleet than that which 
now rode in the harbours of Spain. One hundred and thirty- 
five sail of men of war, carrying eight thousand seamen, and 
nineteen thousand soldiers, obeyed the command of the marquess 
of Santa Crux, an officer, who had grown grey in (he naval ser- 
vice, and whose brow was shaded with the laurels of numerous 
victories (3). In JFlanders, the forest of Waes had been felled^ 
the dockyards of Antwerp, Newport, Gravelines, and Dunkirk, 
swarmed with artificers \ and the rivers and canals were covered 
with flat-bottomed boats, destined to serve as transports in the 

(l) The despatch is among the records at Si- of oars, and carried cannon on' the 'prow and (he 

mancas. stem: 3*> the galeasse, one-third larger and 

(2)-Fitzherhert, Vita Alani, 87- Strada»l. ix. broader than the |aIIeT» with the addition of 

anno 1588> Maffei, Hist, ab excessa Gregor. cannon on each side, itetween every bench of 

XIII. p. 25- oars : 4*. the i^alleon, or large chiole, being the 

(3) llie Tessek composing thi» fieet were .of ordinary ship of war extended in length* with 

f<ror kinds : 1*. the ordinary ship of war, formed cannon on each flank, and powerful batteries •« 

after the chinle or keel of the ancient northern the prow and stern. See Strada, 1. ix. anno 1558- 
natSona: 2*. the galley, which employed the aid 
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projected iDvasion. The repatation of Faroese, and the danger 
but glory of the attempt, had drawn volunteers from many of 
the most noble families in Europe : on every road were met bodies 
of soldiers hastening from Spain, and Germany, and Italy, to 
the place of rendezvous *, and when the duke of Parma had mustered 
his forces, and allotted to the count Mansfeldt eleven thousand 
men in addition to the ordinary garrisons for the defence of the 
country, he had still at his disposal thirty thousand infantry, and 
eighteen hundred cavalry, to be employed in the invasion of 
England (1). 

It was impossible that these preparations could escape the no- 
tice of the English government : but Philip circulated different 
reports to cover their real destination. Elizabeth was plunged in 
the most cruel uncertainty, where the storm would ultimately 
burst, whether on her head, or on the insurgents of Belgium. 
It was necessary that she should be on her guard : but parsi- 
DU)ny inclined her to distrust both the advice of her ministers, 
and. the warniQgs of their spies; and she alternately quickened 
or retarded her preparations, as hope or. fear preponderated in 
her mind. She easily consented that a military council for the 
defence of the kingdom should be established; that all the male 
population from the age of eighteen to tbat of sixty, should 
be enrolled; and that the lords lieutenant should be instructed 
to form companies of militia, to appoint officers, and to pro- 
vide arms at the expense of the counties. But to call these men 
into active service would entail a great expense on the crown. 
She still cherished a hope of avoiding the contest : and, if at 
last two armies were ordered to assemble, one of thirty-six thou- 
sand men, under lord Hunsdon, for the defence of the royal 
person, and another of thirty thousand, under the earl of Lei- 
cester, for the protection of the capital, these measures were so 
long delayed, that the first existed nowhere but upon paper; the 
second never reached to more than one half of. the specified 
number (^2). It was, however, of small moment. Such raw and 
hasty levies could Imve opposed but a feeble resistance to . the 
numerous and disciplined force under the duke of Parma (3). Eng- 

(l)Strada, ibid. Hardwirke Papers, i. SS^. the attempt to land would ka to been made oa 

Camden, 56S. the SOth or 31st of July. At for lord Hunadon'c 

(9,J| The orders for the army under Leicester army, none except the men from London nA 

were issued in Jane. In what manner it was to Middlesex, received orders to assemble before ^ 

be composed, may be seen in Murdin, 61 1 • It was 6th of August. Murdin, 612, 61-S- Of this Lei- 

to consist of twenty-seven thousand ii^ntry, four cester complained, on July 27th. God had civea 

hundred and seven lancers, two thousand and the queen forces, and power ; yet she would boI 

eleven light horse, and eighteen pieces of artil- use them when she ought. HardwicLe papers, i^ 

lery. Yet on tlye lOth of August it did not exceed 576. 

fifteen thousand foot, with their complement of (3) See in a note in the .Hardwicke papers, i« 

horse. Stowe, 743. EUis, 2 ser. iii. 142. Nor 57S, the opinion which sir John Smyth, an old 

was it possible to procure arms for a greater soldier, who was employed to train tbe new 

number. Molino's report to the senate of Venice, levies, had formed of this army. He wrote a woi^ 

MS. Greystoke CasUe. Now, if the armada hajd on military discipline, which, on aceonnt of aooM 

BAt been dispersed by the fireshlps and the storm, «uch passages, was suppressed. Strype, W^ ^,y 
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land was deslined to be saved by the skill and intrepidity of 
her navy. 

In the last autumn, a sense of danger had extorted from the queen 
a warrant for the levy of five thousand seamen : in January she 
repented of her prodigality, and ordered two thousand to be dismis- 
sed. As, however, the rumour of invasion assumed a more authen- 
ticated shape, she yielded to the entreaties of her council : the 
original number was again filled up ; it was even raised to seven 
thousand men (1). The royal navy consisted of thirty-four men of 
war, of which five measured from eight to eleven hundred tons : 
the city of London fhrnished thirty-three, and private individuals 
eighteen sail ; and to these, in such an emergency, were added forty- 
three hired ships, and fifty-three coasters. The chief command wa^ 
assumed, in virtue of his office, by lord Howard of Efflqghand, 
admiral of England, whose resolution and intrepidity were univer- 
sally acknowledged, and whose want of naval experience was sup^ 
plied by a council of able seamen. Under him served as volunteers, 
Ihe earl of Cumberland, and the lords Henry Seymour, Thomas 
Howard, and Edmund Sheffield ; Drake was appointed lieutenant 
of the fleet ; and the best ships were given to Hawkins, Forbisher, 
and other mariners, who, in voyages of commerce, or piracy, or 
discovery, had acquired experience, and displayed that contempt 
of danger, and that spirit of enterprise, which had long been cha- 
racteristic of the British sailor (2). 

The only neighbouring powers to whom the queen could apply 
for assistance, were the states of Belgium, and the king of Scots. 
The independence of the former was owing to her protection : their 
ruin must be the inevitable consequence of her subjugation. 
Interest and gratitude taught them to obey the call. They forgot all 
recent causes of offence, undertook to shut up the navigation of the 
Scheldt, and sent to the fleet a squadron of twenty sail. From the 
king of Scotland she dared not hope for active assistance : but to 
secure his neutrality was an object of immense importance. James 
appeared to waver : a Spanish party had been formed among his 
subjects ', the addition of a Spanish army and of Spanish treasure 
would have roused him from his inactivity, and have made him the 
avenger of the blood of his mother. Such a measure was urged in 
the council of Philip (3) : but he distrusted the fidelity of the Scottish 
king, whose policy it was, not to commit himself with either party 
till he should see the probable event of the contest. If, to please his 
Protestant subjects, he subscribed the covenant, and put down the 

(l^ The treasurer's accounts, in Murdin. 620. serves t '* Scotland is allogetber neglected, from 

{i) See the statemeat of the fleet in Murdin, ** which all our mischief is to come, where the 

QU— ft(8. '* emplo^rment of two thousand men by the ene- 

(3) This advice was given by Flato, a celebrated ** ray, with some portion of treasure, may more 

^i^ffineert and I^eieester informs us, ** that James ** aunoy us than thirty thousand landed in. this 

** had instruments about him, labouring to have " realm.'* Hardwicke Papers, i. 360* 

" mm sent him," Murdin, 592. Again he ob* 
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attempt of the lord Maxwell on the borders ^ yet, al the same time, 
he listened with coldness to the apology offered by lord HansdoD 
for the death of Mary; put forth his own claims with a tone of 
authority ; and held the English cabinet in suspense, till he bad 
extorted the most magnificent promises from Ashby, the resident 

Aug. 4. ambassador. Then, indeed, be forbade his subjects to aid the enemy <, 
and offered to Elizabeth the whole force of his Icingdom : but this 
was at a time when the armada had been already defeated, and the 
Spaniards were fleeing before their pursuers along the shores of 
Scotland (1). 

Bui there was within the realm a class of men, whose doobtfial 
loyalty created more alarm in the cabinet than the procrastination 
of the Scottish, or- the enmity of the Spanish monarch. The reat 
Bunriier of the English catholics was unknown : ( for the severity 
of the penal laws had taught many to conceal their religion) : but 
it was loosely conjectured that they amounted to at least one-hdf 
of the population of the kingdom (2). Hitherto they had been the 
tictims of a relentless persecution : was there not reason to expect 
that they would receive the Spaniards as deliverers? The queen had 
f been deprived of all right to the throne by the head of their church : 
would they not avail themselves of that sentence to wrest from her 
hands the sceptre of iron with which she had ruled them? Under 
the influence of these fears some of her advisers, as if the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew had furnished a useful precedent, suggested the 
putting to death of the leading men in the catholic body : and, bad 
they not been saved by the humanity of the queen herself, the chief 
of that party, the most distinguished by birth and property, would 
have been sacriflced to the jealousy of their adversaries : but Eliza- 
beth rejected the barbarous advice ; and, as no trace of any disloyal 
project could be discovered, refused to dip her hands in innocent 
blood (3). Still the loyalty of the catholics was subjected to the 

Jan. 4. severest trials. Under the plea of precaution all recusants convict 
were placed in custody; a return " of persons, suspected for re- 
*Migion," was required from the magistrates of the capital (4); in 



(1) That James remained in suspense to the to two-thirds. Apud Bridgewater, 374. Th« same 
last, is evident from tlie dates. In the aatumn was asserted in a paper foand upon Greiglunn. 
lord Hnnsdon wrote to the qaeen» " that if she Strype, iit. 4lS. 

** looked forany amity or kindness at his hands, (3) Ad securitatem capita pontificioroiu, qiue- 
** she would find herself deceived." Mordin, 591. sitis causis, demeteuda. Ilia hoc ut credole con- 
la April, Hnnsdon received instmctions to satisfy silium aversata. Camd. 566. Therefore they were 
him for his mother's death ; in June, Mr. Ashby not traitors then, or Elizabeth woi»ld tuait bave 
was sent to him ; in July, sir Robert Sydney thought the advice inhuman : but they w«re to 
went on a similar mission. Gecil's Diary. Murdin, be put to death then, that they might not he- 
787. ?$&• They did not succeed. For on the 27th come traitors afterwards. Her ministers i^roald 
of July, Walsingham wrote to Douglas, the Scot' not have been at any loss for pretexts— qoassitis 
tish envoy, to give the same advice to his master, eausis. They were adepts in the art of getting up 
At last, on the 4th of August, James accepted the counterfeit plots. 

proposalofAshby; that he should join the queen, (4) They amounted to 17»083< Murdin, $05. 

and receive in return a dakedom, with lands, Mr. Hallam supposes this to be the number of 

an annuity of 5900/. and entertainment for a persons able to bear arms: but the latter arv 

guard of 150 men. Ibid, 788. Bymer, xvi. 18. stated in the next page to amount to 30«00O. 

(2) Dr. Allen was positive that tbey amouulrd 
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seteral eounties, perhaps in all, domiciliary searches were made ; 
'crowds of catholics of both sexes, and of every rank, were dragged 
to the common Jails throughout the kingdom (1) ; and the clergy 
from their pulpits declaimed with vehemence against the tyranny of 
the pope and the treachery of the papists (2). But no provocation 
could urge them to any act of imprudence. They displayed no less 
patriotism than their more favoured countrymen. The peers armed 
their tenants and dependents in the service of the queen : some of 
the gentlemen equipped vessels, and gave the command to pro^ 
testants ; and many solicited permission to fight in the ranks as 
privates against the common enemy (3). 

The reader will be surprised to learn that, in the midst of these 
preparations and alarsis, both Elizabeth and Philip were employed, 
and that too with apparent earnestness, in negotiating a peace* 
The queen still clung to the hope of extricating herself from the 
danger of invasion. It was in vain that Leicester and Walsingham 
represented the attempt as calculated to paralyze the efforts of her 
subjects, and to give courage to her enemies (4) : supported by the 
opinion of Burghley, she named as commissioners the earl of 
Derby, lord Ck>bham, sir James Groft, and Dale and Rogers, doctors 
of civil law. They landed at Ostend, and after some preliminary 
forms met at Bourbourg near Calais, the Spanish commissioners, 
the count of Aremberg, Perenotte, Richardot, De Mas and Gamier. Feb. as. 
The English opened the conferences with the demand of an armis- 
tice : it was granted by the Spaniards, but only for the four caution- 
ary towns possessed by the queen in the Netherlands. They then 
brought forward three propositions ; that the ancient league between 
England and the house of Burgundy should be renewed *, that Philip 
should withdraw his foreign troops from the Low Countries^ and 
that freedom of worship should be allowed to *all the inhabitants for 
the space of at least two years. It was replied that to the renewal of 
the league the king of Spain could have no objection ; but that it 

(1) The reader may form some notion of the difference could be observed on this occasioi^ 
nanner in if hi<^ snch searches were made, between the pvotestanto and die catholics ; iim»!> 
from the papers in Lodge, ii 371 — 374* and the tion with particular praise the riscouot Mootor 
Losely MSS. p. 393* See Note (0). gue, who, wi& his son and grandson, presented 

(2) The loids lieutenant were ordered " to in- himself before the queen at the head of 200 
'^L^pife into the number, quality, and ability of horse, that he had raised for the defence of her 
'* ue recoHmts; to oommit to prison the most i^aon ; and inform us that the prisoners- for 
'* obstinate ; and others of value, bat not so dk- religion in My signed » dechuration of their 
'* stinate, to the custodNr of ecclesiastical persons* readiness to fight till death in her cause against 
'* or gentlemen weU-affected, to he supported at all her enemies, were they kings, or priests, or 
<* their own charge, and kept from intelligence pope, or any other potentate whaitsoeTer. Ibid. 
" one with another." 4 Dec. 15S7. MS. Life of |S. 17. 46. 

Shrewa. 294. (4) Wabingham was ** very unquiet in mind 

(3) Stowe, 746. Harleian Misod. ii. 64. " Not ** about the peace." Lodge, ii. 353. 356. He de- 
** one man appeared to favour the Spaniard : the dared that ** all men of judgment must'seethat 
** very papists themseWes being no lease unwil- *' the necotiation would work the queen^ ruin." 
" Ung than the rest to see thdr native country Hatdwit^e Papers^ i. 857—359. From him we 
'■' ia subjection to the ordinary cruelty found in learn that Stafford, the ambassador in Fmnee, 
" stranfpers." Osbpm, 28. The ministers them* was in disgrace, because he had sent word that 
selves, in the account which they published in Mulip did not deal nnoeody in the negotiation ; 
ahnost all the European Ungoages, under the ** so much," be adds, « do we mialihe anything 
title of <* A letter to Mendoza," remark that no ** that may hinder the treaty." Ibid. 
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woold be impradent in him to withdraw his forces as long as Eng- 
land and France continued in arms \ and that the queen could not 
be serious in soliciting liberty of conscience for the protestants of 
Belgium, as long as she reAised it to the catholics of England. 
The Spanish commissioners then deiHanded the restoration of the 
towns mortgaged to Elizabeth by the states : their opponents re-^ 
quired, in return, the repayment of the mOney which she had ad- 
vanced. Neither would yield : expedients were suggested and 
refused ; and the conferences continued till the armada had arriyed 
in the mouth of the Channel. It was the general opinion that each 
party negotiated for (he sole purpose of oyerreaching the other : 
but, if we may believe the private letters of the ministers, Elizabeth 
anxiously sought the restoration of peace (1)^ 

During five years procrastination had marked the counsels of 
Philip : on a sudden his caution was exchanged for temerity. The 
marquess of Santa Crux had objected the danger of navigating a 
narrow and tempestuous sea without the possession of a single har- 
bour capable of sheltoriug the fleet : the duke of Parma had solicited 
permission to reduce the port of Flushing previously to the depar- 
ture of the expedition ; and sir William Stanley had advised the oc- 
cupation of Ireland, as a measure necessary to secure the conquest 
of England. But the king would admit of no delay. He had un- 
derstood from the pontiff that, on bis part, every thing was ready ; 
that the money had been collected, the bull of deposition signcMd, 
and the appointment of the legate made out*, but that he was re- 
solved not to commit himself by any public act, till he should be 
assured that the Spanish forces had obtained a fboting in England (2). 
Philip immediately issued peremptory orders to the admiral that he 
should put to sea without further del^y ; to Farnese that be should 
hold the army in readiness to embark on the first appearance of the 

Jan. 31. fleet near the coast of Flanders. But Santa Crux was already dead, 
the victim of his anxiety to satisfy the impatience of his sovereign; 

Mar. 3. aud hls place was inadequately supplied by the duke of Medina 
Sidonia, who, like the lord admiral of England, was totally unac- 

uay 20. quainted with the naval service. Under this new leader the armada 
sailed from the Tagus. The grandeur of the spectacle excited the 

(1) For the tMuticohrs of the negodatioii com- paptl diplonui was tnnalated into EngUsb, aaJ 
pare Camden (581> 5T1.)^*^ Strada (1. ix. anno printed in tbe Low Conntries, that it might be 
158T)» who coDtradict each other on one point, published on the arriral of the Spanish army. Its 
the ]K>wers of the Spanish commissioners. contents mar be seen in Spondanns, iii. 29, Fe«> 

(2) Several writers, among others Spondanus, lis, 350» and Mr. Bailer's Memoirs, iii. 210. In 
iii. 29» assert that Allen repaired to Flanders, to addition was composed and printed at Antwerp, 
accompany the army to England. It is, however, under the title of ** An admonition to the no- 
certain that' he remained in Rome. Alannm no* ** bility and people of England and Ireland," a 
luit Roma dimittere ponttfex, prlas<{aam de belli libellous ti-act, detailing all the crimes whidther 
successu constaret. Epist. ad Peminm, 110. Oli- enemies imputed to the queen', and calling upon 
Tares never ceased to solicit the bull till be had the reader to unite with the Spaniards in pu- 
obtained it : solecitato instancabilmenle dairOli- nishiug so infamous a personage. To it AUen 
yares. Tempesti, Vita e Geste de Sixto Quinto, was induced to put his signature. See an aecoimt 
ii. 80 : where may be seen the speedi of the pon- of it in note (T). 

tiff, when he proposed it to the cardinals. The 
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most flatteriog antidpalioiis \ md eyery breast beat high witti the 
hope of conquest and glory. Id a few days the delusioo was dis- 
poiled. Off Cape Finisterre the southerly breeze was egcchaoged 
for a storm from the west; the armada was dispersed aioog the 
shores of iGrallicia \ three galleys ran aground on the coast of France, June 9. 
eight were dismasted, and no ship escaped without considerable 
damage. To collect and repair his shattered fleet detained the duke 
Ibree weeks in the harbour of CorunnaCl). 

This disaster had been announced to Elizabeth as the destruction 
of the armada, the end of the expedition. If she received the in-* 
telligence with joy, she did not forget her usual economy ; and the 
lord admiral received an order to disqnantle immediately the four 
largest ships in the fpyal navy (2). Fortunately he ventured to ^^^ •• 
disobey^ offering to bear the expense out of his private fortune; 
and directed his course across the bay of Biscay, to ascertain the 
real state of (he Spanish fleet. But a brisk gale from Ihe south-west f^ 1^ 
compelled him to return : the enemy took advantage of the same 
wind to leave Corunna ; and the English had scarcely moored their 
ships in the harbour of Plymouth, when the duke of Medina was 
discovered off the Lizard point. Here he summoned the more '«i7 in- 
experienced among his captains to a council of war. They unanir 
mously advised a bold but decisive measure, to bear down on the 
English fleet, and to attack it while it lay at anchor : but the admi- 
ral produced his instructions which strictly forbade him to provoke 
hostilities till he bad seen the army of Flanders safely landed on 
the English shore (3). They obeyed with reluctance : the armada 
formed in the shape of a crescent, thehprns of which lay some'^b' 30. 
miles asunder, and with a gentle breeze from the south-west proud- 
ly advanced up the Channel. It was a magnificent and imposing 
spectacle. The magnitude of the ships, the unusual construction 
of the galeasses, their lofty prows and turrets, and their slow and 
majestic motion, struck the beholders with admiration and awe. 
The lord admiral had already formed his plan. His vessels, though 
inferior in bulk and weight of metal, excelled those of the enemy 
in agility and expedition. To oppose might be dangerous : but he 
could follow, could annoy from a distance, and might retard their 
progress by attacking the more sluggish sailers and cutting off th^ 
stragglers. Two hours did not elapse before he exchanged a brisk 



(1) The uiling of tbe Spanish fleet excited ** rant for otir discharge." H. Kent. A.. Patilet. 

some fears in the minds of the oommisstoners Tho. Andrews. Ro. Beale. 

Mrho had superintended the execution of the r2)Tliese were the Triumph of 1100 tons, car^ 

queen of Scots. On Jane 28th foor of them wrote nring 840 sailors. 120 soldiers, and 40 gunners ; 

to the earl of Shrewsbury, to add his signature the \Vhite>bear, the Elizabeth Jonas, and the 

to a petition to the queen, that the commission Victory, of 1000, 900, and 800 tons, with a com* 

might be enrolled in chancery, ** as it importeth plement of 260 sailors, 100 soldiers, and 40 guur 

"!yoar lordship and us all, yours and our poste- ners to each. Murdiu, 615-619. 621. 

**'rities, that were any doers in the case, to have (3) Strad. I. x. anno 1588. Strype, ir. 290. 
^* it owoledi to be aUe to shew sufficient war^ 
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canaoMde with RicaMez, the commander of the rear diTision, and 
Gonpelled the duke to detach several ships to his support. 

lo this action neither fleet suffered any considerable loss : but 
dnriog the night one ot the largest galleons was set on fire by the 
resentment of a Flemish gunner, who had been reproached by his 
captain with cowardice or treachery : a second, which had lost a 
OMst by accident, fell astern and was captured, after a sharp engage- 
ment; and a third, which had separated from the fleet in the dark, 
met with a similar fate near the coast of France. These disasters 
proved lessons of caution to the Spanish admiral. His progress 
became more slow and laborious : the enemy was daring, and the 
weather capricious; some of his ships were disabled by successive 
engagements; others were occasionally entangled among the shoals 
of an unknown coast ; and the necessity of protecting both from the 
Incessant pursuit of the English, so retarded his course, that six 

iuiy ST- days elapsed before he could reach his destination, and cast anchor 
Id ttie vicinity of (>ilais. 

By this time the Spaniards had learned to respect the couragq 
and power of their enemy : to the English the advantages which 
Ihey had won, though trifling in themselves, imparted that tone of 
cooMence which is often the forerunner of victory. Still the great 
measure on which depended the fate of England, the transporta- 
tion of the invading army, remained in suspense. The duke of 
Pftrma had completed his preparations; and, with the aid of canals 
«ut through the country, had conveyed his transports to Newport 
aiid Dunkirk. In the first of these harbours a division of 14,000 
men had already embarked ; in Dunkirk the other division, almost 
equiA in number, awaited only the orders of the general (1) ; and 
U was expected that on the next day, the second after the arrival of 

'"^ ^ ttie duke of Medina, the grand attempt would be made. That very 
night it was cloudy and boisterous) the sea on a sudden was illu- 
minated by the appearance of eight vessels in flames, drifting rapidly 
In the direction of the armada. A loud cry of horror burst from 
the Spaniards, who remembered the Mazing boats at the siege of 
Antwerp, and the destruction which those engines of explosion 
bad scattered on every side. Immediately they cut their cables, 
ran out lo sea, and in their terror and confusion inflicted on each 
other much greater damage than they had suffered in some of the 
preceding actions. The fire-ships burnt away harmlessly on the 
edge of the beach ; but, at the moment when the duke congratu- 
lated himself on his fortunate escape, a fierce gale began to blow 
from the south-west; the rain fell in torrents; the glare of the 
lightning confounded the mariners ; and the dawn of morning dis- 

July 30. covered the armada dispersed along the coast from Ostend to Calais. 

(1) Camden represents him as unprepared (&TT)} tile contrary is tfridentfnMn kis* despatch- 
es to Philip, quoted by Slxmda, 1. %. anno ISM. 
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Id a sborl time a cannonade in tbe direction of Grafeli&es cirilected 
the adverse fleets. Ttie Spaniards, with forty sail, bravdy sustained 
the attack of their enemy during the day : in the evening the in* 
creasing violence. of the wind carried them among the shallows 
and sand-banks near the mouths of the Scheldt. The following mor- 
ning, with the aid of a favourable breeze, they eilrica ted- themselves 
from danger ^ but they had lost two galleons, of which one was^ 
sunk, ihe other taken by the Hollanders, and a galeasse of N^iies, 
which had run aground under the batteries of Calais (1). 

The Spanish admiral took the opportunity to consult the most 
experienced ainong his officers. His fleet was now reduced to about 
eighty sail, all of which had suffered considerably : to attempt the 
transportation of the army, or to return through the Channel, was 
to throw themselves into the jaws of destruction ; and aU agreed 
that but one way remained open, round tbe north of Scotland and 
Ireland -, a way indeed replete with danger and terror to men un- 
acquainted with the coast, and unused to the tempestuous seas of 
so high a latitude ; but which offered some hope of preserving 
for their sovereign the shattered remnant of his once formidable 
navy. For the first time the Spaniards fairly fled before their pur- 
suers^ and the want of ammunition compelled the English to return A»g. s. 
to port, at a time when they might otherwise have annihilated the 
invaders. The fugitives in their northern course met with no 
enemy *, but they had to contend against the violence of the winds 
and waves ^ the shores of Scotlaad and Ireland were covered with 
the wrecks of their vessels -, and, when the duke of Medina termi- 
nated his unfortunate voyage in the port of St. Andero, he ac- sept. 
knowiedged the loss of thirty ships of the largest class, and of ten 
thousand men (%). Christoval de Mora, after some contest with 
his colleagues, undertook to announce the disastrous intelligence . 
to tbe king. Philip, who had acquired the perfect mastery over 
his feelings, heard him without any change of countenance, any 
symptom of emotion. ^^ I thank God," he coolly replied, ^^ who 
'' has given me so many resources, that I can bear without ineon- 
^' venience so heavy a loss. One branch has been lopt off: but the 
'' tree is still flourishing, and able to supply its place." Imme- 
diately he sent the sum of fifty thousand crowns to be distributed 
among the survivors ; forbade by proclamation any public mourn* 
ing 3 and openly returned thanks to God that his fleet had not been 
entirely destroyed. The Spaniards consoled themselves by attributing 
their loss to the violence of the weather : the duke of Parma was 
assured in the strongest terms of the royal favour and approbation ; 

(l) With the narratires of our national histo* (2) According to the lists in the letter to Men> 

rians should be compared that by Strada, who 4ou> there perished, or were taken, before Ihe 

had the advantage of consolting the papers of Eagltsh fleet returned from the pursuit, fifteen 

the duke of Parma. See Camden, 571-*579* iail, carrying 4791 men ; and afterwards on the 

Stowe, 746—759. Strype, iii. App. 266. Strada, £oast'(^ Ireland seventeen sail, with *kS94 men. 

1. ix. anno 1588. * Strype, iii. App. 223. 
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and a frnfllew attempt by tlie Eaglisb mfiiMen to debaocli bis 
M^ty, serf ed odIj to raise bun bigber in tbe estiinadon of Ibe 
monareb (1). 

During tbis important crisis, the qaeen displayed tbe cbaracte* 
ristie courage of tiie Tndors. Slie appeared confident of success t 
sbe even tallied of meeting tbe intaders, and of animating ber 
troops to battle by ber presence. But tbis proposal was disapproved 
by tbe prudence, or tbe affection of Leicester. ** As for your per- 

in\j IT. ^^ son/' he wrote to ber, "being tbe most dainty and sacred Cbing 
" we bate in tbis world to care for, I cannot, most dear queen, 
^^ consent that you should expose it to danger. For upon your well 
" doing consists all tbe safety of your whole kingdom : and tbere- 
" fore presenre that aboTe all. Tet will I not, that in some sort 
" so princdy and rare a magnanimity should not appear to your 
" people and to the worid, as it is. And thus far, if it please your 
" majesty, you may do : to draw yourself to your house at Have- 
" ring; and to comfort this army and the people of these counties, 
" you may, if it please you, spend two or three days to see both 
" tbe camps and forts. And thus far, but no further, can I consent 

Am f . '^ to adfenture your person (2).'' She followed his advice, and 
about a fortnight later, proceeded to Tilbury. It was a proud 
moment for Elizabeth. The danger was now over : the armada 
which bad threatened to overturn ber throne, was struggling with 
adverse winds on its way to Spain ; and the people, intoxicated 
with Joy, expressed the most ardent attachment to ber person. 
Mounted on a white palfrey, and bearing a marshal's truncheon in 
ber hand, sbe rode along the ranks -, the soldiers rent the air with 
acclamations of triumph ; and these raw recruits expressed their 
regret, that they had not been x)ermitted to measure arms with 
the veteran forces of Spain (3). 

The important services of the lord admiral and of his officers 
were not overlooked by the queen ; but, in her estimation, they 
could not be compared with those of Leicester. He stood without 
a rival ; and to reward his transcendent merit, a new and unprece- 
dented office was created, which would have conferred on him an 



r 



(1) It was fint reported, tkat Pldlip was dis- qnife maeh OMwe in Flanders, dian lie ooaid < 
piMsed with the neffligence« and jealous of the expect to receire from the gratitode of Spain, 
ambition, of the dake ; then, that in one of the the doke nndentood the hint : that the qaecn 
captured veaseb had been found an order to the wished him to take possession for hiosself of the 
doke of Medina, to arrest Farnese, as soon as he cathc^c provinces, and leave the protestant pro- 
shonld oome on shipboard, and to send him a vinccs to the boose of Orange. Bat his fidelity 
prisoner to Spain. This second mmonr was was proof against temptation ; he imprisooed tbe 
traced to the family of tbe English ambassador agent, and sent a copy of the letter to Philip, 
in Paris. By the time it could reach the duke in Strada, I. x. anno 1598. 
Flanders, Fiesqne, a Genoese merchant, present* (2^ Hardwicke Papers, i. 57f • 
ed to him a letter without signature, ana, being (3) I have not noticed the speech, said to han>e 
questioned who was the writer, replied, Pallit- been spoken by her at Tilbury. It might have 
vicini,the queen's banker in London. This letter been prepared for her as an address to the sol- 
advised Farnese to beware of the resentment and diers, if it had been necessary. But she certainly 
suspicimi of Philip; to send a confidential friend could not exhort them to fight, after the ecemy 
to Boulogne, where he would lie met by an agent was gone, and when she had resolved to disband 
from England ; and to reeoUcct that he might ac- the army immediatdy. 
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authority almost equal to that of his soTereign. He was appointed 
lord lieutenant of England and Ireland; and the warrant lay ready 
for the royal signature, when the remonstrances of Burghley and 
Halton Induced her to hesitate; and the unexpected death of the 
fayourite concealed her weakness from the knowledge of the public. 
Soon after the queen's departure from Tilbury, Leicester had by Aug. is. 
her order disbanded the army, and set out for his castle of Kenil- 
worth; but, at GornbUry Park, in Oxfordshire, his progress was 
arrested by a violent diseasie, which, whether it arose from naitura! 
causes, or the anguish of disappointed ambition, or from poison 
administered by his wife and her supposed paramour, quickly ter- 
minated his existence (1). If tears are a proof of affection, Iho^e sept.4. 
shed by the queen on this occasion showed that hers was seated 
deeply in the heart : buL there was another passion as firmly rooted 
there, the love of money, which induced her, at the same time 
that she lamented the loss of her favourite, to order the public sale 
of his goods, for the discharge of certain sums which he owed to 
the exchequer (2). 

Leicester in his youth had possessed that external appearance, 
which was sure to arrest the eye, and warm the heart of Elizabeth. 
With handsome features and well-proportioned limbs, he joined a 
tall and portly figure, a qualification necessary for those who as- 
pired to the rank of her favourites. By the spirit of his conversation, 
the ardour of his flattery, and the expense of his entertainments, 
he so confirmed the ascendency, which he had acquired, that for 
thirty years, though he might occasionally complain of th^ caprice 
o^ infidelity of his mistress, he ultimately triumphed over every 
competitor. As a statesman or a commander he displayed little 
ability ; but his rapacity and ambition knew no bounds. Many years 
elapsed before he would resign his pretensions to the hand of his 
sovereign (3), and we have just seen, that only the week before his 
death, he prevailed on her to promise him a much larger share 
of the royal authority, than had ever, in such circumstances, been 
conferred on a subject. Were we to judge of his moral character 
from the language of his writings, we should allot to him the praise 
of distinguished piety (4) : but if we listen to the rejiort of his con- 

(1) See in Wood's Athenac by Bliss, ii. 74> a spatcbes of the bisbop of Aqulla, the Speoiali 
enrioos acconnt of his being poisoned by the ambassador, still preserred at Simancas. The 
ooontess, whose lover Christopher Blount, he had bishop, who then appeared to be in fayour both 
attempted to assassinate. with the qneen and the council, details the arti- 

(2) Camden, 583. Several noblemen wrote to fices employed by Elizabeth and Leicester to in* 
her to console her on this occasion. To the carls duce him to mention their projected marriage to 
of Shrewsbury and Derby she answered that Philip, and to procure from him an answer in its 
*' she can admit no comfort otherwise than by fa?our. At length, he informs his sovereign, 
" submitting to God's inevitaUe appointment : that they had been actually but secretly contract- 
" the loss of a personage so dear is a most se> ed to each other in the house of the earl of Pem- 
" vere stroke to her in particular, but greater in broke. 

" respect of the public.^' MS. life of Shrewsbury, (4) *' I never yet," says Nannton, *' saw a style 

279. " or phrase more seemingly religious and fuller 

(3) The Scottish queen says, that Elizabeth " of the strains of devotion." Fragments rega- 
made to him a promise of marriage. ( Murdin, lia, in The Phenix, 1P3. Such of his letters as 

'558). The assertion is confirmed by the de- are still extant, are of this description. 
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lemporarios, ibe delusion vaoisties, and be stands before us as the 
most dissolule and unprincipled of men. We are toftd Ibat, among 
Che females, married or unmarried, who formed the eourt of Eli- 
zabeth , two only escaped his solicitations^ that his first wife was 
murdered by bis order -, that he disowned his marriage with the 
second, for the sake of a more favoured mistress ; and that to ob- 
tain that mistress, he first triumphed over her virtue, and then 
administered poison to her husband. To these instances has been 
added a long catalogue of crimes, of treachery to his friends, of 
assassination of his enemies, and of acts of injustice and extortion 
towards those who had offended his pride, or refused to bend to 
his pleasure. The reader will pause before he gives his unqualified 
assent to such reports : yet, when he has made every allowance 
for the envy and malice of political enemies, when he has rejected 
«yery charge, which is not supported by probable evidence, there 
will still remain much to stamp infamy on the character of Lei- 
<»ster. In the year 1584, the history of bis life, or rather of his 
crimes, was published in a tract entitled at first, ^^ Copy of a letter 

**■ about the present state, and some proceedings of the earl 

'^ of Leicester, and his friends in England ;'' but afterwards known 
by the name of ^' Leicester's Commonwealth." It was generally 
attributed (o the pen of Persons, the celebrated Jesuit : but, who- 
ever might be the author, he had woven his story with so much 
art, had descended to such minuteness of detail, and had so con- 
fidently appealed to the knowledge of living witnesses for the trutti 
of his assertions, that the book extorted the belief and the ap- 
plause of its readers (1). Edition after edition was poured iato 
the kingdom, till the queen herself came forward to vindicate the 
character of her favourite. She pronounced the writer, ^^an incar- 
^^ nate devil,'' declared of ber own knowledge (it was a bold ex- 
pression) she was able to attest the innocence of the earl ^ and ord»^ 
the magistrates to seize and destroy every copy, which could be 
discovered (2). But if the will of the sovereign could silence the 
tongues, it did not satisfy the reason of her subjects. The accom- 
plished sir Philip Sydney took a different course. He attempted a 
refutation of the libel. But with all his abihties he sunk under the 
task ; he abused the author, but did not disprove the most important 
of his statements ; and the failure alone of so able a scholar and 
contemporary will justify a suspicion, that there was more of 



(i) TIm ml antlior was prabably some one at the aftention wltich tiiey bad paid to Leicester 

oourt» who» to acreen luinself, attributed it to at Chatsworth, is stiU more so. In it she almost 

Penons. The lattet denies it ia his preface to the acknowledges him for her husband. ** We should 

'* liVamword." It was genefaUy eaHed Fatber ** do him great wronge (houldiug him in that 

Person's green coat, from the colour of dw *' place of faror we do^ in cace we should not 

lesTas. *< let you undustand in now thancklull sorte we 

(3) S«<^ interposition in farour of a subject " accept the same at both your hands, not as 

may ^ qp ea > extraordinary-; bat the queen's let- " don unto him but to our owne self, reputing 

ler ef thanks to lord and lady Shrewsbury, for " him as another ourself," etc. Lodge, ii. 135. 
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(ruth in the book, than he was willing to admit, and more of 
crime in the conduct of his uncle than it was in his power to 
clear away (1), 
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Condemnation of the earl of Anipdel— Sufferinga of the catholics— Of the puritans- 
Favour of the earl of Essex— Unfortunate expedition against Spain— Proceedings in 
France-Succession of Henry IV.— Succours sent to him from England— Execution 
of Lopez— Capture of Cadiz— Project in favour of a Spanish successor— Another ex- 
pedition against Spain— Spanish fleet in the Channel— Peace between France and 
Spain— Dissensions in the cabinet— Execution of Squires— Death of Burghley— Con- 
duct of the king of Scotland. 

The defeat of the armada had thrown the nation into a frenzy of 
joy. The people expressed their feelings by bonfires, entertain- 
ments, and public thanksgiyings; the queen, whether she sought 
(0 satisfy the religious animosities of her subjects, or to display 
her gratitude to the Almighty by punishing the supposed enemies 
of his worship, celebrated her triumph with the immolation of hu- 
man yictims. A commission was issued ; a selection was made from 
the catholics in prison on account of religion ^ and six clergymen 
were indicted for their priestly character ; four laymen for haying 
been reconciled to the catholic church ; and four others, among 
whom was a gentlewoman of the name of Ward, for haying aided, 
or harboured, priests. All these immediately,. and fifteen of their 
companions, within the three next months, suffered the cruel and 
infamous punishment of traitors. It was not so much as whispered 
that they had been guilty of any act of disloyalty. On their trials 
Dothing was objected to them but the practice of their religion (2). 

Not satisfied with the blood of these yictims, the persecutors 
looked forward to one of more exalted rank. The reader will 
recollect the fine and imprisonment to which the earl of Arundel 
had been condemned. For a considerable time after his trial he 
had been treated with unusual seyerity : by degrees the rigour of 
his confinement was relaxed; and he obtained permission to fre- 
quent the contiguous cell of William Bennet,,one of queen Mary's 
priests : where he occasionally heard mass, and met two fellow- 
prisoners, sir Thomas Gerard and William Shelley. For this indul- 
gence his countess had giyen a bribe of thirty pounds to the daughter 
of the lieutenant: but the result proyoked a suspicion that it had 
been granted with the conniyance of some greater personage, who 
^ugbt the ruin of the noble captiye. On the appearance of ^^ the 

vO See it in the Sydney Papers, i. 62. (2) Slowe, 749, 750. Challoner, 309->237. EI- 

lis, 2ad ser, iii. 126. 6. 

V. 18 
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^' armada, '' Arundel received a hint, (bat the moment the Spa- 
niards set their feet on English ground, he and the other catholic 
prisoners in the Tower would infallibly be massacred. Their danger 
naturally became the subject of conversation among them : some 
recommended one expedient, some another : and the earl suggested 
that they should join in one common form of prayer to solicit the 
protection of heaven. The proposal was at first adopted, but after- 
wards abandoned by the advice of Shelley, under the apprehension 
that it might be misrepresented to the queen. The armada, how- 
ever, failed ; no massacre was attempted^ but Shelley, Gerard, and 
Bennet, were removed to different prisons, where they underwent 
separate examinations, respecting the language and conduct of 
Arundel. The answer of the first was harmless: Gerard represented 
him as a well-wisher to the Spaniards ; and Bennet, if we may 
believe himself, through fear of the rack and the halter, confessed 
that the earl bad asked him to celebrate mass for the success of 
the invaders (1). On these depositions was grounded a charge of 
high treason : the queen appointed the earl of Derby lord high 
steward for the trial ; and the prisoner was brought to Westminster 
hall, to plead for his life before that nobleman and twenty-four 
other peers. The crown lawyers had introduced into the indictraeot 
A. » all the matter which had been formerly urged in the star-chamber 
Apr^^is. against him : but the real subject of inquiry lay within a much 
narrower compass : whether he had or had not solicited others to 
pray with him for the success of the Spaniards. The principal 
witnesses were Gerard and Bennet. When the first appeared, the 
prisoner called on him, in the name of the living God, to speak the 
truth, and to remember that he must hereafter give a second 
account before a most awful tribunal. At this solemn adjuration Ge- 
rard trembled, muttered a few words and was withdrawn. Against 
the testimony of Bennet was produced one of his own letters, in 
which he acknowledged that his confession before the commis- 
sioners was false, and had been extorted from his weakness by 
menaces of torture and death (2) : he, on the contrary, to support 

(l)On the second exainioation of the earl, both «« have been, and aiti, at all tiroes, ready to serre 

Gerard and Bennet were introduced ; but he wba « the queen, with life and limb, against «iij fo- 

not allowed to speak in their presence, and there* " reign prince or potentate whatsoever." Hatton 

fore Infused to make answer after they were asked, " What, against the pope?" « Is not the 

gone. Bnrghley put to him the question, '« is not " pope." said the earl in return, " included in 

•• every man- a traitor who shall say that the pope *' the name of foreign prince or potentate ?" Tfce 

** has power to depose the queen ? " By the ca< report of his examination was then given to him 

iholics this question was considered as the fore- to read, but he would not sign it, because it 

runner of death; because it was devised to cast stated that he had refused to give any answer to 

a doubt on the sincerity of those who denied the the question ; which he declared to be untrue ; he 

deposing power; and there were many, who had answered it sufficiently to satisfy any rea- 

while they denied that power themselves, yet sonable man. In his own account, he says, he 

hesitated to declare those traitors who main- knew that he might have answered more clearly 

tained it. The earl replied : *' I never yet hertrd in the alBrmative, hut it was unnecessary, as his 

" any man say that he had : when 1 do, you shall death was already determined, and unwise, as 

"hear what I say." He was told that he must his words would, according to custom, have been 

'«P*7. y«> o' no- "1 wonder," he exclaimed, misrepresented. MS. Life of the earl of A mndel, 

" that such questions are asked of me, seeing I c. xiii. 

** was never accused of such matters ; but both (2) See this letter in Strype, iii. App. 25^. 
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his credit, asserted that (he letter was vritten by Randal, a fellow- 
prisoner, and addressed to the earl without his consent or bis sig- 
natare. Randal, however, was not examined ; and Arundel most 
solemnly protested that the prayers which he had proposed bad 
DO reference to the invasion ^ he merely sought the protection of 
beaven for himself and his companions, who had been threatened 
with assassination. AQer an hours' debate the peers found him 
guiUy : he heard the judgment pronounced with composure and 
cheerfulness -, and begged, as a last favour, that he might be al- 
lowed, before his death, to see his wife and his son, a child about 
five years old, who had been born since his confinement in the 
Tower. No answer was returned (1). 

It must be acknowledged that the queen had some reason to be 
jealous of this nobleman. The execution of his father, the wrongs 
which he had lately suffered himself, and his high rank (he was by 
birth the first peer of the realm), had pointed him out to the queen 
of Scofs, to Morgan, and to many of the exiles, as the fittest person 
to be placed at the head of any party which might be formed against 
the government. But his condemnation was an act of policy, not of 
justice. No one pretended that he had ever assented to such pro- 
jects ; it was not proved that they were so much as known to him. 
The charge on which he was tried was certainly unfounded. In 
his subsequent correspondence with the council, in his confidential 
lelters to his wife and his confessor, he always asserted his inno- 
cence, and declared his resolution to maintain it, even on the 
scaffold. Burghley and Hatton advised the queen to spare him. 
She bad taken the life of his father ; let her not stain her reputation 
with the blood of the son. He had now ceased to be a subject of ap- 
prehension ; he lay at her mercy ; on the slightest provocation, on 
the first appearance of danger, the sentence might be carried into 
execution. She suffered herself to be persuaded : yet carefully con- 
cealed her intention from the knowledge of the prisoner, who lived 
for several years under the impression that the axe was Still sus- 
pended over his head ; and never rose in the morning without some 
apprehension that before night he might expire on the scaffold. In 
1595 he was suddenly taken ill at table (2) : the skill of his physi- 
cian checked the rapidity, but could not subdue the force, of his 
disease ; and he died at the end of two months, in the eleventh year 
of his imprisonment. He was buried in the same grave with his 
father, in the chapel in the Tower, 

In her conduct towards this unfortunate liobleman, the queen 
betrayed an unaccountable spirit of revenge. He seems to have 

(t) MS. Life, c. xiv. State Trials, 13S0— 1264. . ansterities. Camden, 706. In 1624 his body was 

Gamd. 595— 600* transferred to Amndel : and his son recorded the 

(2) After eating of some teal. This circam> snspicion in his epitaph. Non absque yeneni 

stance provoked a snspicion of poison : while snspicione. MS. Life, xvi. xviii. 
olfaers -attriboted his disease to his religions 
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given some deep but secret offence, wbich, though it was never di- 
vulged, could never be forgotten. There was a time when he 
seemed to engross her favour ; when he shone the foremost in all • 
her parties, and bore a principal share in the festivities and gallan- 
tries of her court. But, from the moment that he returned to the 
society of his countess, he was marked out for the victim of her 
displeasure. During the latter part of his long and severe impri- 
sonment, he could not once obtain permission, not even on the ap- 
proach of death, to see his wife or his children, or any one of his 
relations, protestant or catholic. Nor did the rancour of the queen 
expire with its principal object. As long as she lived, lady Arundel 
was -doomed to feel the royal displeasure. She could not (emove 
from her house without danger of offence ^ she was obliged to solicit 
permission to visit London even for medical advice *, and, wheneyer 
Elizabeth meant to repair to S(. James's, the countess received an 
, order to quit the capital before the queen's arrival (1). 

From the defeat of the armada till the death of the queen, during 
the lapse of fourteen years, (he catholics groaned under the pressure 
of incessant prosecution. Sixty-one clergymen, forty-seven laymen, 
and two gentlewomen, suffered capital punishment for some or 
other of the spiritual felonies and treasons which had been lately 
created. Generally the court dispensed with the examination of wit- 
nesses : by artful and ensnaring questions an avowal was drawn 
from the prisoner, that he had been reconciled, or had harboured, 
a priest, or had been ordaincd^beyond the sea, or that he admitted 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the pope, or rejected that of the 
queen. Any one of these crimes was sufficient to consign him to the 
scaffold. Life, indeed, was always offered, on the condition of con- 
formity to the established worstiip : but the offer was generally re- 
fused ; the refusal was followed by death ; and the butchery, with 
yery few exceptions, was performed on the victim while he was yet 
in perfect possession of his senses (2). 

fO MS. Life of the Countess. See note (Z). *' to our churches* and yet do not discorer 

(2) See ihe histories of most of them collected '* (disown) their obedience to the queen, lie 

in Qialloner's Memoirs of Missionary Priests, ** taxed with fines according to the law, widioat 

Tol. i. There are many letters extant, describing ** danger of their Hycs. And if Mr. Standen -were 

the horror which those executions excited in " troly informed of this manner of proceeding, 

other nations. Tlieir resolulion and manner of ** and would judge indifferently thereof, he might 

death, says Standen, ** being set out to the world " change his mind." Birch, i. 94. The first part 

" in print, in sundry languages, halh bred such of the answer is undoubtedly false ; the second is 

** a liatrBd against the regiment of the realm in an open arowal of persecution. It appears, how- 

<* general, as most are scandalized therewith." ever, from a paper in his hand'wrtting, that he 

Hitherto these rigours had been attributed to wished priests to be hanged only, and " that the 

Leicester and Walsingham : their continuance ** manner - of drawing and quarteling were for- 

was ascribed to the counsels of Burghley, who ** borne." Strype, iii. 622. I may add, that there 

*' was now a>nsidered by all the cadioiics in are several contemporary lists of the dergynten 

" Christendom an open, declared, and professed who suffered this cruel punishment for the sole 

'* enemy to their faith and religion, never having exercise of their ministry during the reign of 

" plucked off his mask till these latter years." the queen. The first victim was lliomas Wood* 

Birch, i. 84.89* Burghley replies t " that though house from Lincolnshire, one of queen Mary's 

** their outward pretence be to be sent from the priests, executed as a traitor on June 19th, 157S* 

'* seminaries, to convert people to their religion, (Stowe, 677. Memorias, 384.) He was followed 

■< yet. without reconciling tbem of their obe* by 123 others; that is, 113 secolar priests, eight 

" dience to the queen, they never give them ab> Jesuits, one monk, and one friar. Moreover, 

*' solution. Such in our realm as refuse to come thirty men and two woanen were executed as 
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These executioos, however, affected but a small part of the ca- 
tholic population : the great grievaoce consisted in the penalties or 
recusancy. If we consider the relative value of money, we shall see 
that it required an ample fortune to pay the perpetual fine of twenty 
pounds per lunar month. Most gentlemen were compelled to sell a 
considerable portion of their property, that they might satisfy the 
demand ; and, whenever they were in arrear, the queen was em- 
powered by law to seize the whole of their personal and two-thirds 
of their real estate every six months (1). For this purpose, returns 
of the names and of the property of the recusants in each county 
were repeatedly required by the council ; and the best expedient of 
the sufferers was to prevail on the queen, through the influence of 
her favourites, to accept an annual composition (2). Yet even then 
they were oot allowed to live in quiet. They were still liable to a 
year's imprisonment and a fine of one hundred marks for every 
time that they heard mass -, on each successive rumour of invasion 
Uiey were confined, at their own charges, in the jail of the county (3) ^ 
they were assessed, as often as it appeared proper to the council, 
in certain sums towards the levy of soldiers for the queen's service ; 
and, on their discharge from prison, they were either confined in 
the house of a proteslant gentleman, or, if they were permitted to 
return to their homes, were made liable to the forfeiture of their 
goods, lands, and annuities during life, for the new offence of 
straying more than five miles from their own doors (4). Yet many 
of these men had signed declarations of loyalty which satisfied the 
council, and had engaged to fight in defence of their sovereign 
against any foreign prince, pope, or potentate, whomsoever (5). 
They were treated in this manner, if we may believe Burghley him- 
self, not so much for their own demerits, as to prove to the queen's 
enemies abroad, that in the case .of invasion they must expect to 
derive little aid from the more wealthy of the catholic body in Eng- 
land (6). 

Thus it was with men of property. Recusants in meaner circum- 
stances were at first thrown into prison. But the jails were soon 
crowded ; the counties complained of the expense of their main- 
tenance ^ and the queen ordered them to be discharged at the discre- 
tion of the magistrates. From some nothing more was required 
than a promise of good behaviour : some had their ears bored with 
a hot iron ; others were publicly whipped (7). It was afterwards 

felons for the crime of harbouring and abetting to be confined ; " seeing far greater is the fury- 
priests, besides numbers of clergymen and lay- " of a woman once resolred to eTil* than the 
men, who died of their sufferings in prison. ** rage of a man." His^roposal to Burghley is in 
(i) Stat, of Realm, ir. 771. Strype, iv. 39. 

(2) These compositions were so unwelcome to ^4) Stat, of Realm, ir. 843« 

Cooper, bishop of Winchester, that he petitioned (5) See some of these oaths in Strype, ili. 191 . 

the council to remove the compounders out of 564. Kirby's Suffolk Traveller, l92i. Strype's 

the shire, '* to some place where they might do Whitgift, 277. 

" less harm." Strype, iii. 240. 419. (6) Strype's Witgifi. 327 Sec Note (A A). 

(3) The real of Topcliffe, not content with the (7) Bridgcwatcr, 375^ Strype, iii. i69' The 
incarceration of the men, wished the women also numbers were so. great, that at cue scssiniis iu 
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enacted, that all recusants, not possessing twenty marks a-year, 
should conform wltbfn three monlhs after conviction, or abjure the 
realm, under the penalty of felony without benefit of clergy, if they 
were afterwards found at large. But the seyeriiy of the act defeated 
its purpose ; and the magistrates contented themselves with occa- 
sionally granting commissions to their officers, to visit a certain 
district, and to levy discretional sums on the poorest recusants, as 
a composition for the legal fine (1). 

In addition to these sufferings must be mentioned the domiciliary 
visits in search of catholic clergymen, which have formerly been 
described. At first they were events of rare occurrence : but now 
they were repeated frequently in the year, often on the slightest 
suspicion, on the arrival of a stranger, on the groundless informa- 
tion of an enemy, a discharged servant, or a discontented tenant ; 
sometimes for the sole purpose of plunder, and sometimes through 
the hope of reward, as the forfeiture of the estate followed the ap- 
prehension of the priest. This, in the memorials of the age, is des- 
cribed as the most intolerable of grievances. It was in vain that the 
catholic gentleman withdrew himself from the eyes of the public, 
and sought an asylum in solitude. His house afforded him no se- 
curity : even in the bosom of his family he passed his lime in alarm 
and solicitude ^ and was exposed at every moment to the capricious 
visits of men, whose pride was flattered by the wanton exercise of 
authority over their betters, or whose fanaticism taught them to 
believe that they rendered a service to God by insulting and op- 
pressing the idolatrous papist (2). 

It was observed that among those who gloried in the execution of 
" these godly laws," none were more distinguished by their violence 

Hampshire AOO, at the assizes in Lancashire 600 session. The searches sometimes comprised a 

recusants were presented. Id. 478. App. 98* Coop< whole districr. in 1584 fif^y gentlemen's houses 

er, bishop of Winchester, to get rid of them, were visited on the same night, and almost all 

presented " a hnmble petition that one hundred the owners dragged to prison. Bridgewater, 299< 

" or two lusty men, well able to labour, might Cooper proposed that they should take place 

** by some commission be taken up, and sent in- every three weeks or month. Strype, iii. 240. la 

" to Flanders, as pyoners and labourers for the Lodge may be seen instances of the injustice 

" armjs." Ibid. 169. which was often committed on such occasiws. 

(l) Stat, of Realm, iv. 844. I have in my pos- Sir Godfrey Foljambe apprehended his grand- 
session a curious manuscript account of the ex- mother, and promised, ** by Gorl's heipe to keep 
actions of W'illiam RatclifT, an officer, who, <' her safely." Lodge, ii. 375. The result showed 
about Qtristmas, 1589. proceeded through most the real object of this godly grandson. Wk«a. 
of the villages in Cleveland, with a commission after a confinement of twenty monlhs, the oood* 
for this purpose frona Cnry, Constable, and cil ordered lady Foljambe to be restored lo li- 
Rokesby, three magistrates. Felton w^s another berty, he complied ; but still kept <* her livinc» 
employed for a similar purpose. '* Felton hath *< goods, and chattels," for his own use. Ibid, 
*' atleugtheobtaynedhislongdesyred sute, via , 872. In the same search, two priests wrere dis- 
" 3'.4<f. inthe pnundeofallthathe hathalreadye covered of Padley, a house belonging to sir 
'* or shall hereafter entitle her majestie unto of Thomas Fitzherbert, and inhabited by his bio- 
'* the landes or goodes of recusanles, whith will ther. The earl of Shrewsbury, without further 
** amounte to 500^. per annum, and this by the ceremony, took possessiou of the house and de- 
** mediation of sir John Stanhopp." " Felton icesne at Padley, and, finding there the deeds of 
'* proceedeth with all violence against all sortes another estate, called Foultcliff, kept them, and 
V of recusantes, and his courses, be they never entered on that property also : " things," saj> 
" so unjuste or unconscionable, cr maintayned sir Thomas, " greater than my presente poor* 
" by the L. Treasorer, chiefe justice, chiefe ba- " estate can suffer, or in any wise bear, 1 pa«- 
" ron, and sir John Stanhopp." May 26th, 1602. " inge her majesty the statute of recusaarici 
Private MS. letters. " being more than 240/. by yeare, which is moi» 

C2) Such at least are the complaints of the suf- " than all my rents yenrlie rise nnto." Ihid.W- 

ferers in several manuscript papers in my pos- See Note (BB). 
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than the prolestani recusaats (1). But, if Elizabeth allowed Ihem to 
display their zeal by tormeatiDg her catholic subjects, she was still 
watchful that they did not lay their irrevereDl hands on the book of 
common prayer, and continued to prohibit the new form of service 
which they had established for themselves. Their petitions for fa- 
vour, the suggestions of their friends in the council, the efforts of 
their brethren in parliament, failed to move her resolution. At last 
their patience was exhausted. They appealed to the public with all 
the bitterness of disappointed zeal ; and the friends of the establish- 
ment were surprised and alarmed by a succession of hostile and po- 
pular pamphlets. The titles of these writings were quaint, their 
language declamatory and scurrilous, their object to bring the 
hierarchy into discredit and contempt. But the queen threw over 
the clergy the shield of her protection. She issued a severe procla- 
mation against the authors, publishers, and possessors of seditious 
libels (2), and the court of the star-chamber restrained the exercise 
of the art of printing to the metropolis and the two universities ; to a 
single press in each of these, and to a certain number in London, 
with a prohibition to print, sell, bind or stitch any work which had - 
not previously obtained the approbation of the bishop or arch- 
bishop (3). Yet, in defiance of these regulations, copies of the more 
obnoxious publications were multiplied and circulated through 
every part of the kingdom. They issued from an ambulatory press, 
which was secretly conveyed from house to house, and from county 
to county. But no ingenuity could long elude the vigilance of the 
pursuivants. The palladium of the ultra-reformers was discovered, 
and demolished in the vicinity of Manchester. 

One of these works, entitled ^''A Demonstration of Discipline," 
had.been traced to the pen of Udal, a puritan minister. He was 
brought to trial at Croydon. The jury, on very questionable evi- a.i>. 
dence, found him guilty of the fact ; the court, on still more ques- y^! 
tionable grounds, determined that the book was a libel on the person 
of the queen, because it inveighed against the government of the 
church established by her authority. By this decision he was 
brought within the operation of the statute originally framed against 
the catholics. But, though he received judgment of death, interces- ^, ,>; 
sion was made in his favour by the king of Scots and sir Walter p^^^;^ 
Raleigh ^ by degrees he recanted most of his opinions unfavourable 
to the establishment ^ and his pardon was already made out, when 
he died in prison, a victim to the anxiety of his own mind, and the j^^^ ^^ 
severity of his confinement (4). 

(l) Some of them were animated with sacb a " as fartherers of the book called Martin Mar- 
hatred of idolatry, as they termed ii., that ihey " prelate, to pay, the first 3000/.» the second 1000 
travelled as far as Rome, to display their zeal. " marks, the third 500 • the fourth 100> and to be 
The excesses and answers of these fanatics may " imprisoned during the queen's pleasure." Sir 
be seen in Maffei, Annali, ii. 217, 218, 219. H. Lee to lord Shrewsbury, Feb. 17th, 1590. 

Si) ** On Friday last sir Richard Knightley . (3) See tfie original in Strype's llVhilgift, App. 

ooles of Coventry, Wigsome and his wife of 94' 

** Warwick, were condemned in the s(ar chamber (4) State Trials, i. 1271. Strvpo, iv. 31— 90. 
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A. ». Gariwiight, the leader of the noQconforinists, vith nine of his 
BUjV associates, had been summoDed before the ecclesiastical commis- 
Jane, gj^^^ ^^ rofuscd to aoswer interrogatories upon oath. Such a de- 
mand vas, he contended, contrary to the law of the land, and to the 
law of God. In the slar-chamber they all persisted in their refusal. 
Their obstinacy was punished with imprisonment ; but it gave rise 
to an animated controversy, which, though of no benefit to these 
individuals, contributed to opeit the eyes of men to the injustice of 
administering to prisoners the oath ex officio, and thus placing them 
under the cruel necessity of committing perjury, or of bearing wit- 
ness against themselves (1). 

At this time the resentment of the queen had been stimulated by 
the ungovernable fanaticism of three members of the communion. 
Hacket, a person of low birth, and not a very creditable character, 
had listened to the exhortations of some of the preachers. He soon 
put on the appearance of superior sanctity, made pretension to 
supernatural powers, and professed to believe that his body was 
animated with the soul of John the Baptist. The magistrates of 
Lincoln vainly endeavoured to convince him of the delusion by a 
public whipping : from the tail of the cart he hastened to London, 
to prepare the way of the Lord before his second coming ; and to 
denounce, as the prophet of vengeance, the leagues which would 
fall on the realm, in consequence of its opposition to a thorough 
reformation. He was accompanied by Goppinger and Arthington, 
two gentlemen of slender fortunes, whose enthusiasm led them to 

July 19. belieye in the divine mission of Hacket. One morning they issued 
from his lodgings, as the prophets of judgment and mercy, ran 
through the streets exclaiming, ^^ Repent, England, repent!" and 
at Charing Gross harangued the people from a waggon. They de- 
<^lared that the reformation was at hand ; that Hacket, as the repre- 
sentative of Ghrist, and clothed in the glorified body of the Messiah, 
was come with his fan in his hand to separate the wheat from the 
chaflT ; that he was king of the world ; that all princes must ac- 
knowledge him for their sovereign ^ and that the queen would be 
deprived of her crown for her opposition to the godly work of 
reformation. The people beard them with astonishment, but wiUiout 

Ja'r 36. applause. Unable to procure followers, they returned to Hacket v 
and all three were apprehended and committed as traitors. Hacket 



Strype's Whitgift, STS^STT* The seditious pan* respecting his trial and sabmissions in Strype, 

sages in the indictment were these, " Who can iv. 31— 30« 

** without Mashing deny you (the bishops) to be (i) Fnlier, 198. Neal, c. Tiii. Stzjpe's "Whit- 

** the cause of all ongod(iiness?... the government gift, 336* 362, 366* App. 143. In defence of this 

'* giveth leave unto a man to be anything save oath it was urged that, licet nemo tenetur SC' 

"a sound christian. You retain the. popish ipsumprodere, tamenproditusperfamamtenetnr 

" hierarchy first reigning in the midst of the scipsum ostendere et purgare. Moreover, Uiat the 

*' mystery of initfuity," etc. Against him it was penance enjoined was, not per modum posnap, sed 

maintained that the bishops were part of the mediciiuc. See the judgment of nine doctors of 

queen's body politic, and therefore, by depraving civil law in Strype's Wnitgtft, App. 1ST. Cam- 

them, he had depraved her. See several papers den, 63$. 
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died, yenting the most horrid Blasphemies ; Goppioger starved him- 
self, or watf starved id prison; Arthiogton read his recaotation and 
oblaiDed his pardon (1). 

At first the extravagance of ^ese fan^itics threw considerable 
odium on the cause of the in^prisoned ministers. It was pretended 
that, if a rising had been efldpcted, men of greater weight would have 
placed themselves at the»head oflhe insurgents, and have required 
from the queen the abolition of the prelacy. But no proof could be 
brought of any such projects ; the visionary schemes of the three 
prophets were condemned by the more moderate of their bi^thren ; 
and the cause of Gartwright and his associates, when the surprise of 
the public had subsided, was again left to its own merits. After 
some time, the bishops retired from a contest in which they found 
themselves abandoned by the majority of the council \ and the pri- 
soners, at the end of eighteen months, were discharged, on a pro- 
mise of good behaviour (2). 

Their refusal, however, to take the oath ex officio, gave rise to a 
motion; in the next session of parliament, for- a reform in the practice plbfV 
of the ecclesiastical courts. But the attempt was crushed in its in- 
fancy by the despotism of the queen, who, sending that afternoon 
for the speaker, bade him remind the house that she had the power 
to call or dissolve the parliament ; to assent to, or to dissent from, 
its proceedings ; that she had already forbidden them to interfere in 
subjects above their capacities, matters of state, or causes ecclesiasti- 
cal ; that she wondered at their presumption and disobedience ; and 
therefore commanded them never hereafter to entertain any motion, 
and him on his allegiance never to read to the house any bill, which 
might have a reference to such questions. Neither did she content 
herself with this reprimand. Morrice, the mover of the question, 
was arrested by a seijeant at arms in his place, was deprived of his 
office in the court of wards, was disabled from practising as a 
barrister, and was imprisoned for several years in the castle of 
Tulbury (3). 

By an act in this parliament, the protestant, like the poorer ca- 
tliolic recusant, was made liable to the penalty of banishment, or 
felony without benefit of clergy, unless he conformed within three 
niontbs after conviction. But the puritans were by this time divided 
into two parties. The majority, the disciples of Gartwright and his 
Associates, did not object to some parts of the established service, or 
to the administration of the sacrament as it was performed in many 
churches. These, therefore, by occasional and partial attendance, 

(l) Stowe, 760. Collier, ii. 637. 630. Camden, had forfeited the crown; 2». that he had thnist a 

^0. 6S4> Strype, It. 68. On examination, they bodkin into that part of her picture which remrt- 

*U declared that they were moved by the spirit seated her heart. He pleaded guilty on the nnt, 

^act as Uiey had done*. The two prophets re- and stood mute on the second. Strype, iv. 08. 
^■udto uncoTer their heads because they were (2) Strype's Whitgift, 370. App. 154. 
^ oigher dignity than the commissioners. Hack- (3) Townshend, 60. D'Ewes, 478. Neal, c. Tiii. 
«t was indicted ; 1*. that he said that the queeia 
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eluded the sererily of the law. Bbt there were others, aamed 
Brownists, or separatists, who' deemed eyery species of froramunioo 
with an unchristian church a pollution of their consciences ; and, 
A. o. under this conviction, bi;ayed wit^ obstinacy the threats ^d power 
M^r.^s. of the queen. To intimidate them, flye of their number were ar- 
raigned on the charge ;of writing and publishing seditious libels. 
The* plea that the obnoxious passages were directed against. the 
bishops, and not against the queen, was overruled ; and, though the 
publishers were spared, Barrow and Greenwood, the writers, suf- 
Apr. 6. fered th^ punishment of death. Penry, a minister, was the next 
victim. Among his papers had been discovered a collection of 
. unconnected sentences, said to reflect on the character of the queen ; 
because in them he expressed a suspicion that she supported the 
cause of the gospel, not Ihrough attachment to religion, but with a 
view to her own interest. He protested that they were nothing more 
than the heads of a petition which he purposed to compose ; and 
maintained that, as they had never been communicated to any other 
person, they could not iiave been a writing in the meaning of the 
May statute. Still the jury found him guilty -, and, to prevent any riot at 
25-39. i^g ^^g of execution, he was suddenly called out after dinner, and 
hung at St. Thomas Waterings (1). 

These executions might awaken the apprehensions, they did not 
subdue the obstinacy, of the separatists. Many were imprisoned : 
some were convicted of recusancy ; a few were banished. But the 
queen had now grown old : the king of Scots, her presumptive 
heir, professed puritanical principles ^ and the leaders of theorthodox 
party saw the danger of persisting in a course which might draw 
upon themselves the vengeance of the next sovereign. The persecu- 
tion subsided by degrees^ and the separatists enjoyed a stale of 
comparative tranquillity, long before the death of Elizabeth. 

From these religious contests, which place in so strong a light 
the stern intolerant spirit of the age, we may now turn to the foreign 
wars and domestic intrigues which occupied the attention of the 
queen till the end of her reign. As soon as the intoxication of joy, 
excited by the defeat of the armada, had subsided, she began to 
calculate the expense of the victory, and stood aghast at the enormous 
amount. A forced loan offered the readiest way of procuring an 
immediate supply. The merchants of the city were rated according 
to their supposed ability to pay ; privy seals were despatched to the 
lords lieutenant of the different counties; and every recusant of 
fortune, every individual suspected for religion, almost every gentle^ 
man who possessed not some powerful friend at court, was com- 
pelled to advance the sum at which he had been taxed (2). In a short 

(l)Stowe, 765. Strype's Whttgift, 4lO*-41&. (2)Matdin, 632. 1^'iisdowne MSS. Ivi. 3, 4. 

App. 176. Strype's annak, iv. |76. He was sup- Ivii. 4. In Lodge* ii. 387, m a Imdicrons inataace 

posed to be the author of Martin lHarprelate, and of llie power afisamed by the camaiianoiMn. Ba- 

WPS therefore treatetl with this barbarity. got, employed by toid Shrewsbury to receive the 
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time the conrocation and parliament assembled. From the former a. ». 
the queen received a grant of two subsidies of six shillings in the Mar. I. 
pound ; from the latter, of two subsidies of four shillings, and four 
tenths and fifteenths. With this liberal vote the common* coupled 
a petition to the throne. As the terror of the Spanish arms was now 
dispelled, men thought of nothing but revenge and conquest ^ and 
the house prayed the queen to punish the insult which she had 
received from Philip, by carrying the scourge of war into his 
dominions (1). Elizabeth praised the spirit of her affectionate people : 
but her exchequer was exhausted; she had no money to advance; 
she might supply ships of war and a few bands of veteran soldiers, 
but her subjects must furnish the rest from their own resources. 
An association was quickly formed, at the head of which appeared 
the names of Norfis and Drake, men who were justly esteemed the 
fii^t in the military and naval service ; and under their auspices an 
armament of nearly two hundred sail, carrying twenty-one thousand 
men, was collected in the harbour of Plymouth. 

The reader will recollect that LaBlitia, the dowager countess of 
Essex, had married the earl of Leicester, who introduced her son, 
the earl of Essex, to the queen. His youth, and address, and spirit 
soon captivated Elizabeth. She made him her master of the horse'; 
on (he appearance of the armada she appointed him ( he was then 
almost twenty-one years old ) to the important office of captain- 
general of the cavalry ; and, when she visited the camp, ostentatiously 
displayed her Tondness for him in the eyes of the whole army, and 
honoured him for his bloodless services with the order of the garter. 
On the death of Leicester he succeeded to the postof priihe favourite : 
the queen required his constant attendance at court; and her in- 
dulgence of his caprice cherished and strengthened his passions. 
But the company of ^^ the old woman" had few attractions for the 
volatile young nobleman ; and the desire of glory, perhaps the hope 
of plunder (for he was already twenty-two thousand pounds in debt) 
taught him lo turn his eyes towards the armament at Plymouth (2). 
Without communicating his intention to the queen, he suddenly 
disappeared from court, rode with expedition to Plymouth, embarked 
on board the Swiftsure, a ship of the royal navy, and instantly put Apr. i. 
out to sea, with the intention of following the fleets which had sailed 
several days before. He was scarcely departed, when the earl of 
Huntingdon arrived, with orders to arrest the fugitive, and bring 
him back a prisoner to the feet of his sovereign. Finding that he 
was too late, he sent a copy of the royal instructions to the com- 
manders of the expedition (3). 

money, writes to him in favour of Jolliffe, to " deede for your lordsbip to impose it (JoIIiffe's 

''bono M privy seal had been sent ; and proceeds " share) upon him." 

tjias. " there is one Reynold Devill, a man of (|) wilk. Con. iv. 340. D'Kwes, 454. 

" jreat wealth, without wiff or charge, a usurer . . „ -. 

•• by occnparion, and worth M. lb. He will never ^^^ Mardin, 634 . 

*' do good in his contree. It were a charitable (3) Lodge, ii. 385. Camden, 602. 
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In their company was don Antonio, prior of Grato, who had 
unsuccessfuUy contended with Philip for the crown of Portugal. 
The queen had given orders that they should first attempt to raise a 
revolution in his fovour ; and, if that failed, should scour the coast 
of the peninsula, and inflict on the subjecls of Philip every injury in 
their power (1). But Drake had too long been accustomed to abso- 
lute command in his freebooting expeditions. He refused to be 
shackled by instructions, and sailed directly to the harbour of 

Apr, 31. Gorunna, Several sail of merchantmen and ships of war fell into his 
hands : the fishermen's town or suburb was taken ; and the maga- 
zines, stored with oil and wine, became the reward of the con- 
querors. >But it was in vain that a breach was made in the wall of 
the place itself^ every assault was repulsed, and three hundred men 
perished by the unexpected fall of a tower. By this time the conde 
d'Andrada had entrenched himself at the Puente de Burgos. Norris 
marched against him with an inferior force ; the first attempt to 
cross the bridge failed; the next succeeded ; and the invaders had 
the honour of pursuing their opponents more than a mile. But 
it was a barren honour, purchased with the loss of many valuable 
lives (2). 

From Corunna the commanders wrote to the queen an exagge- 
rated account of their success, but informed her that they had 

May 13. Tcceivcd uo tldiugs of the earl of Essex. That nobleman waited 
for them at sea, and accompanied them to Peniche, on the coast 
of Portugal. On their arrival it was resolved to land : Essex leaped 
the first into the surf; and the castle was instantly taken. Hience 
the fleet sailed to the mouth of the Tagus ; the army marched 
through Torres Yedras and St. Sebastian to Lisbon. But the 
cardinal Albert, the governor of the kingdom, had giveo the com- 
mand to Fonteio, an experienced captain, who destroyed all the 
provisions in the vicinity, and, having distributed his small band 
of Spaniards in positions the best adapted to suppress any rising 
in the city, patiently waited the arrival of the enemy. The Eng- 
lish advanced without opposition : Essex with his company knocked 
at the gate for admittance; but the moment they retired the 
Spaniards sallied out in small parties, and surprised the weak 
and the stragglers. At length sickness and want compelled Norris 
to abandon the enterprise : not a sword had been drawn in 
favour of Antonio; and, in spile of the prayers and the repre- 
sentations of that prince, the army marched to Cascaes, a town 

May 27. already captured and plundered by Drake. From Cascaes the 

(1) Lodge, ii. 897. men. ( Lodge, ibid.) Bui lord Talbot writes to 

(2) Ibid. 389—395. Birdi, i. 58. Camden, 600 Us father : " as 1 hear privately, not without the 
-^602. Norris and Drake appear to hare been " loss of as many of onr men as of theirs, n not 
proficients in the art of composing official de- " more : and without the gain of anything, un- 
spatdies. They tell the council that in these " less it were honour, and the acquainting oar 
battles, which were fiercely contested, they killed « men with the use of their we^ipous." Ibid. 
1000 of the enemy with the loss of only three 396. 
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expedition sailed on its return to England; and the next day 
was separated by a storm' into several small squadrons. One of 
these took and pillaged the tovn of Vigo; the others, having 
suffered much from the weather, and still more from the vigorotf^ 
pursuit of Padilla with a fleet of seventeen gallies, successively 
reached Plymouth. Of the twenty-one thousand men, who sailed 
on this disastrous expedition, not one-half, and out of ^even 
hundred gentlemen, not more than one-third, lived to revisit their 
native country (1), The queen rejoiced that she had retaliated the 
boast of invasion upon Philip, but lamented the loss of lives aiid 
treasure with which it had been purchased. The blame was laid by 
her on the disobedience and rapacity of the two commanders ; 
by them partly on each other, partly on the heat of the climate, 
and the intemperance of the men. But these complaints were 
carefully suppressed : in the public accounts the loss was con- 
cealed : every advantage was magnified ; and the people celebrated 
with joy the triumph of England over the pride and power of 
Spain (^). 

On the return of Essex to court, he found himself opposed by 
two rival candidates for the royal favour, sir Walter Raleigh and 
sir Charles Blount. Raleigh was a soldier of fortune, who had 
served in France, the Netherlands, and Ireland. A quarrel with 
the lord Grey brought him to England, where he pleaded his 
cause before the council with an eloquence which excited the 
admiration of his hearers. Elizabeth sent for him, was pleased 
with his flattery and conversation, and often consulted him **• as an 
^' oracle.'' He accompanied her in her walks, and on one occa- 
sion threw his cloak (it was probably the only valuable cloak he 
had) into the mire, that it might serve for a foot-cloth to the 
queen. It was immediately foretold that he had made his for- 
tune. He received the honour of knighthood, was appointed lord 
Warden of the Stanneries, and obtained the honourable post of 
captain of the guard to her majesty. But the eagerness of his 
friends brought him into collision with Essex, and the superior 
influence of the earl drove him from court, to plant the 12,000 acres 
which bad been granted to him in Ireland (3). Sir Charles Blount 
was the second son of lord Mountjoy, and a student in the Inner 
Temple. One day the queen singled him out from the specta- 
tors, as she dined in public, inquired his name, gave him her 
hand to kiss, and bade him remain at court. At a tilting-match, 

(l) Camden makes the number of men em- gives the numbers in the text.' It was, he adds, 

ployed in the expedition i2»500> and that of the " a miserable action : " nor could he write with 

missing at its return 6000 (Camden. 601. 605) . his hand, what his heart thought. Birch, i. 58. 
which, if he confine it to ^e army, will agree (2) See the despatches in Lodge, ibid. Birch, 

withlnore certain accounts. Baillie, the captain i. 58^61. Strype, it. 8. Camden, 601—605. 

of the Mary'German, wrote to. lord Shrewsbury Stow, 751. 7$6. Mafld, Hist, ab exeessn Grego- 

from Plymouth, that the land forces amounted to rii XIII. L ii. 48» 49« 

30.000 men, which mnst he an exaggeration. (3)Birch, i. 56< Naunton. in the Phenix, 900. 
>'enner, who held a high command in the fleet, 
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to prove her approbatioo, she sent tilm a cbess-tioeen of gold, 
which he bound to his arm with a crimson ribbon. The jealousy 
of Essex induced him to remark, that ^' now every fool must have 
^^his favour *,'' and the pride of Blount demanded satisfaction for 
the insult. They fought : Essei was wounded in the thigh ; and 
the queen gratified her vanity with the conceit, *^ that her beauty 
^^ had been the object of their quarrel." By her command they 
were 'reconciled \ and in process of time became of rivals sincere 
and assured Mends (1). 
A. D. But the attention of Elizabeth was soon absoii)ed by the ei- 

M«^^2. traordinary and important events which rapidly succeeded each 
other in France. In the last year the king had silently introduced 
a body of troops into Paris, that be might awe, perhaps punish, 
the factious demagogues who had obtained the uncontrolled ascen- 

s«pi.23. dant over the minds of the citizens. The populace rose : chains 
were thrown across the streets; the soldiers, insulated in small 
bodies from each other, surrendered ; and the duke of Guise be- 
came master of the capital (2). An assembly of the states was 
next convoked at Blois, where the king resolved to despatch by 
treachery a subject whom he was not allowed to punish by justice. 

Dec. 3. By bis orders the duke was assassinated in the passage to the royal 
chamber; and the next day the cardinal of Guise suflTered the 
same fate ; while the cardinal of Bourbon, with the chiefs of the 
party, was committed to prison (3). This intelligence threw the 
inhabitants of the capital into the most violent ferment : the two 
brothers were extolled as martyrs; and the streets, the churches, 
and the public halls, resounded with cries of vengeance. The 
duke of Mayenne, the third brother, hastened from Lyons to 
Paris, and took upon himself, with the title of governor, the exer- 
cise of the sovereign authority. Had tbe king acted with vigour, 
he might perhaps have crushed the hydra that opposed him : by 
delay he suflTered his opponents to recover from their conster- 
nation ; and, as a last resource, was compelled to throw himself 
into the arms of the king of Navarre. 

. The two monarchs with united forces advanced towards Paris. 
Within its walls, religious frenzy had reached the utmost height. 
Formerly the doctrine that the people possessed the right of de- 
posing and punishing their sovereigns had been confined to Knox, 
Goodman, and Languet (4) ; of late it bad been adopted by the uni- 
versity of Paris, was acknowledged by the new parliament, and 
inculcaCed by the preachers from tbe pulpit. They pronounced 
tbe king an apostate, an assassin, and a tyrant ; he was said to 
have forfeited bis title to tbe sovereignly; and men were exhorted 

ri^ Nannton, 212* Osborn, 32. (3) See the Hardwicke papen, i. 931. 296. 

(2) Consult GrifiTet, De la joam^ det Barrica* Camden, 607. 
des, Daniel, xi. 439. U\ Laagoet was the author of Janiiu Brotos, 

poMished hj Doptowis Moraai. 
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to free Jbe kingdom from the rule of the* monster. Jacques Cle- 
ment, a yojing Dominican friar, of weak intellect ajrid strong 
feelings^ updertpok the task. On the credjt of a forged letter from ^""s- ^^ 
Harlay, first president of the parliament, he obtained an intro- 
duction to Henry; and, a^ the king bent forward to hear him, 
plunged a knife into his bowels. The monarch exclaimed that 
he was murdered; his guards burst iifto the room ; and Clement 
was ifpiQediately slain (1). This* hasty yengeance unfortunately 
prevented the examination of the culprit ; aid it could nevej be 
ascertained whether 'the project originated with himself, or had 
been suggested to him by others. 

Henry died the next day ; and the king of Navarre^ the descen- 
dant of St. IfOtiis, by \iis youngest son, Robert, count of Cler- 
mont, took the title of Henry IV., king of France and Navarre. 
Many of the catholic nobility had hitherto adhered to tha royal 
cause, in opposition to the league ; but, before they would ac- 
knowledge the new sovereign, they compelled him to sign a paper, au^. 4. 
by which he engaged not to suffer the public exercise of any 
other than the catholic worship, except in the towns id* which 
it was already established; not to give offices in cities and cor- 
porations to any but catholics; to maintain the rights and pri- 
vileges of the princes, nobles, and all other faithful subjects : 
to punish the contrivers of the murder of the late king ; and to 
permit the catholic lords (o acquaint the pontiff with the reasons 
of their conduct. But the king was unable to satisfy the bigots of 
either party. On the one side several catholic gentlemen, distrust- 
ing his sincerity, left the royal camp with their followers; on 
(he other, nine regiments of prolestants refused to fight under 
the colours of a sovereign who had engaged to support what they 
deemed an idolatrous worship (2). Weakened by desertions Henry 
raised the siege of Paris, divided his army, and retired with a 
small force into Normandy. The duke of Mayenne pursued : butsept.2t. 
the king entrenched himself at Arques, near Dieppe, and repulsed 
the army of the enemy, though four times as numerous as his 
own. Within a few days he received from Elizabeth the sum 
of 20,000/. in gold to pay his foreign troops, and an aid of 
4000 Englishmen, under the command of lord Willoughby. He 
was now able to act offensively. By a forced march he retraced 
his steps, surprised the suburbs of Paris, on the left of the river, 

(l) The following is the deposition of Belle- approchez vous ; ce que ledict Jacobin a faict, et 

garde, who was present : " Aujoard'hui envi* s'est mis en la place dadict sieur deposant, oii 

roQ les haict heares, estant en la chambre da incontinent il a oay sadite Majesty, qui haul^ant 

roi, cjai estoit sursa chaize d'affaires, sa Majesty sa voix a diet, ah mon dieu, qui a ^l^ cause que 

a diet audict Jacobin ce qu'il avoit h dire. Le- ledict sieur d^posant a toum^ la teste, ou il a 

qnel Jacobin a repondu en ces motz : Sire, Mon- yeu sa dicte Majesty, debout, qpi tiroit de son 

sieur le premier president se porte bien, et tous corps ung costeau, dnquel k plein bras il a par 

baisc les mains, et apr^ ces motz a diet an pro> deux foys frapp^ ledict Jacobin dans la face, lui 

cureur g^n^ral qu'il Youdroit bien parler au roi k disant : ah, meschant, tu m'as tu&" Daniel, xi. 

part..... et Toyant sa Majesty que ledict Jacobin 505> notes, 
faisoit difBcult^ de parler, lui a diet en ces motz : (2) Camden, 602* 
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retaroed by Toara iDtp Normandy, and reduced several towns 
of imporlonce. During Ihe campaign the English .9iapp«ned by 
their bravery the honour of their country : but they aufif^red se- 
verely in several actions; and the sarvivors virere dis\nissed vrith 
thanks in the beginning of the fbllovrlng year (1). 

The duchy of Bretagne, originally a female fee, had been an- 
nexed to the French crov^ni>y a marriage with a female. Hence it 
was now claimed by^ the king of Spain for his daughter, the 
infanta, as represenUtive of her mother Elizabeth of France; and 
at the same time by the diike of MercoBur, in right of liis vnfe, « 
descendant of the ancient princes of Ihe country. Inslead of op- 
posing each -other, they agreed to postpone the settlement of 
their respective claims till they had effected ItherconqCiest of the 
duchy. Mercosur (Stained possession of several of the principal 
«^. »• towns ; and Ihe Spaniards, having landed 5000 men, took the 
Oct.* harbours of Blavet and Hennebon. Hitherto the solicitations of 
Henry for assistance, his flattery of the queen, his letters of com- 
pliment and attachment, had been of little avail. Elizabeth was 
liberal «of her promises, but administered relief with a slow and 
sparing hand (2). He had, indeed, some powerful advocates at 
the English court, the earl of Essex, the secretary Walsingham, 
A. p. and the lord admiral Howard : but Essex was not of the cabi- 
A^,^i. net ; Walsingham died in the spring of the year; and the influence 
of Howard was neutralized by the cautious and calculating policy 
of Burghley, of whose authority the French ambassadors write 
that, if the queen were to order one thing, and the lord treasurer 
another, the latter would be obeyed (3). It was not that Eliza- 
beth or her minister was indifferent to the result of the civil 
war in France : but he looked upon its continuance as a benefit, 
because it exhausted the resources of a power naturally hostUe to 
England, and she was always ready to lislen to counsels which 
favoured her habits of parsimony. Now, however, that a Spanish 
force was actually lodged on the coast of Bretagne, both be- 
came alarmed. A loan of money was reluctantly advanced; leave 
to export ammunition was granted; and a subsidiary army of 
3000 men was levied \^4), Essex solicited the command : he urged 
his request for hours at a time on his knees, at the feet of the 

(i) Ibid. 610» 611. qn'eHe nous caida sembler qn'dle en ayoMfoit 
(2)"— • ■ " " 



EUe est plus coasrde de mettre main ^ la mienx le Tifs»... tant y a qa'elle ne ae 

bourse qu'elle n'eut est^ de la meltre k I'esp^, poinct qoand on lui faict sentir qne Tons Tay- 

si elle east 4lt4i homme." Egert. 3S6* It is amus- mez." What she actoally said on these and two 

ing to observe how the French ambassadors com- other occasions, they hare introsted to Ibe bencerc 

plain of the king's inattention to gratify the for the roads are so insecure in France, and Ihe 

Tanity^or the qneen by frequently writing to her. art of deciphering is become so common, that 

He snoold send her a short note every fortnight, they will not commit it to paper. Ibid. S05> S2. 

His letters, so ** d^icates et pleines d'afiection," 30* 35. 45. 53. At their suggestion she wotkeda 

are of more avail than all their reasoning. In fact scarf, and sent it to Henry as a praaent. lbid« 

she began to coquette with Henry soon after the 359. 365. 413' 

arrival of the ambassadors. ** Bile nous mena en (3) Egert. 357. 9. 

sa cfaambre secrette, on elle nous fit monstre de (4) Ibid. 384. 
Tostre beau ponrtraict, avec telle demonstration 
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queen. But EBzabeth had the resolution to refuse*, and ))y the «. ». 
advice of Burghley conferred that important trust on sir John j^^!j, 
Norris, an old and experienced officer (1). With his aid the 
royalists in Bretagne kept lite Spaniards in check : but Henry de- 
manded additionar assistance : and the prospect of the reduction of 
Rouen obtained for him the tardy consent of Elizabeth. Essex 
again came forward : the king seconded his suit; and the favourite 
triumphed at last over the opposition of (he minister; and was 
not displeased, on assuming the command^ that Shirley and Wilkes, 
whom the queen had selected for his military advisers, declined 
the unwelcome task (2). He landed at Dieppe with 300 lances, Ao^.t. 
.3000 infantry, and 300 gentlemen voliinteers. But Henry was 
detained in the distant province of Champagne ; and the English 
force remained for two months inactive in the camp at Arques; 
where Essex conferred the honour of^ knighthood on many of his 
followers, to console the disappointment of those who had ex- 
pected to win their spurs in the field. At last the king entered 
Normandy : a reinforcement was asked for and obtained from Eng- 
land : and a blockade was established round Rouen during the 
winter, in which the English suffered severely from the incle- a. i», 
mcncy of the weather, and from skirmishes with the enemy. ^**^- 
On the return of spring the siege was raised at the approach of the Apr. i^. 
duke of Parma; and Essex, by order from the queen, left the 
small remnant of his force under the command of sir Roger Wil- 
liams. The result of each succeeding campaign was similar. Year 
after year a subsidiary force sailed from England, too incon- 
siderable ta do more than create a diversion for the moment : 
In a few months it dwindled away through disease and the ca- 
sualties of war : and (he loss was subsequently repaired by the 
transmission of other petty reinforcements. The truth is, that 
Henry and Elizabeth were playing a similar game, each seeking to 
derive benefit from the embarrassments of the other. If the queen 
reluctantly acceded to the repeated requests of the king, it was 
chiefly with the view of dislodging the Spaniards from Bretagne : 
and, if Henry never scrupled to break his engagements to her, 
it was because he knew that the presence of a Spanish force so 
near faer own shore would act as a stimulus on her parsimony, 
and, notwithstanding h^r disappointment and vexation, compel 
her to aid him with men and money and ammunition (3). 



(1) Egert. 384. 5. Essex, to show his displea- (3) See Rymer, xvi. passim. Murdin, 644 — 
sore,' left ^e conxt. Ibid. 388. 653« Elizabeth ordered the anivcrsity of Oxford 

(2) Ryin. xvi. 98. Egert^ 4l5. *' In myjodg- to choose lord Buckhurst chancellor, in opposi- 
** ment mj lord of Essex will have his will* he is tion to Essex. The latter thus expresses his vexa- 
** so fully bent to perform it." Lee to lord tion. "If I die Hn the assault) pity not me, for 
Shrewsbury, June 20th. *' I have not known so *< I shall die with more pleasure than I live with : 
'* gallajat a troop go out of England with so " if 1 escape, comfort me not, for the queen's 
*• many young and untrained commanders." Syd . " wrong and unkindness is too great." Ibid. 650. 
pap. i. 327. Roan, 23d of Dec.' 

V. 19 
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The slate papers of the time, which are still extant in considerable 
numbers, show the restless and irritable condition of the royal mind 
during this succession of disappointments. The queen's resolves 
were perpetually changing ^ nothing that was done could pleaseher ; 
she reprimanded and threatened her ministers at home, and lier 
agents abroad; her favourite Essex, and Unton her ambassador (1). 
But the conduct of the king of France, bis apparent indifference to 
her interests and wishes, and his vexatious demands of additional 
aid in reply to every complaint, furnished the severest trial to her 
patience. Aware that she dared not show her resentment, he laughed 
in secret at her menaces. When he ascended the throne, he had 
given his word that he would study the grounds of the ancient faith. 
To the reformed ministers this promise proved a source of alarm 
and scandal : it was ridiculed by the courtiers ; and was considered 
by the English queen as a mere evasion. But experience convinced 
Henry that he must redeem his pledge, if he meant to reign in tran- 
quillity. He assisted at several conferences between the catholic 
prelates and the reformed divines ; and, in 1593, announcied his in- 
tention of conforming to the ancient worship. Burghley immediately 
composed for the queen a remonstrance, showing the disgrace and 
A. ». danger of such a step : Elizabeth added a letter in her own hand ; 
lify ^s. ^"^ ^^® messenger arrived too late ; the ceremony of abjuration had 
already been performed; and the king returned an answer, apolo- 
gizing for his conduct, and confirming his former assurances of 
gratitude and esteem. At the first shock the queen loudly charged 
him with perfidy and duplicity : but this burst of passion was suc- 
iseeded by an unusual depression of spirits, from which she sought 
relief in the study of theology. She held frequent conferences 
with the archbishop ; she spent much of her time in reading the 
Scriptures ; and she consulted the writings of the ancient fathers. 
But, though she might thus confirm her own faith, she dared not 
blame the apostacy of Henry. Policy demanded that, since they 
were no longer bound to each other by the profession or the same 
religion, she should secure his friendship by some other tie. A ne- 
gotiation ensued ; and a Irealy was concluded at Melun, by which 
both princes obliged themselves to maintain an offensive and defen- 
sive war against Philip, as long as Philip should remain at war with 
either parly (2). 

The public mind was now agitated by rumours of plots against 
the life of the queen. The death of Mary Stuart had not, as she an- 
ticipated, secured her from danger ; it made her appear to foreign 
nations as an usurper who, to secure herself on the throne, had 
shed the blood of the true heir ; their prejudice against her was 

4 
9 

it) See Rymer, xvi. from the beginning to Hearne's notes, p. 927. U ends Uiu& : " T«Mtt« as- 

p. 200 : also Murdin, 644— 6& 3. Birch, Negotia- seur6e 8oettr,si ce soitiL U Tieille mode : aytcqM 

tions, 1—14. la novelle je n'ay que fair*. B. »." 

(2) Camdeu, Ml— «M. EUuibelh'* kttniu in 
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augmented by the continued execution of the catholic missionaries, 
(he narratiyes of their sufferings, and the prints representing the 
manner of their punishment (1) ^ and there were not wanting men 
of heated imaginations, who persuaded themselves that they should 
render a service to mankind by the removal of a woman, who ap- 
peared to them in the light of a sanguinary and unprincipled ty* 
rant (2). That such projects were sometimes entertained, we can 
hardly doubt, after the several convictions which took place ; and yet 
it is extremely difficult to fix on any one particular instance, in 
which the guilt of the accused appears to have been fairly proved. 
The truth is, that both Elizabeth and Philip employed multitudes 
of spies, men of^ ruined fortunes and unprincipled minds. These, 
in general, whether it was for greater security or additional emolu- 
ment, contrived to enter into the service of both princes ^ and, if they 
were afterwards charged with duplicity by either, sheiltered them- 
selves under the plea, that such conduct enabled them to discover 
and betray the secret councils of the adverse party. To satisfy their 
employers, they were often compelled to transmit false and alarm- 
ing intelligence; sometimes (hey actually formed conspiracies, that 
(hey might have the merit of detecting them ] and not unfrequently , 
meeting with associates as abandoned as themselves, they perished 
in the very snareg which they had laid for others. Hence it hap- 
pened that both the English and Spanish courts were prepared to 
believe the exjstence of piois against the lives of their respective 
sovereigns, and that both Philip and Elizabeth, under the influence 
of such belief, charged each other with, the guilt of intended assassi- 
nation (3). 

In the art of detecting tlie objects, and directing the practices, of 
such spies and conspirators, Walsingham was unrivalled. After his 
death that office was assumed by lord Burghley, who, aware that in 
personal^ttractions he must yield to most of his compe(itors in the 
cabinet, sought to maintain his place in (he royal estimation by his 
superior attention to the safety of his sovereign. Essex, indeed,spent 
considerable sums in the entertainment of spies upon the continent ; 
yet it constantly happened that his information was anticipated by 
(be industry of Burghley (4), till he obtained the aid of Antonio Pe- 
rez, once the favourite secretary of Philip, now a refugee in Eng- 
land frond the Justice or vengeance of bis master. Elizabeth, looking 
^ the Spaniard as a traitor, refused him an audience ; and Burghley, 

(0 See note(CC) at the end. " English caiholiques themselves desired not to 

(2) Persons informs as that he himself had ** b« deliyered from their miseries by any such 

dissuaded some indiridoals, and particularly " attempt." Persons, Wardword, 71. 

^» vho, ** for deliTeriiig of cathoUqoe people (S) Camden, 691. There are among the records 

" ^'vun penecption, had resolved to lu^ his own al Siraancas several notices sent to Philip, of plots 

" Ufe, or to take away that of her majestic." He to assassinate him. Probably both that prince 

luul already proceeded more than one hundred and ElizalMth attributed to each other projects of 

iniles on his journey, whea Pvrsons met him, and which they were eqnally incapable. 

i>f|er much reasoning prevailed on him to lay (4) Relig. V^atton, p. 187. 8. edit. 1685. 
**><<< the project^ chiefly on the ground that " the 
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imitating tais soferdgD, nerer spoke with him more than once : 
but Essex, less serapolous, admitted his irisits, and reed^ from 
him a hint* that Roderigo Lopez, a Jew and a physician, who had 
. been made prisoner in 15d8, and had ever since, on account of hi» 
skill, been retained in the royal service, was a secret pensioner of 
the Spanish monarch. Elizabeth wouhl not beliete the charge : she 
allowed, however, her favourite to investigate the matter, JoiDiog 
in commission with him lord Burghley, and his son, sir Robert 
A »• Cecil. All three proceeded to the house ofLopez. They interrogated 
lanf^sa. the Jew, seized and examined his papers, and made every poKiUe 
inquiry. The result was a conviction in the minds of the Gecito thil 
he was innocent. Elizabeth sharply reprimanded her fkvoarite, 
who, returning to bis house, refused to leave his chamber, tillbr 
repealed messages and apologies she had ^^ atoned " for the affroot. ' 
Stimulated by vexation and the hope of mortifying the Gecib, he 
resumed the inquiry ; and with much labour made out ajprolnbte 
charge of high treason against Lopez, and two Portuguese folloten 
of don Antonio, called Ferreira and Louis. Ferreira confessed, that 
by direction of the Jew he had written a letter to Fuentes and 
. Ibarra, the Spanii^ ministers in the Low Countries, offering to 
poison the queen for a reward of 50,000 crowns -, and Louis, that 
he had been commissioned by the same ministers to come to Eng- 
land, and urge Lopez to the execution of his promise. How for 
these confessions, made in the Tower, and probably on the rack^ 
are deserving of credit, may be doubted. Letters were certainly 
intercepted, which proved the existence of a plot, ^flo set fire lo 
the fleet ^ and the Jew himself acknowledged that he bad oeca* 
sionally received presents from the Spanish court, and had in 
rehirn made general otiters of service \ but he denied (hat he bad 
ever done, or meant to do, anything prejudicial to tlie person of 
the queen ^ and it may be deserved, as some conflrmatfoQ of his 
statement, that on one Occasion he had shown her a valuable ring 
which he had received, and put to her (he question, whether it 
Feb. 28. were not aitowed him '' to deceive the deceiver." All three on 
their trials were found guilty ^ but judgment was respited during 
thfee months, in (he hopp that they would make further disco- 
Jane 7. vorios (1). AUcr the execution of Lopez and Louis, the q^een wrote 
to thee archduke Ernest, the new governor of Flanders, re(|iie6ling 
a passport for a gentleman, who would infbrm him of the desperate 

(1) On the iretson of Lopec, see Camden, the secretaries to the StMmisk eooncH : bet Uw> 

0T6, 611. Birch, i. 149— 153. 156—160. Mar- vnts induced to refer them to the asMttriMtiafc^! 

din, 669. Bacon's Works, ii. 106. edition oF theqaeen. Birch, i. 156. Mnrdin, 689* Ic*^ 

1803. Bicbn wrote his account at the desire of explain ho-vrit Hjippeus tibat both CamdeM"' 

his ]^atro(^, the earl of Essex. Two letters had" and Stowc, 768, relate flie execution off^ttwr, 




that they rdcrred to an intrigue which Walsing- rial, to be seen in Birch,' ii-^ 268. 
hjun,u who was dead, had carried on with some of 
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practioes of FiMntos tod Ilkarra,.and would demand Ihc surrender 
ofber traitorous subjecls, Owen, Throckmorton, Holt the Jesuit, 
and Wortbington and Gillbrd, professors of theology. The arch- 
duke coBiplied, but with so little ceremony, that the pride of Eli- 
2^th was offended, and the passport was returned (l). 

The king of France, in compliance with an article in the late 
treaty, had dedared war against Spain. He had soon reason to 
doubt the policy, and repent of the precipitancy of the measure. 
Yelasco, constable of Castile, entered Champagne, and threatened 
Franche-Comt^. Fuentes penetrated into Picardy, dispersed the 
French army, carried Dourlens by storm, and obtained possession 
of the important city of Cambray. It' was in vain that Henry called 
on Elizabeth for aid. She anticipated a second attempt at invasion 
ODlhe part of Philip, recalled her troops from the defence of Bre- 
iagne, openly condemned herself of folly, in having expended so 
much money, and lost so many valuable lives in France ; and, if at 
last she appeared to relent, she stilLdemanded the previous possession 
of Calais, as a security or indemnity for the charges of the war. 
Henry rejected the proposal with scorn : but at the same time 
admonished her that he was unable to continue the war without 
aid ; that his people clamorously demanded a peace ; and that, if 
she abandoned him in his necessities, he should be compelled to 
throw himself into the arms of Spain (2). 

The reports of the preparations in the harbours of the peninsula 
had excited a general alarm throughout England. It was evident 
that the failure of the first expedition had partly been owing to acci- 
dent and the weather : a more favourable season might enable a 
second armada to land an army on the coast ^ and a contest between 
new levies, however brave, and a veteran force, inured to victory, 
could not be contemplated without apprehension for the result. 
Every precaution was taken : fortifications were erected ^ ships were 
eommissioned ; troops were levied in the different counties ; and all 
recusants and suspected persons were compelled to deliver up their 
arms, and to remove from free, as it was called, into close cus- 

(0 Compan Canden, 6T7, wi^ a latter id ** nerer seen tbe like. He kined it» took it from 

Birdhy Negatiations, 15« " me, Towingthat he would uot forego it for 

(9j CoDsolt the correspoodenoe oa this sab- " any treasure; and that» to possess the favour 

ject in Birch, Negotiations, 26 — M ; and in ** of the lirely picture, he would forsake all the 

Mardin, 701—734. Henry, to subdue her ubsti' " world." They then began to talk upon busi- 

■ttcy, made a singular appeal to her vanity, ness:" but 1 found," adds the ambassador, "that 

Ilnton, the ambassador (probably the farce was " the dumb picture did draw on more speech and 

concerted between them), wrote to her that one *' affection from him, than all my best argi^- 

<Uy the king asked him how he liked his mistress, ** ments and eloquence." Muidin, 7l8i 719. 

^ belle Gabrielle " I answered," says Unton, Elizabeth was proud, or pretended to be proud, 

" (paringly in her praise, and told him that, if of thes« compliments to her beauty. She sent, 

" without offence I might speak it, I had a pio- probably in consequence of this letter, her por- 

" tare of a far mere excellent mistress, and yet trait as a present to Henry's sister; but the king 

** did her picture come far short of her per/ec- received a hint from lord Sheffield to keep it for 

** tion of beauty." The reader will recollect that himself. He did so, and wrote to her that he 

Elizabeth was only in her sixty-third year. Unton was sure she meant it in reality for him, and 

new showed it to the king. '< He beheld it with that it had given him such a notion of her 

" paision and admiration : saying tbat I had beauty that he could not previiil on himself to- 

*' reason; Je me rentif; protesting that he had part with it. Egertou, 415. 
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tody (1). Iq the meap time the archduke AU>ert, cardinal of Aus- 
tria, who had succeeded to the government of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, under the pretence of raising the siege of La Fere, by a 
^' sudden and unexpected march, sat down with fifteen thousand men 
before Calais. The adjoining forts were soon won *, the town itself, 

Apr. 9. after an armistice of eight days, surrendered \ and the garrison 
retiring into the citadel, maintained a brave but hopeless resistance. 
This unlooked-for event perplexed Elizabeth, She ordered the iofd 
mayor to impress one thousand men as an immediate reinforce- 
ment : the next morning she revoked the order *, the day after she 
renewed it. But the French envoys observed that the urgency of 
the case admitted of no delay ; a strong detachment might be sent 
firom the army already embodied \ or the English fleet might make 
its appearance at the mouth of the harbour. She interrupted them 
to ask, whether, if she preserved the place, Henry would put it, or 
Boulogne, into her hands. They replied, that they had no iDStra^ 
tions on that head. In fact, sir Robert Sydney had been already 
sent to make the proposal. But the king turning his back on the 
messenger, indignantly replied, that he would rather subntittoa 

ipr. M. box on the ear from a man, than to a fillip from a woman (2). In a 
few days the citadel was taken by storm ^ the French charged the 
queen with duplicity, in raising expectations which she bad refused 
to fulfil ^ and Elizabeth herself beheld with regret the establishment 
of the Spaniards in a port, which ofifered additional facilities to the 
invasion of England (3). 

Iq these circumstances Henry applied again to the queen for 
assistance, and by his ambassadors proposed an alliance oftensite 
and defensive of all the powers, whose interests were endangered 
by the ambition of Philip. The lord-treasurer required, as an in- 
dispensable condition, that the king should be bound never to make 
peace with the common enemy without the concurrence of his 
allies ^ and to this the French negotiators assented, but contriTed 
to introduce into another part of the treaty a provision, under the 

Apr. 36. cover of which they trusted that Henry might, if he pleased, escape 
from the obligation (4). Nor was that the only deception practised 
on the occasion. The amount of the auxiliary force to be supplied 
to the parly originally at war had been fixed at 4000 men \ and 
under this form the provision was communicated to the States, who 

(l) *'T1aeM Spanish preparations, I asrars glisser") two articles, the object of wliick iW 

** your lonJUbip, dotb breed incredible fears in simplicity of the English eooncil did not discover. 

•' the aynds of nuMt men/' Sydney Papers, i. They were that, if one party foiled to peHbi« 

855, 85«. his obligation by the appointed time, the otfea 

(S) *' Qa'il aimolt mienx recevoir un sonfflet should be fne, and that the ntificatious wwo 

" dn roy d'Espagne qn*Qne chiqaenande d'eUe/' be exchanged within six months. Heniy seeaM «> 

D« Vair, apod Bgerlon, 85. have Ukcn the benefit of the latter > for the dati 

(8) Cainden, 719. Stowe, 199. Birch, i. 468. of the treaty is April 26 ; and Elizabeth swore to 

465. Daniel, xii. S44, ftnd a great nnmber of its observance on the 29th of Angost; hotHeoiT 

^f^^ »:nn«r. torn. xr. ^ waited for more than seren months tiU tht Ji* 

(4) Du Vair mentions with mneh self^sompla- of December. Efferton, 298- 407. Cand. 730. 
ceney his own adroitness in slipping in ( " fit 
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immediately acceded to it : but at the same time, by a secret article 
the number was cut down iu favour of the English queen from four 
(0 two thousand, and these were to be employed, not in the field, 
but in garrison duty at Boulogne, and Montreuil. This was the 
utmost that the ambassadors could obtain from the queen, whose 
attention was now directed to objects more closely connected wilh 
her own safely. 

1**. Elizabeth had recently become acquainted with the failure of 
the expedition to the West Indies, undertaken by Hawkins and 
Drake. The Spanish settlements in the new world were no longer 
in that defenceless condition, in which they had formerly been 
found. Wherever the English landed, they were bravely opposed : 
if they inflicted injury, they received equal injury in return ; the 
two commanders died under the anxiety of their minds, and the 
rigour of the service; and the survivors returned without glory, 
and what, perhaps, was equally distressing to the queen, without 
plunder to repay the expenses of the expedition (1). 

2''. The hostile preparations in the Spanish harbours excited con^ 
siderable alarm *, and for several weeks the defence of the realm had 
been the subject of daily deliberation in the council. Howard of 
Effingham, the lord admiral, urged the same measure which he 
bad proposed on the former occasion, to anticipate the design of 
the enemy by sending out an expedition to destroy his ports, 
shipping and magazines. He was powerrully seconded by Essex, 
who despised the cautious policy of Burghiey, and by his influence 
after a long struggle, obtained the consent of the queen. She gave Mar is. 
him the command of the land, while the lord admiral held that of 
the naval force *, but, to restrain his impetuosity, he was ordered to 
ask the advice of a council of war, and to be guided by the opinion 
of the majority. The members were, besides the two commanders 
in chief, the lord Thomas Howard, and sir Walter Raleigh for the 
naval, sir Francis Yere, sir George Ciairew, and sir Goniers Clifford 
for the land service (2). 

After much irresolution, and considerable delay, occasioned 

(0 Cftudeir, 691^-701. «* hnnling like Diana, walkiaf like Venus, the 

J 2) Camden, 791 . Sir Walter Raleigh, in 159f , " gentle wind Mowing her fair hair abont her 

I debandied Elizabedi Throckmorton, one of " pure cheeks like a nymph, sometimes sitting 

the maids of honour, and for this offence was, in *' in the shade like a goldess, sometimes sittging 

Jvly fcliowiag, committed to the custody of sir ** like an angel, sometimes playing like Orpheus. 

G. Carew. From the window he saw the qoeen^t ** But once amiss had bereaved him of all." He 

iNirgA on the Thames, and pretended to become then exclaims, " All those times past, the loves, 

frantic at the sight. He suffered, he said, all the *' the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can they 

horrors of Tantalus '. he would go on the water " not weigh down one frail misfortune? Cannot 

and see his mistress. Sir George interfered : a ■' one drop of gall be hidden under such heaps 

stiniggle ensued : Raleigh tore off his keeper's " of sweetness?" (Letter to Cecil in Murdin, 657;. 

new|periwig ; and both drew their dag^gers before But Uiis flattery did not atone for his presump- 

they were parted. See a letter of July 36, in the tion or infidelity. He was confined in the Tower 

new edition of Shakespeare, App. 57T. As this two months, and at his discharge in September 

adventure did not move the queen, he had re- forbidden to come near the court ;^ uor could he, 

eonrse to another expedient. She was going on till after his return from the expedition to Cadiz, 

her progress. •* How," he asked, " could he live obtain leave to resume his office of captain of the 

** alone in prison, while she was far off? He wa/ guard. Camden, 697. Birch, ii. 345. 
'* wont to behokl her riding like Alexander, 
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partly by the disguised oppositioo of the Cecils, and partly by the 
incoDStaot humour of the queeQ* the expedition left the harboor of 

jooei. Plymouth. By the juuction of tweoty-iwo ships from Hollaod, it 
amounted to one hundred and fifty sail^ and carried fourteen Ihoa- 
sand men, of whom one thousand or fifteen hundred were gentle- 
men volunteers (1;. At the end of three weeks the fleet cast anchor 

^0^30. at the mouth of the haven of Cadiz, in which were discovered 
fifteen men of war, and about forty merchantmen. At seven th& 
next morning, the English, in defiance of the fire from the forts 
and batteries, entered the harbour ; the Spaniards met their foes 
with determined courage ; and for some hours the action was maifi- 
tained on both sides with equal obstinacy. Bat about one in the 
afternoon the enemy attempted to run their ships ashore, and set 
them on fi^e. Two of the largest, the St. Matthew and St. Andrew, 
with an argosy, were taken ; the galleys elTected their escwpe by- 
sea ; and the merchantmen, (hat had proceeded to Port Royal duflDg 
fhe action, having discharged their cargoes, were burnt by order of 
jthe duke of Medina Sidonia. 

Within :an hour from the termination of the engagement by sea, 
the earl of Essex, with his wonted promptitude, had landed three 
thousand men at Punlal, and marched with fifteen hundred io the 
direction of the city. A small body of horse and foot threatened 
opposition : but they fell back as he advanced ^and finding the 
shut against them, made their way over a. ruinous part of the 
Essex followed at their heels : fhe enemy kept up a destructive fire 
from the houses : but he advanced as far as the market-plaee, 
where he was joined by the lord admiral and another party that 

Mux 2£ had entered by a portal. Resistance was now at an end ; and early 
the next morning a capitulation was signed, by which the inhabi- 
tants paid a ransom of 120,000 crowns for their lives ; and the 
town, the merchandise, and every kind of property, were abandoned 
to the rapacity of the conquerors (2)., 

The commanders met in council to deliberate on their fnture 
proceedings. Essex proposed to march with the army into the heart 
of Andalusia -, and, when that was rejected, ofiTered tQ remain in the 
isle with three or four thousand men,, and to defend it against all 

(l) The qaeen composed two prayers, one for (2) " The town of Cales was very ™^ /? 

her own use, the other to be daily used in the *' merchandize, in plate, and money ; in»l7>^ 

fleet during the ex|>edition (Camden 7Sl). The '< prisoners given to the land commaudecs w ** 

former may be seen in Birdi, ii. 18, with a letter " that sort are very rich. Some had pnMotfi 

to Essex, from sir Robert Cecil, who, in a tone ** for 16,000 ducats,, some for 20,000* "<>^"^ 

of the most fulsome flattery, observes. '*No *< 10,000; and beside* greaXho^HiolmetvMr 

** prayer is so fruitful as that which proceedetli «* dize. What the generab have gotten I kw>» 

*' from those» who nearest in nature and power ** lest ; they protest it is little. For my own f^ 

** approach the Almighty. None so near approach ** I have gotten a lame leg, and a de£|«iaed. For 

** his place and essence, as a celestial mind in a " the rest.either I speke too late, or it ^*''^' 

** princely body. Put forth, therefore, my lord, " wi»e resolved. 1 have not wanted good wnWB| 

*' with comfort and confidence, having ypur sails " and exceeding kind and regardful usaocs! ^ 

" filled with her heavenly breath for your fore- " I have possession of nought but poverty •»* 

'* wind." Ibid. Lord Burghley also composed a " pain." Raleigb apud Cayley, i. 2T2. 
prayer, and printed it for the use of the public. 

It is in Strype, iv. 262. ' 
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the power of the enemy (1). There was, in both of these plans, less 
of real than of apparent danger. Spain had been drained of its dis- 
ciplined forces; the nobles were discontented at their exclusion 
from the offices of the government ; the people in several provinces 
had manifested a disposition to revolt ; and the Moriscoes would 
have cheerfully joined the banners of the strangers (2). But the ma- 
jority of the council opposed every suggestion offered by the earl : 
the town, with the exception of the churches, was reduced to ashes ; ^^7 ^• 
and the troops, taking with them the most valuable portion of the 
plunder, re-embarked. At sea ttie same dissension prevailed among 
the leaders ; and after many altercations, and two unimportant Aag. i». 
descents 00 the Spanish coast, the fleet returned to Plymouth about 
ten weeks after its departure (3). 

Never before had the Spanish monarch received so severe a blow. 
He lo^ thirteen men of war, and immense magazines of provisions 
and naval stores \ the defences of Cadiz, the strongest fortress in 
his dominions, had been razed to the ground \ and the secret of his 
weakness at home had been revealed to the world, at the same time 
that the power of England had been raised in the eyes of the Euro- 
pean nations. Even those who wished well to Spain, allotted the 
praise of moderation and humanity to the English commanders, 
who had suffered no blood to be wantonly spilt, no woman to be 
defiled, but had sent under an escort the nuns and females, about 
three thousand in nuo^er, to the port of St. Mary, and had allowed 
them to carry away their jewels and wearing apparel (4). But while 
foreigners applauded the conquerors, while their countrymen hailed 
Iheir return with shouts of triumph, they experienced from their 
sovereign a cool and ungracious reception. 

From the first introduction of Essex at court, Burghley had looked 
on him with a jealous eye. Age and infirmity admonished that states- 
man that it was time for him to retire ; and he naturally sought 
to bequeath his place and his influence in the council to his son sir 
Robert Cecil. Aware that Essex might prove a dangerous compe- 
titor, he maintained towards him the external forms of friendship, 
while he secreQy endeavoured to undermine his influence 5 and the 
queen, perhaps to show that she was not governed by her young 
favourite, often listened to the suggestions of his opponent ; and, 
though she generally granted his petitions for himself, uninformly 
refused the favours which be sc^icited for his dependants. In 1690 
Walsingham died : to supply his place Burghley proposed his son 
Robert^ Essex, first the unfortunate Davison, and afterwards sir 

rl^5**^.*'*^i*'P®l?8y'*'"'»»"-58- —776. Strype, iv. 286—288, and Raleigh's 

W Haw&ms fjTom Venice, Aug. 20ih, apud worka, riii. 671. 

JS w' ^^' ^**"** ?'^>«»»' '• 301 . (4) Birdb, ii. t25. Strype, it. 287. They miiat. 

\^ We have aevcral accounts from different however, share this praise with the queen, who 

P^M employed in the expediUon, in Birch, ii. had strictly bound them to 8«cli eawhict by her 

««--58. See also Camden, 720-^728. Stowe, 77© iostraclions. Camden, 721. 
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Thomas Bodley. Elizabeth, under the pretence of preserving peace 
between the parties, refused to make any appointment -, but desired 
Burghley to lake the office provisionally on himself, and at his re- 
quest allowed him to employ his son as an assistant (1). The object 
of ^' the old fox'' (so Essex was accustomed to call him) was mani- 
fest : yet for six years the earl had sufficient credit to retard the 
appointment of sir Robert. Soon, however, after the departure of 
the fleet, Elizabeth signed a warrant in his favour ; and the cour- 
tiers, predicting the ascendency of the Cecils, sought to instil into 
the royal ear suspicions and misgivings, respecting the conduct of 
the absent favourite. His gallantries and debaucheries, his pre- 
sumption and obstinacy, his extravagance and irritability were 
exaggerated, and hypocritically lamented. They made light of the 
capture of Cadiz. It was a cheap and easy conquest ; the only re- 
sistance had been made by sea ; and there the whole merit belonged 
to sir Walter Raleigh. How far they might have persuaded the 
queen, is uncertain ; but when she learned that the plunder, instead 
of being preserved for the treasury, had been divided among the 
adventurers, her avarice convinced her of the misconduct of E^sex, 
and she was heard to declare that, if she had hitherto done his plea- 
sure, she would now teach him to do hers (2). 

On their return to Plymouth, the two commanders in chief re- 
ceived an extraordinary message. The expedition, they were told, 
had already cost the queen fifty thousand pounds : she would be at 
no further expense : it was for them^ who knew what was become 
of the plunder, to provide funds for the payment of the mariners 
Aag. 1 1. and soldiers (3). The eari immediately hastened to court ; but aware 
of the unfavourable reports made to the queen, he assumed a new 
character, that of a saint. He was no longer the gay and voluptuous 
Essex. He became grave and sedate ; those who had been scan- 
dalized by the publicity of his amours, were surprised at the atten- 
tions which he exclusively lavished on his countess ; and his con- 
stant appearance at church, his devout demeanour at sermons and 
prayers, edified, perhaps amused, his former companions (4). The 
queen reluctantly betrayed her satisfaction at the return of her 
favourite : but she obstinately refused to listen to his justification in 
private. He was compelled, day after day, to appear before her in 
council, and to answer to every article. He contended that he and 
his colleague had done whatever it was in their power to do ; that 
they had brought home for the queen two galleons, and more than 
one hundred pieces of brass ordnance ; that, if she had not received 
her share of the plunder, she must look for indemnification to the 



(l) Burghlev entertained (he qaeen at a great Sydney pap. i. 312— -26— 29' Murdin, T90» 797. 
expen«e» at tlieobald's, where she knighted his (2) Bireh, ii. 96. 100. Sidney papers, i. 348. 
son (Nay 20, ISOtX W soon afterwards (Aug. h) Birch, ii. 93. 
2) onlef«d him to be sworn of the priry eoaiidl. (4) Ibid. 1 19. 122. 
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commissioners appointed by the lord treasurer, who, though often 
admonished, had neglected to perform their duty (1) ; and that for 
himself, he had, on every occasion, been thwarted by his colleagues 
in the council, and the creatures of the Cecils, who had even op- 
posed his proposal to sail to Tercera, and intercept the treasure of s«pt. a. 
the Spanish king on its way from the Indies. While the cause was 
yet pending, advice was received that this fleet, with twenty mil- 
lions of dollars on board, had arrived in the ports of Spain. The 
queen's indignation was instantly pointed against his adversaries and 
their patrons : every man hastened to seek a reconciliation with the 
accused; and even Burghley himself, who had formerly suggested 
to Elizabeth^ that the ransom paid by the inhabitants belonged to the 
crown, now supported Essex in opposition to her claim. This apos- 
tacy of the treasurer threw the queen into a paroxysm of rage : she 
called him '^ a miscreant and a coward, more afraid of Essex than 
^' of herself,'' and poured on him such a torrent of abuse, that he sept.22. 
retired home in despair, and talked '' of obtaining licence to live as 
*^an anchorite, as fittest for his age, his infirmities, and hisde- 
^^ dining influence at court (2)." 

It would weary the patience of the reader to attend to the con- 
tinual dissensions between these rival statesmen. The queen pre- 
ferred sir Robert Cecil as a man of business, Essex as an agreeable 
companion. The former was industrious and intelligent, a master 
in the art of flattery, and always ready to sacrifice his own opinion 
to the superior, or, as he termed it, ^' the divine judgment of his 
^' sovereign (3).'' But Essex was petulant and obstinate : when he 
could not prevail by argument or entreaty, he reproached the queen 
with unkindness, retired from the court, and confined himself to his 
bed, under pretence of indisposition; and though Elizabeth repeatedly 
resolved to break his spirit, she as repeatedly submitted to his plea-^ 
sure, under the idle fear of breaking his heart. There was, more- 
over, another point, in which he was in danger of forfeiting the royal 
favour. Theworld refused him creditfor that superior sanctity which 
he affected; and the scandal of the court had marked him eut, per- 
haps unjustly, for the favoured lover of a married lady of high rank (4). 
With the reputation of other women the queen had little concern : 
bat to watoh over the conduct of the young females employed about 
her person, was a duty which she owed both to herself and to their 
parents. Among her maids of honour was a lady, called Bridges, to 
whom the palm of superior beauty had been assigned by common 
consent. She quickly attracted the notice of Essex : his attentions 
flattered her vanity^ perhaps won her affections ; and the tale of her 
indiscretion was soon whispered in the royal ear. Elizabeth sent for 






Birch, ii. ISl. |,4l. (3) Ibid. Negotiations, 152. 

. , Birch, 146—148. ^' H« hath owde the old (4; See lady Bacon's leiterlo himon his •< back* 
fox to crouch and'whine." Arid. 15S. " sHding/' aud his answer. Ibid. 218— 320- 
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Bridges, wHh her companion Russell, coofinoed the culprit oT her 
displeasure by Itie infliction of manual ciMSlisemenC, and ordered 
A. ft. botti to be discharged with ignoroiny.from her service. For iliree 
A^rio. Dighls the diouse of lady Slalford afforded them an asylam : al 
length, having asked pardon, and promised amendment, they were 
restored to favour (1). 

A stop was put to these courtly broite by Ihe news received from 
Spain. For eight years Philip, though he might threaten, had lite- 
rally done nothing against England. He appeared to sleep over tbe 
war, till the blow received at Cadiz awakened him from his apathy. 
Now he publicly vowed revenge ; the fleet from the Indies had re- 
plenished his treasury ; his people offered him an abandaat sapplj 
of money ; and he ordered the adelantado of Castile to prepare i 
second armada for the invasion of England. He eveo indulged i 
hope, that if success attended the eipedition, his daughter^ the io- 
Huita of Spain, might be placed on the English throne (2). 

d"". To understand this visionary project, the reader must go back 
to the divisions which prevailed among the catholic exiles previooslf 
to the death of Mary Stuart. The fate of that princess, which was 
certainly, though unintentionally, occasioned by the vindictive io- 
trigues of Morgan, Paget, and their associates, confirmed the asceih 
dant which their adversaries had already acquired in the different 
catholic courts. They however did not yield without a struggle. 
They loudly complained that the andntionof the Jesuits had mono- 
polized Uie business of the nation *, they maintained that secular 
affairs did not belong to religious bodies -, they sent agentsof their 
own to most of the catholic princes ^ they sought to uodermiue the 
influence of Persons at the court of Madrid, to prevent the promo- 
tion of Allen, and afterwards to balance his influence by procuring a 
cardinal^s hat for their own associate Lewis, bialiop of Gassaoo (3). 
But every plan was defeated by the superior address or superior 
influence of their opponents, who were distinguished by the appel- 
lation of the Spanish party. Allen was its nominal. Persons its 
effective head ; their principal associates were the Jesuits Gresswell 
and Holt, sir Francis Englefield, sir Francis Stanley, Owen and 
Fitzherbert. The great object of tbe party was the restoration of the 
catholic worship in England under tiie sway of a catholic sovereign) 
whom both gratitude and interest induced them to seek in tbe rojal 
house of Spain. Tbe jealousy of Elizabeth and tbe prohibitory sta^ 
tute had closed the mouths of men, with respect to ihe succes- 
sion (4) : but it was highly probable that at her death a number of 

(i) The cauae of ihe queen's displeasure was (3) Persons Bricfe Apdocf. 5, 6. SL ^' . 

giyen ont to be " their uking of physic, and one (4) " A law being made that no man, «»a« 

" day going privately through theprivy galleries " pain of treason, should talke or reason o| "* 

"to see the playing at ballon." Sydney papers, "next successor to the crowne, so ffJJV.j 

li. 38. He adds, " you may conjecture whence "ignorance grew thereby into ^'.P*!!. 

♦• these storms arise "' Ibid. «« hoMies and heartes, of that thing whw* "^ 

(2) PMliUa'a commission is in Strype, it. 310. " of aU (next after God) imported tbe* to k«»»' 
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competitors would start for the throne ^ and the exiles Id general 
entertained an opinion that Burghley would support, with all his 
influence, the claim or Arabella Stuart, to whose hand his son, sir 
Robert, was already said to aspire. To defeat this supposed purpose, 
to awaken the public attention, and to prepare the way for the 
daughter of Philip, they published the celebrated tract, entitled^ 
'' A conference about the next Succession to the Crown of England, 
'' had in 1593, by R. Doleman (1).'' This work, the production of 
different pens, was said to have been revised and edited by Per-> 
sons (2). In the first part, it undertakes to prove that, as ihe right 
of succession is regulated not by divine, but by positire laws, which 
are not immutable, but must vary with circumstances, the profes- 
sion of a false religion is in all cases a sufficient bar against propin* 
quity of blood : in the second it enumerates the different persons, 
who, on account of their descent from the royal family of England, 
may advance any pretensions to the crown after the death of the 
queen : but, though it professes to state all the arguments for and 
against their respective claims with the most perfect impartiality , 
it continually betrays a strong leaning towards the pretended right 
of the infanta, as the lineal representative of John of Ghent, son of 
Edward III (3). This tract excited an extraordinary sensation both 
in England and on the continent : it alarmed and irritated the queen 
and her ministers ^ and it flattered the pride of Philip, who, at the 
persuasion of Persons, had consented to renounce his own preten- 
sions, with ttie yain hope of seeing his daughter seated on the Eng- 
lish throne. He offered the command of the expedition to the ade- 
lantado of Castile, who proposed and obtained his own terms ; an 
emissary hastened to England to sound the disposition of the earl of 
Essex ; and the exiles, in their secret councils, formed different 
plans to promote the success of the projected invasion, and to faci- 
litate the accession of their imaginary queen (4). 

But the preparations of Philip, and the views of the party, were 
carefully communicated to the English council by secret agents in 



" and which one day mnst be tryed by the nt- la succession sous le nom dd Persons, n'a onc- 

" termost adyentare of goods, life, and soale, as qaes est^ fait par ce J^aite, et que Ton a em- 

** it seemed most needfid to prevent in part so prante son nom cxpr^s ponr irriter ledit Roi 

" great a mischief, and to let them see and heare contre lui et contre oeox de son ordre" la Bode- 

•• at least, what and how many there were, that rie, iii. 142. 1608- The first jiart of this book 

" did or might pretend to the same." Persons to was reprinted under the title of " several speeches 

the earl of Angus, apnd Plowden, Remarks on .made at a conference concerning the power of 

Memoirs of Panzani, 357. parliaments to p/oceed against their king for 

(1) The book was dedicated to the earl of misgovemnient." (Lond. 1648-) o^ ^^^^^'^^^'''^^ 
Essex in 1595, with such praise of his many vir- I. in his messages for peace greatly complained^ 
tues, that the jealousy of the queen was excited, and to which Bradshaw was much indebted for 
What passed between them on the subject is not his long speech at the condemnation of the same 
known ; but on the 3rd of November it was ob- king. Afterwards it supplied materials for most 
served that when he left her, he looked pale and of the publications against the succession of 
pensive. On his arrival at his own house, he James, Dnkcf of York, in the reign of Charles II., 
seemed mnch indisposed : and, though the queen especially for <* The great and weighty consi* 
visited him the next day, kept his bed till the "derations relating to the duke of York as suc- 
12th. Sydney Papers, i. 350. 7. ». «« cessor to the crown." Lond. 1680. 

(2) But, says the French minister. ** II est (3) Camden, 672. 

certain que ce livre qui court contre le dit Roi ct (4) Birch, i. 304. 321 . ii. 36". 
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the Spanish court. After fiome struggle, the economj of Elizabeth 
yielded to her fears, and the remonstrances of her advisers. She 
consented that a powerful armament should be fitted out for the des- 
truction of the Spanish fleet ; and gave the command to Essex, with 
the lord Thomas Howard, and sir Walter Raleigh, for his seconds. 
On his arriyal at Plymouth he found a fleet of 140 sail, and ao army 
of 8000 soldiers, waiting his command. He was no longer fettered 
with a council of war : the Cecils, he persuaded himself, hadJse- 
come his friends ; and he saw nothing before him but a harvest of 
victory and glory. Unfortunately the weather was adverse : his im- 
patience lamented the delay ; the queen's parsimony, the additional 
expense. To remove the cause, both had recourse to prayer : the 
wind came round to the north-east ; and the humble mind of Eliza- 
beth attributed the change to the more fervent devotion of her favou- 
rite (1). 

But Essex was destined to experience nothing but misfortane in 
this expedition. The fleet had not proceeded more thaa forty 
jniy 11. leagues, when it was driven back to port by a storm, which con- 
tinued four days. With his usual obstinacy the earl contended 
against the winds and waves, till his ship was a mere wreck. The 
gentlemen volunteers who accompanied him had seen enough of 
July 31. the naval service : on his return to Falmouth most of them stole 

away to their homes (2). 
Aug. IT. To have refitted the fleet would have been to incur ao expense 
to which the queen would not submit. Essex sailed again, but with 
a smaller force, and on a different destination. He reached the 
Azores : Fayal, Graciosa, and Flores, submitted ; but the Spanish 
fleet from the Indies, the real object of the expedition, had already 
escaped into the harbour of Tercera ; and the English, with four 
inconsiderable prizes, and some plunder, directed their course to 
Oct. 9. their own shores (3). At the saniie time the adelantado sailed from 
Ferrol with the intention of obtaining possession of the Isle of 
Wight, or of some strong post bn the shore of Cornwall, which 
might be garrisoned and kept till the following spring, the season 
selected for the grand attempt. The two armaments, though at no 

(t) Letter of Knollysin Birch, ii. 351. She *' a leak, that we pumped eight tans of water a 

published her prayer for the use of her people. ** day oul of her : her main and foretnast cracked, 

It is in that quaint obscure style which she *' and most of her beams broken and reft, besides 

affected, ond which, to be understood by the " the opening of aU her seams." Birch, ii* 3S7- 
majority of her subjects, ought to have been (3) Camden, 740^744. Stowe, 783* Apolo^ 

translated into ordinary language. It begina of the earl of Essex, 15 — 19. Raleigh had at* 

thus : " Oh God, almaker, keeper and guider, tached and taken Fayal without orders. Essex. 

" inurement of thy rare-seen,- unused, and seeld- who deemed the honour stolen from himseir, 

** heard-of goodness, poured in so plentiful sort received him with expressions of anger, and or- 

** upon us full oft, breeds now this boldnei^ to dered several officers to be put under arrest. 

" crave thy large hand of helping power;" to When he was advised to bring Raleigk to • 

" assist with wonder our just cause, not founded court-martial, " 1 would," he replied, " bad be 

*♦ on pride's motion, or begun on malice' slock." «« been one of my friends." "Hie quarrel was 

Strype, iv. 316. hushed by the good offices of lord TbomM 

(2) Camden. 736. Sydney papers, 57. *'l beat Howard. Camden, 741. Vere's ComoaeBtaries, 

•• it up tin my ship was falling asunder, having $1. Sydney papers, 74. 
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very great distance, proceeded in the same direction, unknown Co 
each other. The adelantado was already ofT the Scilly isles, when oct. 23. 
a storm arose. Both fleets were dispersed : but the English sought 
shelter in their own harbour ; (he Spaniards, compelled to keep at 
sea, suffered severely. Elizabeth at the first alarm had ordered 
forces to be raised, had sent for the two thousand men serving in 
l^rance, and had summoned the lords to the defence of her person. 
But the elements again fought in her favour. The Spaniard having 
collected his scattered fleet, shaped his course back to the Spanish 
coast, and in his return lost by a storm sixteen sail in the Bay of 
Biscay (1). 

From Plymouth the earl proceeded to court, and was received by 
Elizabeth with frowns and reproaches. He had done nothing to 
repay the expenses of the expedition, but had wasted her treasure, 
had disobeyed her instructions, and had insulted and oppressed sir 
Waller Raleigh. He retired in discontent to his house at Wanslead, 
and for several weeks the business of the nation was interrupted by 
his complaints on the one hand, and by the ineffectual attempts of 
bis sovereign to pacify him on the other. She condescended to 
acknowledge that every charge against him was unfounded : but he 
was not content. He demanded satisfaction for the imaginary 
wrongs which had been done to him during his absence. The chan- 
cellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, which he expected for obe of 
his dependants, had been given to sir Robert Cecil -, the lord ad- ooi. s. 
miral had been created earl of Nottingham, and thus advanced by oct. 22. 
reason of office to precedency above him ; and the praise of the 
capture of Cadiz, which belonged to himself, was in the patent of 
creation attributed to (he new earl. In his waywardness he offered 
to fight with that nobleman, or with any one of his sons, or with 
any gentleman of the name of Howard. At the queen's request the dcc is. 
Cecils and sir WaKer Raleigh laboured to pacify this froward child ; 
and, after a long negotiation be accepted as an indemnity the ap- 
pointment of earl marshal, because that office would give him pre- 
cedence of (he lord admiral. Nottingham immediately resigned the 
staff of lord Steward, and retired from court (2). 

4""* The anxiety of the. Cecils to satisfy Essex was occasioned by 
a communication from the king of France. That prince sighed after 
peace. For thirteen years the realm had been torn by domestic and 
foreign wars ; and, though the league of the catholics was exlin* 
guished, anofher on the same principle had recendy been formed 
by the protestai^. With peace abroad he might be able to guide 
the two parties at home ^ with war he foresaw that his kingdom 
must still be ravaged by religious dissensions. It happened that in 
the beginning of the year the Spaniards surprised the city of Amiens, fcl. ai. 

(0 Sydnqr papers, ii. ?»— 74. Camden, 744. (2) Vire, 66. Sydney papen, 70. 74, 75. 77. 

Birch, ii. 365 • Camden, T46- 
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with the large train of artillery and magazine of provisions within 
its walls. This stroke quite unnerved him. By Fouqaerolles he 
solicited prompt and effectual aid of Elizabeth, offering, as security 
for the expense, to put Calais into her hands on its reduction by 
their joint exertions : and, at the same time, to work on her appre- 
hensions, he assured her that, unless she would succour and save 
him, he must accept the services of the pope, who had come forward 
as mediator between the two crowns. FouqueroUes argued and 
prayed in vain : and, if Henry delayed lo sue immediately for peace, 
it was solely through the hope that some fortunate event might 
enable him to negotiate with greater dignity. In the month of Sep- 
tember Amiens was recovered : and from that moment he resolved 
to sheath the sword. Philip, weary of the war, and anxious to leave 
peaceable possession of his dominions to his successor, made no 
secret of his willingness to restore all his conquests ; and, at the 
request of Henry, furnished the Archduke witti full power to treat, 
not only with him, but also with his allies (1). The queen received 
the intelligence with displeasure-, but unable to dissuade her 
French brother, she appointed sir Robert Cecil ambassador extm- 
ordinary to the French court. That minister, aware from experience 
of the advantage to be derived from the absence of a rival, was on- 
willing to depart, as long as Essex remained his enemy. It was 
therefore to win the friendship of the earl, that he had advised his 
A- ». appointment to the office of earl marshal ; to which was afterwards 

jiln'l'i. added a present of cochineal to the value of seven thousand pounds, 
and a contract for the sale of a much larger quantity out of the 
royal stores, by which he was likely to realize six times that stun. 
The earl knew that he owed the queen's liberality to the advice of 

F«b. 10. the Cecils : he became their friend ; he transacted the business of 
secretary for sir Robert, and faithfully watched over his interests 
during his absence (2). 

Mar. 94. Aftcr much intentional delay the English ambassador was joined 
by the Dutch deputies at Angers ^ and both employed every expe- 
flient to divert the French monarch from the conclusion of peace (3). 
The Hollanders urged the continuance of the war-, Cecil had no 
proposals to offer *, he came, so he pretended, for the sole purpose 
of ascertaining the sincerity of the Spanish ministers *, all he could 
do was lo return to England, and consult his sovereign ^ and for 
that purpose it was requisite that the conferences should be aus- 
pended for the space of some' months. On the rOTu^l of the king, 

(l) VJlleroy's report opud Egcrtoti, ^, 34. '^ come to the qaeen's ears; then he is undone, 

\2) *' He hath given good secarity to pajTtho *' and alt thot depend on hia faTour... the 

*< qaeen 50iOOO/« .at 18^. the pound for the co- ** countess Essex suspects yt, and is greatly 

<' cJiineal; here it is sold for ZOs. and sometimes *' disquiet." Ibid. 90* How he escaped being 

" 40'>" Sydney papers, 83. See p. 89, for their undone, I l(.now not. 

friendship. The writer adds : — " Yt is spied out (3) Sir Robert Cecil's train amounted to 

" by enry that the carle is again fallen in love nearly 200 persons. Sydney papers* ii. 96. His 

** with his fairest Bridges. Yt cannot chuse but instructions are in Strype, it. 451. 
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he QDitjBd with the allies in holding out the most tempting offers 
of aid, both in men and money, on condition that Henry should 
bind himself not to desert the confederacy; but, finding him inex- 
orable, they had recourse to insinuations and reproaches; they 
charged him wUh ingratitude to the queen ; they told him that 
on future occasions of distress he must not expect assistance from 
England. Henry heard them with patience. He acknowledged his 
obligations to Elizabeth, which he would never forget, though he 
was not ignoramt that hj aiding him she had protected herself. 
But he owed a duty to his people, from which gratitude to others 
could not excuse him. Peace was necessary to France ; aofd peace, - 
if it could be obtained, he was determined to have(l). Sir Robert - 
returned discontented with the result of his mission. Henry soon 
afterwards published the edict of Nantes, by which he secured to Apr. 20. 
the protestants every privilege which they could reasonably demand, 
though he forbade that of holding assemblies and making laws for 
their own security : and a few days afterwards he signed a treaty 
with Spain, by which he recovered Calais, and every place that had uay 3. 
been severed from France during the war. The rest of his reign he 
spent in healing the wounds which had been inflicted on the 
country by religious fanaticism and private ambition ; and his con- 
duct deserved and obtained for him the love of his subjects, and 
the respect of posterity. 

During the negotiation between the French and Spanish ministers 
at Yervins, Philip had repeatedly signified his readiness to treat 
with the queen of England. The question was afterwards warmly 
discussed in the cabinet. Essex argued with his usual violence in 
favour of war ; the Cecils contended as earnestly for peace. On 
one occasion the lord treasurer, putting the book of psalms into 
(he hands of the earl, pointed in silence to the verse, Btood^thirsty- 
men shall not 2iVe out half their days. On Essex himself it 
made do impression : by the superstitious it was afterwards con- 
sidered as a prediction of his subsequent fate. The queen, as usual, 
listened to both parlies^ but came to no decision (2). 

5®. There was another question of equal interest which divided 
the cabinet. In Ireland almost the whole population, whether of 
Irish or English origin, was leagued in open or clandestine hos- 
lity against the English governments The office of deputy was 
dreaded as full of difficulty and danger. The queen, by the advice 
of the Cecils, wished to give it to sir William Knollys, the earl's 
uncle : Essex insisted that it should be conferred on sir George 
Carew, one of his opponents. During the debate Elizabeth ad- 
dressed him in sarcastic language ; he replied by turning his back 

(1) Birch, ii. 374-"379. Villeroy** report, respecting the treaty are in Strype, ir. 324. 
Egerton, 34, 35. Birch'« Negotiations, 119 — Mem. de Cheremy, ii. p. 13- 
165. CAmden, 759—763. Barghley's instructions (3) Camden, 765— 77(. Ps. Iv. 25. 

V. 20 
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with an eipmsliiD of contempt. TIm qaeen, no longer mistress 

««M. of her passion, strook him a tioient Mow on the ear, adding al 
the same time, that ^^ he might go to the d . . . I/' Essex instantly 
grasped Us sword ^ but the lord admiral interposed*, and the earl, 
borsUng out of the room, exclaimed, that he would not hate taken 
such an insult from her father, much less would he bear it flrom 
a king in pettieoats(l). 

War was now openly declared, and the court and the whole 
nation looked ibrward with curiosity to the result. Both were 
equally obstinate; Essex, demanding satisfaction for the blow, 
• Eliiabelh an apology for his presumption. The months of Jaly 
and August passed without any advance on either side. In Sep- 
tember the eaii was, or pretended to be, seriously indisposed : but 
the queen, though she seemed to relent during his danger, re- 
lapsed into her former <dl)stinacy with his recovery. His friends 

t)ct. 15 conjured him to make '^submission'' to his sovereign. Egerton, 
the lord-keeper, wrote him a long letter of advice, to which he 

(ki. la. replied by one still longer, expressive of his determination to re- 
sist, and to abide the consequences. Tet, contrary to the predic- 

Kay. 6. Uons of thc courtiers, a reconciliation was effected, and, within a 
fortnight he returned to court. To the public he appeared again 
in favour : but, in the heart of Elizabeth, love had yielded the 
place to hatred ; from that moment she gave the reins to his teme- 
rity and ambition, and allowed him to run forward to his own 
destruction (2). 
In tbe midst of these domestic quarrels the queen lost the most 

Ang. 8. able and most trusty of her servants by the death of the lord Burgh- 
ley. Other ministers may have possessed equal power ; few have 
retained it for so long a period. During tbe fbrly years that he sat 
in the cabinet of Elizabeth, he was '* her spirit, '' as she termed 
iiim, the oracle that she consulted on every emergency, and whose 
answers she generally obeyed. He has left behind him a volumi- 
nous mass of papers, his own composition, the faithful index of 
his head and heart. They bear abundant testimony to his habits 
or application and business, to the extent and variety of his cor- 
respondence, and to the solicitude with which he watched the 
conduct, and anticipated the designs of both foreign and domestic 
enemies, but it is difficult to discern in them a trace of original 
genius, of lofty and generous feeling or of enlightened views and 
commanding intellect. In common with ttie statesmen of his age, 
he made expediency the polar star of his policy ; and it must be 
admitted that few men have ever equalled him in the facility vrith 
which he created resources and discovered expedients, or the so* 
pbislry with which, on the spur of the occasion, he could csjole, 

(1) Camden, 773. Birch» 11. 3S4. (9) Camden, TTt. Birch, 385—393. ^eg. 189. 

Cabala, 234. 
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or excuse, or misled. Aware of his ingenuity, tbe queen was not 
without suspioion that he might practice upon herself the same 
arts by which he successfully circumyented others ; and hence it 
happened that she treated him occasionally with neglect, occasio- 
nally with seyerity. But such clouds' quickly passed away : to re- 
lieve herself from trouble, she had recourse again to his counsels ; 
and, in gratitude for his services, shielded him from the insidious 
attacks of his rivals, both the favourites who sought to remove him 
out of the way of their own aggrandizement, and the ancient 
nobility who looked down on the new man with scorn and vexa- 
tion. By the long possession of office he was able to place himself, 
in point of wealth, on a par with the richest of the land -, and after 
his decease his ashes were honoured with the tears of his sovereign. 
But, though the ^^ old fox'' was gone," he left behind him at court 
his younger son, sir Robert Cecil, who, walking in the footsteps 
of his father, gradually supplanted every competitor, and became 
so necessary to the queen, that long before her death she made 
him, in opposition perhaps to her own feelings, the chief depository 
of the royal authority. 

The same year was distinguished by a most extraordinary pro- 
secution for the crime of treason. Among those who had followed 
Essex to Tercera was a private soldier named Squires, lately re- 
turned from a prison in Spain. Soon after the troops were disbanded, 
one Stanley arrived in England, and accused Squires, before the 
earl of Essex and sir Robert Cecil, of a design to poison the queen. 
At first he loudly maintained his innocence, but, when he had been 
five hours on the rack, he confessed that at Seville, Walpole, a 
Jesuit, had solicited him to commit the crime, had furnished him 
for that purpose with a most powerful poison, and had instructed 
him in the manner of employing it *, and that, on his return to 
England, he had rubbed part of the poison into the pommel of 
the saddle on which the queen rode, and the other part into the 
chair in which Essex was accustomed to sit, with the expectation 
that in both cases it would have produced death. It is difficult to 
conceive a more ridiculous or incredible tale : yet it brought the 
unhappy man to the scaffold. At his trial one of the counsel for 
the crown represented with great pathos the danger of Elizabeth : 
but his feelings grew too big for utterance; he burst into a flood of 
tears, and was compelled to sit down. The next who rose was 
more successful. His task was to describe her wonderful escape 
from the venom on the saddle. It was as evidently a miracle as any 
recorded in holy writ: ^^ For albeit the season was hot, and the 
^^ veins open to receive any maligne tainture, yet her body felt.no 
'' distemperature, nor her hand no more hurt than PauFs did when 
'' he shook off the viper into the fire(.l)." The prisoner in his 

(1) Ellis, 2ser. iii. 189. 
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defence said (hat, while he was on the rack, he had confessed any- 
thing which he thought would satisfy the commissioners and relieve 
him from torture : the truth was that Walpole had proposed the 
murder to him, but Ihat he had never consented to it, nor even 
employed poison for that purpose. Here one of the judges informed 
him that on his own showing he had been guilty of concealment 
of treason ^ and sir Robert Cecil prevailed on him once more to 
confess the charge. He received Judgment, and suffered the pu- 
Mot. 23. nlshmeut of a traitor^ but died asserting both his own inDocence 
and that of Walpole, with his last breath (1 ). 

Before I conclude this chapter I may advert to the conduct of 
the king of Scotland in the novel and extraordinary situation in 
which he found himself placed by the death of Mary, and the 
caprice or policy of Elizabeth. On the one hand the English queen 
had not fulfllled any of the promises made to him during the year 
1588. She refused to admit his right to the succession; she ex- 
cluded him from the inheritance of his father in England ; she 
interfered in the internal concerns of his kingdom, intrigued with 
his subjects, and gave support to his rebels. She continued to treat 
him as she had treated Mary, though he had not given offence 
either by the assumption of her title, or by the profession of a hos- 
tile faith. By James her unkindness was attributed to the malice 
and influence of the Cecils, who, having brought his mother to 
the block, feared that he might avenge her blood on their heads, 
if ever he should ascend the throne. In their hands was his chief 
competitor, Arabella Stuart, whose claim they might at any mo- 
ment set up in opposition to his own. He proposed to marry her 
to the duke of Lennox, and to acknowledge that nobleman his pre- 
sumptive heir. But Elizabeth refused ; and the refusal added to 
the distrust and perplexity of the Scottish king (2). 

On the other hand James had equal reason to fear the hostility 
of 4he catholic powers, the ambition of Philip, and the intrigues 
of the Spanish faction both at home and abroad. By all these he 
was charged with pusillanimity for his lame acquiescence in the 
murder of his mother, with apostacy on account of his preference 
of the reformed doctrines to the faith of his fathers. To have be- 
trayed the least partiality towards that faith would, by uniting 
against him the protestants of both kingdoms, infallibly have ex- 
tinguished his hopes : at the same time to provoke the hostility of 
the catholics was to involve himself in difficulty and danger. They 

(1) Camden. 779> and Speed, 1183. On thia on the rack, and made to confess that be himself 

extraordinaiy plot see note DD) at the end. It had been sent by ChristoTal de Mom to shoot 

would appear that Sqnires and Stanley were botji the queen See Cecil's letter in Birch, Negotia- 

impostors. When Stanley was asked why he had tions, 184, 185. 

accused Squires, he replied that the Spanish (2) Winwood, i. 4. Birch, i. 84. Bartoli, 448. 

ministers, snpposing that the assassin had de* Strype. iv, 102. 106. Father Gordon had foraoedi 

ceived them, had, through revenge, hired him to a plot to get her out of England. Birch, ii. 301. 

give information of the treason. He was then put Strype, iv, 102. 
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formed in England and ScoUaod a numerous and powerful party y 
and the knowledge that bis mother had left her right to the suc- 
cession to the disposal of the pope and the king of Spain, unless 
her son should embrace the catholic faith, would tend to loosen 
their attachnaent to the Scottish line. The bequest itself was, in- 
deed, devoid of force: but he was aware that, in the event of in- 
vasion, or during the expected struggle for the crown after the 
death of Elizabeth, it might be brought forward in opposition to 
his claim, and would probably produce a strong sensation in favour 
of his competitor. 

It has been thought that James in these circumstances formed 
DO fixed plan of conduct, but allowed himself to be carried along 
by the current of events, without any compass by which he might 
guide, or any certain point to which he might direct, his Course. 
To me, however, he seems to have pursued uniformly the same 
policy,, distrusting equally the English queen and the catholic 
powers, and seeking equally to propitiate them both. To both he 
made similar promises of friendship ^ from both he solicited pecu- 
niary aid ; and, if either objected to him his connexion with the 
other, he aways pleaded in his defence the hard necessity to which 
he was reduced. 

After the death of Mary the earls of Huntley, Angus, ErroK and 
other cathoHc lords, treated on several occasions with the pope and 
the Spanish court, through the agency of the Scottish Jesuits Gor- 
don, Tyrie, and Creighton. Their object was to avenge, with the 
aid of Philip, the execution of their queen, and to obtain, if not 
the re-establishment, at least the toleration of the catholic worship 
in Scotland *, but on condition that the independence and liberties 
of the realm should be preserved, that no ecclesiastical censure 
should be issued against James, and that his right to the English 
crown should remain unimpaired. Their intrigues were often dis- 
covered by the English agents abroad, and as often communicated by 
Elizabeth to the king. He always expressed the highest indignation 
against the earls ^ but his deeds did not correspond with his threats ; 
years elapsed, repeated embassies were sent, and the kirk remon- 
strated and threatened, beforQ .lames could be -persuaded to punish 
the conspirators. At length they were compelled to leave Scotland : 
but even then he would not permit the sentence of forMture to be 
executed against them. His apathy scandalized the zealots and 
irritated Elizabeth : but it may be satisfactorily explained, if we 
believe the assertions of the earls, that they acted sometimes with 
his permission, often with his connivance *, and that he was unwill- 
ing to destroy a parly, the existence of which was necessary to 
preserve him from falling under the absohite control of the English 
queen, and of her adherents in the kirk and state (1). 

(i) Camden, fi56. 669. Winwood, i. II, 13. RymerfXri. 190H-199. et seq. Bircli, i. 109. 915.^ 
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The puUicalioD of ^^ ibe coDfereoce respecting tlie successioD'' 
bad excited new alarms in (he mind of James. The doctrine thai 
(be profession of heresy was a sufficient groond of exclusion was 
evidently pointed against him ; and the preference given to the pre- 
tensions of the infanta of Spain showed that it was intended to set 
her up for his rival. He appointed Ogilvy, a catholic baron, his 
envoy to the catholic powers. At Venice, Florence, and Rome, 
A. ». Ogilvy contented himself with asserting that his sovereign was 
Mot.' ready, in imitation of the king of France, to study the catholic faith ; 
iVmI ^"^ ^^^^ pointing out the dangers which threatened the liberties of 
^J2; Europe, if Philip were permitted to annex England to his extensive 
May. dominions (1). In Spain he adopted another course, and attempted 
jm. to negotiate a most important treaty with the ministers of the ca- 
tholic king. He represented James as actuated with the desire of 
revenging the injuries offered to him by the queen of England'; 
. promised in his name that be would declare war against her, would 
embrace the catholic faith, would re-establish it within his domi- 
nions, would supply Philip with a levy of ten thousand Scottish 
mercenaries, and would send, as a pledge of his sincerity, his son 
to be educated in the Spanish court *, but on condition that the king 
should not pretend for himself, or for any other in his right, to the 
succession to the English crown ; should grant to James a subsidy 
of 500,000 ducats to begin the war; and should aid him vdth an 
army of 12,000 men. But it had been observed that, on his arrival 
in flanders, the envoy had consulted with Paget and his friends, 
known among the exiles by the name of the poUticians; aod this 
circumstance, exciting the suspicion of the opposite party, induced 
them to oppose his endeavours in the Spanish court. They disputed 
the authenticity of his credentials; threw doubts on his religion 
and his veracity ; and declared that James had on so many occasions 
deceived the catholic lords and catholic sovereigns that no reliance 
was to be placed on his words. In conclusion Philip dismissed the 
envoy with expressions of good will towards his sovereign, and 
with a valuable present for himself (2). 

James, however, was not discouraged. He was aware that the 
Spanish party, in furtherance of their design, had urged the pontiff 
to issue a declaration against him, on the ground of heresy ; and to 
opppse their intrigues he despatched Drummond on a mission to 
^pt.23. the court of Rome. This envoy was the bearer of a letter, in which 
the king expressed his gratitude to Clement, who had refused to 
listen to the suggestions of his enemies ; observed that mutual be- 

216. Strype, iy. liO. They found that Jameft was (l) Set D'Ossat, Lettres, i.221— 234. Tkeddke 
so pusilbnimotis that he always deserted them of Sessa's accoant of these negotiations was in- 
when it came to the trial. '* Rex est pusillanimu8»" tercepted (ibid. 293) ; and haying beea forward- 
says Creigh'ton in a letter to Tyrie, Dec. 14f 15 94» ed to England has been poblisnedby Bircbi i. 
**et quamyis tempore pacifico sit bonus, tamen 407—418. 
" in talibustempeStaUbus est animo prorsus con- (2) Winwood, i. 1— 14* 52. 
" sterwato." Ibid. 
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nefit might arise from the permanimt residence of a Scottish mi^ 
nister io the papal court ; and for this parpose solicited the dignity 
of cardinal for the bishop of Yaison, a native of Seotland (1). In 
addition he gave to Druoioiond verbal instructions. What they 
were we Icnow pot. Two points only have been disclosed ; that he 
should solicit ap annual sidmidy for the payment of a guard about 
the royal person, and that he should offer to intrust the castle of 
Edinburgh to the custody of the catholics, and to dispose of the 
young prince of Scotland as the pope might think proper (2). 

It was not, however, long before these intrigues reached the ear 
of Elizabeth. She ordered sir Thomas Brunkard to reproach the 
king with his duplicity : he affected the utmost surprise, and pro- 
tested that he was wholly ignorant of the proceedings. Ogilvy and 
Drummond were examined and cootimitted, the former to the 
castle of Edinburgh, the latter to the house of his mother ; and the 
Scottish minister at the English court was ordered to complain of 
the queen's Jealousy, and to require from her the proofs of the pibT's. 
charge, that the prisoners might be brought to trial, and receive 
punishment^ if it should be proved that they were guilty. We know 
of no further proceedings } and it is probable that the king, for his 
own honour, was careful to protract, or suspend, the inquiry till 
the death of Elizabeth (3). 

There was another subject which contributed to widen the breach 
between the two princes. In 1598, Valentine Thomas, a prisoner a. ». 
on the charge of felony, privately confessed that he had been hired \l^^; 
by the king of Scots to murder the queen. This avowal was received 
with surprise and horror. Valentine was repeatedly examined : his 
depositions were embodied in the form of an indictment -, and a 
true bill was found by the grand Jury of the county. Elizabeth now 
communicated the fact to James, with an assurance that she did not 
believe him capable of so atrocious a crime. The Scottish monarch 
at first treated the charge with silence and contempt : but, fearing 
that it might afterwards be urged as an objection to his claim to the 
crown, requested his good sister to send him an attestation of its 
fhlsehood under the great seal. The queen complied : but he had 
no sooner read the instrument than he returned it, saying that it 
was so worded as to appear rather a pardon of guilt than a declara- 

(1) Seetheorigmal letter in Rnshwortli, i. 166. despatches of the dnke of Sessa, Elizabetli had 

(^iFromRoshworlh itisplaia thatUrammond sumcient evidence as far as vegaided Ogilvy. 

vecavedTerhal instructions: that these proposals Neither can there be any doubt respecting the 

were patts of them appears froqa Brookard's mission of Drammond* BdUnnine published the 

charge in Birch» i. 420. letter of James; an4» to excuse the king, Balme- 

(3) Bifcb, ibid. Cecil a priest, and one of the rino his secretary confessed that he had sent it 

Spanish parly, who opposed Ogilvy In Spain, on without the royal warrant. He lost his office ; but 

some cause of discontent went over to I^get and retained an ample fortune and the ^yal favour. 

the politicians, and became a correspondent of That Creighton was also employed on the same 

the earl of Essex. There is reason to believe mission as Drummond, appears from an original 

ihait ke coannwiicated to tiie English govern- letter in the possession of the Rev. G. Oliver, to 

oient the copies of Ogilvy's negotiation in Spain, whose industry and research we owe the '* History 
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A. D. iion of innocence. Elizabeth complained of ftiis conduct as an in- 
ifa^; suit : recrimination followed recrimination ; but it was not for the 
interest of either party to come to an open rupture ; and after mu- 
tual remonstrances the matter was suffered to remain dormant (1). 
The charge, however, sunk deep into the mind of James. He con- 
sidered it as a conyincing proof of the hostility of Cecil ; and pro- 
bably suspected, as the trial of Yalentine was only suspended during 
bis good behaviour (2), that it was but the first step taken to ex- 
clude him from the succession. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

• 

TransaeUons in Ireland— Admimftntion of Perrot— Hia trial and death— RebeOidn of 
Tyrone— His yictory at Blackwater— Essex lord deputy— His disobedience of the 
queen's orders— Conference with Tyrone— Return to England— Imprisonment and 
trial in the star-chamber— His attempt to raise the city— His failure, trial, and con- 
demnation—His death and character--Opposition to monopolies— Victories of Mount- 
joy in Ireland— Submission of Tyrone— Secret understanding between James of 
Scotland and Cecil— Declining health and low spirits of the queen— Her last sieknesa 
and death— Her character. 

In Ireland the lord Grey, by his cruelty and rapacity, had earned 
the hatred of all descriptions of people. He ^as replaced by sir 
John Perrot, supposed to be an illegitimate son of Henry Till. ^ 
a man equally severe, but strictly impartial, who made no distinc- 
tion between the English or the Irishman, but inflicted puni^menl 
on all oflfenders, according to their demerits. During his admiois- 
iiw. tration, the late earl of Desmond wa^ attainted by parliament, and 
the lands comprised within his earldom, amounting to almost 
600,000 acres, were forfeited to the crown. It had long been the 
wish of the queen to colonize Ireland from England. Hitherto she 
had been deterred by consideration of the expense : now, however^ 
Desmond's lands were granted to English seUlers ^ and most of the 
royal favourites obtained ample districts, on the condition that one 
family should be settled on every 240 acres ^ and that no native of 
Irish origin should be admitted among the new colonists. But it 
was difficult both for the crown to enforce, and for the grantees to 
fulfll these conditions. The number of acres planted did not amount 
to one half of the country ; and among the settlers was a consi- 
derable number of the former inhabitants, who, rather than abandon 
the place of their birth, consented to hold of foreigners the lands 
which had descended to them from their progenitors. 



(1) Camden, 781- Rym. xvi. 358. 373 — ^378. Ibid. 357. When James came to the tlinm«, he 

ed his aoci 
Jtcobiy 2. 
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" will do, so long as the king shall give no cause Bales 
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Perrot had reduced Ireland to a state of tranquilliiy hitherto 
unknown in its annals. The indigenous Irish, observing the se^ 
verity with which he punished the injuries inflicted on them by the 
English adventurers, looked up to him as their friend ; but those 
who suffered from his Justice sought to ruin him in the estimation 
of his sovereign. Mis hasty temper occasionally betrayed him into 
unseemly expressions; his words, his actions, and his friendships 
were misinterpreted and misrepresented ; and Elizabeth began to 
doubt his loyalty, and to think him capable of seeking a kingdom 
for himself. Wearied out with insults and opposition he solicited a. d. 
his revocation ; and on hi^ return was admitted into the council in ^'*** 
England. For some years the queen's jealousy seemed to sleep : 
but Perrot had spoken irreverently not only of her, but also of her 
'^dancing" chancellor; the revenge of Hatton awakened her sus- ^^^^ 
picions ; and in 1591 a secret inquiry was made into the conduct of ^^^ 
the late deputy during his authority in Ireland. The men whose ex- 
cesses he had repressed and punished eagerly supplied materials 
for his ruin ; and the unfortunate Perrot was arraigned in West- 
minster hall, on a charge of high treason. The principal witnesses Apr. 17. 
were Williams, formerly his secretary, O'Regan, an Irish priest, 
who having conformed and married, had been employed by him as 
A spy (1), and Walton, a stranger, of disreputable character. As far 
as their evidence went to show, that he had favoured the catholic 
clergy, negotiated with the duke of Parma and the Spaniards, and 
secretly encouraged the Insurrections of the O'Ruarcs and the 
Burkes, it was undeserving of credit : but he could not deny, that 
in moments of irritation, when he found his plans for the meliora- 
tion of Ireland rejected by his enemies in the Irish council, and 
these supported against him by their friends in the English cabinet, 
he had let fall expressions highly disrespectful to the queen and 
her advisers. That he was innocent of treason, there cannot be a jw i6. 
doubt : yet he was found guilty, and two months later received 
judgment of death. His son had married the sister of Essex ; whose 
influence in his favonr was balanced by the powerful combination 
of his enemies. For six'months his fate was kept in suspense ; but 
a broken heari, or a poisonous potion, deprived him of life. He 
died in the Tower ; an instance, says Camden, how diflOicult it is for 
a prince to forgive the wounds inflicted by a slanderous tongue (2). 

Among the native Irish who had distinguished themselves in the 
war against the earl of Desmond, was Hugh the son of the late baron 
of Dungannon. His services had merited the approbation of the ^.n. 
lord Grey, and he had been rewarded by the queen, first with the ^***' 
earldom of Tyrone, and afterwards with all the rights and lands, 

• 

(1) For his services on this trial he received a (2) State Trials, 1316—1334. Camden, 545— 
pensioi^ of 40/. perammm. Camden, 647. Mar- 647. Perrot'* teitamenf is in Heame't Camdm, 
<*»»» 799. 932^937. 
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wUch his gmndfalher Good had formerly posMssed. To Ibis title of 
Eoglish origin be soon added, without her consent, another which 
rendered him far more respectable in the eyes of the natives. On the 
M. D, death of Tirlough Lynnogh, he proclaimed himself the O'Neil, and 
*^^^' was considered by his countrymen as the Irish sovereign of Ulster. 
It would fatigue the reader to listen to the suspicions entertained 
of his fidelity, and his contrary protestations of loyalty ; to examine 
the charges brought against him by the English governors, and 
their acts of violence alleged by him in justification of his conduct ; 
to notice the temporary hostilities, the repeated truces, the illusory 
negotiations, which occupied the time, and perplexed the judg- 
ment, of several succeeding deputies. He required liberty of con- 
science; they replied that such liberty was dishonourable to God : 
he demanded the enjoyment of the rights possessed by his grand- 
father ; they curtailed them to diminish his power and resources. 
The queen, whose attention was absorbed by the transactions on the 
continent, bore with impatience the very mention of Ireland. It 
was a kingdom which brought her nothing but expense and vexa- 
tion (1) ; nor did she blame the O'Neil so much as the interested 
policy of her officers, who (so she suspected) sought to carve out 
fortunes for themselves by driving the natives into rebellion. Hence 
she wished to extricate herself from the contest with Tyrone, pro- 
vided she could do it v^ith honour. She listened to his apologies, 
gave credit to bis protestations, and instead of reinforcing her army, 
ordered her generals to negotiate a peace. If we may believe them, 
it was the object of Tyrone to procrastinate the war, till he could 
receive the succours which he had solicited ft*om the pope and the 
idng of Spain. If we give credit to him, he was sincere but cau- 
tious; he was content to live the subject bf Elizabeth, but would not 
submit to be trampled into the dust by the oppression of her offi- 
A.s. cers. After many alternations of peace and war, of victory and de- 
Aag?u, fBat, a decisive battle was fought near the fort of Blackwater in 
Tyrone. Bagnal, the English commander-in-chief, with 1500 of 
his followers, was slain; the artillery, the ammunition, and the 
fortress itself fell into the hands of the enemy. The O'Neil was cele- 
brated in every district as the saviour of his country ; and the whole 
of the indigenous population with many of the chieftains of English 
origin, rose in arms to assert the national independence C^). 

When the state of Ireland was debated in the council, Essex, by 
his objections to the appointment of every other person, was sup- 
posed to betray his wish to obtain, though he scorned to solicit, the 
office of lord deputy, I$is enemies, eager to remove him from court, 

(l) This was the opiniod of many, ** esteemins ** be master of Uiem, he weld in short space be 

-^ botheCalayes and Ireland rather a burden ana ** master of the sease." Lodge, ii. 231. 

<* a chardge i and therefore do thinke it fit to (2) Cainden, 688. 708. 7IS- 765. 783. Birch, i. 

*' leare ikem bothe, but for this onely resptct; 379. ii> 76< 378. 894. Sydney Papers, i. 351. 

*< that where Ireland hatha Tery good tymbve SfiS* ii. 84- liodge, iii. 86. 
V and conTonient havenSf yf the Spaig oud might 
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sought to gratify his ainUtion ; and Ibe ([ueen was iodiaced, though 
it cost her a loag struggle, to grant all his demands. To the remis- a. i>. 
sion of a debt of 8000/. was added a present of almost thrice that Man 
iiHn ; the army, (o be placed under bis command, was fixed at 
18,000 men, comprising the best levies in the counties, and some 
of the veteran companies in the Netherlands ^ and his commission 
iDvested bim with privileges never enjoyed by his predecessors, the 
power of pardoning all crimes and treasons without exception, and 
of concluding peace, or continuing the war, according to his discre- 
tion (1). Even his instructions were drawn in conformity with his 
own suggestion, that be should in the first place proceed with his 
whole disposable force against Tyrone, and reduce, if it were pos- 
sible, the province of Ulster, the great focus of the rebellion. To 
superficial observers be appeared to have regained his former place 
in the royal favour ; and even the queen at his departure had dis- 
missed him with expressions of kindness. But ber mind was still 
prejudiced against bim ^ some of his ofiicers received orders to 
transmit to her faithful reports of bis conduct ; and his adversaries 
in the council smiled at the alacrity with which he precipitated 
himself into the snare which had been laid for his destruction. His 
first act, after his arrival in Ireland, was in direct contradiction to Apr. n. 
the royal will. Elizabeth had forbidden bim to give the command of 
the cavalry to his friend the earl of Southampton, who, by marrying 
in opposition to ber pleasure, bad incurred her dislike. Essex asked 
if she meant to revoke the powers specified in his commission. The 
queen made no reply ; but the moment she beard that Southampton 
had been named to the office, she ordered him to be removed. 
Essex remonstrated with spirit, and it required a second and more joiy u. 
peremptory letter before he would obey (2). 

But at tUs moment the royal attention was diverted from Ireland 
by the alarm of invasion. In 1698 Philip of Spain had been sue- a.d. 
ceeded on the throne by his son of the same name, but of abilities si^t^iz. 
far inferior to those of his fatber. The ministers of the new king« 
anxious to put an end to hostilities, which had inflicted severe 
wounds on the commerce of their country, and aware of the par- 
simony of the English queen, sought to incline her to peace, by 
driving her into extraordinary expense. She was informed that the 
adelantado had again prepared a formidable armament at Gorunna ; 
next, that he had sailed ; and lastly, that he had crossed the bay of 
Biscay, and had been actually seen near the coast of Bretagne. The 
usual precautions were immediately taken : one army was ordered 
to be raised for the defence of the royal person, and another to op- 
pose the invaders ^ and the earl of Nottingham was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of all the forces (3). Af the same time the queen, Ang. 5. 

(I) Bacon's Works, iii. 127. 129. 142- Sydiicy (21 Birch, ii. 431 . 43S. 
Papers, ii. 140. (3; Camden represent the real object of these 
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appreheDsiye that Essex might return to make a tender of his ser-- 
yices, forbade him to quit his charge in Ireland without a warrant 
under her own hand. Soon, however, ttie alarm subsided. The 
adelantado had indeed sailed, but his fleet divided itself into two 
squadrons ^ the larger proceeded to the Canaries in quest of the 
Hollanders, the other, consisting only of six galleys, directed its 
course towards England, and, to the surprise of the public, passed 
unobserved through the Channel, and anchored safely in the waters 
of Siuys (1). 

Essex had gone to Ireland for the express purpose of marching 
against Tyrone : yet, contrary to (he expectation even of his ene- 
1^599. n^^^' ^c proceeded towards Munster, penetrated as far as Limerick, 
M«y3i. and, taking Cork and Waterford in his way, returned by the coast 
j^ 30. to Dublin. The reduction of two castles, and the feigned submission 
of three native chieftains, formed the sum of his exploits ; and, if 
he magnified the importance of these advantages in his despatches, 
he was at the same time compelled to own that three months of the 
summer season had been consumed, and that his army had dwindled 
away by desertion, disease, and the casualties of war (2). But the 
queen would listen to no apology : his demand of reinforcements 
only inflamed her anger, and he received a peremptory order to 
Aug. 34. undertake the promised expedition. About the end of August, with 
only three thousand men, a force inadequate to its object, he met 
Sept. 8. Tyrone on the banks of the Brenny. Instead of fighting, the two 
chieftains conversed together in private : the next day a more pub- 
lic conference was held ; and an armistice was concluded, to be 
renewed every six weeks during the winter, on condition that the 
lord deputy should transmit to the queen the several demands of 
the O'Neii. Of these the most important were, that the catholic 
worship, should be tolerated ^ that the chief governor should be an 
earl with the title of viceroy ^ that the principal officers of state and 
the judges should be natives ; that the O'Neil, O'Donnel, Desmond, 
and their associates, should enjoy the lands possessed by (heir an- 
cestors for the last two hundred years *, and that one half of the army 
in Ireland should consist of natives (3). 

This terminalion of the campaign, so contrary to his promises, 
. compleled the ruin of the earl in the mind of his sovereignr If the 
disappointment of her hopes revived her resentment, her ignorance 
of what had passed between him and Tyrone in their private inter- 
view provoked a suspicion of his loyalty. He might perhaps seek 

J»repaniti<m8 to bare been to pTerent the eari (2) Tbe jooraal of this expedition is inKrcb, 

rom bringing over the Irish army to England, ii. 388, and Nugc Ant. 268. His excuse was,, 

for the purpose of driving his enemies from court that it would be dangerous to march into Olster- 

(Camden, T97) : but.it i» plain, from Winwood's before there was a certainty of fine weather, in 

Memorials, that the alarm actuallv existed. See the month of June. Winwood, i. 40. 

"Wmwood, 88. 91, 92 95. Also the Sydney Pa- (8) Winwood, 118. 137. Nugw Ant. 298. 301* 

pers,ii. 112, 113. 302.' 
(1) Wmwood, 103. Camden, 802. 
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only to perpetuate his command by protracting the war ; but it was 
also possible that his ambition might aspire to obtain the crown of 
Ireland, through the aid of the O'Neil (1). Essex, however, did not 
aUow her time to brood over these thoughts. To her astonishment, sept. 2», 
on the morning of Michaelmas-eve, just after she had risen, bat 
before she was dressed, the door of her bed-chamber opened, and 
she beheld Essex himself on his knees at her feet. He begged of 
her to pardon the intrusion, to attribute it to zeal for her service, 
which had brought him from Ireland to lay before her the true state 
of that kingdom. Elizabeth knew not whether to be angry or pleased. 
She gave him her hand to kiss, and he retired with a cheerful 
countenance, observing to his friends that, though he had met with 
many storms abroad, he had found a perfect calm at home. About 
noon he was admitted to an audience, and indulged in the same 
delusion : but in the evening the tempest burst upon his head. He 
was ordered lo consider himself a prisoner in his room, and within 
a few days was delivered to the lord-keeper, to be kept in free 
custody under his charge (2). 

The sudden return of Essex had been occasioned by an angry 
letter from the queen, which he attributed to the envious suggestions 
of his rivals. His first plan was to embark a body of 2000 cavalry, 
to land on the coast of Wales, to hasten to London, and to drive his 
political antagonists from the court. But he abandoned this dan- 
gerous expedient by the persuasion of his friend the earl of South- 
ampton, andof Christopher Blount, formerly the supposed paramour, 
now the hhsband, of his mother ; and consented, in imitation of the 
late earl of Leicester, to endeavour, by his unexpected appearance 
at court, to disconcert the intrigues of his enemies (3). But Eliza- 
beth did not allow the same artifice to succeed a second time. Her 
obstinacy had grown with her age ; and an opinion prevailed that 
her passion was kept alive by the representations of sir Robert Cecil, 
the carl of Nottingham, the lord Cobham, sir Walter Raleigh, and 
their associates (4). She vented it on all who had accompanied the 
earl. ^^ When I came into her presence,'' says sir John Harrington, 
^- she chafed much, walked fastly to and fro, looked with discom- 
. ^^ posure in her visage, and, I remember, catched at my girdle, 
^^ when I kneeled to her, and swore, ^By G — d's Son I am no 
^^ ^ queen. That man is above me. Who gave him command to 
^^ ^come here so soon? I did send him on other business.' She 



11 



^l)BftcoD, ill. 145» 146> nnder the ere of a keeper, appointed by the 

[2) Winwood, U8- Sydney Papers, ii. 127— coancil, or by the person to whose costody he 

180> I3l. Camden, 796. Bacon, iii. 121. A pri ■ had been committed, 

aoner was said to be in free cu8y>dywhen he was (3^ State Trials, 1415. 

permitted to remain in a private hoose, under (4) Camden, 799, 800. Whyte, in his letters, 

the charge of a person who was responsible for on two or three occasions, represents Cecil as 

his appearance. The de«^ree of indulgence in favourable (Sydn^ Pap. 204. 2l3.). Yet he 

these cases was regulated by the council : but, owns that Cecil refused to be recoaciled, thouch 

whether he were confined to his chamber, or had he promised to show no malice ( ibid. 136* ) : 

the liberty of the whole house, or were permitted and Essex repeatedly numbers him waong his 

to take the air to a certain distance, he was always enemies. Camd. 832. 837, 838* 852. 
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^^ bid me go borne. I did not stay to be bidden twice. If all the 
'^ Irish rebels had been at my heels, I shottid not hate made better 
'' speed (1)." 

But without (be precincts of the court the public voice fearlessly 
declared itself in his favour. Men openly pitied his misfortune^ 
and condemned the blind severity of the queen ; his vindication was 
published in sermons from the pulpit, and in pamphlets from the 
press ^ several ministers had the boldness to pray for him by name 
in their churches ; and even within the palace libels on his supposed 
enemies were found scattered on the floors, and affixed to the walls. 
Alarmed by these indications of the public feeling, the earl of No^ 
tingham and sir Robert €ecil assumed to themselves the merit of 
mitigating the royal displeasure. But the anger of Elisabeth was 
inexorable ; and her desire of vengeance was sharpened by every 
interposition in his favour (2). If she condescended to say that she 
sought ^^ his amendment and not his destruction,^' it was not till 
she had consulted the Judges, and had learned, to her disappoint- 
ment, that he could not be charged with high treason. Still the 
solicitations of his friends were rejected ^ his offers of submission 
were requited with expressions of contempt ; nor could his rela-- 
lions, not even his countess, obtain access to his prison. Anxiety 
of mind produced indisposition of body : but experience had taught 
the queen that such ailments were generally feigned, and she at 
Dec. 12. first refused to allow her physician to see the patient. When, how- 
ever, she was assured that there was little probability of his life, 
she began to relent i she even sent him a mess of broth from her 
own hand ; and added, with tears in her eyes, that she would haye 
visited him herself, if it had not been inconsistent with her honour. 
The earl, like Wolsey, was recalled to life by the hope of repos- 
sessing the royal favour ^ and the queen, like her fether, relapsed 
into her former antipathy in proportion as the sick man recovered (3). 
In this manner the fate of Essex occupied for several months the 
lattention of the court. Elizabeth revolved in her mind a variety of 
plans : each was successively approved and rejected ; and the earl, 
Jlbough he obtained permission to be confined in his own house, 
^aw no prospect of a favourable result. At last the rashness of his 
jsister, the lady Rich, who had circulated copies of a letter written 



(1) Nags AntiqiuE, 354. Harrington had re- whether the offence of Hayward did not amoont 
wceived a hint to keep a journal of the proceed- to high treason ? Afterwards she persnaded h«r- 
ings in Ireland. The qneen now demanded to self that Hayward was only the pobUsher, and 
see it. After she had heard it read, *' she swore wished him to be racked that he might disooirer 
** by G-<Ki's Son we were all idle knaves, and the real author. ** May/' madam, said Bn eo a , 
** the lord deputy worse, for wasting our time ** he is a doctor. Nerer radt his person, bat rack 
■" and her commands in such wise as my joomal " his style. Let him have pen, ink, and paper, 
** doth write of." Ibid. <* and belp of bo«^, and continua tikB story wbere 

(2) At this time Hayward, a ciTilian, pablidi> ** it breaketh o£F, and I will undertake, by collate 
ed his history of the deposition of Ridiard II., **ingthe styles^ to radge whether be be tibe 
and dedicated it to Essex, with expressions of '' aurator or not." Cabala, 81 • 

high «st«em for Mr character. The queen ordered (3) Sydney Pap. if. 146— fS9. 
bim to be imprisoned, and ia<]uiKd of Baoon, 
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by her to ttie queen (1), provoked Elfaabelh, in her own vindica- 
tion, to bring him to a private trial before a court of eighteen 
commissioners, emlpowered to pass " censure," but not judgment * » 
on the prisoner. In presence of this singular and unconstitutional jTi 
tribunal, composed of men, his polilicai rivals and enemies Essex 
appeared on his knees, with his papers in his hat lying 'before 
bim on the floor. The proceedings lasted eleven hours. After a 
considerable time permission was granted to him, at the suggestion 
of the archbishop, to rise and stand ; later in the day he was 
suffered to support himself by leaning against a cupboard • and 
towards the conclusion he was indulged with a seat without a 
back. The crown lawyers, Yelverton, Coke, Flemming, and the 
man that owed his own preferment to the friendship of Essex, Fran* 
cis Bacon, exerted all their powers of rhetoric in exaggeration of 
bis offence. He had neglected to prosecute the war against Tyrone 
had submitted to a disgraceful interview and treaty with that rebel' 
and had returned to England in defiance of the royal prohibition! 
Once only did the earl lose the command of his temper, when he 
repelled with biUer scorn the imputation of treason thrown out 
by sir Edward Coke : to the other charges he replied by pleading 
guilty, bat contending that they were errors of the head, not of the 
heart. Each commissioner severally pronounced his own individual 
" censure," or opinion respecting the guilt of the prisoner, and 
the punishment which he deserved : the queen received their re- 
port, and it was resolved tiiat Essex should be sequestered from 
the exercise of every office which he held by patent, and should 
remain a prisoner at the royal pleasure (2). Elizabeth's anger was 
now mollified : she persuaded herself that she had not only broken 
the proud spirit of her fallen favourite, but had convinced the 
world, by the censure of the court, that she had not punished 
him beyond his deserts. Yet, as often as she was solicited to show 
him favour, something infallibly happened to revive her displeasure 
unpleasant intelligence from Ireland, or the pretensions of the 
knights whom he had made during the campaign, or, as was be^ 
lieved, the secret misrepresentations of the courtiers, who gave 
themselves out to the public as his friends. With respect to the 
eari himself, he devoted his time to exercises of religion, declaring 
that the tears of his repentance had quenched the fire of his ambi- 
tion, that he had made an eternal divorce from the world, and 
that, if he still desired the royal favour, it was not for any earthly 

(I) Her letter began thus ; « Early did I Impe passages skow what kind of flattery was believed 
tl»is morqing to have bad mine eyes blessed tVhave the most influence with Ae ™^^S 

W *^T 'HV'^^' *^"'^*y'': -"^^-d-^ith cdestialbeantyhadtb^'^InedtL2SXat;U 

these words : « let jour majesty's divine power '• the world " ^daring no less a spa^Zn sTxtT 

J« «o ""ore eclypsed than your beauty, which seven years. * ^ *^^ 

hath sbincd tWugbout all the world; and (2) Moryson's Itinerary, part ii as ja Svd 

imitate the Deity, not destroying tlmse that ney Pap. iUlif^ £J^^ iis MO ^' 

« trust in your mercy." Birch, ii. 443. These i^nwxen, 828--830. 
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objecl, bat merely that he miglit quit this life in peace with one 
whom he revered as the image of the Almighty. Elizabeth began 

jnij 3. to look with an eye of comf>assion on the repentant sinner : she 

Aiig.9e. ordered his keeper to be removed ; a month later, she granted him 
permission to leave his house at his pleasure ^ but when he soli- 
cited the favour of being admitted once only to her presence, a 
scornful refhsal was returned, with an admonition that he was not 
yet free from her ^Mndignatioe," but must consider himself a 
prisoner under the charge of his own discretion (1). 

The submission and contrition so recently manifested by Essex 
were, however, but a mask, under which he covered the turbulent 
workings of his passions (2). On his commitment, his friends, par- 
ticularly the earl of Southampton and the lord Mountjoy, appre- 
hensive for his life, bad earnestly laboured lo effect his escape. 
Southampton even offered to be the companion of his flight, and the 
partaker of his fortunes in a foreign realm. But Essex resolutely 
replied that he would never condescend to live in exile ; he would 
either recover his former greatness, or perish in the attempt (3). 

Of the different projects which had offered themselves to his 
mind, the most flattering, both to his pride and resentment, was 
that from which he had been dissuaded in Ireland, the forcible 
seizure of the royal person, and the banishment of his enemies from 
the council. With this view he now solicited the co-operation of 
the king of Scots, and of Mountjoy, who had reluctantly accepted 
the dangerous office of deputy in Ireland. If that nobleman gave, 
he soon recalled, his assent. He was willing to risk his life to save 
that of his friend ; but the necessity had ceased ; and, since his trial, 
Essex was no longer in danger of dying by tlie axe of the execu* 

s^-29, tioner (4). The earl bore the disappointment with patience : but at 
Michaelmas bis monopoly of sweet wines expired, and his petition 
for a renewal of the lease was eluded by the queen, who replied that 
she would first inquire into its annual value-, that, when horses 
became unmanageable, it was usual to tame their spirit by stinting 

Nor. 3. them in the quantity of their food. He petitioned a second time; 

Not. 17. and she appointed a commission to conduct the monopoly for her 
own benefit. He waited till the 17th of November, the anniversary 
of her coronation, when the courtiers were accustomed to crowd to 

(1) B«con» iii. 153. State Trials, 1419. Win- *' and leare his presence. Thank heavan 1 I am 
wood, 250. 254. Sidney Pap. 206—216. It was *' safe at home, and if I go in suche troables 
probably about this time thai Raleigh ( Mardin, *' agalne, I deserve the gallowes for a meddlynge 
812) wrote to sir Robert Cecil, advising him " foole. His speeches of the qaeene becomethe 
** not to relent towards the tyrant." The contents ** no man who bath mens sana in eorpore sano. He 
of the letter show that the date of 1601 on the ** hathe ill adrysers, and mnche evyll hathe 
back is a mistake. " sprange from thys source. The Qaeene well 

(2) " My lord of Essex shyf lethe from sorrowe " knoweth not how to yield, and the man's soalc 
*< and repentance to rage and rebellion so sud- *' seemeth tossede to and fro, like the waves of » 
** denlie, as well provethe him devoide of goode " troabled sea." Barington, Naga: Antiqnac, i. 
** reason as righte mynde. In my laste discourse, 17*0. 

'* he uttered strange wordes boideringe on suche (S) Birch, ii. 47o. 
" strange desygns, that made me hasten forthe (4) Ibid. 471. * 
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lier leiwe, to offer presento and addraises. On tlMl day she ree^ved 
fromEsiex an tuunide and^loqueot letter, well calculaled torekiodle 
ber affeetioo, U a mgle spark were yet aliye in her breast. This, la 
the ^pwneok of his fortane, was the last plank to whi<^ he cliing. 
tt failed him, Ihe letter realigned unootieed vand the mforlunate 
earl abandoned himself to the suggestions of despair<l). 

Hitherto he had iivied in privacy and solihide : now the doors of 
EsssK house were thrown open to every ooner : his former depen- 
danls were summoned from the connlry ; and Iheir number was 
mcroited by the acoesaioB of bold and needy adventurers. At the 
same lime lie invited the most zealons among the puritan preachers, 
whose dail|r sermons- drew :crowds of faoaties around him ; and he 
proposed, to certain theologians, the^pieskion, whether itwere not 
lawful, in the .case of raai^administfaUon, io coa^pel a sovereign to 
govern accoiding to law (2). As another resource, by a trasty mes- 
•seoger he sent professions of his altaehment to liie king of Scottand, 
jutfaraiing him that the earl of Nottingham, €ecil, Raleigh, and 
-Gafehaiii, the &clion which mlod aft court, weiie leagued 4o place the 
Spanish infanta on the throne at the death of Hie cpieen ^ advised 
Mn to reqiune the immediate recognition of his right to the succes- 
sion ; and promised on the arrival of Uie ambassadors to. risk bis life 
and Ibrtane in defence of the house of Stuart, fames, who had long 
4i8*riisted the intentions of the secretary, received the offer with 
pieasnre, and resolved to despatch two envoys to England, osten- 
sibly on a ndssion to the English queen, biitin reality to assure the 
eaii jQf his approlMtion and s«H)port (8). 

To elude suspi^on, the principal of the eiHispiraiors were ac- 
cualoffled Io assemble at Brury hous«, the residence of the earl of 
Sotttfaampton. Thence they communicated by writing with Essex, 
and idiscossed the several plans which he suggested. That which 
appeared least objectionable was, that Ihey should proceed in force 
to the palace, .that sir Oluristopher Blounit with his party should take 
possession of the gale, air John Davis of the great chamber, and leoV. 
sir Charles Davers of the guard ^ and .that the earl, with certain ^''^' ^' 
ncMemea, should thitow himself on his knees before the queen, and 
ffofuse to rise tiU she had granted his petition. Nothing, howev^, 
was 'finally 4elenniined ^ and, while he waited with impatience for 
lhet»»wer of the king (xf ificots, he was precipitated intoanew course 
^y llie vigilance <of the ministers, whose suspicions had been excited 
by JUne concourse of people at Essex house, and whose fears were 
now confirmed by a secret communication from sir Henry Neville. 

ft) Winiraod, i. 271- Birch, ii. 462. " and others, witb many captaiues and caTaliera, 

(3) ** The Earte of Essex is now altogeather at ** and the whole pack of Puritanes, insomuch as 

** his howse near iemple barr in no faTonr as *' now it is thought bothe the Qaeene and Mr. 

*< yet with her Majestie bat growing againe to " secretary stand in some awe of hym,.and would 

** wonted popularyty, by beying often visited *' make hym surer if they durst." Private letter, 

** by many of the nobility, as therles of Wor- Jan. 13- 

** cester, Southampton, Sussex, Rutland, Bedford (3) Birch, ii. 508. 509- 

V. 21 
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Feb. T. To secratary Herbert, who brought the earl an order lo appear before 
the couDcil, he replied thai he was too unwell to leave his apartmenl : 
ia a few minutes he received a note from an unknown writer, 
warning him to provide without delay for his own safely ; and this 
was followed by intelligence that the guards had been doubled at the 
palace and in lis neighbourhood. His only hope of success depended 
on expedition. During the night he despatched messengers to as- 
semble his friends : on their arrival in the morning, he informed 
them that a plot was laid for his life, and requested their con^iany, 
while he proceeded to the queen, and solicited her protection against 
tlie malice of. his enemies. It was Sunday : at ten in the forenoon 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and companies, would assemble at St. 
Paul's Gross ; and he had determined to join them at the conclusion 
of the sermon, and to call on them to follow him to the palace. To 
a cool observer the experiment must have appeared hazardous and 
unc<»'tain : but he was buoyed up with tkie belief of his own popu- 
iarity , and the knowledge that a few years before the duke of Guise, 
in similar circumstances, had, with the aid of the Parisians, suc- 
cessfully braved the authority of his sovereign. 

From the execution of this project he was diverted by an un- 
expected arrival. A little bdore ten he was told that Egerton, the 
lord keeper, the eart of Worcester, KnoUys, the comptroller of the 
household, and the lord chief justice, stood at the gate, demanding 
admission. He gave orders that they should be introduced through 
the wicket, but that all their attendants, with the exception of the 
purse-bearer, should be excluded. Egerton demanded the cause of 
this tumultuary meeting ; to whom Essex, raising his voice, replied, 
^' There is a plot laid for my life : letters have been counterfeited 
^Mn my name; and assassins have been appointed to munfer me in 
^' bed. We are met to defend our lives ; since my enemies cannot 
'^ be satisfied unless they suck my blood.'' ^' If such be the case," 
said Popham, '^ let it be proved : we will relate it fairly ; and the 
'^ queen will do impartial justice." After the mention of impartial 
justice, the earl of Southampton complained of the assault made 
upon him by the lord Grey ; but was told that the guilty party had 
offered imprisonment for the offence (1). Egerton desired Essex to 
explain his grievances in private : when several voices exclaimed, 
'' They abuse you, my lord, they are undoing you. You lose your 
^^ time." Egerton, turning round and putting on his cap, com- 
manded in the queen's name every man to lay aside his arms and lo 

(l) In Ireland, Sonthamptou bad pat Grey ** drew in tbe strtnd appon Ihe earle, wbo was 

under arrest for one night, because lie bad charged *' on horseback with a footeboy only by hym : 

the enemy without orders. This had occasioned ** his boy lost his hand, jiml therle defended Ikyai 

several challenges, which had been defeated by « selfe till clnbbes came to sacco«r kym ; for 

the queen's vigilance. « Notwithstanding that ** this fact, the lo. Grey is committed priaoner to 

" they ar commanded uppon theire allegiance *< the ileete, and the said Earle of Southamiilnn 

" not to medle with ech other, yet the last •' much commended." Jan. 13. See also Wiu- 

" weehe the lo. Grey, with many of his followers, wood, i. 47. 292. 
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depart. But Essex immediately entered (he lipase; the lords, fol- 
lowed ; aod the crowd shouted, " Kill them, keep them for pledges, 
" throw the greal seal out of the window/' Having passed through 
two rooms, guarded by musketeers, they wore introduced into a 
back parlour ; when the earl, desiring them to have patience for 
half an hour, ordered the door to be bolted, and intrusted his pri- 
soners to the care of sir John Davis, sirGilly Merrick, Francis 
Tresham, and Owen Salisbury. 

Returning into the court, Essex drew his sword, rushed into the 
street, and was followed by the earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
the lords Sandys and Mounteagle, and about eighty knights and 
gentlemen ; to whom were afterwards added, through friendship or 
fear, the earl of Bedford, the lord Cromwell, and about two hundred 
others. At Ludgate he prevailed on the guard to let him pass, pro- 
testing that his object was to save his life from the violeace of lord 
Gobham, sir Waller Raleigh, and their accomplices. But he found 
the streets empty : there was no meeting at St. Paul's Cross ; and 
the citizens, in consequence of orders from the lord mayor, remained 
quiet within their houses. The earl proceeded, shouting, " For the 
" queen, my mistress! " till he arrived at the residence of Smith, 
one of the sheriffs, and, as he believed, his devoted partisan. But 
Smith was not to be found : his absence convinced the unfortunate 
nobleman of the failure of his plan ^ and, unable to conceal his 
agitation, he retired to a private room, to compose his spirits. 

At court the earl possessed so many friends, that the ministers 
knew not whom to trust. By their orders the guards were mustered ^ 
the gates of the palace were closed and fortified ^.and every passage 
in the neighbourhood was obstructed with chains and carriages. 
The queen alone had the boldness to talk of going in search of the 
insurgents. Not one of them would dare to meet a single glance of 
her eye ; they would flee at the very notice of her approach. About 
two in the afternoon lord Burghley with a herald, and the earl of 
Cumberland with sir Thomas Gerard, ventured to enter tfaecity in 
different quarters, and proclaimed Essex a traitor, offering a reward 
of 1000/. for his apprehension, and a full pardon to such of his as- 
sociates as should immediately return to their duly. The earl had 
by Ihis time left the house of sheriff Smith, with blasted hopes and 
diminished numbers. Lord Burghley retreated before him : but he 
was repulsed by the guard at Ludge|te, and, returning to Queenhithe, 
proceeded by water, with fifty companions, to Essex house. Here 
his disappointment was converted into despair. The imprisoned 
lords, whom he had considered as hostages for his own safety, were 
gone. They had been liberated by the command of his confidant 
sir Ferdinando Gorges, who sought by this service to purchase his 
own pardon. As a last resource hiB began io fortify the house : in a 
few ihinutcs it was surrounded by the royalists under the lord 
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admiral. A parley msued between sir lt<d)ei1 Sy dMf In the garden, 
and Essex and Soufhampton on (he roof. The demands of the earls 
tret« refused : but a respite of two hours was granted, lliat the ladies 
anM their fsmale attendants might retire ; and about six, when the 
bettering train had arrfited from this Tower, the smnmons was re- 
peated. LoiHl Sandys proposed a desperate saRy : Ifaey migfit either 
cut their way through the enemy, or die, as brave men ought to 
die, with their swords in their hands. BntE^sex, who still cherished 
a hope of Hfs, consented to surrender on the promise of a fair trial. 
ThatTifght the chief of the prisoners were lodged in Lambeth palace :' 
the next morning they were conveyed to the Tower (1). 

Feb. 12. ''^^ preceding evening Thomas Lee, a soldier of fortune, had 
offered his services to sir Robert Cecil : Ibur days later he was beard 
to say that, ff the friends of £sscx meant to save him firom the block, 
they shouM petition for his pardon in a body, and refuse to depart 
tm it had been granted. Sir Robert Cross communicated this remarlc 
to the secretary : orders were issued for the appre4ienstoti of Lee ^ 
and the porsnivants discovered him the same evening. In the crowd 
at the door of the presence chamber, during the qneen^ supper. 

Feb. 13. In the morning he was arraigned on a charge of intending to 
murder the ^vereign, and fhe next day suV^ed the death of a 

Feb. 14. traitor. No man, who wiH read the report of his trial, can entertain 
adoubtof his innocence. But his conviction produced this effect; 
it persuaded the tjteen that her safety was incompatible with the 
!!feofEssex(2). 

Feb. 19. In a few days (he two earls Were arraigned before the lord 
Buckhnrst, as lord-steward, and twenty-five other peers. Essex, 
looking round from the bar, said that tre saw among the lords 
several who were known to be his personal enemies. These he 
should challenge ; it was the privilege of the lowei^ object in the 
land -, it could not be refused to one belonging to the first order in 
^e state. The judges were consulted, who replied that the latr had 
drawn a broad distinction between peers and jurors. The Tcvtnet 
gave their verdict on their honour ; and, as they contd notlyeswom, 
so neither could they be challenged (3). 

The indictment charged the prisoners with having itnaghaed the 
deposition and the death of the queen. It was supported with greirt 
vehemence by the crown lawyers, Yeiyerton, Cote, and Bacon, 

(1) See Camden, 845- The State Trials, 13S3— tioned at his trial. Harl. MS. 6854, and life of 
f S50. 1410— 1451> «Dd note (BE). sir R. Cedl. 60. 

(2) It is Dublished in Howell's SUte Trials, i. (3) Camden, 848. The peers were the earb tf 
1403. Camden's obsiervation is, pro tempomm Oxford, Nottingham, Shrewslnuy, Derby, Wa^ 
nrtioae aalutaris hxc visa est sereritas, p. B47. eester, Gtunberiand, Sussex, Hertford, and Lia- 
On the dav of Lee's arraignment sir Robert Cecil coin : the viscount Bindon ; the lords Bonsdon. 
is said to have made a speech in the star-cham- Delawoie, Morley, Cobham, Stafibrd, Grey, 
ber, Ihe violenee of which may be perhaps «x> Lomley, Windsor, Rich, Datcj^ Chandoe, St. 
cosed on acetmnt of the excitement raised so John'of Bletso, Barghl«y, Compton, and Howaid 
lately by the attempt of Essex : bat which char^ of Waldea. 

ges the earl witih treasons not afterwards men- 
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wbo drew (heir argameats firom the open and acknowledged facis 
that Essex and Southamptoa had imprisoned the four counsellors, 
had entered the city4n arms, had called on the inhabitants to ri^e, 
had refused to disperse at the royal command, intimated by a herald 
at arms, had assaulted the military force posted at Ludgale, and 
had fortifled and kept Essex house against the army under the 
command of the earl of Nottingham. Essex replied that he did not 
speak to preserve his life — ^il was not worth the preserving - but he 
stood there to preserve his honour. He had never entertained a 
thought of injuring the queen *, nor were the acts assigned any proof 
of such an intention. If he had taken up arms, and had invoked the 
aid of ttie citizens, he could justly plead that it was done through 
necessity. The lordCobham and sir Waller Raleigh sought to take 
his life \ that the queen's authority afforded little protection, had 
been shown by the late atrocious assault committed in the open 
street by the lord Grey on the earl of Southampton *, and in such 
circumstances he oould conceife no other means of safety than to 
repel force by the employment of force. 

In refutation of this plea it was urged that at Drury house the 
conspirators had proposed to seize the person of the queen, and to 
compel her to govern according to the pleasure of Essex ; that the 
irruption into the city was the result of that project ; and that this 
fact would be proved to the satisfaction of every impartial man, by 
the evidence of some, and the confessions of others, among the 
conspirators. 

At the mention of Drury house the earl betrayed symptoms of 
agitation. He had carefully destroyed every suspicious paper, and 
rested with entire confidence on the secrecy of bis associates. 
However, he soon recovered himself; and, when sir Ferdinando 
Gorges appeared as a witness, examined him sharply, extorted from 
him an acknowledgment that no injury was intended to the queen, 
and inferred from his manner and hesitation that he had been tam^ 
pered with in the Tower, and was therefore unworthy of credit. In 
conclusion he observed that, whether the consultations at Drury 
house were criminal or not, was a question which did not concern 
him : they were held by other persons ^ he had never been present. 

Southampton adopted a different line of defence. He maintained 
that, though many projects had been mentioned in these meetings, 
nothing bad been concluded ; that to consult was not to determine; 
that there was no connexion between the meetings in question and 
the attempt to raise the city ; that the latter arose entirely from 
occurrences which could not have been foreseen, from the informa- 
tion of immediate danger to the life of Essex, and the unexpected 
arrival of the four counsellors (1). 

(1) Camd«D, 849—851- SUte Triab, 1333—1350. 
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As Ihe Irial proceeded the earl was reproached with having said 
that the kingdom was bought andsotd. He vindicated the expression 
on the ground that sir Robert Cecil, who riled as if he were the 
sovereign, had maintained that the rightotthe infanta of Spain was 
equal to that of any other among the competitors. Cecil, who was 
present, but unseen, instantly started from a private box, and, hav- 
ing obtained permission to speak, insisted that the earl should 
either name the person from whom he received the information, 
or be content to have his assertion accounted a calumny. Essex 
refused; but in his anxiety to repel the charge of falsehood, re- 
marked that his feliow-prisoner had heard it as well as himself. 
The secretary, turning to Southampton, conjured him by their 
former friendship, and as he was a christian man, to name the 
informer. In this trying moment Southampton appealed to the 
court, whether it were consistent with reason or with honour (hat 
he should betray the secret. All replied in the affirmative, and he 
named sir Robert Knollys, comptroller of the household, and ancle 
to Essex (1). 

While a seijeant at arms was despatched for Knollys, sir Edward 
Coke arose, and accused Essex of hypocrisy and irreligion, because, 
while he pretended to b6 a protestant, he had promised toleration to 
Blount, hisfather-in-fow, a known catholic. The earl replied that the 
charge was false*, that he had always lived, and should die, a protes- 
tant; that he had never made any promise of toleration to Blount; 
but that he did not consider it an essential part of the reformed 
worship'to put catholics to death on account of their religion (2). 
' When Knollys arrived he gave a new but unsatisfactory version 
of his conversation with the two earls. If we may believe him, 
what he had heard fVom Cecil, and had repeated to his nephew, 
was not that the claim of the infanta had been maintained by Cecil, 
but by Doleman, who had dedicated his book to Essex. The earl 
shortly replied that he had understood him in a very different sense. 
^^Your misunderstanding arose,'^ exclaimed the secretary, ^^from 
"your opposition to peace. It was your ambition that every nnili- 
" tary man should look up to you as his patron, and hence you 
"sought to represent me and the counsellors, who wished toputan 
" end to the war, as the pensioners of Spain (3).*' 

To certain questions put by the lords, Ihe judges replied, that it 
was rebellion in a subject to attempt to raise a force which the 

(1) CamdMi.8S4. The French ambassador, who ■ tear cooacience, et que leva rojne." WSawood. 

was present says that the reply of Essex '< Pic- i. 299. T?iis letter soon became public, and, to 

qna si fort-l» secretaire (poar en estre paraven* appease the secretary, was disavowed by the am- 

tare qnelque chose) qn'il se prit k crier toat bassador. 

haulty qu'il ne feroit jamais service k sa majesty, (2) It is singular that the editors in the fint 

si on ne lui ostoit la teste commc k un traistre." edition substituted the milder expression, cnicia- 

He adds, ** il n'avoit pas onbli^ ce jour la petite rentur, for that in the original, mortc afiiccrcn- 

boitc : car en ma vie je ne le veis plus beau " — tur Heame's Camden, 855. 

and, a littte later, that the peers " k leur conte- (3) Winwood, i. 300. Camden. 854. 
iianee redoubtoyent plus ce petit honune) que 
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sovereign could not resist ; and that in every rebellion the law 
supposed a design against the crown and life of the sovereign, 
because it became the interest of a saccesstal rebel that the sovereign 
should not reign nor live to punish the rebellion. After an hour's 
deliberation the peers pronounced both the tHisoners guilty. Essex 
Observed that, as he should not solicit, so neither should he refuse 
mercy ; that, though the lords had found him guilty according to 
the letter of the law, he believed that they had acquitted him in 
their own consciences ; and that he hoped they would intercede for 
the life of his fellow-prisoner, who had offended more through 
affection for him than through any other motive. Southampton 
followed. His only object had been to ch\a\n redress for his friend, 
whom he believed to have been treated harshly. The law might 
suppose in him the intention of deposing and killing the queen, but 
he knew that no such thought had ever suggested itself to his mind. 
His crime was a crime of ignorance. Yet he submitted to his fate, 
and threw himself on the mercy of the queen. He had spent the 
best part of his patrimony and endangered his life in her service ; 
and. if, in pity of his ignorance, she were pleased to make him the 
object of mercy, he should receive the favour with hun^ility and 
gratitude. 

. The lord steward pronounced Judgment : the edge of the axe was 
turned towards the prisoners *, and Essex observed, as he left4he bar, 
that his body might have rendered belter service to his sovereign v 
but it would be as she pleased : if his de^fth proved an advantage 
to her, it was well. He begged that Ashton, his favourite minister, 
might attend him ; made an apology to the councillors whom he 
had confined ; and asked pardon of the lords Morley and Delaware, 
whose sons, though entirely ignorant of the plot, had been drawn 
by him into the same danger with himself (1). 

Essex was followed to the Tower by Dove, dean of Norwich, 
who exhorted him to make his peace with the Almighty by the con- 
fession of his treason. The earl replied, that in what he had done 
he had committed no offence against God. He attempted to Justify 
his refusal to appear before the council by the example of David, 
who had disobeyed the summons from Saul ; and contended that 
his office of earl marshal au^orized him to reform the abuses in 
the government. To Dove succeeded Ashton, who, it was believed, 
had previously Veceived his lesson itom the secretary. This perfi- 
dious divine assumed a bolder and harsher tone. He rejected the 
earFs protestations of innocence as the sinful evasions of a guilty 
conscience -, and threatened him with4he vengeance of an omniscient 
Judge unless he should make a full and sincere confession . Whether 
it was through the fear of death, or the menaces of the preacher, 

(1) Camden, 855—857. Stote Trials^ 1350>-1358< 
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Feb. 22 ihe spirit of Eisex ww at last subdued. B^ smil for the lord keeper, 
tibe treasurer, the admiral, and the secveCary, soicited their for- 
9if enesB, and made aft aift|rte aiFOwal of erery amMtioua aud uidawful 
project which had entered his mind ^ betrayed the seerets of tlie 
men whom he had seduced to aid him with their counsel tod exer- 
tions 'i and disclosed the (^Jecl of the negotiation between htmaelf 
and the king of Scots. His confession filled four sheets of paper : 
but its accuracy has been doubted ; and his associates com|^ined 
that he had loaded both himself and them with crimes of wtdch 
neither he nor they were guilty (1). 

The eyes of the puUic were now fixed on Elizabeth. Some 
persons maintained that she had not the heart to put her fhiFourite 
to death*- her affection would infsllibly master her resenlnaent ; 
others, that she dared not^^revenge might urge him on the setf 4^d 
to reyeal secrets disreputable to a maiden queen (2). Bat his 
enemies were industrious ^ and, while they affected to remon 
neutral, clandestinely employed the sertices of certain females, 
whose credulity had been formerly decmved by the emfl, and 
whose revenge was gratified by keeping aliye (he irritation of 
their mistress. From them Elizabeth heard tales of his profligacy, 
his arrogance, and his ingratitude to his benefactress, whom he 
had pronounced ^' an old woman, as crooked in mind as she 
^' was ip body (3)." This insult to her ''diyine beauty" sank 
deeply into her breast, and, Jointly with his obstinacy in refuaiag 
to sue for mercy^ steeled her against the apologies, the solici- 
tations, and the tears of his friends. She signed the fatal warrant; 
but, with her usual indecision, first sent her kinsman, Edward 
Garey, to forbid, and then the lord Darcy, to hasten, its exe-* 
cution (4). 

iTeb. 35. About eight in the morning Essex was led to the scaffcdd, which 
had been erected within the court of the Tower. He was at- 
tended by three diylnes, whose words, to use his own expression, 
had ploughed up his heart. Neyer did a prisoner behave with 
greater humility^ or manifest a deeper sorrow. He acknowledged 
his numerous transgressions of the divine law : but when he came 
to his offence against the queen, he sought in vain for words 

(l) WinWood, 301. 303. State Trials, 1430. the commisftion to Henry IV, tliat monarch el- 

1449. 144T. Birch, ii. 478-'^60. Camden, 805. claimed, <* Nay, rather the ckan ooatnry s for ha 

(3) Osbom, Bli8ceUanT,212. " Undatiful words " desired nothing more than to dye in pablik." 

" of a iobject,*' Raleigh writes, " do often take Ibid. 300. Bariow» however, in his aenaom, ttys« 

** deeper root than the memory of ill deeds do : that according to the earl himself, he had asked 

** the late earl of fissex told qneen £likabeth that for a pritate ezecation, ** lest the a<Mdam«tions 

" her conditions were as crooked as her carcase; '* of the citixens ahonld hove him np." Birdi, ii. 

" bat it cost him his head, which his insurrec- 482. 

'* tion had not cost him, but tot that speech." (3) Osbom) Blemoirs, M- She blid tdU him 

See Birch's Works of Raleigh, 1. il2Z. Many be- that he must be careful to confine himself to his 

lieted that this was the real caote of his exeea« insolent contempt of her penon, ** de taepriaer sa 

tion within the Tower. There is, indeed, some- personne iasolenunent oomme il faiaoit," tar it 

thing snspicioos in the earnestness with which would be worse for him, " s*il toochaat ^ son 

Cecil instructs Winwood to declare in the French sceptre." Beaumont, from her own words in Von 

court that Essex had petitioned to die in priyate Raumer, ii. 181 . 

(Winwood, i. 802). When the enroy performed (4) Camden, 860. 
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to eiprest Iris feelings. He called it ^' a great sin, a Moody ain^ a 
^^ erjriog and infeclioiis sin, for which he begged pardon of God 
'<' and his soyereign.'* Whether he sliH indalged a hope of par- 
don, Is anoertain ; but it was remarked that he oeter mentioned 
his wifiB, or children, or friends; that he toolc leave of no one, 
not eten of his acquaintances then present, and that, when he 
Icneil down to praf , he betrayed considerable agitation of mind(l). 
The first stroke took from him all sense of pain *. the third sev^lred 
his liead from the body. 

Thus, at the premature age of thirty^-lhree, perished the gallant 
and aspiring Essex. At his flnt introduction to Elizabeth he had 
to contend against the dislike with which she tiewed the son 
of a woman who had been her rival, and a successful rival, In 
the affections of Leicester. If he overcame this prejudice, it was 
not owing to personal beauty or exterior accomplishments (2). 
In these respects, if we except the exquisite symmetry of his 
hands, he was inferior to many gentlemen at court. But there 
was in him a frankness of disposition, a contempt of all disguise, 
an impetuosity of feeling, which prompted him to pour ont his 
whole soul in conversation; qualities which captivated the old 
queen, fatigned as she was with the cautious and measured lan- 
guage of the politicians arOund her. She insisted on his constant 
presence at court, and undertook to form the young mind of her 
favourite : but the scholar presumed to dispute the lessons of his 
teacher ; and the spirit with which he opposed her chidings extorted 
ber applause. In every quarrel his perseverance was victorious; 
and his vanquished mistress, in atonement for the pdin which 
she had given, loaded him with caresses and Divours. Hence he 
deinced a maxim, which, however it might succeed for a few 
years, finally brought him to the scaffold — ^that the queen might 
bo driven, but could not be led; that her obstinacy might be 
subdued by resistance, though it could not be softened by sub- 
mission. 

Contrary to the lot of most fl9ivoorites, he had enjoyed al rhe 
same time the affection of the sovereign and of the people. To 
the latter he was known only by the more dazzling traits in his 
character, his affability and profusion, his spirit of adventure and 
thirst of glory, and his constant opposition to the dark and in- 
sidious policy of the Cecils. His last offence could not, indeed, 
be disguised ; but it was attributed not so much to his own pas- 
sions ; as to the secret agents of his enemies, working upon his 
open and unsuspecting disposition. To silence these rumours, an 

^^ (l) Ba«on, iii. 17P. Winwood, i. 801. Birob^ and to confiotf him to a simple dedaraUon of 

ii. 481—484, Camden, 859> The moctpreuinc sorrow for his treason. See Jardiiie, 374- 

instmctionaliad been previously given to the o^ (2) He stooped forward, walked and danced 

fleers and dirines to pretemt him from speaking ungracefuUy, and was slovenly in his dress. Wat- 

of the nature of his offence, or of his associates ton Reliqv*, idO. 
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account of his treason was published by authority, charging hiin, 
on his own confession, and the confessions of his associates, with a 
design to place himself on the throne. But the chi^ge obtained 
DO credit; and the popularity of the queen, which had long 
been on the wane, seemed to be buried in the same grave with 
her fafourite. On her appearance in public, she was no longer 
greeted with the wonted acclamations ; and her counsellors were 
retiiived with loud expressions of insult and abhorrence (1). 

The death of Essex contributed to save the life of Southampton. 
He would cease to be an oljgect of apprehension, when he could 
be no longer swayed by the counsels of his unfortunate friend ; 
and Cecil owed to him some return for the opportunity which 
he had afforded him at the trial of rdi>ultiDg the charge so con- 
fidently made by Essex. But, though the ministers solicited the 
queen in his favour, though they extorted from her a reprieve 
from the block, they could not obtain his discharge from the 

Mar. ts. Tower. Guffe, the secretary, and Merrick, l|ie steward of Es- 
sex, suffered the usual punishment of traitors; which was com- 
muted into decapitation in favour of Blount, his step-father, and 
of Davers, the friend of Southampton. For it was in this ill- 
advised enterprise, as it had been in the more atrocious conspiracy 
of Babington : men risked their lives thrcugh affection for others. 
If Southampton adhered to Essex, or Davers to Southampton, 
it was because they deemed it a duty prescribed by friendship, 
to live or perish together (2). 

The king of Scots, in consequence of his engagement with the 
conspirators, had previously appointed the earl of Marr, and Broce, 
abbot of Kinross, his ambassadors to England. Though the failure 
of the attempt was .known in Edinburgh before their departuie, 
they were authorized to promise that James would put himself 
at the head of the party, if there still remained any reasonable 

^'' «• prospect of success. They found the adherents of Essex plunged 
in the deepest despair, the people in a state of discontent, and 
Cecil possessing in reality the exercise of the sovereign power. 
Veiling their object, they congratulated the queen on her escape 
from the control of the conspirators-, aflirmed in strong language 
the innocence of their master, not only as to that, but as to all 
other attempts against her life or authority \ requested in his name 

* 

(1) Osbom, Miscellany, 204. Birch, ii. 510. thi«e mbntl^s aflerwards. Bir«h, 496. Gamdm. 

(2) Ule nihil contra nisi qnod periculum for- 858. Sir Henry Neville, the ambassador to the 
, tananuB et capitis in hac cansa praj amore erga court of France, had been invited to Druty koose 

Southamptonium neglexerit. Camden, 865. State before his departure — If we may believe him- 

Trials, 1448. Sir John Davies, sir Edward Bayn- self, he only heard some disloyal conirersatioa, 

ham, and Mr. Lyttleton were also condemned, which he condemned, and then departed. The 

But the first obtained a pardon after a year's im- confession attributed to Essex made him more 

prisonment ; Baynham purchased his with a sum criminal. He was confined in the Tower till the 

of money to sir Walter Raleigh ; and Lyttleton, queen's death. Winwood, 302. 325. Camden, 

having surrendered his estate of 7000/- per an- 871 . Yet Cecil affirmed that the first hint of the 

num, and paid a fine of 10,000/., was removed plot was received from him. State Trials, 1441. 
from Newgate to the king's bench, where he died 
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that she would pardon such of her subjects as were - imprisoned 
for the sole offence of having visited him in Scotland (1), and 
demanded an addition to his annual pension, and a promise that 
nothing should be done to the prcfjudice of his right to 'the suc- 
cession. James dared not hope for success in this negotiation. 
He knew that Essex had betrayed the s^ret connexion between 
them, and he expected every bad office from the presumed hostility 
of Cecil. Under this impression he instructed the tWo envoys to 
inform the queen, when they took leave, that he would never 
give her any cause of complaint during her time, but that the 
day must come, when there would exist no bar between him 
and the base instruments whom she trusted, and that from them 
hd would exact a severe account of their present injustice and 
presumption (2). But the envoys were spared the necessity of 
employing this menace. Cecil wa^ a thorough-bred politician, 
who measured his friendships and enmities by his personal in- 
terest. When Elizabeth was tottering oii the brink of the grave, it 
was not for him to brave the resentment of her successor. How 
the reconciliation was effected, is not precisely stated : but the 
result appears to have been an agreement that all past causes 
of offence should be forgiven, that the king should receive an 
addition of two thousand pounds to his annuity, and that Cecil 
with the aid of the lord Henry Howard, should silently piave 
the way for bis succession at the death of Elizabeth. The se- 
cretary, however, required silence as an indispensable condition. 
Should the secret transpire, should even a suspicion be provoked 
of any concert between him and the Scottish king, the Jealousy. 
of Elizabeth would {fronounce Cecil a traitor, and James a rival : ' 
and it should be remembered that the court contained many, 
who through interested motives would gladly infuse such notions 
Into the royal mind. This advice was approved and adopted. The 
correspondence which followed between the parties, was carefuHy 
concealed from the knowledge of Ihe queen and the courtiers, 
and generally passed through the hands of the lord Henry Howard 
in England, and of Marr and Bruce in Scotland. Cecil continued 
to act, as if he had no eye to the succession of James-, and James 



(1) A» sir William Even. ** He was brought ciaim of that lady, and lord Shrewsburj and his 
** prisoner to London and committed lhere« and mother are represented as seeking tn raise her to 
'* it was thought some farther matter woiild have the throne, though the letters in Lodge ( iii. 121? 
*' fallen out against his brother the lo. Evers, the 153.) show, that at the same time Cecil pretend- 
*' lo. WiUowSy and others, about the Scottish ed to be a sincer# friend to the earL In the very 
** affajres. Since that tyme the matter hath lyen first letter, written to bo shown to James, Ara- 
" as it were in a dreame, aijid sir William close bella is ciJIed " Shrewsbury's idol, who, if she 
" prisoner, hut not knowen where." Private let. '* follow some men's counsels, will be made 
Jan. 13, 1001. "higher by as many steps as will lead to the 

(2) James had certainly been persuaded that " scaffold." The earl has no influence, and his 
ilecil would oppose his succession. But in favour mother can make no friends to the cause. Secret 
of whom ? I suspect #C Arabella Stuart. In the correspondence of sir Robert Cecil with Jame«> 
" secret conrespondencc " after their rcconcilia- vi. p. 14, 15. 

lion, many sneers are thrown out against the 
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iaffecled ta speak (A him as .of one, frooi whom he had oo reason 
to expect any serfice (1}« 

Essex, in his ooofession, had betrayed the prcjiect for his release 
from captitity, to which the lord Mouoijoy had formerly giTea 
his assent. Though that noUeBian had conducted the war is Ire- 
land with a vigour and success which raised him to a higlt pre- 
eminence abofe all former deputies, he knew thai he had reason 
to dread the resentment of the queen, and had made every pre- 
parationr to seek, at the first summons, an asylum on the continent. 
Cecil, however, convinced her that it stood not with her interesis 
to irritate a favourite general at the head of a victorious army. 
Dissembling her knowledge of his guilt, she acquainted him, in 
a long and gracious letter, with the trial and execution of Eaaex*, 
assured him that in her distress it afforded her consolation to 
think of bis loyalty and attachment ; begged him to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the conduct of the officers, who had received commis- 
sions from his predecessor -, and instructed him to be prepared 
against the armament destined to invade Ireland from the coast 
Sept. 31. of Spain. In a short time four thousand men, under the conunand 
of don Juan D'Aguilar, arrived. They landed at Kinsale, fortified 
the town, and called on the natives to join them against a princess, 
who had been excommunicated and deposed by several succeeding 
pontiffs (2). 

Whilst Mountjoy assembled an army to oppose the invaders, 
Elizabeth summoned a parliament to meet at Westminster. Unwil- 
ling that men should notice her increasing infirmities, she opened 
Oct. 27. the session with more than usual parade : but her enfeebled frame 
was unable to support the weight of the royal robes \ and she was 
actually sinking to the ground, when the nearest nobleman caught 
and supported her in his arms. The only object of the minister was 
to obtain a supply of money for the Irish war *, and his wish was 
gratified by the unexampled vote of four subsidies, and eight tenths 
and fifteenths. But if the members were liberal in their grant to 
the crown, they were obstinate in demanding the redress of their 
grievances. The great subject of complaint, both within and without 
the walls of parliament, was the multitude of monopolies bestowed 
by the queen on her favourites (3). By a monopoly was understood 

(1) See Birch, ii. 510. 513, aad the ** seci«t was erer submitted to him. Slitt it is plaiii that 

correspondence/' the whole tenor of whidi seems Ae lord Henry wrote them in rtie character of 

to me to establish the previous understanding the confidant and associate of Cecil, sometimes 

between Cecil and the Scottish envoys. See by his express direction, and generally in the 

particularly, pp. 92. 121. It has, indeed, been joint names of them both, using either the plural 

shown by the judicious author of the life of sir pronoun " we," or the words •• Cecil and I, 

Robert Cecil ( in Cabinet Cyclop.) that the name *' Cecil and myself." Hence these leuers may 

xt( that statesman ought not to have been intro- fairly be taken as expressive of the sentiments 

duced into the title-page. The letters were not of Cecil. See p. 100. 108. 123. 134- 143- U8. 

written b^ Cecil, but by the lord Henry Howard : 209. 

some portions of them were carefully concealed (2) Camden, 880—886.' 

from the knowledge of Cecil; and there is no (3) Secret correspondence, 25, 36. 
proof that any (wi£ periiaps one exception, 123) 
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a fMlQBt vigiied by her, and tBsUng in an iodiTtdoal, as a reward 
for his real or pretended senlces, the «x6lasif e nght <^ Tending 
some particiiiar^oaitiioMy. This ovstoni began in the seventeenth 
year eC her reign, and grew in a short time inio an ihtolerable 
abase. If it supplied her with the means of satisfying importunate 
saiteirs .withoot cost to herself; yet, So the public, eaefa patent op^ 
rated as a new tai on the 'consumer. Sometimes the patentee ex^- 
cised ilm light himself; oflsh te sold It to anollier ; but in bofh 
cases aff subordinate tenders throughout the khigdom were com- 
pelled either lo fmrohase the article la the §M. instance finom the 
monopolist, or to pay him a yearly premium k» the permission to 
sell it. Hence, wine^ tinegar, oit, salt, starch, tin, steel, coals, and 
noBierous other commodities, among which were several of uni- 
versal ooBsumplion and the first necessity, h&d of late years been 
adduced to double the «sual price ^ and the representatives ofmost 
ooontiesand borooglis had been instructed, by their constituents, to 
demand the aA)olition of so oppressive a g>rlevanc(^. The motion was ^oy. is. 
soon made : by the advisers of the (crown it was met with the argu- 
tnent, Ibat the ^^anling lof m<mopoNes was a branch of the prero- Nov. 20. 
igalif \ that whoever only touched fhe prerogflftive, wouM incur the 
the Toyal indignation ^ that to proceed by bill was useless and 
iivwise, fceeaase thaugh the two bouses might pretend *' to tie fhe 
^^ <|ueen*8 hands by a«t of parlkiment, ^^le still could loose ttiem at 
'' her pleasure ;" and that the speaker was blameable to admit such 
notions, ccntrary to the >royal oommandhnent given at the opening 
mf the session. It was^ twawever, replied tliat the {latentees were the 
blood-sudhers oCthe conMnonweelth ; that the people could ho lon- 
.fer bear sueh burdens ; that the clMU tf( the last parliament had 
ahawn hpow little redress was to be expedfed ftom petition *, and that 
the iMdy^snre remedy was to abolish hll monopolies by statute. This 
perseveraooe of the commons shook the resokitiOn of the ihhdster, 
-who was terrffled by the execrations of the people as he hastened in 
Ids carriage through the -streets ; and subdued the obstinacy of the 
qneen, who, though she annually became more attached to what 
-dlaie deemed the rights of the crown^ yielded at length to his sug* 
;ge8tlonsand entreaties. Sending for the speaker, she assured hhn, N0Y.2&, 
in the presence of the council, Ihat slie never sigried a patent df 
monopoly SIN she had -been Idd ^hat it would prove beneficial to the 
mtiott ^ that she was ^nder otfligations to the members who had 
bvooght the abuse to her knowledge ^ that she would, by procla- 
mation, revoke every patent prejudicial to the liberties of the sub- 
Jet^^ and would suspend an others till their validity should be as- 
certained in Oie courts of law. The commons, happy to obtain 
redress without engaging in a contest with their sovereign, returned 
her thanks in language little short of blasphemy ; and Cecil prided 
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himself on the dexterily wilh ivhich he had lattsfied (he peo|Ae, 
wiihoiUsurritfidering the prerogative of the crown (1). 

In (he mean while, (he lord deputy in Ireland had united his 
forces wilh those of the president of Munster, and besieged D'A- 
gnilar. with his Spaniarcte within their lines at Kinsale. Tyrone 
watched (he operations of the besiegers. With sii (housand nallYes, 
and about two hundred Spaniards, who had landed atCasUehaven, 
under (he command of Ocampo, he hastened early in (he morning 
to surprise (he English camp, ordering anoltier par(y at the same 
time to convey a supply of provisions to (be besieged. But his pro- 
ject had been already betrayed to lord Mountjoy, and his advance 
was retarded by (be anxiety of Ocampo to introduce something like 
regularity in(o (he ranks of the natives. As the latler were crossing 
a brook they were charged by a body of four hundred horse, and 
immediately fled. The Spaniards, abandoned by their allies, threw 
down their iirms, crying misericordia ^ five hundred Irish were slain 
in the pursuit ; and the O'Neil, collecting about two thousand of 
A. B. his best men, retired into the north. D'Aguilar, convinced of the 
j!i?!^2. hopelessness of resistance, surrendered Kinsale and the forts in his 
possession, and obtained perinissioR to return to Ck)runna with his 
men, their arms, and ammunition. Elkabeth received the news 
with warm expressions of gratitude; and a hope was cherished, 
that by this signal service Mounljoy had atoned for his former dis- 
loyalty (2). 

The departure of the Spaniards was followed by the reduction of 
Munster. Tlie supei:iority of (he English force, and (he destructive 
ravages of famine, plunged the natives into despair : after a few 
contests, in which neither party gave quarter, resistance seenied at 
an end ; and the coiH|uerors remained in undisputed possession of 
a province^ which was now become no better than an extensive 
wilderness. From Munster Tyrone sought his usual asylum in the 
north -, but (he deputy allowed him no k»sure to breathe ; he was 
continually hunted by the gs^rrteons from Blaokwater, Charleoiont 
and Mounijoy ; his followers perished by hundreds Uirough extremity 
of want; and the spirit of the 0']>teil was at last subdued. He of- 
fered to submit on honourable terms ; but the pride of Elizabeth 
demanded an unconditional surrender. 

« In England the lords of the council laboured to mollify the db- 
•slinacy of the queen. They represented to her, (hat (he Spaniards 
had adop(ed her own policy ; that they kept alive the flame of re- 
belHon in Ireland to exhaust her finances, and detain her forces at 
home ; that for several years she had been compelled to maintain in 
that island an army of twenty thousand men at an annual expense of 

(l) D'Ewes, ii. 644—654. Townshend, W4. (2) Camden, 886— 892. Winwood, j. 360, 370- 
330. 248. 378. Lodge, iii. 1S2. and MS. I<ett«r. 
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more than 300,0002.; that she had it now in her pcfwer, by a few 
trifling concesisions, to relieve herself fjroo) this intolerable burden, 
and to secure the English ascendency in Ireland. Bat they had an 
additional reason which they dared not mention. They wished to 
effect the pacification of that kingdom before her death; lest. the 
Spanish monarch shoold find there a powerful party already in arms 
to support his pretensions to the' Irish, as well as to the English 
crown. After a long contest she began to relent : but it was still im- 
possible to fix the indecision of her mind ; and each succeeding 
week new and contradictory instructions were forwarded to the de- 
puty* Moun^oy was perplexed : he knew not what answer to give to 
Tyrone ; and the time was consumed in useless messages from one 
to the other. But the moment he heard that the life of the queen 
was in danger, lie sent for the Irish chieftain, who made his sub- 
mission on his knees, renounced the title of O'Neil, and all depen- 
dence on foreign authority, and solicited the restoration of his rights 
and honours from the mercy of his sovereign. Mountjoy, in return, 
subscribed a full pardon far him and his followers, and promised 
that his lands, with* one or two exceptions, and his former title, 
should again be vested in him by a patent ftrom the crown. From 
Melifont they proceeded to Dublin, where they first heard of the 
death of Elizabeth. Tyrone burst into tears ; but, though he con** 
demned his precipitancy, it was too late to recede ; he renewed his 
submission ; and the few natives who refused to imitate his conduct, 
retiring to the continent^ sought for support by fighting the battles 
of foreign powers (1 ) . 

To prevent the Spaniards from making a second descent in Ire- 
land, the admirals Levison and Monson had been despatched to 
cruise off the coast of Spain. But a carrack of immense value moored 
under the castle in the small harbour of Sesimbria, offered an irre- 
sistible temptation . They silenced the batteries, carried off the prize, 
and returned with it in triumph to Plymouth. In defence of this 
violation of their orders, they pleaded that the fleet had been shat- 
tered by the weather, and that the plague was actually raging in two 
of the ships. The ministers were perplexed : but it was agreed to 
conceal the whole proceeding from the immediate knowledge of Ihe 
queen : every exertion was made to equip another squadron, and in 
a few days Monson sailed again to his former station. Six galleys, 
however, commanded by Spinola, deceived his vigilance, and 
creeping along ihe French coast, entered the Channel. There they 
were deserted by their good fortune. They fell in^ith a squadron 
of Dutch and English ships commanded by Mansell ; and the result 
of several successive actions was, that three were sunk, and the 
other three escaped into the harbour of Sluys. With this victory 
closed the naval operations of Elizabeth's reign (2). 

(1) Morysnn, 300—300. Camden, 893. 905*909. (3) Camden, 893-*896. Vmat? MS. letter. 
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Ttie Ume, jo kmg dreaded by ttie queen, liad et length arrited ; 
when, to u§e her own expressioo, men would tarn their backs on the 
selling, to worship the rising sun. It was in vain thai she affeded 
the figoar and gaiety of youth ; that, in opposition to the una- 
nimous adTtoe of the council, she persisted in maicing her ahnnal 
Sept. progress; and (hat every other day die ftligued her decrepit 
frame, with riding on horseback lo view the labours of the chase, 
and Qie other sporb of the fMd (1\ No art could oonceid ber age 
and infirmiiies from the knowledge of her su^ecls; (he eonse- 
<piences of her approaching demise became the geoend topic 
of conversation at court ; and every man who dared to give an 
opinion, was careful to name as her successor the king of Scots (2). 
Some apprehension^, however, was excited by the mysterious silence 
of Cecil. No artifice couki draw his secret from his breast. To even' 
question lie warfly replied, tbat he was the minisler of Blirabetb^ 
it wias his duty lo serve her; he bad nottiing to do with the ap- 
pointment of suoeessor. James also was tme to his engagement. 
Many attenfits were made to elicit his opinion of the secretary ; bul 
his answer was unilbrmly the same -, that though he had no reason 
to rely tm the services of that mnlsler, yet he saw nothing in his 
conduct wMch proved him to be an enemy <3). 

The apparent apathy of Ceoil anf^t «tainp, it did not extingnish, 
Ak eagerness of oUbero. All who badany thing lo hope or fear from 
a new reign, souglit to assmie James of their attachment, and lo 
make him the tender €i their services. But of no individuals was 
the secretary more jealous than of the earl of Northnmbeiiattd, the 
iopA CobhMn, and sir Walter italeigh, who had been his associates 
against BsseK, tait were now his opponents at. court. AH three met 
regntarly at Durham house, undertook to form a party in favour of 

(1) Lord Henry Howard writes to the earl of " resembles Essex : the queea dissembles, and 

llAsr, •nJy fi-ve unoths before her death, ** dae *' mij» Ifaat she cannot love him ; inasmneli «• he 

" qneen our sovereign was nerer so gallantjnany " recalls ber sorrow for that nobleauin." Beav- 

^ years, n6t so set upon jollity." To div%rt her moot, Dec. 8. By mistake he is called Clancarty 

feom making her annual progress, the council in Von ftaumer. ii. 18fi. 

had objected (hat it would hinder the harvest by (3) Secret correspondence, 127. We are toU 

Ufkbig 1^ :earts, etc.; but she trae ohsttnate. Aat in the ajUnmn of 1600 die banted daily on 

»* (kder is given jesterday for the remove the horseback, and continued the sport long. Syd. 

»< same day sevennight ; hunting and disporting Pap. ii. 213, 314. The foUowing was writtan. Tik 

"< in the meantime every other day, which is the April, 1602. '* On Ridbmond gx«ene she (the 

** people's ague." The eari Worcester says, Sept. ** queen) walketh often, with greater sbewcs of 

i9, •* ^e ve Irotyke heare in caurte;rantche ** ability, than ean well stand with bar jmss. 

*' dauncing in the privi chamber of countrey '* Mr. Secretary swayes all of import albeit of 

** dawaoas before ihe Q. M. whne is exceedingly " late much absent ttom the courte and aboat 

" pleased therewith." Lodge, iii. 148. At this '* London, but not omitting in bis absence dayly 

time the queen had a new favourite, the young ** to present her Majestic with some jewell or toy 

aarl o/ -Clanricarde. " He resembles much the '* that may b« acceptable. Thotber of the oomi* 

" late earl of Essex, and is growing to be a fa- ** sayle or nobilitye estrainge thenaselws &am 

'* ▼aoritel" Aug. f&. " He couftes it in the best ** court by all ooonuoas, so as, baaides tba Mr. 

" manner, and is graced by all, being in speciall " of the horse, vicechamberlain, and oomtroUer, 

"-grace and Arveor with the greatest of all." " few of acoounte appeare there. Hens honinun 

Sept.-iS. "He is brought forward to prevent "novitatis avida." MS. letter. 

'* the rise of Moontjoy, and to connterpoyse the (S) Secret correspondence, 17.30.88. 122.192- 

** young earl of Pembroke." Sept. 22. *' He is in " Never was the world both within aad-withoot, 

** speciall favour with her matle, but hath many ** more finely cosencd, wbidi proves tbat both 

"that envy and maligne it." Nov. 17. **He " honest men and aood workmen bave tbecanse 

" holdcth still in good grace with her matie." " in handling, and therefore non transibit iata 

Dec. IS. MS. letters. ** Hatiaren say that he ** gannatio cbnec evenerukt eauia." 
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James, and through the doke of Lennox, (he political opponent of 
Marr, assured him of their readiness to hazard their lives and for- 
tunes in his service (1). Cecil was alarmed ; and the lord Henrys 
spared not the most odious insinuations to ruin them in the royal 
estimation. James was repeatedly warned to give no credit to their 
professions ; for they were men poor in fortune,^and deslitute of 
friends ; without the ability, even if they had the will, to serve 
him ; atheists in principle, and capable of every crime to accom- 
plish their purposes. They might indeed assume the garb of friend- 
ship, but they would prove enemies at heart *, their object was to 
discover his secrets, that they might betray them, to procure food 
for the jealousy of the queen, that they might remove Cecil from 
her councils, and make themselves the arbiters of the succession (2). 
It was evidently the object of the two friends to confine the royal 
favour to themselves and their partisans. Under the modest pretence 
of imparting advice, they presumed to trace out the plan of con- 
duct, which James was to pursue ; to designate the names of the 
persons, to wbom, and to whom alone, application shouM be made 
for support ; and to dictate the contents of the very letters which 
should be written to them with that view (3). They ventured even 
further. Experience had tanght them that Elizabeth might be go- 
verned by exciting unfounded alarms in her mind (4) : and they 
sought by similar artifices to acquire the guidance of her expected 
successor. Howard in his letters began to talk of plots against the 
king's life and his rights ; told him that he cherished enemies ia 
his v^y court ; and intimated some apprehension that the indis- 
cretion and prejudices of his queen, unless they received a timely 
check, might prove fatal to the royal hopes (5). James, however, 

(l) It is worth wldle to aotice here Nordiam* '* that rather hears than compares, damhets than 

Benand's (pinion of his two associates from one ** weighs, and by cooseqaeoce woold make all 

of bis letters to James. ** The first of these two ** probable that is poetry," (mere imafination ) . 

" I know not how his heart is affected; but by p. 95. It requires some acquaintance, with the 

** the latter, whom sixteen years of acquaintance enigmatical style of this writer to understand 

** hath confirmed unto me, I must needs affirm him. He means to say, that Elizabeth belieres 

" Raleigh's erer allowance of your right ; and all that is told her ; it is sufficient that a thing 

** althongh 1 l^now him insolent, extremely heat- may happen, for her to be couTinced that it will 

*' ed, a man that desires to seem to be aUe to happen. 

" sway all men's fitincies, all men's courses, and {s) Ibid. 140 — 168* 21 T. They complain of 

** • man that out of himself, when your time the Ving's clemency to Dethick. ** Were he now 

** shall come, will never be able to do you much ** with us," they say, ** as he is with you, we 

" good nor harm, yet 1 must needs confess what ** should teach him which way jndicare came 

** 1 know ; that there is excellent good parts of ** into the creed." They then obserre that the 

** nature in him; a man whose lore is disadran* king's life must be preserred by miracle : " for 

** ta genus to me in some sort ; which I cherish ** it connot be from the manner in which justice 

*' rather out of constancy than policy ; and one *' is administered," p. 335. It appears from MS. 

" whom I wish your majesty not to lose, because letters in my possession that Dethick had been 

" I would not that one hair of a man's head employed by Cecil as a spy in Florence, where 

*' should be against yon that might be for you." James had much dealing with the grand duke j 

Aifcin, Tol. i. 5T, 58. that he returned to London, and went thence to 

(3) Ibid. 88—53. 66> 6T. 107. Lord Henry Edinburgh, where he had an audience of the 
Howard calls them ** the diabolical triplicity," king, but was afterwards refused access to the 
p. 36; and afterwards, speaking of Coboam and court. One morning coming down from his 
Raleigh, ** your lordship may beliere that hell chamber into the akajp of the house in which he 
*' did ncTer spew up such a couple, when it cast lodged, he di«w his sword, and killed one Jea- 
'* up Cerberus and Phlegethon," 133. ' mie : and, on his examination, answered that 

rs) Aikin, Tol. i. 77. 90. 03, 93. he had made a mistake, and killed the wrong 

(4) '* The queen," says Howard, " is a lady Jeamie. Cecil knew not what suspicions this ac. 

V. 22 
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had both the disceroment to see Ihe object of the writer, and the 
resolulion to act in pursuance or his own judgment. Notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition of his ^'secret correspondents," he accepted 
with expressions of gratitude and good will the offers of Northumber- 
land ; received graciously those who came to make to him the lender 
of their services ;' authorised them to canvass among their friends 
in his favour (1) ; and intimated, or caused it to be intimated, to 
Cecil and his associate that, in place of dark and mysterious hints, 
he expected a more open manifestation of the conspirators and of 
their designs ; and that he considered as a personal insult the irre- 
verent language, in which. they had spoken of his consort. They 
hastened to apologise, applauding his sagacity and foresight, and 
praying him to excuse their own alarms, which had proceeded 
solely from attachment to his person, and solicitude for his inte- 
rests (2). 

The question of the succession was as warmly agitatec^, among 
the exiles abroad, as among the courtiers and politicians at home. 
The reader is acquainted with the plan of the Spanish faction, to 
place the infanta on the English throne. As long as she was at li- 
berty to marry either the king of Scots, or an English nobleman, 
it was hoped that the nation might be induced to admit her claim : 
but from the moment of her union with the archduke Albert, 
the most sanguine of her partisans began to despond. After the 
death of cardinal Allen, in 1594, Persons left ihh court of Spain to 
reside at Rome. He now professed to limit his views to the suc- 
cession of a catholic sovereign *, who that sovereign might be was 
not for him to determine ^ it was a question which he left to the 
decision of the pontifiT, the neighbouring princes, and the people of 
England (3). But there could be no doubt that, on the death of 
Elizabeth, many competitors would appear *, and, that on such an 
occasion the catholic monarchs, in union with the catholic natives, 
might form a powerful party in favour of a catholic claimant. 
Attempts had formerly been made to steal away'the lady Arabella 
Stuart as a dangerous rival to the infanta : she now became the 
favourite of the faction ^ it was proposed that she should marry 
the cardinal Farnese, who could trace his descent from John of 

cident might raiite in the mind of James: He sent *• deserte." Dec. t5» 1602. A MS. letter, ugufld 

for tke former host of Dethick from Florence, A. Rivers, in my possession, 

and induced the queen to require that the mur- (2) Secret Correspoodence, ItfS^ 170. 3. 6. 199- 

derer should be hanged in Scotland, or put into 202. 228. 

her hands. But James saved the man's life under (3) ** I am indifferent to any man Uvyng, that 

the conviction that he vras insane, and confined ** hath or shall have right thereto, of wnai place 

him within the castle of Edinburgh. ** or people, soever he be so that he be a catboiyke ; 

(1) Aikin, vol. i. 105. " The Scottes K. hath ** but if he be nocatholyke,as it belongeth nolto 

'* many solliciters in England, that labour to " my vocation to Mryve against him, &o I must 



** make all principal men for his party against **< fesse, that soe long as he is soe, nothing under 

** her majesties decease, offering all presents se* " heaven can move my heart and will to favour 

*' curitie under the kiiiges owric hand tor liberty " his pretensions.'' Persons to the earl of Angas, 

** uf conscience, confirmation of privileges and Jan. 24» 1600. Plowden's Remarks on Panzaai» 

"liberties, restitutioits of wronges, honoures, 359. See also Winwood, i. 388. 
" cities, and dignities with eiicrease according tu 
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Ghent ; and that all catholics should be exhorted to support their 
united pretensions. When this Yisionary scheme was suggested to 
Clement YIII., he appeared to entertain it with pleasure, but was 
careful not to commit himself by any public avowal of his senti- 
ments. He signed, indeed, two breves addressed to the English 
nobility and clergy. Rut in them he mentioned no name. He 
merely exhorted the catholics to refuse their aid to every claimant, 
who would not promise to support the ancient worship, and to take 
the oath which had formerly been taken by the catholic monarchs. 
These instruments were forwarded to the nuncio at Brussels, and 
through him to Garnet the superior of the Jesuits, with an injunc- 
tion to keep them secret till the death of Elizabeth. Garnet obeyed; 
and, on the succession of the king of Scots, prudently committed 
them to the flames (1). 

The opposite faction, under the control of Paget and his friends, 
pursued a contrary course. Their original object had been to sup- 
port the claim of the Scottish queen. At her death all her rights 
devolved on her son. Him therefore Ihey acknowledged for heir 
apparent to the English crown ; and from his gratitude or his jus- 
tice promised themselves the mitigation of their sufferings, and 
the toleration of their religion. Affecting the praise of loyalty and 
patriolism, they openly condemned the conduct of Persons and his 
adherents ', they even submitted to act the part of spies, and be- 
trayed the plans and proceedings of their adversaries to both the 
English and Scottish governments (2). But in England Paget pos- 
sessed little influence among the catholics, who looked upon him 
as one of the originators of Babington's plot, and the cause of all 
the evils which had sprung from it : whilst his adversary Persons, 
from the high consideration which he enjoyed among his brethren, 
exercised extensive authority over a portion of Ihe missionaries. 
This induced several secular clergymen to consult together : (hey 
persuaded themselves that the present severity of persecution had 
^been sharpened at least by the proceedings of the Spanish faction ; 
and, forming themselves into an association, resolved to petition 
for the appointment of catholic Mshops, that, like their brethren in 
other countries, they might live under episcopal authority, and 

(l) L«ttrfts D'Ossat, i1. 502 — 509. BuUer's doieut leroid'£spagne, «t ceux, qai leuretoieot 

Memoirs, 359. One grvat obstacle, which thej opposites, inclinoient de son cAU." D'Oraat, ii. 

could not remove, was the opposition of the king App. 12. Persons, however, did not despair. 

of France, whose interest it was that England ALout three months before the qneen's death, he 

shoold never be possessed by a prince allied to renewed the proposal to the cardinal D'Ossat. and 

tlie king of Spain. On this account Henry refused appears to have brought him over to his opinion. 

to listen to any overtures from the Spanish party. Ibid. 580. 

When Aldobrandini suggested to him. that he (2) Winwood, i. 51, 52. 89. 94. 101. 161. The 

and Philip might consult together on the sub- ambassador Neville pleaded much in their fa- 

Ject, he replied, that it was impossible they vonr with the secretary, thouah he despaired of 

ahoold agree, for two reasons ; ** k cause de la success. ** There is none of tliLm but offier oath 

jalousie, que la condition et proximity de leurs ** of absolute obedience to the temporal govern- 

^ts les obligeoient d'avoir I'un de I'autre : et " ment, and to employ body, goods, and life 

pour ^tre leurs intelligences audit royanlme fort " against any invaders, renouncih«{ all beiiefit 

<sontraires : d'autant que tons les prestres et ca- ** of dispensation or other evasion from it." 

toliques du pais pratiquez par les jesuites regar- P. 162. 
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might be more widely separated from the men, whose connexioii 
with the leaders of the opposite party had rendered them, whether 
justly or UDjustly, olijects of suspicion to the queen. At first Per- 
sons supported, soon he opposed, their design *, instead of seyeral 
bishops, one archpriest was appointed ; and he received secret in- 
structions to consult the provincial of the Jesuits in England, on all 
points of particular iinpor&nce. It is plain, from the subsequent 
conduct of Clement, that the pontiff sought only to put an end to 
the dissensions among the missionaries : but the projectors of the 
measure had in view a great political object. They had persuaded 
themselves, that by subjecting all the secular priests to the govern- 
ment of a single superior attached to their party, they should be 
able, at the death of the queen, to employ the influence of the whole 
body in support of a favourite candidate for the crown (1). Bat 
Oct. 5. their hopes were deceived. The appointment gave dissatisfaction, 
several clergymen appealed from the authority of the archpriest, and 
sent deputies to Rome to prosecute the appeal. Clement, after a 
long hearing, listened in part to their complaints. For, though 
he confirmed Blackwell, the new superior, in his office, he repri- 
manded him for his intemperate conduct, and forbade him^ for 
the sake of peace, to ask or receive, in the discharge of his duty, 
the advice of Garnet, or of any of his brethren (2). 
. The queen's ministers had noticed the origin, and watched the 
progress, of this controversy. Their hostility to the Spanish party - 
induced them to favour the cause of the appellants, who through 
the intermediate agency of Bancroft, bishop of London, were in- 
dulged with the means of correspondidg with each other, with 
facilities for the publication of tracts in their own defence, and 
with passports for the deputies whom they sent to Rome (3). But 
the connexion could not long be concealed. The zealots among 
the puritans were scandalized ; they openly accused the ministm^s 
of a secret and mysterious understanding with the popish mission- 
aries ^ and Cecil deemed it necessary to furnish public and unequi- 
vocal proof of his orthodoxy. A proclamation was issued in the name 
of Elizabeth, in which she noticed the division of the cath(4ic 
clergy into two parties, one of the Jesuits and their adherents, 
the other of the secular priests, their opponents. The former she 
pronounces traitors, without any exception ; the latter, though 
less guilty, are disobedient and disloyal subjects, who, under the 
vizard of a pretended conscience, steal away the hearts of the simple 

(1) Tikis was asserted \q Winwood. aud D'«)s. (2) See the brere in Dodd, ii. 362. 

sat, ii. 506. It is prored by a memorial in fa- (3) In these passports they were said to hafe 

roar of the archpriest in my possession. ** La been banished. M^inwood, i. 373. *He adds, 

principale^ ragione h non solo per consenrare " which party soerer shall gain, the common 

i'anione Tivente la regina, sino molto pia dopo ** catise most neteds lose, whose nakedness shall 

la sua morte per procorare qoalehe snccessore " be discovered, and shewn displayed to the view 

cattolieo eoaforme a cerd breyi, che S. S. ha ** ofthe world." Ibid. Jan. 6, 1602. 
scritto giik pradentissimamente alii cattolichi." 
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and common people. She then complains thai, in consequence of 
her clemency towards bolh Ihese classes of men, they even "adyen- 
** lured to wallc the streets at noon-day," and carried themselves 
so as to breed a sifspicion that she proposed to grant a toleration 
of two religions, though God knew that she was ignorant of any 
such imagination, and that no one had ever ventured to suggest 
it to her. In conclusion, she commands ali^uits, and all priests, 
their adherents, to quit the kingdom within thirty days, and all 
others, their opponents, within Ihfee months, under the peril of 
sufiTering the penalties enjoined by law against persons who had re- 
ceived ordination by authority of the bishop of Rome (1). 

The proclamation was followed by the establishment of a new 
conamission, for the sole purpose of banishing the catholic clergy- 
men. It consisted of the archbishop, the lord keeper, lord trea- a. ». 
surer, and several other counsellors and Judges, of whom six were jA?29. 
a suflSicient number to form a court. They were empowered to 
call before them every priest whom they thought proper, whether 
he were in prison or at large, and, without observing any of the 
usual forms of trial, to send him into banishment, under such 
conditions and limitations as they might choose to prescribe (2). 
These proceedings, though they wore the semblance of hostility, 
were hailed by many of the missionaries as the commencement 
of a new era ; the distinction admitted in the proclamation, and 
the discretionary power given to the Judges, encouraged a hope of 
fdrther indulgence ; and they resolved to deserve it, by presenting 
to the queen a protestation of civil allegiance, drawn in the most 
ample and satisfactory form. In this instrument they declared, 
1**. that she bad a right to all that civil authority which was posr jaa.ti. 
sessed by her predecessors^ that they were bound to pay to her 
Ihe same obedience in civil causes which catholic priests had ever 
b«ien bound to pay to cathotic sovereigns ; and that no authority 
on earth could discharge them from that obligation : 2®. that in 
cases of conspiracy and invasion, even under pretence of r^torinff 
the calhoUc reUgion, they conceived it their duty to stand by her 
against all her opponents, and to reveal to her all plots and trea- 
sons which might come to their knowledge: 3"*. that, were any 
(excommunication to be issued against them, on account tf their 
performance of this duty, they should look upon it as of no effect : 
and lastiy, that by this protestation of their loyalty, they did not 
trench upon that obedience which %yas due to the sf^iritual supre- 
macy of the pontiff, but as they were ready to shed their blood 
in defence of their queen and country, so would they rather lose 
their lives than infringe the lawful anthprity of ihe catholic 
church (3). What influence such an address might have had^ we 

(l) Rymer, xW. 473— 4TS. (S) Dodd, ii. 2OT. 

C3)Ibid.U9. 
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caoDot tell : it neTer reached the bands oT the qaeen ; she was 
no longer in a condition to reward, or to ponish. 

Elizabeth had surprised the nations of Europe by the splendour of 
her course : she was destined to close the evening of her life in 
gloom and sorrow. The bodily infirmities which she suffered may 
have been the consequences of age; her mental aflBictions are 
usually traced by histoHans to regret for the execution of Essex. 
That she occasionally bewailed his fete, tlmt she accused herself of 
precipitation and cruelty, is not improbable : but there were disclo- 
sures in his confession, to which her subsequent melancholy may 
with greater probability be ascribed. From that document she 
learned the unwelcome and distressing truth, that she had lived too 
long ; that her favourites looked with impatience to the moment 
which would free them from her control; and that the very men on 
whose loyally she had hitherto reposed with confidence, had already 
proved unfaithful to her. She became pensive and taciturn ; she 
sate whole days by herself, indulging in the most gloomy reflections ; 
every rumour agitated her with new and imaginary terrors ; and 
the solitude of her court, the opposition of the commons to her pre- 
rogative, and (he silence of the citizens when she appeared in pub- 
lic, were token by her for proofs that she had survived her popu- 
larity, and was become an object of aversion to her subjects. Under 
these impressions, she assured the French ambassador that she had 
grown weary of her very existence (1). 
4.D. Sir John Harrington, her godson, who visited the court about 
o!t.^V ^ven months after the death of Essex, has described, in a private 
letter, the state in which be found the queen. She was altered in 
her features, and reduced to a skeleton. Her food was nothing but 
manchet bread and succory pottage. Her taste for dress was gone. 
She had not changed her clothes for many days. Nothing could 
please her ; she was the torment of the ladies who waited on her 
person. She stamped with her feel, and swore violently at the objects 
of her anger. For her protection she had ordered a sword to be 
placed by her table, which she often took in her hand, and thrust 
with violence into the lapestry of her chamber. About a year later 
he Returned to the palace, and was admitted to her presence. '^ I 
A. ». ^^ found her,'' he says, ^^ in a most pitiable state. She bade the arch- 
i)«?*27. "bishop ask me, if I had seen Tyrone. I replied, with reverence, 
^Mhat I had seen him with the lord deputy. She looked up with 
^^ much choler and grief in her countenance, and said, ^ O, now it 
^^ ^ miodeth me, that you was one who saw this man elsewhere;' 
^' and hereat she dropped a tear, and smote her bosom. She held 
'' in her hand a golden cup, which she often put to her lips : bat, 
'Mn (ruth, her heart seemed too full to need more filling (2).'' 

(l) Birch, ii. 505- ' (2) Nuga Antique, 317. 320- He adds, "die 
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In January she was troubled wilh a cold, and about the end of A,r. 
Ihe month removed, on a wet and stormy day, from Westminster jl^^\i. 
to Richmond. Her indisposition increased : but, with her characte- 
ristic obstinacy, she refused the advice of her physicians. Loss of 
appetite was accompanied with lowness of spirits, and to add to her 
distress, it chanced that her intimate friend, the countess of 
Nottingham, died (1). Elizabeth now spent her days and nights in 
sigh§ and tears 5 or, if she condescended to speak, she always chose 
some unpleasant and irritating subject 5 the treason and execution 
of Essex, or the reported project of marrying the lady Arabella 
into the family of lord Hertford (2), or the war in Ireland and the 
pardon of Tyrone. In the first week of March all Ihe symptoms of 
her disorder: were considerably aggravated : she lay during some vur. to. 
hours in a state of stupor, rallied for a day or two, and then relapsed. 
The council, having learned from the physicians that her recovery was 
hopeless, prepared to fulfil their engagements with the king of Scots, 
by providing for his peaceable succession to the throne. The lord 
admiral, the lord keeper, and the secretary, remained with the 
queen at Richmond : the others repaired to Whitehall. Orders were 
issued for the immediate arrest and transportation to Holland of all 
vagrants and unknown persons found in London or Westminster ; 
a guard was posted at the exchequer •, the great horses were brought 
up from Reading; the court was supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion ; and several gentlemen, " hunger-starv#d for innovation,'' and 
therefore objects of suspicion, were conveyed prisoners to the 
Tower (3). 

The queen, during the paroxysms of her disorder, had been 
alarmed at the frightful phantoms conjured up by her imagination. 
At length she obstinately refused to return to her bed ; and sate / 

both day and night on a stool bolstered up with cushions, having 
her finger in her mouth and her eyes fixed on the floor, seldom 
condescending to speak, and rejecting every offer of nourishment. / . 

The bishops and the lords of the council advised and entreated in 
vain (4). For them all, with the exception of the lord admiral, she 

*« rated most grisYouslj at noou at some one» who grandson. Birch, ii. Bat Cecil defeated these 

*' minded not t(^ bri n g ap some matter of account, plans by conBning her at SherifMlltton. 
•' Several men have been sent to. and -vr ben ready (3) i»ee a letter from Camden, Ellis, 2 ser lii. 

*' at band, her highness hath dismissed them in 179. Slrype, iy. 23T< He mentions Baynham, 

** fgreai anger; bnt who sball say * yonr highness Catesby, Tresham, and the two Wrights, etc. All 

'* hath forgotten' ? " these had been partisans of Essex ; and afterwards 

(1) 1 do not notice the story of the ring, said were all connected with the ganpowder plot. 
to have been sent by Essex to Elizabeth, bnt not The count Arundel of Wardour was also confined 
delivered by the countess, who revealed her trea- on suspicion, but in a gentleman's house.— 
chery on her death bed. Had it been tme, it Ibid. 

woald have been mentioned by some of those (4) The contemporary accounts differ as to the 

-who have reloted the occnrrences of the queen's number of days that the queen spent in 1hi& 

malady. manner. I prefer the narrative of one who wailed/ 

(2) " Some great personages heare (th erle of on her : *' She sate for two dayes and threJ 
** HMlforde's younger smmes wife beying lately " uyghts on the stole redic dressed, and wouM 
** dead,) propose a maffiage betweene bym and '* never be brought by anie of the conscil to p 

•« Arbella." Aug. 25, 1602. Beaiunont, in his " to bed She kepi her bed 15 dayes. bcsiJs 

despatches of the beginning of the next year, '* 3 daies she sat upon the 5to]r, and, one ^y 

says that she wished to marry lord Hertford's ** being pulled up by force, stood ou her feat 1 5 
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expressed the most profound cootempt He was of ber own blood : 
from him she consented to accept a basin of broth : but when be 
urged her to return to her bed, she replied, that, if he had seen 
what she saw there, be would never make the request. To GecU, 
who asked if she had seen spirits, she answered, that it was an idle 
question beneath her notice. He insisted that she must go to bed, 
if it were only to satisfy her people. ^^ Must?" she exclaimed, ^Ms 
^^ must a word to be addressed to princes? Little man, little man, 
^^ thy fftther, if he had been alive, durst not have used that word : 
^^but thou art grown presumptuous because thou knowest that I 
^' shall die/' Ordering the others to depart, she called the lord 
admiral to her, saying in a piteous tone, ^' my lord, I am tied with 
^^ an iron collar about my neck.'' He sought to console her, but she 
replied, ^^ no : I am tied, and the case is altered with me (1)." 

At the commencement of her illness the queen had been heard to 
say that she would leave the crown to the right heir : it was now 
deemed advisable to elicit from her a less equivocal declaration oq 

Mar. 23. behalf of the king of Scots. On the last night of her life the three 
lords waited upon her \ and, if we may believe the report circulated 
by their partisans, received a favourable answer. But the maid of 
honour who was present has left us a very different tale. AceordiDg 
to her narrative the persons first mentioned to the queen by the 
lords were the king of France and the king of Scotland. The queea 
neither spoke nor stinred. The third name was that of the lord 
Beauchamp. At the sound her spirit was roused *, and she hastily 
replied, "I will have no rascal's son in my seal (2)." They were 
the last words which she uttered. She relapsed ipto a state of insen- 
sibility, and at three the next morning tranquilly breathed her 

Mar. 24. last (3). By six, the lords from Bichmond joined those in London; 
and a resolution was taken to proclaim James as heir to the queen, 
both by proximity of blood and by her own appointment on her 
death-bed (4). 

I 

" houK." The writer was '« the yonge faire Mn. " Her majesty nndentood that aecretarie Cecil 

• Soathwell, swome mayde of honour," 5 Jan. " had given forth that she was madd; and there- 

1599. Her BIS. is endorsed, Apr. 1, 160T. ** fore in her sickness did manie times say to 

(1) 1 am indebted to the same fair writer for *< him, * Cicell, know that 1 am not mjKl. Yo« 
Aifl^conyersition so characteristic of the queen. «' « most not think to make qneene Jane of me.' 
Gimden had heard of its condusien, but did not ** tnd although manie reports by Cicell's meanas 
understand it, attributing it to her distrust of «* were spred how she was distracted, myselfe nor 
her counsellors instead of her diseased imagine- " aniethat weare abo«t her could never perceive 
tion. Collum mihi obligarunt. Mon habeo cui ** that her speeches so well adapted proved for a 
confidam. Remm mearum facto est coaversio. "distracted mind." By "queen Jane" she perhaps 
Camd. 910. alluded to J nana, the deranged queen of GasUk^ 

(2) Lady Southwell's MS. Lord Beauchamp whom her grandfather Henry Vll. had soaght to 
was the fruit of the furtive marriage between marry. 

lord Hertford and the lady Catherine Gr«y, and (4) See Camden, 9»9— 911. Somers' Tracts, i. 
consequently heir to the pretensions of the house 246, 247. Carey's Memoirs, 122. Birch, u. SM 
or Suffolk. See note (H) This was the reason —508. D*Israeli, Curiosities of Literatorc, second 
why he was named, and also why the queen series, iii. 107-109. Ellis, 2od ser. ill. 194. 
used the expression " a rascal's son." Camden That she made any appointment on her death- 
teems not to have known to whom she alluded, bed I do not believe; tb« report, however, was 
«nd has translated the words—" nolim ut vilis industriously circulated that she had named the 
mhi succcdat." Camd. 912. king of ScoUand her Successor. MoUno, amhas- 
\Z) Lady Southwell ends her narrative thus : sador to James from the stale of Venice, was told 
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Id the Judgment of her coDtemporaries, and that judgment has 
been ratified by the consent, of posterity, Elizabeth was numbered 
among the greatest and the most fortunate of oilr princes. The 
Iranquillity which, during a reign of nearly half a century, she 
maintained within her dominions, while the neighbouring nations 
were convulsed with intestine dissensions, was taken as a proof of 
the wisdom or the vigour of her government ; and her successful 
resistance against the Spanish monarch, the severe injuries wUch 
she inflicted on that lord of so many kingdoms, and the spint 
displayed by her fleets and armies, in expeditions to France and the 
Netherlands, to Spain, to the West, and even the East Indies, 
served to give to the world an exalted notion of her military and 
naval power. When she came to the throne England ranked only 
among the secondary kingdoms ; before her death it had risen to a 
level with the first nations in Europe. 

Of (his rise two causes may by assigned. The one, though more 
remote^ was that spirit of commercial enterprise which had revived 
in the reign of Mary, and was carefully fostered in that of Elizabeth 
by the patronage of the sovereign and the co-operation of the 
great. Its benefits were not confined to the trading and seafaring 
dasses, the two interests more immediately concerned. It gave a 
new tone to the public mind, and diffused a new energy through 
all ranks of men. Their views became expanded ; their powers 
were called into action ; and the example of successful adventure 
furnished a powerful stimulus to the talent and industry of the 
nation. Men in every profession looked forward to wealth and inde« 
pendence ^ all were eager to start in the race of improvement. 

The other cause may be discovered in the system of foreign 
policy adopted by the ministers ; a policy, indeed, which it may be 
difficult to reconcile with honesty and good faith, but which* in the 
result, proved eminently successful. The reader has seen them 
perpetually on the watch to sow the seeds of dissension, to foment 
the spirit of resistance, and to aid the efforts of rebellion in the 
neighbouring nations. In Scotland the authority of (he crown was 
almost annihilated ; France was reduced to an unexampled state of 
anarchy, poverty, and distress; and Spain beheld with dismay her 
wealth continually absorbed, and her armies annually perishing 
among the dikes and sand-banks of the Low Countries. The depres- 
sion of these powers, if not a positive, was a relative benefit. As 
other princes descended, the English queen appeared to rise on the 
scale of reputation and power. 

In what proportion the merit or demerit of these and of other 
measures should be shared between Elizabeth and her counsellors, 

that, when the question was pat to her to whom name of the king of Scotland she made a sign 

5fae would leare her crown, the said not to expressive of her assent. Molino's report, MS. at 

<* roghs :" that Iheu, at the dames of the kings of GrDystoke castle. 
France adid Spain, she shook hn head, bat at the 
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it is impowibie to determine. On many subjects she coald see only 
with their eyes, and bear with their ears ; yet it is eyident that her 
judgment or her conscience frequently disapproved of their ad- 
vice (1). Sometimes, after a long struggle, they submitted to her 
wisdom or obstinacy ; sometimes she was terrifled or seduced into 
the surrender of her own opinion \ generally a compromise was 
effected by mutual concessions. This appears to have happened on 
most debates of importance, and particularly with respect to the 
treatment of the unfortunate queen of Scots. Elizabeth may perhaps 
have dissembled ; she may have been actuated by jealousy or hatred ^ 
but, if we condemn, we should also remember the arts and frauds 
of the men by whom she was surrounded, the false information 
which they supplied, the imaginary dangers which they created, 
and the despatches which they dictated in England to be forwarded 
to the queen through the ambassadors in foreign courts, as the 
result of their own judgment and observation (2). 

It may be that the habitual irresolution of Elizabeth was partially 
owing to her discovery of such practices : but there is reason to 
believe that it was a weakness inherent in the constitution of her 
mind (3). To deliberate appears to have been her delight, to resolve 
her torment. She would receive advice from any, from foreigners 
as well as natives, from the ladies of her bed-chamber no less than 
the lords of her council : but her distrust begol hesitation ; and she 
always suspected that some interested motive lurked under the pre* 
tence of zeal for her service. Hence she often suffered months, 
sometimes years, to roll away before she came to a conclusion ; and 
then it required the same industry and address to keep her steady 
to her purpose as it had already cost to bring her to it. The mi- 
nisters, in their confidential correspondence, perpetually lamented 
this ingrmity in the queen ; in public they employed all their inge- 
nuity to skreen it from notice, and to give the semblance of wisdom 
to that which, in their own judgment, they characterised as 
folly (4). 

(1) It is moreover observed by one who had ** in the day. Itmakcth me weary of my life... 1 
the means of judging, that, ** When the bosynesse '* can neither get the other letters signed, nor 
*' did turn to better advantage, she did moste " the letter alredy signed permitted to be sent 
*' cunningly commit the good issue to hir own *' away, but day by day, and hoar by hoar. 
** honour and understandinge ; but, when ought ** deferred till anon, sone, and to-morrow." 
** fell oute contrarie to hir wyA and intente, the Smith to Burghley, Mar., 1574. I vousider this 
« council were in great straite to defende their irresolution not as arising from policj, but 
** owne actinge, and not blemyshe the queen's constitutional, because she betrayed it in matters 
** goode jndgmente. Herein hir wyse men did oft of little importance. Even in her progresses no 
'< bcke more wysdome; and the lorde treasurer one could be certain on what day, or to what 
** wo«de ofte shed a plenty of tears on any mis- iriace, she would go. She is described as changing 
« carriage, well knowynge the difBculte parte her mind aknost every hour. 

*' was, not so muche to mende the matter itself (4) Digses, 199. 203. Sir Thoma) Smith 

** as his mistresse's humor." Harington, Ni\gie complained to the lord treasurer tb«t the queen's 

Ant. i. 357. mind was " sometimes so, and sometimes no ; 

(2) Of these artifices many instances occur in « and in all times uncertain, and read^ to stays 
the preceding pages. See alsoWinwood,i.20.ii.93« "and revocation." Tliis her irresolution "did 

(3) Complaints of her irresolution perpetually " weary and kill her ministers, destroy her ac* 
occur in the private letters of her ministers, par- " tioos, and overthrow all good designs and 
ticularly of sir Thomas Smith. "What can I «« counsels." Strype's Sir T. Smith, 139. Of this 
" write, when I can have no resolution, by daily innumerable proofs are to be met with in the 
" attending, for the most part three or four times letters of that period. 
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Besides irresolution there was in Elizabeth another quality 
equally, perhaps more, mortifying (o her counsellors and fairourites, 
her care to improve her revenue, her reluctance to part with her 
money. That frugality in a sovereign is a virtue deserving the 
highest praise could not be denied ; but they contended that, in 
their mistress, it had degenerated into parsimony, if not into ava- 
rice. Their salaries were, indeed, low : she distributed her gratuities 
with a sparing hand ^ and the more honest among them injured 
their forhines in her service : yet there were others who, by the 
sale of places and of patronage (1), by grants and monopolies, were 
able to amass considerable wealth, or to spend with a profusion 
almost unexampled among subjects. The truth, however, was, 
that the foreign policy of the cabinet had plunged the queen into 
a giitf of unfathomable expense. Her connexion with the insurgents 
in so many different countries, the support of a standing army in 
Holland, her long war with Spain, and the repeated attempts to 
suppress the rebellion of Tyrone, were continual drains upon the 
treasury, which the revenue of the crown, with every adventitious 
aid of subsidies, loans, fines, and forfeitures, was unable to supply. 
Her poverty increased, as her wants multiplied. All her efforts 
were cramped ; expeditions were calculated on too limited a scale, 
and for too short a period ; and the very apprehension of present, 
served only to entail on her future and enormous expense. 

An intelligent foreigner )iad described Elizabeth, while she was 
yet a subject, as haughty and overbearing : on the throne she was 
careful to display that notion of her own importance, that contempt 
of all beneath her, and that courage in the time of danger, which 
were characteristic of the Tudors. She seemed to have forgotten 
that she ever had a mother, but was proud to remind both herself 
and others that she was the daughter of a powerful monarch, of 
Henry YIII. On occasions of ceremony she appeared in all her 
splendour, accompanied by the great officers of state, and with a 
numerous retinue of lords and ladies, dressed in their most gor- 
geous apparel. In reading descriptions of her court we may some- 
times fancy ourselves transported into the palace of an eastern 
princess. When Hentzner saw her, she was proceeding on a Sunday 
from her own apartment to the chapeK First appeared a number 
of gentlemen, barons, earls, and knights of the garter ^ then came 
the chancellor with the seals, between two lords carrying the sceptre 
and the sword. Elizabeth followed; and wherever she cast her 
eyes, the spectators instantly fell on their knees. She was then in 
her sixty-fifth year. She wore false hair of a red colour, sur- 

(]) The sale of patronage extended even to the says the writer, " I am daily more and more ac- 

ladies of the court. From a letter in Btrch it *' quaiuted with : which growetfa by the queen's 

appears that lady Edinnodshad refused the offer *' straitness to give these women : whereby they 

of 100/. for her interest wilh the queen in a *' presume thus to grange and huck causes." 

cause in chancery. " This ruffianry of causes," Birch, 1. 354. See also Ellis, 2nd scr. Ul. J91. 2. 
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moanled with a crown of gold. The wrinkles of age were imprinted 
on her face ; her eyes were small, her teeth black, her nose pro- 
roinest. The collar of the garter hung from her neck ; and her 
bosom was uncoTered, as became an unmarried queen. Her train, 
of great length, was borne by a marchioness : behind her followed 
a number of noble ladies, mostly dressed in white ; and on each 
side stood a Hoe of gentlemen pensioners, with their gilt battle- 
axes, and in splendid uniforms. 

The trayeller next proceeded to the dining-room. Two genfle- 
men entered to lay the cloth, two to bring the queen's plate, salt, 
and bread. All, before they approached the table, and when they 
retired fnom it, made three genuflexions. Then came a single and 
a married lady, performing the same ceremonies. The first rubbed 
the plate with bread and salt; the second gave a morsel of meat 
to each of the yeomen of the guard, who brought in the different 
courses -, and at the same time the hall echoed to the sound of 
twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums. But the queen dined that 
day in private-, and, after a short pause, her maids of honour 
entered in proces^on, and with much reverence and solemnity 
took the dishes from the table, and carried them into an inner 
apartment (1). 

Yet, white she maintained this state in public and in the palace, 
while she taught the proudest of the nobility to feel the distance 
between themselves and thdr sovereign (2), she condescended to 
«ourt the good will of the common people. In the country they 
had access to her at all timts ; neither their rudeness aor impor- 
tunity appeared to offend her ; she received their petitions with an 
air of pleasure, thanked them for their expressions of attachment, 
and sought the opportunity of entering into private conversation 
with individuals. Her progresses were undoubtedly undertaken 
for pleasure : but she made them subservient to policy, and in- 
creased her popularity by her affability and condescension to the 
private inhabitants of the counties in which she made her tempo- 
rary abode (3). 

From the elevation of ttie throne we may now follow her into the 
privacy of domestic life. Her natural abilities were great : she had 
studied under experienced masters ; and her stock of literature 
was much niore ample than that of most females of the age. Like 
her sister Mary, she possessed a knowledge of five languages : but 
Mary did not venture to converse in Italian, neither could she 
construe ttie Gretk Testament, like EKzabelh (4). The queen is 
said to have excelled on the virginals, and to have understood the 
most dilficutt music. But dancing was her principal delight; and 

ii) Hentzner, 134 — 6. (3) Naunton, 88 • 

It on their knees. See Syd. pap. i. 395. 
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in that exercise she displayed a grace and spirit which was uni- 
irersally admired (1). She retained her partiality for it to the last: 
few days passed in which the yoang nobilUy of the court were not 
called to dance before their sovereign ( and the queen herself con- 
descended to perform her part in a galliard with the dake of Net ers^ 
at the age of sixty-nine (2). 

Of her vanity the reader will have noticed several instances in 
the preceding pages : there remains one of a more extraordinary 
description. It is seldom that females have the boldness to become 
the heralds of their own charms: but Elizabeth by proclamation 
announced to her people, that none of the portraits which had 
hitherto been taken of her person, did justice to the original; that 
at the request of her council she had resolved to procure an exact 
likeness from the pencil of some able artist; that it should 8€k)n 
be published for the gratification of her loving subjects; and 
that on this account she strictly forbade all persons whomso- 
ever, to paint or engrave any new portraits of her features without 
license, or to show or publish any of the old portraits till they 
had been re-formed according to the copy to be set forth by 
authority (3). 

The courtiers soon discovered how greedy their sovereign was of 
flattery. If they sought to please, they were careful to admire ; 
and adulation the most fulsome and extravagant was accepted by 
the queen with gralilude, and rewarded with bounty. Neither was 
her appetite for praise cloyed, it seemed rather to become more 
craving by enjoyment. After she had passed her grand climacteric, 
she exacted the same homage to her faded charms, as had been 
paid to her youth ; and all who addressed her, were still careful 
to express their admiration of her beauty in the language of orien- 
tal hyperbole. 

But however highly she might think of her person, she did not 
despise the aid of external ornament (4). At her death, two, some 
say three, thousand dresses were found in her wardrobe, with a 
numerous collection of jewellery, for the most part presents which 
she had received from petitioners, from her courtiers on her saint's 
day, and at the beginning of each year, and from the noblemen and 

(1) Staidiope writes in 1 589, " The Q. is so (3) From the original corrected by Cecil, in 
•• well as 1 assure yon VI or Vll gallyanb in a 1563* and printed in the Arclueologia, ii. 169, 
«( morninge besides musycke and syuging, is her 170. 

*« ordynary exercyse." Lodge, ii. 41. Sydney (4) *' In her later time, when she showed her* . 

Papers, i. 375. 385. ii. 203. 262. Lodge, iii. 148* " self in public, she was always magnificent in 

(2) " The duke of Nevers was honorablye ** apparel, supposing haply thereby that the eyes 
** entertayned by her majestie ; she dauoced with *' of the people (being dazzled by the glittering 
«< hym, and conrted hym in the best manner : '* aspect of taese her outward ornaments, woula 
*' he on the other syde used many comple- ** not so easily discern the marks of age, and 
•* mentes, as kissing her hand, yea and foote *< decay of nature and beaaty." EUb, 2 ser. iii. 
•< when she shewed hym her legg." Ap. 28» 191. — '* It was commonly obserTed this Christ- 
1602. She opened the ball with him. Von *' mas that her mi^estie, when she came to be 
Ranroer, ii. 180 *' The qneene hath been pleased ** seen, was continually painted, not only all oter 
** to hare many pleasant discourses with hTm, ** her face, but her yery necke and breste also." 
•< (Virginio Orisini, duke of Graciano) and. to Jan. 13, 1602. MS. letter. 

** daunce before hym." Jan. 13, 1602- 
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geoUemeD whose houses she had hoDOured with her presence (1). 
To the austere Doiioos of the bishop of London, this love of finerj 
appeared unbecoming her age, and in his sermon he endeayoured 
to raise her thoughts from the ornaments of dress to the riches of 
heaven : but she told her ladies, that if he touched upon that sub- 
ject again, she would fit him for heaven. He should walk there 
, without a staff, and leave his mantle behind him (2). 

In her temper Elizabeth seemed to have inherited the irritability 
of her faiher. The least inattention, the slightest provocation, would 
throw her into a passion. At all times her discourse was sprinkled 
with oaths \ in the sallies of her anger it abounded with impreca- 
tions and abuse. Nor did she content herself with words : not only 
the ladies about her person, but her courtiers and the highest offi- 
cers in the state, felt the weight of her hands. She collared Uatlon, 
she gave a blow on the ear to the earl marshal, and she spat on sir 
Matthew Arundel, with the foppery of whose dress she was of- 
fended (3). 

To her first parttament she had expressed a wish that on her 
tomb might be inscribed the title of '^ the virgin queen."' But the 
woman who despises the safeguards, must be content to forfeit the 
reputation, of chastity. It was not long before her familiarity with 
Dudley provoked dishonourable reports. At first they gave her 
pain : but her feelings were soon blunted by passion ; in the Ihce of 
the whole coiirt she assigned to her supposed paramour an apart- 
ment contiguous to her own bedchamber ; and by this indecent act 
proved that she was become regardless of her character, and callous 
to every sense of shame (4). But Dudley, though the most favoured, 

(l) In the lists of presents which she receired ambassador, in the beginning of I56i> informs 

on these occasions, Mre find every article of dress, the king, that aooordiag to conosoa belief, 

even to body linen. The following account may the queen " lived with Dudley : " that ia 

perhaps amuse the reader. ** At her first lighting one of his audiences Elizabeth spoke to him 

** at the lord keeper's she had a fine fanne with respecting this report, and, in proof of its im- 

*' a handle, garnisht with diamonds; in the probability, showed him the sitoatioa of her 

*< middle was a nosegay, and in yt a very rich apartment and bed>chamber, la disposition de su 

*' jewel, valued at 400A at least. After dinner in camera y alcoba. Bat in a short time she depriv- 

" her privy chamber he gav« her a iaire p*ire of ed henelfofthis plea. Under the pretext that 

** virginals : in her bed chamber he presented Dudley's apartment in a lower story of the palace 

** her with a fine gown and a juppin (netticoat), was unwholesome, she removed him to another, 

** which things were pleasing to her highness : contiguous to her own cbaaaber . una habitation 

** and to grace his lordship the more, she of her- alU junto a su camera, pretestaudo que la que 

*< self tooke from him a salte, a spoooe, and a tenia era mal sana. In September of the same 

" forcke of faire agatte." Sydney Papers, i. 376. year these rumours derived additional credit 

As late as December 6ih before her death, she from the change in the queen's appearance. " La 

dined with sir Robert Cecil, and accepted from reigna (a lo que entiendo) se hace hydropica, y 

him presents to the value of 3000 crowns. Carte comienza ya a hincharse notablemente.... lo qne 

from Beaumont's Dispatches, iii. 701 . — " On se parece es que anda discarda y flaca en extreme, 

*^ Monday the 6th her majestie dyned with Mr. y con un color de muerta.... que la marquesa di 

" Secretary. He gave her ten several giftes, the Noramton y milady Coban tengan a la reyna per 

" most part -very ritch jewells. The Q. was mer* pelegrosa y hydropica, no hay duda.*' See note 

" rye and well pleased > at her departure, she (FF). T{ie original despatches are at Siinancas, 

*' refused heipe to enter her barge, wherby with several letters from an English lady, form- 

*< stumbling she fell, and a little bruised her erly known to Philip, (probably the marchioness 

" shvns" Dec. 15, 1603, MS. letter. of Winchester,) describing in strong colours the 

^2) Nuga; Antique, 176. " Perchance," says dissolute manners both of Elizabeth and her 

Harrington, *' the bishop hath never sought her court. I may here add that, although some writen 

" highness' wardrobe, or he would have chosen have i«ftised to give any credit to the celebrated 

•• another tekt." letter from Mary in Mnrdin, 558 ; yel almost 

rsl Nuga: Ant. 167. 176. every statement in it has been copfirmed by 

(4) Quandra, bishop of Aquihi, the Spanish other docament«. See note (FF). 
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was not considered as her only lover *, among his ritals were num- 
bered Hatton, and Raleigh, and Oxford, and Blount, and Simicr, 
and Anjou *, and it was afterwards believed that her licenrtious ha- 
bits survived, even when the fires of wantonness had been quenched 
by the chill of age (1). The court imitated the manners of the so- 
ver^gn. It was a place in which, according to Faunt,^' all enor- 
^' mities reigned in the highest degree (2)," or according to Har- 
rington, ^' where there was no love, but that of the lusty god of 
'' gallantry, Asmodeus (3)." 

Elizabeth firmly believed, and zealously upheld the principles of 
government, established by her father, the exercise of absolute au- ^ 
tbority by the sovereign, and the duty of passive obedience in the 
subject (4). The doctrine, with which the lord keeper Bacon opened 
her first parliament, was indefatigably inculcated by all his succes- 
sors during her reign, that, if the queen consulted the two houses 
it was through choice, not through necessity, to the end that her 
laws might be more satisfactory to her people, not that they might 
derive any force from their assent. She possessed by her preroga- 
tive whatever was requisite for the government of the realm. She 
could, at her pleasure, suspend the opeiration of existing statutes, 
or issue proclamations which should have the force of law. In her 
opinion the chief use of parliaments was to vote money, to regulate 
the minuli® of trade, and to legislate for individual and local in- 
terests. To the lower house she granted, indeed, freedom of debate : 
but it was to be a decent freedom, the liberty of ^^ saying ay or 
^' no '/' and those that transgressed that decency were liable, as we 
have repeatedly seen, to feel the weight of the royal displeasure (5). 
A foreigner, who had been ambassador in England, inlbrm us^ 
that under Elizabeth the administration of justice was more cor- 
rupt than under her predecessors (6). We have not the means of 
instituting the comparison. But we know that in her first year the 
policy of Cecil substituted men of inferior rank in the place of the 
former magistrates ; that numerous complaints were heard of their 
tyranny, peculation, and rapacity ; and that a justice of the peace 

/|) Osboro, Memoirs, 33. thiough the laud, commiHied in the most am- 

{2) Birch, i. 39> In another letter he says, thoritative manner, and required most punctual 

*^ the only discontent! hare, is to live where obedience, as if their resoiations proceeded fi on 

** there is so little godliness and exercise of reli- the king himself." Ellis, series, ii. 235* 

** gion. so dissolute manners and corrupt con- (S) D'Ewes, 460. 469. 040. 644. 646> 651. 

** Tersation generally, which i find to be worse 675. There is a curious instance of her iuter- 

*' than when I knew the place first." August 1, ference in election Tn the Loseley MSS. The 

1582. Birch, i. 25. celebrated borough of Gatton was the property 

(3) Nnge Autiqus, 166. April 4, 1595> of the Copleys, and the nomination of the repre- 

U) It was observed by Michele, the Venetian sentatives waa possessed by Mrs. Copley. Bat 

aoibassador, in the time of Mary, that ** in point that lady was not considered as well affected : on 

of fact the kings of England were become ab* which account the queeu ordered that her own 

solute lords and masters ; and that, like the grand nominees, or at least well affected persons, shoaU 

Turk, they had established a conncil similar to be returned, p. 242. 

that of the Bashaw, who pretty nearly in the (6) Du Vair in Carte, iii. 702. There are many 
nmnner of the Bai^aws, assembled together, instances of applications to the queen to inter- 
constituted themselves masters not only of the fere. Nngge Ant. i. 118. 873. Ellis, ii. 299. 2 ser. 
people and public ministers, but also of ambas- iii. 89. 
sadurs and princes, sent their written mandates 
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was defined in parliament to be *^ an animal, wlio, for half a dozen 
^^ chickens, would dispense with a dozen laws (1) : '' nor shall we 
form a very exalted notion of the integrity of the higher courts, if 
we recollect that the Judges were removable at the royal pleasure, 
and that the queen herself was in the habit of receifing, and per- 
mitting her fayourites and ladies to receive, bribes as the price of 
her or their interference in the suits of private individuals (2). 

Besides the Judicial tribunals, which remain to the present day, 
there were, in the age of Elizabeth, several other courts the arbi- 
trary constitution of which was incompatible with the liberties of 
the subject ; the court of high commission, for the cognizance of 
religious offences ; the court of star-chamber, which inflicted the 
severest punishments for that comprehensive and undefinable 
transgression, contempt of the royal authority ; courts of commis- 
sioners appointed occasionally for the public or private trial of of- 
fences, and the courts martial, for which the queen, from her hasty 
and imperious temper, manifested a strong predilection. Whatever 
could be supposed to have the remotest tendency to sedition, was 
held to subject the offender to martial law ; the murder of a naval 
or military officer, the importation of disloyal or traitorous books, 
or the resort to one place of several persons who possessed not the 
visible means of subsistence. Thus, in 1595, under the pretence 
that the vagabonds in the neighbourhood of London were not to be 
restrained by the usual punishments, she ordered sir Thomas Wyll- 
ford to receive from the magistrates the most notorious and incor- 
rigible of these offenders, and '^ to execute them upon the gallows, 
^^ according to the Justice of martial law (3). 

Another, and intolerable grievance was the discretionary power 
assumed by the queen, of gratifying her caprice or resentment by 
the restraint or imprisonment of those who had given her offence. 
Such persons were ordered to present themselves daily before the 
council till they should receive further notice, or to confine them- 
selves within their own doors, or were given in custody to some 
other person, or were thrown into a public prison. In this state 
they remained, according to the royal pleasure, for weeks, or 
months, or years, till they could obtain their liberty by their sub- 
mission, or through the intercession of their friends, or with the 
payment of a valuable composition. 

The queen was not sparing of the blood of her subjects. The 
statutes inflicting death for religious opinion have been already 
noticed. In addition, many new felonies and new treasons were 
created during her reign ^ and the ingenuity of the Judges gave to 
these enactments the most extensive application. In 1595 some 

(is D'Ewes, 661. ** bat for bare ten days." Recorder Fleetwood, 

(2) ** It is growen for a trede nowe in the in Wright, ii. 247. 

" coorte to make meanes for reprieres Ttwentj (S) Rymer, xri. 279. 280- 
** pounds for a reprieve is nothing, though it be 
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apprentices ia London conspired to release their companions, who 
had been condemned by (he star-chamber to suffer punishment for 
a riot ; in 1597 a number of peasants in Oxfordshire assembled to 
break down inclosures, and restore tillage *, each of these offences, 
as it opposed the execution of the law, was pronounced treason by 
the judges ; and both the apprentices in London, and the men of 
Oxfordshire, suffered the barbarous death of traitors (1). 

We are told (hat her parsimony was a blessing to the subject, and 
that the pecuniary aids yoted to her by parliament were few and 
inconsiderable, in proportion to the- length of her reign. They 
amounted to twenty subsidies, thirty tenths, and forty fifteenths. 
I know not how we are to arrive at (he exact value of these grants : 
but they certainly exceed the average of the preceding reigns ; and 
to tbem must be added the fines of recusants, the profits of mono- 
polies, and the monies raised by forced loans : of which it is ob- 
served by Naunton, that ^' she left more debts unpaid, taken upon 
^' credit of her privy seals, than her progenitors did take, or could 
^^ have taken up, that were a hundred years before her (2)/' 

The historians, who celebrate the golden days of Elizabeth, have 
described with a glowing pencil the happiness of the people under 
her sway. To them might be opposed (he dismal picture of national 
misery, drawn by the catholic writers of the same period. But both 
hate taken too contracted a view of the subject. Religious dissen- 
sion had divided the nation into opposite parties, of almost equal 
numbers, the oppressors and the oppressed. Under the operation 
of the penal statutes, many ancient and opulent families had been 
ground to the dust ^ new families had sprung up in their place ; 
and these, as they shared the plunder, naturally eulogised the sys- 
tem to which they owed their wealth and their ascendency. But 
their prosperity was not the prosperity of the nation ^ it was that of 
one half obtained at the expense of the other. 

It is evident that neither Elizabeth nor her ministers understood 
the benefits of civil and religious liberty. The prerogatives which 
she so highly prized, have long since withered away ; the bloody 
code which she enacted against the rights of conscience, has ceased 
to slain (he pages of the statute-book^ and the resuit has proved, 
that the abolition of despotism and intolerance adds no less to the 
stability of the throne, than to the happiness of the people. 

(1) Howell's SUte Trials, 1431. (^) Nannton, p. 8S. 
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Note A. p. 8. 

• 

In the first year of her reign, the queen gave the following explanation of her 
supremacy, in *' an admonition to simple men, deceived by malicious." 

** Her majesty forbiddeth all manner of her subjeicts to giye ear or credit to 
** Boch perverse and malicious persons, which most sinisterly and maliciously la- 
** boor to notify to her loving subjects, how by words of the said oath it may be 
** collected, that the kings or queens of this realm, possessors of the crown, may 
" challenge authority and power of ministry of divine service in the church 
** wherein her said subjects be much abused by such evil-disposed persons. For 
^* certainly her majesty neither doth, nor ever will, challenge any other autho- 
"rity, than that was challenged and lately used by the noble kings of famous 
** memory, king Henry the eighth, and king Edward the sixth, which is and 
** was of ancient time due to the imperial crown of this realm ; that is, under 
'* God, to have the sovereignty and rule over all manner of persons born within 
'* these her realms, dominions, and countries, of what estate, either ecclesias- 
'* tical or temporal, soever they be, so as no other foreign power shall or ought 
*' to have any superiority over them. And if any person, that hath conceived 
'* any other sense of the form of the said oath, shall accept the same oath with 
'* this interpretation, sense, or meaning, her majesty is well pleased to accept 
" every such in that behalf, as her good and obedient subjects, and shall acquit 
** them of all manner of penalties contained in the said act against such as shall 
*' peremptorily or obstinately refuse to take the same oath." 

This eiplanation satisfied many of the puritans ; the catholics objected to it, 
that it seemed to give to her spiritual as well as civil authority, and at the same 
time excluded all spiritual jurisdiction derived from any foreign bishop. 



Note B. p. 9. 

It should be observed, thai deprivation was not the only punishment inflicted 
on the catholic bishops for their nonconformity. They were objects of persecu- 
tion, with perhaps one exception, as long as they lived. Those who had at- 
tended in parliament were deprived immediately ; the others^ were sent for 
from the country, and shared the fate of their brethren. All were placed under 
custody ; and during the winter tbe sentence of eicommunication was poblished 
against Heath and Thirlby, and in the summer against Bonner. By that time 
Tunstall of Durham, Morgan of St. David's, Ogilthorp of Carlisle, White of 
Winchester, and Baines of Coventry, had died of the contagious malady which 
prevailed. Scot of Chester, Goldwell of St. Asaph, and Pate of Worcester, 
found the means of retiring to the continent. Of the remaining seven, Heath,* 
after two or three imprisonments in the Tower, was permitted to live on his 
own property at Cobham in Surrey, where the queen, by whom he was greatly 
respected, occasionally honoured him with a visit. Bonner, after a confinement 
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of ten years, died io the Marshalsea ; Watson of Lincoln remained a prisoner 
twenty-three years, and died in Wisbeach castle. Thirlby of Ely lived in the 
custody of archbishop Parlcer, 4ind Bourne of Bath and Wells in that of Dr. 
Carew, dean of Eieter. Turberyille of Eieter, and Pool of Peterborough, were 
suffered to remain at their own houses, on their recognisances not to leave them 
urithout licence. Feckenham, abbot of Westminster, passed from the Tower to 
the custody of the bishop of London, then to that of the bishop of Winchester, 
and was at last confined in Wisbeach castle. 



Note C. p. 10. 

This was not the only commission for the confirmation and consecration of 
archbishop Parker. One had been previously issued on Sept. 9. to Tunstall. 
l)i8hop of Durham, Bourne o€ Bath and Wells, Pool of Peterborough, Kitchen of 
Landaff, and Barlow and Scorey, the deprived .bishops of Bath and Chichester 
under Mary. Now, the first four of these were bishops In the actual eicrcise of 
episcopal jurisdiction, forKitchen had saved himself from deprivation by taking 
the oath of supremacy, and the other three, having been excused from atten- 
dance in parliament, had been suffered to remain unmolested in their respec- 
tive dioceses. Had they, therefore, accepted the commission, the confirmation 
and consecration of Parker would have been vested with the formalities re- 
quired by the statute of the 25th of Henry VIII. But it is reasonal>le to suppose 
that they refused to act under it, because no confirmation or consecration fol- 
lowed. The twenty days assigned by the statute expired; soon afterwards 
Tunstall, Bourne, and Pool were deprived ; and then the new commission of 
Dec. 6^ was issued. 

But, notwithstanding the sanatory clause in this commission, a question was 
afterwards raised, whether the new metropolitan, and the prelates confirmed 
and consecrated by him, were bishops according to law. When Home, the new 
bishop of Winchester, tendered the oath to Bonner, the latter refused to admit 
his authority : he was not a bishop recognised by law, because he had been con- 
secrated after an illegal form, and his consecrator had been consecrated himself 
in defiance of the statute of the 25th of Henry VIII. The question was argued 
before the judges in the court of exchequer, who were unwilling, or forbidden, 
to give judgment; and, to remedy every defect, It was enacted by the statute of 
the 8th of Elizabeth, c. 1, tbatall acts and things previously done by any person 
in any consecration, confirmation, or investing of bishops, in virtue of the queen's 
letters patent or commission, should be judged good and perfect to all intents 
and purposes ; Snd that all persons consecrated after the form in the ordinal of 
Edward VI. should be had to have been validly consecrated ; and that the same 
ordinal should be thenceforth observed. Strype, i. 340, 493. Strype's Parker, 61 . 
Stat, of Realm, iv. 484. 

Before I conclude this note, I ought, perhaps, to mention a story which was 
once the subject of acrimonious controversy between the divines of the t^o com- 
munions. It was said that Kitchen, and Scorey, with Parker and the other 
bishops'elect, met in a tavern called the Nag's Head, in Chcapside ; that Kitch- 
en, on account of a prohibition from Bonner, refused to consecrate them, and 
that Scorey, therefore, ordering them to kneel down, placed the bible on the 
head of each, and told him to rise up bishop. Of this tale, concerning which so 
much has been written, I can find no trace In any author or document of the 
reign of Elizabeth. It is not improbable that the commissioners, having con- 
firmed the election, dined together at the Nag's Head, the inn chiefly frequented 

• * 
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by the clergy at that period ; and that this clrcnmstanee may have given rise t& 
the story. Sec, however, a note In Hall am's Gonstitntional History i. t60. 



Note D. p. 18. 

Cliiabeth's objections to Knox arose from two causes : the antipathy to the 
English liturgy which he had manifested at Frankfort and Geneva ; and his 
doctrine respecting the incapacity of women to exercise the sovereign authority. 
This he had published In his '* First blast of the trumpet against the mon- 
" strous regiment (government) of women :" to which he had threatened to add 
two other blasts still more sharp and vehement. In the first, he taught that the 
rule of a woman was *' repugnant to nature, a contumely to God, a thing most 
*< Gontrarlous to his revealed will and approved ordinance, and finally the sub- 
*< version of all equity and justice :" in the second blast he intended to teach, 
that governors ought to be chosen according to God's ordinance ; that no ma- 
nifest idolater, no notorious transgressor of God's holy word, should be pro- 
moted to any regiment; that no oaths nor promises could bind the people to 
obey and maintain tyrants against God and his known truth ; and that those 
who had appointed a governor might lawfully depose and punish him, if he 
showed himself unworthy of the regiment over the people of God. Strype, 129. 
Knox, Hist. 478. At the time of the first blast* Mary of England was alive; nor 
did he foresee the elevation to the throne of another woman, a friend to the 
Reform&tion. To recover her favour he acknowledged to her and to Cecil, that she 
was an exception from the general rule ;^hal her whole life had been a miracle, 
which proved that she had been chosen by God ; that the office, which was un- 
lawful to other women, was lawful to her; and that on these grounds he was 
ready to obey and maintain her authority. Strype, 131. Elizabeth did not 
suffer herself to be cajoled by the flattery of the apostle, nor persuaded by the 
policy of Throckmorton, who intercede in his favour. *' Considering what 
"Knokes is hable to do in Scotland, whish is very muche, all this tarmoil 
" there being by him stirred as it is, it shuld stand your majesty in stede hb 
'* former faultes were forgotten." Forbes, 130. Cecil was obliged to caution his 
correspondents not to mention the name of Knox. *'0f all others, Knoxees 
*' name, if it be not Goodman's, is most odiose here : and therefore I wish no 
** mention of hym hither." Cecil to Sadler and Croft. (Sadler, i. 532.) 

Goodman had been joint minister with Knox at Geneva, and had published, 
in 1558, his celebrated treatise— ** How superior powers ogbt to be obeyd, and 
" wherin they may lawfully by God's worde be disobeyed and resisted." In it 
he repeated the doctrine of his associate respecting the political incapacity of 
females, and taught that kings and magistrates might lawfully be deposed and 
punished by their subjects, if they became wicked or tyrannical. He joined 
Knox in Scotland : but, though he had many friends, it was long before Eliza- 
beth would allow him to set his foot in England. At his return, he submilted (o 
recant his obnoxious doctrine, first in 1565, and again in 1571. Strype, i. iS6. 
ii. 95, 96. 

As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, the exiles after some consultation, 
appointed Aylmer to appease the queen, by writing in favour of female govern- 
ment against Knox and Goodman. His tract was entitled '* An Harborowe for 
** faithful and trewe subjectes against the late blowne blaste concerning the go- 
'* vernment of women. MDLIX. at Strasborowe the 26th of April." This tract 
made bis fortune ; the queen gave him preferment in the church, and in due 
time he was raised to the see of London. In his work he had advised the pre- 
lates to be content with '* priest like," and not to seek after ^ prince-like for- 
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«^ tunes : " bul the bishop forgo! the lessoos of the exile ; and, being reminded 
<of his own doctrine, he replied : " when I was a child I spalce as a child, I un- 
"' derstood as a child, I thought as a child : but when I became a man, I put 
'*away childish things." 1 Gor. xili. 2. Strype's Aylmer, U7, 177. 



Note E, pp. 29. 31 . 

"Whitaker, in his vindication of Mary, persuaded himself that he had made an 
Important discoTcry with respect to this treaty. In a long and laboured note, 
appended to his third volume (p. 463), he contends that the treaty is a forgery, 
executed with the connivance of Cecil and Wotton, for the purpose of depriving 
Francis and Mary of all real authority within the kingdom of Scotland. The 
fame opinion has been recently maintained, and enforced with additional argu- 
menU, by Mr. Chalmers, in his valuable life of Mary (vol. ii. p. 411). Feeling 
myself obliged to dissent from these authorities, I may be allowed to state the 
reasons why I believe in the authenticity of the treaty. 

No one acquainted with the real history of the time can, in my opinion, doubt 
of the following facts : 1*. that an accord or treaty of some description or other 
was negotiated at Edinburgh, between^ the lords of the congregation and Mont- 
Inc and.Randan, the French commissioners. (See Haynes' State Papers, i. 3f 9. 
331—341.) 

9«. That the substance of that treaty, as it was communicated by Cecil and 
Wotton to Blixabeth fJuly 6, Haynes. 351), agrees with the articles of the treaty, 
the autkenticity of which is now called in question ; whence it follows that, if 
the forgery was committed at all. it was committed at the very time when the 
real treaty was concluded. (Haynes, 351. 355.) 

3*". That within a month afterwards the treaty, now said to be a forgery, was 
laid before the Scottish parliament, and was acted upon by it as if it were a 
real treaty. (Keith, 153.) 

4«. That the same treaty was sent to France by the lord of St. John's, with a 
request to the king and queen to ratify It as if it were a real treaty. (Keith, 
ibid. Haidwicke State Papers, I. 126.) 

6*. That they refused the ratlfksaUon on the ground that the Soottish lords 
lUMl not compiled with the obligations prescribed by It. (Ibid. 126—138.) 

Now these facts seem to me to place the authenticity of the Instrument 
beyond contradiction. Wonld Cecil and Wotton have dared to deceive their 
own sovereign by palming on her a spurious In plaee of a real treaty P 
WouM the fabricators of the supposed forgery have ventured to lay it' imme- 
diately before the parliament, In which sate many persons both able and inte- 
TMted to detect the fraud P Wonld they have had Ibe effrontery to ask the rati- 
•ficatton of a forgery from the king and queen, who must have had the real 
Irenly in their posseasion P Or wonld Francis and Mary have hesitated to ground 
their refusal of ratification on the firand. If any fraud had existed ? I see not 
liow these questions can be satlsfictorily answered In the hypothesis maintained 
iRT Whitaker. 

B«t Che reader will ask, what are the reasons which induced him to pro- 
fiounce the treaty a forgery P 1**. The originals do not exist either In the ar- 
chives of France or those of Scotland. How comes It that we have only an at- 
tested copy preserved by Cecil P But surely the non-existence of the originals 
«t present does not prove that they did not exist formerly. As the treaty was 
not ratified, the originals may have been destroyed by order of Mary. 

2<*. The commission before the treaty is dated in the sixteenth instead of the 
eighteenth year of Mary. This anachronism is,, in the judgment of Whitaker, n 
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fonvfncrng proof o the forgery. To mc it appears to prove nothing more than 
the error of (he copyist. Had Cecil and Wolton, or the iord James and Maitland, 
forged the commission, we may be assured that they would have been careful 
to date it correctly. * 

3^. But the commission contradicts itself. On the 2nd of June, it orders the 
ambassadors to proceed to the frontiers of Scotland, though the French ministers 
must have known that they were already preparing for that journey, in virtue 
of a previous commission, dated May 2. The answer is easy. The first commis- 
sion did not empower them to treat with the Scots : to remedy this defect, they 
wrote fur a second commission, and desired it might be sent after them. 

The other arguments adduced against the authenticity of the treaty are all. 
founded on mere conjectures, and appear to me of no force whatever when op- 
posed to the facts already mentioned. 



Note F. p. 47. 



By the adoption of the thirty-nine articles the seal was put to the Reforma- 
tion in England. A new church was built on the ruins of the old ; and it will be 
the object of this note to point out to the reader how far these churches agreed, 
how far they disagreed, in their respective creeds. 

lo. They both taught that there is hut one God; that in the unity of the God- 
head are three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost : that the Son 
took to himself the nature of man ; that be offered himself a sacrifice for all sin 
of man, both original and actual ; and that his is the only name whereby man 
must be saved. 

2«. They equally admitted the three symbols, usually denominated the apos- 
tles', the Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds. 

a**. They equally revered the holy Scriptures as the true word of God. But 
here they began to differ. 1°. Several books of the Jewish scriptures were pro- 
nounced apocryphal by the new, while they were admitted as canonical by the 
old church. 2®. The former maintained that all doctrines, taught by Christ and 
his apostles, had been recorded in the Scriptures ; the latter that many things, 
such as the baptism of infants, the obligation of observing the Sunday instead 
of the Sabbath, etc., had been taught by Christ or his apostles, and yet had not 
been recorded in the Scriptures, but were known only by tradition. 

4«. Both agreed that ** the church hath a right to decree rities and ceremonies, 
*'and hath aothority in controversies of faith,*" but the articles seemed to 
nullify this authority by restrictions, the church could decide nothing but what 
is contained in the Scriptures ; could not assemble in general council without the 
command and will of princes; and, when so assembled, was liable to err, and 
had actually erred. The old church allowed no such authority to princes, and 
maintained that Christ, according to his promises in the Scripture, would so 
watch over his church assembled in general council, as not to suffer it to fall 
into any essential error, either in faith or discipline^ 

5^. Both equally required vocation and mission in their ministers; and both 
intrusted the government of the church to bishops, as the highest order in the 
hierarchy. But the old church, while it admitted no ecclesiastical authority in 
the prince as prince, acknowledged in the bishop of Rome, as successor of SI. . 
Peter, a primacy of order and jurisdiction throughout the universal church ; the 
new refused to the bishop of Rome any jurisdiction with the realm, and con- 
sidered the sovereign as supreme, even in ecclesiastical government. 

6°. Both equally taught that the jurisdiction of the sinner cannot be acquired 
01 deserved by any natural effort, and that it is given gratis on account of the 
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merito of Christ ; but in tliis they differed, or perhaps seemed to differ, that the 
one inculcated justification by faith only, the other, in addition to faith, re- 
quired both hope and charity. 

7». That the sacraments are efficacious signs of grace, by vhich God worlceth 
invisibly in us, was taught by both : but the seven sacraments of the catholics, 
—viz. baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, holy order, extreme unction, 
and matrimony, were by the articles reduced to two,— yiz, baptism and the eu- 
charist. 

8*. The most important points in which they differed regarded the eucharist. 
The English reformers taught that in the sacrament ** the body of Christ is 
'* given, taken, and eaten, only after a heavenly and spiritual manner :" the 
catholics, " after a real though spiritual and sacramental manner :" the former 
declared that the doctrine of transubstantiation could not be proved from the 
words of Scripture; the latter, that it necessarily followed from the words of 
Scripture— the first, that the communion ought to be administered to laymen 
under both kinds, according to the institution and the command of Christ ; the 
others, that communion under both kinds does not follow from the institution, 
and is not prescribed by the command of Christ. 

9°. By the articles the mass was pronounced a blasphemous forgery, on the 
ground that there can be no other sacrifice for sin than that which was offered 
upon the cross ; according to the catholics, the mass is a true propitiatory sa- 
crifice, commemorative of that formerly offered on the cross. 

10*". The articles condemned, but in general terms, and without any expla- 
nation, the doctrines of— 1, purgatory ; 2, pardons ; 3, the veneration and ado- 
ration of relics and images ; and 4, the invocation of the saints. The catholics 
taught-rio. that the souls of men who depart this life, neither so wicked as to 
deserve the punishment of hell, nor so pure as to be admitted there '* where 
'* nothing defiled can enter," are immediately after death placed in a state of 
purgation; ?°. that pardons of the ten^poral punishment of sin, called indul- 
gences, are useful and to be retained ; 3°. that It is lawful to show an inferior 
respect or veneration to the remains of holy persons, and to the images of Christ 
and his saints ; 4o. that it is also lawful to solicit the departed saints to join 
their prayers with ours, ** to beg for us benefits from God through his Son Jesus 

Christ, our only Saviour and Redeemer." Con. Trid. Sess. xxv. 



tt 



Note G. p. 55. 

1 . By act of parliament the crown had been limited to the three children of 
Henry VIII., Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, and, failing them, to such persons 
as the king, by his last will, signed with his own hand, should appoint. 

2. After his death, a will, purporting to be his, was produced; and by it the 
succession was limited, after the heirs of his own children, to the heirs of his 
second sister Mary, wife of the duke of Suffolk, to the exclusion of the heirs of his 
eldest sister, Margaret, married first to James king of Scotland, and afterwards 
to Archibald earl of Angus. 

3. Considerable doubt was entertained of the authenticity of the will attri- 
buted to Henry. Under Mary it was pronounced spurious by the privy council ; 
by Elizabeth it was never suffered to be mentioned- 

4. By hereditary descent, Mary of Scotland was the next claimant, as the re- 
presentative of her grandmother, Margaret, and after her the countess ot 
Lennox, as the daughter of the same Margaret, by her second husband, the earl 
of Angus. 

5. The proteslants dreaded the succession of Mary, on account of her religion. 
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To remove b^r, Uwas oonleoded Ibat, by the lair of England, no person bom 
of foreign parenU» and In a foreignreain, could inherit in England ; and there- 
fore that, as she came under this description, being bom In Scotland, and the 
daughter of king James and Mary of Lorrain, the succesafon belonged to the 
next of blood, the countess of Lennox, whose mother was an Englishwoman, 
and who had been born in England. To this it was victoriously answered, that 
the law in question was confined to private inheritances, and did«iot regard the 
succession to the crown. 

6. The partisans of the house of Sulfolk maintained that the objection was 
valid ; and that it applied oot only to the Scottish queen, but also to the coun- 
tess of Lennox. They argued that, when the father and mother were of different 
conditions, the child followed the father ; and that, as he was a foreigner, his 
daughter was a foreigner too : nor did it matter that she was bora a Harbottle 
In England, for the earl and his wife did not dwell here as subjects to the king, 
but were nerely strangers on their passage through the kingdom. 

7. Elizabeth herself would give no opinion, nor suffer others to give any opi- 
nion, on these pretensions. Sensible of the insecurity of her own claim, she 
looked with a jealous eye on all who had uny pretensions to the succession, and 
seemed to fear that, if the right were decided in favour of any person, that 
person might supersede her on the throne. 

9. Mary, from whom the house of Suffolk claimed, left two daughters, Frances 
and Eleanor. Of the three daughters of Frances, one -only, by name Catherine, 
left issue. She was first married to the eldest son of the earl of Pembroke, and 
tft«rwards divorced from him. On the lOtfa: of August, 1561, it was discovered 
that she was pregnant. She declared that she had' been married priyatelyto 
Edward SeyoMur, earl of Hertford ; but Elizabeth, who pretended to believe 
that ** since the death of the lady Jane (her sister) she had been priyie to many 
** great practices and purposes," (Haynes, 369,) committed her to the Tower ; 
though .Cecil asserts that '« he could find nothing in it." A child was born; 
(1561, Aug. 17, ut multi putant ex stupro, sed ut ipsi dicont, ex legitimis 
Duptiis. Ea res turbavit animos multoram. Nam si sint vern nuptiae, puer, qui 
sosceptus est, alltur ad spem regni. O nos miseros, qui non possumus scire, sub 
quo domino victuri sumus. Jewell to P. Mar. 7 Feb. 1562. Burn. Iv. 568.) 
Hertford was sent for from France ; and the queen ordered the archbishop to in- 
quite into the validity of their union. '* Nobody appeared privy to the marriage, 
'* nor to the love, but maids " (Hardwlcke Papers, i. 177 ) ; and the archbishop 
pronounced them both guilty of an illicit intercourse, and adjudged them to be 
punished according to the queen's pleasure. (1562, Feb.) Elizabeth ordered 
them to be confined in separate parts of the Tower ; but, by the connivance of 
the warders, they met again ; a second child was the consequence ; and Hert- 
ford was condemned in the Star-chamber to imprisonment, and to three fines 
of 50002. each for thlree offences, the violation of a maid of royal descent, the 
breaking of his prison to visit her, and the repetition of the first offence. Ca- 
therine continued a prisoner till her death, which happened at sir Owen Hop- 
ton's house, whither she had been removed on account of the plague, on S6th 
January, 1568. Hertford's confinement lasted nine years. Camd. 89. Ellis, ii. 
272-290. Nares, ii. 347. There is no proof that the marriage was ever esta- 
blished. In 1606 lord Beauchamp obtained a grant of the earldom and barony, 
to take effect after the death of the earl : and his son, in the patent restoring 
him to the dukedom of Somerset, Is called heir-male to the first duke. See 
Mr. Hallaro's Cons. Hist. i. 397. 

Hales, clerk of the hanaper, was the legal adviser of Hertford. In his xeal to 
serve his client, he committed himself so far as to write a book, in whidi he at- 
tempted to prove the claim of the house of Suffolk to the succession, and that 
of course the next heir was the lady Catherine. Cecil, from motives of policy or 
interest, supported, as far as he durst, the same opinton ; Bacon was less can- 
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IkNis, and eten atiifled Hales. The queen lent the latter to the Tower rand, to 
show her displeasure to Bacon, eicladed Um from the council , and ordered hhn 
to oonflne himself to the iMisiness of the chancery. 

. 9. If the soccesston were in the house of Salfolk, it undonbtedly belonged to 
the lady Catherine, as representative of her mother, the eldest daughter of the 
French queen. |n parliament, liowever, there appeared a party which sup- 
ported the claim of Margaret, married to Ferdinando Stanly, son to the earl of 
Derby, as the representative of the lady Eleanor, her mother, who was second 
daughter of the Franch queen. On what ground this party excluded the lady 
Catherine, I know not.- 

10. There was another party in parliament which maintained the exclusion 
of the issue of Margaret, the Scottish queen, for the reasons already alleged ; 
and also the exclusion of the issue of Mary, the French queen, because, as they 
asserted, she eould not be the lawful wife of the duke of Suffolk, he having at 
the time of his marriage a lawful wife living, of the name of Mortimer 
(Haynes, 412). Hence they sought the true heir among the descendants of the 
house of York, and fixed on the earl of Huntingdon, sprung from George duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward lY. His mother was daughter to lord Montague, 
and grand-daughter to the countess of Salisbury, executed by Henry VIII. The 
very mention of a successor alarmed the jeatousy of Elizabeth ; and the earl, 
fearlhl of heconUng the object of her displeasure, wrote to the earl of Leicester, 
naiiitafailng his own loyalty, and soliciting the protection of that favourite. See 
Ihe letier In the Hardwicke Papers, i. 187. 



Note H. p. 59. 



On July 19th an Interesting conversation took place between Mary and Ran- 
dolph respecting her Intended marriage wHh Darnley. The ambassador had 
hinted at her ingratitude in not following the advice of Elizabeth after so many 
promises to do so. ** Your mistress,'' she replied, "went about but to abuse 
** me ; and so was I warned out of England, France, and other parts : and, when 
'*1 found it so Indeed, I thought I would no longer stay upon her fair words, 
'* but, being as free as she is, I would stand to my own choice : for. if your 
"mistress would have used me as I trusted she would have done, she cannot 
*' have a daughter of her own that would have been more obedient to her than 
'* i vroufd have been ; and yet I desire to live in that peace and amity with her 
"that before I did. Let not her be offended with my marriage, no more than I 
'* am with hers : and for the rest I will abyde such fortune as God may send 
" me." Randolph answered that his mistress had frequently shown her good 
will towards the Scottish queen : that Mary had offered to follow Elizabeth's 
advice, and yet had forfeited the benefit by falling in love wfth a man at first 
sight. This was an offence which his mistress had a right to make known : she 
did not claim any authority over Mary, but gave advice because it was asked, 
and the adoption of it had been promised. " It must now, however," said the 
queen, *' be with me as it may be ; and I pray you tell me what would the 
** queen my good sister that I should do." He replied, **Send home the lord of 
*' Lennox and (he lord Darnley." <*That," said Mary, " may not be. Is there 
*' no other way but that ? " <* That," he replied, << is the best. Rut what if your 
''majesty would alter your religion?" "What would that do?" she asked. 
'* Peradventure," said he, *Mt would somewhat move her majesty to allow 
'*the sooner of your marriage." "WhAt^ould you," she exclaimed, *Mhat 
'* I should make merchandise of my religion, or frame myself to your mi- 
'*nisters* wills! It cannot be so." Randolph then advised her to beware in 
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time, and not compel Elizabeth, tp take severe measures in defence of her 
own honour. Mary concluded by saying, '* Yoo can never persuade me that I 
*' have failed to your mistress, hut rather she to me, and some incommodity it 
" will be to her to lose my amity, as the loss of hers will be to me. Yet I will 
** refuse to do nothing that well I may." Rand, to Cecil, July 16ih, 1&65. Ste- 
venson, ]?2— 124. 



Note I. p. 103. 



Whether the letters produced by Murray at York and Westminster, were ge- 
nuine or not, is a question which has given birth to a voluminous controversy. 
If the reader wish to see it treated at length, he may have recourse to Goodall, 
Tytler, Robertson, Hume, Stuart, Whitaker, and Laing. I shall only subjoin a 
few remarks. 

1*^. From the mere perusal of the letters, the reader would conclude that 
Bothwell and Mary were the only conspirators. Now If she were an accomplice,, 
she must have known how deeply Maitland and Morton were concerned in the 
plot : and ycTt, with respect to them, she is as guarded in the letters, as if they 
had been written by themselves. I observe the same in all the confessions taken 
previously to the conferences at York and Westminster. There Maitland and 
Morton are never mentioned. But, after the conferences, Maitland deserted the 
party ; then the confession of Paris was taken : and then for the first time we 
meet with hints of the guilt of Maitland. AH this wears the appearance of fraad. 

2^. When the casket was eihibited before the English commissioners, it con- 
tained, not only letters, but contracts and sonnets, which Morton swore he had 
found in it when it first came into his possession. Yet in the preceding De- 
cember, nothing but letters were produced from it, or said to be contained In it 
before the council or the parliament. How came the contracts and sonnets to be 
then suppressed, if they existed at all ? 

Mr. Laing pretends that the objection arises from ignorance. Englishmen are 
not aware that almost all kinds of writing were called letters in the Scottish dia- 
lect. But, admitting this, it may be asked, whether any writings but epistolary 
correspondence, were called **privie lettars." They were privy letters, on 
which the act of council, and the act of parliament were founded. 

8°. On the 4th of December, Murray and twenty -seven privy councillors, 
described these letters as written and subscribed by the queen : ten days later 
the parliament represented them, not as subscribed at all by her (nor was it ev.er 
afterwards pretended ), but as *' written halelie," (wholly) with her own hand. 
This alteration furnishes another ground of suspicion. 

I shall not notice the answers of Hume and Robertson, Mr. Laing suggests 
that and is a mistake of the copyist for or -, and that it was in the original * ' written 
''or. subscribed with her own hand :" in the same manner as Murray and his 
associates, in their declaration make oath, that they are wrillca or subscribed by 
her. (Goodall, ii. 9?.) 

This appears to me the best answer that has yet been given. It does not 
however, entirely do away the difficulty. That some correction in the act of 
council was thought necessjwy, preparatory to its being laid before parliament, 
appears from the introduction of the word *' halelie,*' and the omission of the 
word ''subscribed ;" and it should be observed that, in the passage quoted from 
Murray, the letters are expressly distinguished from the contracts and sonnets. 
No such distinction is to be found in the act of council. 

4''. There is a strong chronological objection, which Mr. Laing labours in vain 
to remove. The two first letters are said to have been written on the 23rd and 
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S4(h of Jannary, and to have been answered from Ekllnburgh by Botbveli oir 
the S4th and 35th. The last answer was written by hira after dinner. Now, if 
we belieye Murray's Diary, Bothwell left Edinburgh to go into Liddesdale, on 
the night of the 24th, and returned only on the ?8th. Here is evidently a con- 
tradiction. ' 

To solve the difficulty, Mr. Laing pretends thak^othwell did not leave Edin- 
burgh till the evening of the 26th; that he then^eut in company with Maitland 
to consalt Morton at Whittingham; and that they returned together on the S8th. 
To conceal their conference, it was thought best to say, that they had been into 
Liddesdale, and to antedate the time of their departure, on account of the 
greater length of the journey. 

But, .1''. if this be true, what credit can be given to any documents produced 
by such witnesses? The men who could falsify the diary to screen Morton and 
Maitland, might equally falsify letters to convict Mary. 2<>. The whole is a fic- 
tion. The earl of Bedford, on the 23rd, wrote to Elizabeth, that the meeting at 
Whittingham bad already taken place. Of course the 25th is several days 
too late. 

5*^. Mary is represented as writing two of the letters, one on a very trifling 
subject, on the two nights that she remained at the house of Kirko'-field. This 
almost exceeds belief. Bothwell had but justleft her ; he was gone no further than 
his lodgings in Holyrood house ; ho would be in her company in the morning ; 
and yet the queen, instead of retiring to rest, sits up to write to him letters of no 
consequence, and sends a servant after midnight to awaken him out of his sleep, 
and deliver them into his hands ? 

6». If Mary wrote the letters at all, it would be in the French language. It 
has been proved beyond contradiction, that the French letters which we have, 
are not originals, but translations. This was thought a most victorious proof of 
the forgery. But Mr. Laing has victoriously refhted it, by showing that our 
French letters are not copies of the original French letters, but, by the avowal 
of the editor, translations made by him from a Latin translation. The letters had 
been **traduites enti^rement en Latin;" and the editor, **n'ayant connoisance 
** de la languc Escossoise, aima mieux exprimer tout ce qu'il avoit trouv^ en 
'* Latin." Apud Laing, i. 270. There is little probability, therefore, that the 
original ^French letters will ever be laid before the public. A copy of one alone 
has been, discovered and published by Laing, from the state-paper office. 
<ii. 102.) It is one of the least important. No iV. but much more intelligible 
than any of the translations^ and of a nature to malLe us regret the loss of the 
others. 

7». For my own part I have little doubt that the letters were for the most part 
written by Mary. But, in this hypothesis, two questions will arise, to which her 
adversaries will not be able to give satisfactory answers. 1\ To whom were 
they written ? Those In the casket were exhibited without any address. For 
aught we know, they might be written to different persons. Two of them appear 
to me to have been letters sent by her long before to Darnley. 2°. Were they 
originally written, as they afterwards appeared? It was easy to collect several of 
the queen's letters, to omit some passages, alter others, insert hints here and 
there, and by describing them as written to Bothwell, and on particular occa- 
sions, to give to them a character of criminality, which they did not originally 
possess. This appears to me to have been the meaning of the queen's lords in 
their instructions^ Sept. J2, 1568, where they say, that *<in the writings pro- 
'* duced in pariiament, there was no plain mention made, by the which her 
"highness might be convicted, albeit it were her own hand writ, as it was 

not; and also ih'c same was culled by themselves in some principal and 

syibsiantious clauses." Goodall, ii. 361*. Laing, i. 308. 

8^*. We have before seen, that a copy of the Scottish translation had been fur- 
tively communicated to the queen before the conferences. Hence she was better 
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preptred to instruet her eommitiiODen. Her words to then are, <' In case they 
*^ allege they have any writings of mine, which may infer presumption against 
" me in this case, yon shall desire the principals (originals) to be prodoeed, and 
** that I myself have inspection thereof, and make answer thereto. For ye shall 
*' affirm In my name, I never writ any thing concerning that matter to any 
*; eieatore : and, If any soch writUigs be, they are false and feigned, forged and 
'' InYented by themseltes, only to ny dishonoor and slander : and there are di- 
** Yers in Scotland, both men and women, that ean coonterfelt my handwriting, 
*' and write the like manner of writing which I nse, as well as myself, and prin- 
** cipally soch as are in company with themseWes. And I doabt not, if I had re- 
'< mained in my own realm, hot I would have gotten knowledge of the Inyenters 
"and writers of such writing ere now, to the declaration of my innocence, 
*<and confusion of their fsisehood." Goadall, 11. 342. But Murray, though he 
had exhibited what he called the originals to Elizabeth's commissioners, neyer, 
eyen after this challenge from Mary, allowed them to be seen by the Scottish 
qvflen or by her agents. 



Note K. p. 124. 

a 

snzuaa of thb Spanish sioifBT. 

Philip had sent to Alva for the payment of tlie army in the Netherlands, 
-soraethittg more than a million of ducats, in one large ship and four zabras. To 
«8cape from the pirates— these were several sail in the service of the prince of 
Gond^, manned with French protestants from Rochelle, and English adventurers 
under Kirkham and Gourtenay-they sought shelter in the En^ish ports, the 
large ship at Southampton, the zabras at Plymouth and Falmouth : and the 
Spanish ambassador obtained permission from the queen (Nov. 29.), to transport the 
treasure by lan.d to Dover, or to convey it in English ships of war at his own cost 
to Antwerp. He sent notice to Alva, and received from the queen the necessary 
papers with her signature. (Dec. H.} But it was not the intention of the conncii 
to part with the money so easily; and under pretence that the ship at South- 
ampton was in danger of being cut out by the pirates, the captain, of the Isle of 
Wight was ordered to take possession, dismiss the Spaniards, and convey the 
treasure, 159 casks, on shore. This was done on the 19th of December, and the 
ambassador, after an interval of ten days, obtained an audience, in which the 
queen declared that she merely Intended to take charge of the money for Philip; 
but when he requested permission to send it by sea to Antwerp, according to her 
former promise, he received answer in an angry tone, that it was the property 
of merchants, and that she woaM use it herself, paying interest for it (Dec. 29.). 
Jt chanced that on the same day, Alva, to indemnify the Spanish king, seized 
the English merchandise at Antwerp : Elizabeth, In return, seized all the 
Spanish merchandise in England (Jan. 6.) : and Philip, in retaliation, treated 
the English in Spain in like manner. Moreover, Epes, the ambassador in Eng- 
land, was made a prisoner in his own* house, because the queen considered him 
the cause of the quarrel by his misrepresentation of her conduct, and because, 
as she told Fto^lon, he had insulted her in his despatches, by calling her 
Oriana. Still it suited neither party to declare war ; and the matter continued 
in the same state for years, to the detriment of Philip, who was deprived of his 
money, and to the benefit of Elizabeth, who thus rendered a negative aid to the 
insurgents In the low countries, and sent the Spanish treasure to the mint for 
her own conyenience. See tlie queen's proclamation, and the answer to it in 
F*n«lon, i. 107. 119. Also Camden, 175. 
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Note L. p. 128. 



Boring these conferences Morton recei?ed a letter from Frederick king of 
Denmark, directed to Lennox the Scottish regent A captain Clark, who had 
formerly received a commission to levy soldiers for the Dane in Scotland . had 
been persuaded to aid, with the troops under his orders, the associated lords, 
when they met Mary and Botbwell on Garberry hill. Bothwell in Denmark re- 
membered the injory, and revenged himself by some accusation which he 
brought against Clark, perhaps on this very ground, that he had employed 
Daoish soldiers against the Scottish queen. Both Elizabeth and Lennox wrote 
earnestly to Frederick in favour of the accused, and demanded that Bothwell 
should be sent to England, or Scotland that he might be punished for the 
murder of Darnley. (See the letters in Laing, 11.331. 1569, 1570.) It was the 
answer of the king (January 20, 1571), sent by Thomas Buchanan, which fell into 
the hands of Morton. His anxiety to know the contents induced him to open it ; 
and he kept it by him nearly a month before he forwarded it to the regent. His 
excuse for opening It was, that ** he judged some things might be specified in 
" it, whictt it might be expedient to be remembered upon there *' (in London) : 
and for not sending It, his apprehensions that it might be intercepted, **for that 
*'he had no will the contents of the same should be known, fearing that some 
*' words and matters mentioned in the same, being dispersed as news, should 
" rather have injured than furthered the cause." Elixabeth requested to see the 
letter; but he, pretending that he had sent the original away, gave her a copy, 
in which he omitted what he ** thought not meet to be shown." (March 24. 1571. 
Goodall, ii. 382.) 

It is probable that in this letter there was some account of BothwelFs defence 
of himself, implicating Morton, and perhaps vindicating Mary : for it was cal- 
culated ** to hinder, not further the cause." The letter was never seen after- 
wards : but it appears that the king refused to deliver up Bothwell, unless the 
English queen and the estates would bind themselves by solemn writings^ 
which should be sent to Denmark against the 24th of August, that Bothwell 
should have a fair trial. Lennox ^May 25) asked the advice of Elizabeth on this 
subject. With her answer we are not acquainted. Tytler, ii. 19S- 204. 

I will here add, on the subject of Bothwell, a clause in the act of forfeiture 
against him, which was purposely omitted in the copy sent to Elizabeth. ** In 
dicto mense Aprilis dllectos consillarlos nostros Georgium comitem de Huntlie 
cancellarium nostrum, Wiielmum Maltland de Lethingtoun Juniorem secreta- 
rium, secret! consilii ac sessionis dominos, quum alloquium eorum amanter de- 
sideraret, quum nihil minus suspicarent, captives apprehendit, ac in dicto castro 
de Dunbar incarceravit eos' ad spacium decem dierum aut eocirca, detinendo 
eos, assentire cogendo, saltem dicere quod assenllebant, ad promovendum 
omnia sua proditoria et nepharia facinora, precipue matrimonium pretensum 
inter eum et dictam charissimam matrem nostram. Inde manifestlssime crimen 
lese majestatis iacurrendo, authoritatemque regiam in se acceptando, dictis 
consiliariis nostris minime vocatis, aut pro ullo crimine arrestatis, nullam ad 
hoc commissionem habendo." Act. Pari. ill. p. 8. Hence it appears that Huntley 
and Maltland were not dismissed the next morning, as b asserted by Melville,, 
hut remained at Dunbar, probably in concert with Bothwell. 
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Note M. p. 133. 



Hatton had the good fortune to attract the notice of the qaeen at a masked 
ball given to her by the students at law. She called him to court; and her 
marked fondness for the young man gave birth to several ridiculous and disr9> 
putable reports. The countess of Shrewsbury (so Mary wrote to Elizabeth} ** re- 
grettoit que vous ne vous contentiez de malstre Haton, et un autre de ce 
royaulme. . . . Quant audict Ilaton, que vous le courlez a force, faysant si pu- 
bllquement paroitrc I'amour que luy portiez, que lui mesmes estoit contreint de 
s*en retirer, et que vous donnastes un soufflet a Killegreu pour ne vous avoir 
ramene le diet Haton, que vous auviez envoiay rapeller par luy, estant, desparty 
d'auveques vous pour quelques injures que luy auviez dittes pour certeins t>oa- 
tons d'or qu'il auvoit sur son habit." Murdin, 559. He was, however, soon 
supplanted by a more fortunate rival : and his veiationon that account led 
him to such petulant behaviour towards the queen, that his friend sir Edward 
Dyer admonished him by letter (9th Oct. 1572] to remember that, '*if the queen 
** did descend in her sex as a woman, she was still his sovereign ;" that ii was 
not for him ** to imprison her fancy, or to condemn her frailties ; that, ** thon^ 
" in the beginning, when her majesty sought him, after her good manner she 
" did beare with rugged dealing of his, until she had what she fancied ; yet 
** now, after satiety and fulness, it would rather hurt than help him." See the 
whole letter, with the remarks of sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, prefixed to the 
Poetical Rhapsody, liiiti. Naunton calls him '*a vegetable of the court, that 
" sprang up at night and died again at noon : " but this alludes only to his for- 
tune as a lover ; he continued in favour as a courtier, and died lord chancellor. 



Note N. p. 147. 

Here in the first edition I introduced a note, which led to an interesting con- 
troversy, whether the massacre was an accidental occurrence, or the result of a 
premeditated plot. That controversy, as it appears to me, has been now set at 
rest by the publication (in the 3rd vol. of Mackintosh) of the secret despatches of 
Salviati, the nuncio at Paris, to the cardinal secretary at Rome, for the informa- 
tion of the pontiff. On the 24 th of August he wrote an account of the occurrence 
in ordinary characters (evidently under the notion that in such circumstances 
his despatch would probably be intercepted and opened on the road) : but to 
this he added another and real statement of the case in cipher : that the queen 
regent, in consequence of the ascendency which Coligny had acquired over the 
royal mind, an ascendency which gave to him in a manner the government of 
the kingdom (quasi governava), consulted with the duchess of Nemours, and re- 
solved to rid herself of his control by the assassination of the admiral. The duke 
of Guise provided the assassin ; and the duke of Anjou, but not the king, was 
privy to the attempt. The queen, however, when she saw that the admiral did 
not die of his wound, and considered the great danger to which she was now ex- 
posed, alarmed also by her own consciousness, and by the threatening speeches 
of the whole body of the huguenots, who would not believe that the ar^uebuse 
had been discharged by an assassin employed by the duke of Alva, as she had 
. persuaded herself that she could make them believe, had recourse to the king, 
and exhorted him to adopt the plan of the general massacre which followed. 
•* Yedendo la regente che 1' amiraglio non moriva, e vedendo a quanto pericolo 
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si era esposta, et della propria conscientia insospctita, et dalle Insolente parole 
che uscivano da tutta la Ugonotteria, che in modo alcuno voile accommodarsi a cre- 
dere, che I'archibusata fosse stata tirata da insidialore mandato dal duca d' Alva, 
sccondo che sempre lei si era persuasa de dover dare loro a credere, si volse al 
K^, esortandolo a la uccisione seguita di tutti." 

It appears that the cardinal secretary, in his ansiver to this despatch— pro- 
bably on account of the different reports current in Rome— put to the nuncio 
several questions respecting the cause, the authors, and the circumstances of the 
massacre. Salviati, in reply* v^rote tvro notes on the 22nd of September. In the 
first he says, *' with regard to the three points, r. who it was that caused, and 
*' for v^hat reason ttiat person caused, the arq.uebuse to be discharged at the ad- 
** miral ; 2*". and who it was to whom the subsequent resolution of so numerous 
*^ a massacre must be ascribed ; 3°. who were the executors of the massacre, 
'* with the names of the principal leaders ; I know that I have already sent you 
** an account, and that in that account I have not fallen into the least error. If 
** I have omitted to mention some other particulars the chief reason is Ihe dif- 
** ficulty of coming at the truth in this country."— '< Chi facesse tirar 1' archi- 
bugiata air Amiraglio, et per che causa, et a chi si debba attribuire V ultima ri- 
solutione deir amazzamento di tanti, e quali fussino gli eiecutori con il nome di 
capi principali, io so d' haver gliene scrillo, et che non mi sono gabbalo 
punto. E se ho lasciato di scrivere alcuni altri. partiere, n' e stato potissima 
causa la difiQcolta che e in questo paese a ritrovare la verity delle cose.*' 

This passage was written in ordinary characters : but he wrote the same day 
in cipher the following repetition of his former statement :— «* Time will show 
*' whether there be any truth in all the other accounts which you may have read, 
*' of the wounding and the death of the admiral, that differ from what I wrote 
** to you. The queen regent, being grown jealous of him, came to a resolution a 
" few days before, and caused the arquebuse to be discharged at him without 
<* the knowledge of the king, but with the participation of the duke of Anjou, 
** and of the duchess of Nemours, and of her son the duke of Guise. Had he 
*' died immediately, no one else would have perished. But he did not die; and 
* ' they began to expect some great evil : wherefore, closeting themselves in con- 
* * sultation with the king, they determined to throw shame aside, and tocausehiui 
** to be assassinated together.with the others : a determination which was carried 
'* into execution that very night."—** Tutte le cose che si saranno lette del ar- 
ctaibusata e morte del Amiraglio, diverse da quelle che io gli scrisse, col tempo 
si accorgiera se siano vere. Mad. la Regente venuta in differenza (diffidenza?) di 
lui^ risolvendosi pochi giorni prima,*gli la fece tirare, e senza saputa del R^, ma 
con participatione di M. di Angiu, di Mad. de Nemours, et di M. di Guisa, suo 
figlo. £ se moriva subito, non si ammazzava altro : e non essendo morto, e du- 
bitando lei di qualche gran male, ristringendosi con il R6, deliberono di butlare 
la vergogna da banda, e di farlo ammazzare insieme con 11 altri : e quella notte 
istessa fu mandato a esecutione." 

Evidence more satisfactory than this we cannot desire, if we consider the si- 
tuation of the writer, the object for which he wrote, and the time and oppor- 
tunity which he possessed of correcting any error that might have crept into his 
previous communication : and from this evidence it plainly follows, that the 
general massacre was not originally contemplated, but grew out of the unex- 
pected failure of the attempt already made on the life of the admiral. 
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NcxTE 0. p. 178. - 

Sir Henry Ellis (2nd ser. iii. 86.) his puUtsiied Fletewoode's aoeoant to loid 
Bargliley of liis searches for priests. The following aooonnt at such searches 
oecars in a oontemporary manascript:— *'Then are these searchers oft tyms 
** soe rade and barbarouse that, yf the dores be not opened in the instant when 
<* they would enter, they breake open the dores with all violence as yf they 
" were to saoke a town of enemies wone by the swoard. Then it hath been 
* ' nsuall with purse van ts to rune up the staires and into the chambers with their 
**drowen swordes, enoughe to drive the weaker sort of woemen and children 
*' owtof their witts. Then they begine to breake <yf locks and open all the dores 
'* of the house presently, that they may at one tyme search in many places. 
** Then yf they find noe priest nor suspected persons for priest in any of the 
'* chambers or closetts, they goe presently to search for secrett places, and this 
" they doe most cuningly and strictly, soundinge the flowers and walls to see 
** yf they can finde any hollow places. They doe alsoe measure the walls of the 
** house and goe round about the house on the owt side to see yf on part do 
'* answer to an other in hope to find some voyd part left hollow wherein a man 
*' may be hidde. Sometyms yf the walls be not made of stone, hot of vain- 
'* secoate or other weake matter, they will thrust thourow it with their svonls 
" in many places, hopinge that in some place or other they light oppon a priest, 
** and this they doe alsoe in the roof es of the house uppon supposition there may 
'* be some conveigbance thoughe they can not find the entrie into it. . . Botthe 
*' searchers yf they find any likely cause of suspition, not contented with that 
" dangerouse mtner of triall with their swords, they then breake down the 
'< walls wholly, and enter themselves to searche with candells and torches in all 
'* such darke places, and in house tops, where sometyms nothinge bat mise or 

*' birds have comne of many years When the searchers find not any 

'* priest for all this cruell diligence they have used, they will not yet give over; 
'* but supposinge there is or may be some so secretly hidden that yet ho is there. 
** for ail that they have done : then they appoint a watch about the house and 
*' everie part thereof, of 50 or 60 men and sometyms more and these witti gsos 
'* and bills, etc., and this they keepe for many dayes together (intendinge lo 
*' starve him owt) sometymes for 6 yea 10 and 12 dayes continuance. Sometyroes 
" alsoe they place watche men in the chambers of the house within bothe lo 
'* keepe that noe catholicke shall stir to relieve the priest (thoughe commonly 
'* they make them sure for that by lockinge them up all in one part of the honse 
** together which they meane least to search as beinge least suspected) and 
'* besides that they may barken yf any little stirrlnge be behind a wall, T^ 
<* to tbe breathing or coughing of a priest,''- Gerard's MS. 23. 



Note p. p. 178. 

The following were the kinds of torture chiefly employed in the Tower. 

r. The rack was a large open frame of oak, raised three feet from tlie 
ground. The prisoner was laid under it, on his back, on the floor : his wrists and 
ancles were attached by cords to two rollers at the ends of the frame ; these were 
moved by levers in opposite directions, till the body rose to a level with Um 
frame. Questions were then put; and, if the answers did not prove satisfactory, 
the sufferer was stretched more and more till the bones started from their 
sockets. 
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2"". The scavenger's daughter i^as a broad hoop of iroo, so calied, consisting 
of two parts, fastened to each other by a hinge. The prisoner was made to kneel 
on the pavement, and to contract himself into as small a compass as he could. 
Then the executioner, Icneellng on his shoulders and having introduced the hoop 
under his legs, compressed the victim close together, till he was able to fasten 
the extremities over the small of the back. The time allotted to this kind of 
torture was an hour and a half, during which time it commonly happened that 
from excess of compression the blood started from the nostrils; sometimes, it 
was believed, from the extremities of the hands and feet. See Bartoli, 250. 

d"*. Iron gauntlets, which could be contracted by theaidof a screw. They served 
to compress the wrist, and to suspend the prisoner in the air, from two distant 
points of a beam. He was placed on three pieces of wood, piled one on the 
other, which, when his hands had been made fast, were successively withdrawn 
from under his feet. ** 1 felt," says F. Gerard, one of the suiferers, ♦* the chief 
" pain in my breast, belly, arms, and bands. I thought that all the blood in 
•* my body had run into my arms, and began to burst out at my finger ends. 
'* This was a mistake : but the arms swelled, till the gauntlets were buried 
** within the flesh. After being thus suspended an hour, 1 fainted ; and when 
*' I came to myself, I found the executioners supporting me in their arms : they 
'• replaced the pieces of wood under my feet; but as soon as I was recovered, 
" removed them again. Thus I continued hanging for the space of Gi^e hours, 
** during which I fainted eight or nine times." Apud Bartoli, 418. 

4o. A fourth kind of torture was a cell called ** little ease." It was of so 
small dimensions, and so constructed, that the prisoner could neither stand, 
walk, sit, nor He in it at full length. He was compelled to draw himself up in 
a squatting posture, and so remained during several days. 

I will add a f«w lines from Rishton's Diary, that the reader may form some 
notion of the proceedings in the Tower. 

Dec. &. 1580. Several catholics were brought from different prisons. 

Dec. 10. Thomas Gottam and Luke Kirbye,> priests (two of the number), 
suffered compression in the scavenger's daughter for more than an hour. Cottam 
bled profusely from the nose. 

Dec. 15. Ralph Sherwineand Robert Johnson, priests, were severely tortured 
on the rack. 

Dec. 16. Ralph Sherwine wis tortured a second time oo the rack. . 

Dec. 31. John Hart, after being chained five days to the floor, was led to the 
rack. Also Henry Orton, a lay gentleman. 

i581 , Jan. 3. Christopher Thomson, an aged priest, was brought to the Tower, 
and racked the same day. 

Jan. 14. Nicholas Roscaroc, a lay gentleman, was racked. 

Thus he continu«still June 31 , 1585, when he was discharged. See his Diarium, 
al the end of his edition of Sanders. 



Note Q. p. 182. 

* Camplan and Persons had obtained from Gregory XIII. a declaration that 
that part of the bull of Pius V., which forbade any person to pay obedience to 
Elizabeth, should not bind the English catholics in existing circumstances, or 
till the sentence could be put in execution. (Camden, 348. Philopater, 169.} 
From this it was inferred, with great appearance of reason, that both missio- 
naries admitted thedeposing power; and that, in an attempt to enforce the bull, 
th^y would join the enemies of the queen. It is, however, fair to hear what 
V. 24 
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they and Iheir friends said in tbelr behalf; that they disapproved of the bull ; 
and would have procured its revocation if it had been possible; but, according 
to the custom of the court of Rome, no censure could be revoked, except at the 
petition of the party censured. They endeavoured, therefore, to do the only 
thing In their power ; they procured it to he mitigated in the manner mentioned 
above; and they trusted that in this they had done an acceptable service to the 
queen. For hitherto she professed to doubt the loyalty of her cattiolic subjects, 
on account of the bull ; now she could have no fear on that head, except in case 
of an actual attempt to enforce It ; a case which in all probability would never 
arrive. The bull of Clement VII. against Henry VIII. had died away unnoticed, 
that of Pius against Elizabeth would do the same, if the English council would 
only permit it. State Trials, 1067. Allen, Defence, c. iv. This declaratioD, 
which was not known till after the death of Gampian, gave birth to the six 
queries put to the missionaries, respecting their opinions with regard to the 
deposing power, and ttieir future behaviour in the event of an attempt to execute 
the bull. There Is reason to suspect that the answers were not correctly given 
in the report published by authority : but there can be no doubt that most of 
them were evasive and unsatisfactory. The following is the account which 
Gampian gave in court of his own answer to questions of the same import. 

*' The self-same articles (as had been put to him by the queen) were required 
*' of me by the commissioners, but I was much more urged to the point of 

supremacy, and to further supposals, than I could think of. I said, indeed, 

they were bloody questions, and very pbarlsaical, undermining of my life ; 
" whereunto I answered as Christ did to the dilemma; give onto G«sar that is 
** due to Cesar, and to God that to God belongetb ! I acknowledged her high- 
*' ness as my governess and sovereign. I acknowledged her majesty both de 
** facto el dejure to be queen. I confessed an obedience due to the crown, as 
" to my temporal head and primate. This I said then, this I say now. If, then, 
'- 1 failed in aught, I am now ready to supply it. What would you more? I 
** willingly pay to her majesty what is hers; yet I must pay to God what is his. 
** Then, as for excommunicating her majesty, it was exacted of me, admitting 
*' that excommunication were of effect, and that the pope iiad sufficient authority 
** SQ to do, whether then I thought myself discharged of my allegiance or no? 
*' I said this was a dangerous question, and they that demanded this, demanded 
** my blood. But I never admitted any such matter; neither ought I to be 
** wrested with any such suppositions. What then, say they, because I would not 
" answer flatly to that I could not, forsooth I sought corners; mine answers were 
« aloof. Well ; since once more it'must needs be answered, I say generally, 
** that these matters be merely spiritual points of doctrine, and disputable in 
'* the schools ; no part of mine indictment, not to be given in evidence, and un6t 
^' to be discussed at the king's bench. To conclude, they are no matters of fact ; 
** they be not in the trial of the country ; the juryought not to take notice of tliem; 
** for although Idoubt not but they are very discreet men, and trained up in great 
** use and experience of controversies and debates, pertinent to their callings, 
" yet they are laymen, they are unfit judges to decide so deep a question." 
(Howell, 1062.) 

I have inserted this answer at full length, for two reasons : 1°. It contradicts 
the account published by government : that, when he was asked " whether he 
*' did, at that present, acknowledge her majesty to be a true and lawful queen, 
**or a pretended queen, and deprived, and in possession of the crown only 
'* de fado, he answered, that question depended on the fact of Pius V., whereof 
** he was not judge, and therefore refused further to answer." (Howell, 1078.) 
i". It shows that the real question between the government and the prisoners 
was not, that they denied the queen's right, and strove to withdraw her subjects 
from their allegiance (for they acknowledged her '* to be their sovereign both 
** de facto and de jure, and that obedience was due to her as their temporal 
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" head and primate"), but whether, in certain hypothetical cases, the pope 
possessed the power to depose princes. Ttiree answered in the negative ; two 
candidly confessed that, in their opinion, he had; the others are said to haye 
refused to answer, or to baye replied that the question was a matter of dispute 
among the learned, and that they were unable to pronounce, either one way or 
the other. 

The innocence of the sufferers as to the treason for which they had been 
condemned, was believed by numbers. Their death was attributed to hatred of 
their religion ; and, to relieve the government from the odium of persecution, 
lord Burghley published a tract, entitled ; '* The execution of justice for main- 
" teoance of public and Christian peace against the stirrers of sedition, etc." 
(It Is printed in Somers's Tracts, i. 193.) He maintained that all were spared, 
who were willing to renounce their treasons ; and those only put to death, who 
would not disavow the pope's bull, by which all the queen's subjects were dis- 
charged fh)m their allegiance. Dr. Allen replied by *< A true^ sincere, and 
" modest defence of Christian catholics, that suifered for their faith at home 
' aud abroad, etc." It was easy for him to show, that many had been put to 
death, to whom no other treason had been objected, but that of exercising the 
functions, of the priesthood ; and that thousands had been fined, imprisoned, 
and despoiled of all their property, for no other offence but the practice of 
religious worship. He maintained, that the companions of Camplan had not 
been guilty of the treason for which they suffered ; and that the answers they 
had given to the six queries ought to have been deemed satisfactory. He observed 
that the deposing power, and the validity of the bull of Pius V., were subjects 
never allowed to be debated in the seminaries, or by the missionaries in Eng- 
land; that it was unwise in the government to bring them into public discussion ; 
bat since it had been done, he was not unwilling to give his own opinion. The 
real question was this ; could subjects lawfully rise against their prince in 
defence of their religion ? That they could, was plain : l". from the authority 
of Calvin, Beza,Zwingie, Goodman, Knox, Luther, and the Magdeburgh divines, 
whose opinions he transcribed ; ?«. from the conduct of the reformers in Scotland, 
in France, and in the Netherlands; and, 3**. from the conduct of Elizabeth 
herself, who would never have aided with money and troops the Scottish, 
French, and Flemish insurgents, had she not been persuaded that rebellion was 
lawful in the cause of religion. This being established, he proceeds to inquire 
if it be more for the common good of society, that the decision of the fact, 
whether the grievance is such as to authorize resistance by force, should be left 
to the Judgment of the people aggrieved, or of the pope, the common father 
of all. Of course he maintains the latter part of the alternative ; and then 
endeavours to support it by the authority of two catholic divines, of the council 
of Lateran, and of examples from the Old Testament. Allen, Defence, c. iv. 

To suppress this tract, Aldfield, who had brought to England a number of 
copies, was prosecuted on a charge of high treason. In the indictment, several 
passages were transcribed (some of them very unfairly) : wherever Allen spoke 
of kings in general, the innuendo charged him with meaning the queen in 
particular ; and it was contended, that the object of the work was to raise rebel- 
lion in the realm, and to procure the dethronement of the sovereign. Aldfield 
suffered the death of a traitor. See this indictment in Strype, iii. App. 121 . 

At the same time another catholic clergyman of the name of Bishop a zealous 
missionary, maintained the contrary doctrine. Assuming that the prisoners had 
suffered themselves to be deceived by the authority of the council of Lateran, 
he undertook to show that the celebrated canon of that council was in reality a 
private decree of Innocent III., that it had never been acknowledged in England, 
and that no canons whatever had been published by the council itself. Camden, 
380. Shortly afterwards, another of the name of Wright maintained the same 
opinion. Strype, iii. 251. 
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Note R. p. 198. 



If we nay believe Camden* in 1583, the discontent of the catholics induced 
them to print books, in which they exhorted the queen's maids to treat her. as 
Judith treated Holofemes. (Camden, 4fl.] If this were true, they coaid not 
have defised a plan more likeVy to defeat its own object. 

The book to which he allades, was ''a Treatise of Schisme, by Gregorie Har- 
** tin, Licentiate in Divlnitie, Dnaci, apud Joannem Foulorum, 1578." In the 
second chapter the author enumerates, from the Old Testament, instances of 
perMoa who bad refused to participate in any kind of worship which they 
deemed unlawful. The third instance is that of Tobias : for the fourth be 
proeeeda thus : '* Judith foloweth, whose godlye and constant wisedom, if our 
*' eatholike gentlewomen would folowe, they might destroye Uolofernes, the 
** nuter heretike, and amase all his retinew, and never defile their religion by 
" oommnnicating with them in anye smale poynt. She came to please Holo* 
^ femea, but yet In her religion she would not yeelde so muche as to eate of his 
*' meatea, but brought of her owne with her, and told him plainelye, that being 
** in hia house, yet she must serve her Lorde and God stil, desiring for that 
'* purpose libertie once a-day to goe in and out of the gate. ' I may not eate of 
*' ' that which thou commandest me, lest I incurre God's displeasure.' " 

In IMO. this book was reprinted by William Carter, who, in 1583, was 
indicted of treason, inasmnch as by the publication he had imagined the death 
of the queen and the subversion of the reformed church. At his trial the passage 
quoted abave was that alleged against him. By Holofernes, the master heretic, 
was understood, so the crown lawyers contended, the queen, and by the destrac- 
tlon of Holofemes, was intended the queen's death. Carter replied, r.By 
protesting before God, that he had never taken the passage in that sense, nor 
ever known It to be so taken by others. 2*. By asserting, what every impartial 
man must see, that it had a very diflfefent meaning. The whole object of the 
author waa to warn his brethren against the sin of schism. For this purpose he 
advised the catholic gentlewomen to imitate Judith; as she abstained from 
profane meats, so ought they to abstain from all communication with others, hi 
a worship which they believed to be schismatical. By doing fliis, they would 
destroy Holofemes. The expression was metaphorical. By Holofernes was 
meant Satan, the author of heresy, and the enemy of their salvation, whom they 
would overcome by their constancy in their religion, and their rejection oft 
schismatical service. But Garter^s reasoning was not admitted, and he suffered 
as a traitor. (Brldgewater, 127— 134.) After an attentive perusal of the whole 
tract, 1 cannot find in it the smallest foundation for the charge. 



Note S. p. 204. 

I may here collect a few miscellaneous notices respecting the history of Msry 
at this period. 

l». V^hen the earl of Shrewsbury obtained leave to visit the court for ti^ 
twofold purpose of vindicating his character from the aspersions of his wife and 
two sons, and of procuring his discbarge from the ungracious office of gaardmg 
the Scottish queen, Mary was intrusted to the custody of sir Ralph Sadler. A 
little before, an event occurred, which gave her much uneasiness. Topcliffe* ^^ 
noted persecutor of the catholics, had given'out, that the captive queen had bonK* 
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tvo children to her keeper, loni Shrewsbury. The-connteM, who had quarrelled 
with her husband, countenanced if she did not profMigate, the slander ; and it 
was repeated in foreign courts, as founded on her authority. Mary wrote in the 
strongest terms, Tindicating herself, and requiring that the countess should 
be compelled to state her reasons for making the charge, or to acknowledge 
that it was false. (Jan. 2, 1&84. Jebb, ii. 567.) Eiiiabeth appears to have 
granted the request; for there still remains in the Paper office a declaration 
upon oath by the countess and her sons, that they consider the report scanda- 
lous, malicious, and false, and that they were neither the authors, nor propa- 
gators of it. (Chalmers, i. 374. note.) 

9^. It was, I conceive, on this occasion, that Mary wrote the celebrated letter 
in Murdin, 558-560, in answer to one ^m Eiiiabeth. who had required from 
her a faithful account of whatever lady Shrewsbury had said in her hearing to 
the prejndice of Elizabeth's character. The Scottish queen complied; and 
related, without much ceremony, a number of facts, or pretended facts, which 
the countess in conversation had produced, as proofs of the vanity the irrascible 
temper, and the amours of the queen. For this letter she had been severely 
censured by some writers, who have attributed it to passion and revenge, while 
others have represented the charges contained in it as false and calumnious. To 
the first, it may be replied, that the letter was written in obedience to the wish 
of Elizabeth; to the second, that, in almost every particular. It is confirmed by 
other autborites. 

3". Mary, in another letter, published in the life of lord Egerton, gives a moat 
dismal description of her residence at Tutbury. The house, built of wood, and 
originally designed for a hunting-box, was in a most ruinous state. It waa 
situated on a high hill, exposed to every wind, and surrounded by a lofty wall, 
which in a great measure excluded the sun. She had two small rooms, petites 
chambrettes, allotted for herself and her maids ; the walls were pierced with 
fissures ; the plaster in many places had separated from the timber; and though 
they intrenched themselves behind screens, curtains, and blankets, they were 
always ill with colds. She had no place where she could walk under cover in 
the lionse ; and no room, to which she could retire, but two little closets, petits 
trous, about seven feet square, looking on the wall. The house was crowded with 
servants, guards, etc., without any convenience for so numerous a family; the 
privies under her window caused a most noisome smell, and were emptied 
every Saturday. In short, it was such a place, that no lord of the realm, not 
even one of those enemies of hers, who, less than lords, sought to make her 
less than themselves, that would not deem it a most tyrannical punishment, to 
be compelled to live in it one year in the manner they forced her to live there. 
Egerton, p. 6. 

4". In a letter to Elizabeth, having ot>served tliat the murder of tbe young man 
at Tutbury was owing to puritanical zeal, and that the same zeal combined with 
personal interest might also seek her death, she proceeds : ** When I compare 
the advice which has been so often given to you to take my life, with recent 
proceedings in parliament, which were checked only by you, and the object of 
the association, which is In truth a covert conspiracy to massacre me, and all 
of my religion, I beg of you, madam, with clasped hands^, to free me from this 
long and miserable captivity. Name the conditions ; I will submit to them, 
whatever they may be, provided my conscience be safe ; if my past oifers are 
not sufficient for your security, take from me all riglit to the succession. I am 
content. I have no doubt of yimr sincerity and truth. Yet, when they have 
murdered me without your knowledge, who can repair the injury to me P Ton 
My they will not commit an action so unjust, so degrading to their cliaracters. 
But who among them will believe, that he has acted unjustly or disgracefully, 
when he has only done that which he has sworn to do by the association ? 
Parry's confession, though Parry, I am told, was formerly their spy, will to them 
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be 1 sufficient JiuUllcttloD. Consider lo ^rhal this oligarchiGal conspiracy msj 
ollimately lead. I have alivays condemned II, though I too have Toluntarlly 
bound myself to labour for your security* which Is not less dear to me than to 
any of your subjects.— And here allow me to observe, that to persecute, as you 
do, the catholics for conscience sake, must be dangerous to yourself. When men 
are urged to despair, no one can calculate the consequences. Yon told my 
secretary that you never meant to persecute any man for his religion only ; 
and in the first years of your reign, while you observed this maxim, yon 
were never troubled with conspiracies against you. For God's sake, madanny 
keep this holy resolution, worthy of you, worthy of all of your rank. The present 
age has sufficiently proved, In every part of Christendom, that human force 
cannot prevail against conscience. For my part, If my religion be that at which 
my enemies aim, I am ready by the grace of God to bow my neck under the 
axe, to shed my blood In the face of all Christian nations. I shall esteem It a 
happiness to be the first victim. This is not an empty boast: you know, that 
I am not out of danger."— Jebb. ii. 583. 



Note T. p. 222. 

ANT^ BAB1N6T0NS LRB TO POOLET BIFORE HIS APPRBHBNSIOH. 

** Robyn, SollicitA non possnnt cur9 mutare rati stamina ftasl. I am ready 
" to endure whatsoev shall be inflicted. Bt facere, et pati Romanom est. 
'* What my course hath been towards Mr. Secretary, yon can wyttnes, what my 
** love towards yo« yo^ self can best tell. Proceedings at my lodgings have been 
*< very strange. I am the same I allwayes pretended. I pray God yo^ be, 
'* and ever so remayne towards roe. Take hede to yo' own p*« least of these 
"my mysfortunes yo^ beare the blame. Est exilium, inter malos vivere. 
** Farewell swete Robyn, if as I take the true to me. If not, Adieu, omnium 
'* bipedum inlquissimus. Retome me thyneanswere for my satisfaction and 
** my dyamond and what else thou wilt. The furnace is prepared, wherein our 
'* fay the must be tryed. Farewell tUl We mete w^^God knowes when. 

** Thyne ho^ farr tho» knowest, 

" Ahthont Babin&tor.*' 



Note V. p. 227. 

V 

I do not think that the charges against the Scottish queen carries with it any 
great appearance of improbability. It is very possible that a woman who had 
suffered an unjust imprisonment of twenty years, and was daily harassed with 
the fear of assassination, might conceive it lawful to preserve her own life and 
liberty by the death of her oppressor. **Car," says Chasteaunenf, in a letter 
of Aug. 26, '* estant n^e princesse souveraine, et detenne prlsonniere par si 
long temps contre raison, elle ne peult estre blasm^e (quand bien elle auroit 
faict tout ce dont on la veult charger), si elle a cherch^ tons les moyens de se 
delivrer." Egerton, 232. But the real question is, not what she might have 
thought, hut whether she actually gave her consent and approbation to the 
scheme of murder, submitted to her in the name of Babington. 
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Mary, as we have already seen, denied that -' the poynti of the letters that 
** eoncerned the practise against the Qaene were hy her written, orof her Icnol- 
** ledg " (Page S27.) She alsoaffirmed upon oath that she had never been party 
to any design against the life of Elizabeth : and the same affirmation she re- 
peated in the course of her prayer on the scaflTold. 

To bring the charge home to her after her denial. It was necessary to show 
that the copy of her answers to Babington produced fn court, was a faithful 
representation of the real answer which she had commissioned Curie to put 
into cipher, and forward to the conspirator. Now, without disputing the fidelity 
of Curie, we know that that answer passed from Curie into the hands of Philipps 
at Chartley, and that it remained in the possession of Philipps and Walsingham« 
men actually engaged in a plot to bring Mary to the scaffold, not fewer than ten 
days, from the 18th to the 28th of July, before it was sent by them to Babington. 
Did it come out of their hands in the same state in which it came into them P Did 
they forward to him the original, as it was ciphered by Curie, or a transcript made 
by Philipps P Then what became of it afterwards? Of that we are also Ignorant. 
It was never produced ; but in its place was substituted at Fotheringay a deci- 
phered copy. But if they had not the original, where did they procure the copy ? 
By whom was it made? On this head again they were silent. To have given 
any explanation would have betrayed their secret, would have discovered in 
the slang language of Philipps, " by what way the wind came in." 

To rebut the charges drawn from this disputed copy, the Scottish queen 
demanded the use of her papers seized at Chartley. Now among them was the 
French letter, of which \i was in evidence that a faithful translation had been 
forwarded by Curie for Babington. ^hat could have been more easy than to 
have put it into her hands, and to have shown by the comparison that the 
deciphered copy was a faithful representation of Curlers version? They made 
use of several other papers found at Chartley, but not of this. Its existence was 
never mentioned. Can there be a doubt of the reason for which it was sup^ 
pressed ? 

It has already been remarked that the confessions of Nau and Curie inde- 
pendently of the circumstances in which they were made, could not be consi- 
dered as satisfactory. Moreover, we can oppose to them two other statements, 
the one by Nau, who appeals to the memory of all that were present at the 
judgment given at Westminster, that when he was allowed to speak, he openly 
declared the chief points of the charge, les principaux chefs, those on which 
alone any pretext for condemnation could be based, '* false calumnious and' 

fabricated (supposes"). Harl. MS. 4649. The other statement on the part of 

Curie, is the last confession which he subscribed on the 6th of August, 1 587, 
preparatory to his discharge from Walsingham's house, after a year's confine- 
ment; and of which we may presume that it contains as much as could be extorted 
from him in favour of the prosecution. In it he says : ** moreover were shewed 
'* roe the two very letters writin by me in cipher, and receive(d by) Babington,, 
and the trew desciffrements of both word by word with the two alphabet be- 
tween her ma^ and him, the counter alphabets whereof were found amongst 
her papers. The copy of the first of the said letters writtin with my own hand 
which I could not avoid to acknowledge as I did, and a trew copy of Babing- 
ton's principal letters to her ma*y, the whole acknowledged by his confession 
under his own hand ; also afterwards the postcript of the said letters of Babing- 
** ton to Mr. Nau to ask his opinion of one Mr. Powley,, the said postscriptum 
acknowledged by Mr. Nau, and that I had answered the same in her name, 
which answer, containing only In effect, that Babington should not trust 
Powles, was found writtin with my hand among the rest of the papers, and 
sundry letters to and fro between the conveyers of the pacquets, and one 
^* whereby appeared the receipt of the Babington letters, and the conveyance of 
** the answer thereof.*'— It may here be observed, that in this long e numeration » 
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tlM only letten to Babiogton which he admiU as having been exhibited to him 
are Ihe noteiof the 15th of June, and the 12th of July, not the important answer 
of the 17th. He then proceeds :— ** Upon which so manifest and unrecusable 
** evidence I coald not deny in any sorte ; but it behoved me at length for most 
** important respects to confesse, as I did, that I had disciphered Babingtone 
** his principal letten to her ma^, and that I received from Mr. Nau by 
*< her commandment her answer thereunto, after she had read and perused 
" the same in my presence, which answer I translated into English, and 
*' after the perusing thereof by her ma^ put it in cifre, ere it was sent to Ba- 
*' bington. In witnesse whereof I have subscribed these presents with my hand 
'* at London the vi of August, 1587. 

** CuiLL." (with a parapbe.) 

A cursory persuai of this instrument might lead the reader to lake it for an 
admission by Curie of the matter in dispute : but a closer inspection will con- 
vince him that it has no reference to the subject. Curie acknowledges » indeed, 
that Mary answered the letter of Babington, and that he translated and put her 
answer into cipher : but whether tliat answer was or was not fairly represented 
by the deciphered copy produced at Fotheringay, is a question into which he 
does not enter, and into which, probably, he could not enter, for the fair in- 
ference from this and his former confessions is, that he was never allowed to 
see that deciphered copy (1). 

I have no doubt that Nau told the trutliy when he informed Elizabeth that 
Mary resolved to avail herself of the services of Babington so far only as re- 
garded her own liberation from prison. But how then are we to account for the 
allusions to the intended murder in the deciphered copy of her answer.' I 
would attribute them to the ingenuity of Philipps working under the eye of 
Walsingham. Nothing could be more easy to that artist when he was employed 
in the decipherment, than to give, by the addition or alteration of a few words, 
an entirely new sense to the text of the original. 

In the following instance the hand of the interpolator seems to me to betray 
itself. ** The affaires," Mary is made to say, *' being thus prepared, and forces 
*' in readines without and within the realm, then shall it be time to sett tke 
*'8iwe gentlemen to work vto assassinate the queen), takinge order upon the 
" accomplishinge of their desseigne (the assassination), I may be sodaynlyc 
'* transported out of this place, and that all your forces at the same time be on 
'* the felde to meet me, in tarry Inge for the arrival of the forayne aid<^ which then 
** must be hastened with all diligence.'' She then directs four stout horsemen to 
be kept at court to advertise her of the accomplishnvent of the design (assassi- 
nation), that she may escape before her keepers have time to fortify the house. 
This she adds is the best plot that she can devise : ** for sturringe on this side 
*' before you be assured of sufficient forraine forces, it were but for nothinge lo 
** put yourselves in danger. . . . and to take mc forth of this place, nnbeing be- 
'* fore well assured to sett me in the midst of a good armie, or in some very 
** good strengthe. ... it weare sufficient excuse given to that queene, in cateh- 
'** ing me againe, to enclose me in some hold out of which I should never escape, 
'* if she did use me no worse." But how could Elizabeth catoh her again if Eli- 
zabeth were already put to death P It was natural enough that Mary should fear 
a second and more rigorous imprisonment if she were again to fall into the 
hands of the queen ; and should therefore forbid any attempt to liberate her 
without a sufficient force for her protection ; but that she should entertain any 
fear of falling into the bands of Elizabeth, when she had directed that the at- 

(1) A copy of this confession of Carle, but from the original (Cot. MS. Cal. 1.) cornered 

strangely metamorphosed, and dated the 7th of with the Harl. MS. 4647. which has supplied a 

August, is in Mr. Voa Rnnmer's vol. iii. p. 827. a few words in places where the origin&l had 

The aboYe was copied for me by Mr. Holmes been damaged by 6re. 
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tempt to liberate her shoald depend on the aeoompUfthment oC thfe design of the 
sii gentlemen (that is, on the previous murder, of Elizabeth \ il is impossihte to 
conceive. The reason which she assigns for her previous direction is tome a 
proof that no mention of assassination liad beon introduced by her into that di- 
rection. 

With respect to Nau, it is plain that Mary suspected him of having accused 
her to save his own life (S41% SuIIlcient ground for such suspicion had been 
furnished by the artful manner in which his evidence had been presented to 
her. But it was suspicion odly : she had no proof. Whether he had been in- 
duced to aclcnowledge the murderous passages in his confession of Sept. 31, 
seems very doubtful (see p. 2S0). On other occasions we know that he acquitted 
her, particularly in his protestation to the queen on Sept. 10, and his public 
declaration before the commissioners at Westminster on Oct. 2&. 
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Note W. p. 234. 

The earl of Shrewsbury had been eicased from attending on account of indis- 
position. Still, though he waa personally ignorant of the proceedings, it was re- 
solved that he slionld lend the sanction of his name to the Judgment. With this 
view lord Burghley visited him at Stilton, and gave him an account of the trial 
which had taken place at Fothepingay. On Oct. 22 the lord chancellor wrote to 
the earl by order of the queen, '' to come to Westminster, if possibly he could, 
" for the finishing of the commission on the S5th." This letter was accompanied 
by another from Burghley, informing him of the queen's great desire that be 
should concur with the other commissioners in the Judgment. If he could not 
come, ** then," says he, ''I pray y. lordship to write to me that when, upon 
'' conference with me, we both thought the Scottish queen had not cleared her- 
" self by her answers" ^how guardedly this is eipressed \ ) for the matter where- 
*' with she was charged, for compassing and imagining the Q. Ma^«« death, that 
your lordship would. If you were present, deliver y. sentence soe to be, and 
therefore in y. absence, coming by infirmities, you both require and an* 
" thorize me to deliver y. opinion soe to be." 

On the 26th he writes again. *' Yesterday in the Starrchamber, when all the 
*' commissioners, among which number there wanted only y. lordship and my 
*' lord of Warwick, l)oth upon cause, were assembled, and had pronounced their 
*' sentence, all in one manner, to charge the qneene of Scots with privity of 
*' the conspiracy, and with the compassing and imagining also of divers things 
tending to the hurt and destruction of her ma**«*- persons, mylord chancellour 
and I did declare, by reading of y. lordship's letter, y'. sentence conform 
to the general sentence of all the rest ; and there it was ordered that on 
" Monday next (the 31st) the process with the sentence should be put in writing 
" in the form of a record, to the which it is meant that we shall all put our seals." 
On the following day, the 27th, he writes a third time. He had learned from 
the judges that the former letter of the earl did not give to Burghley a legal 
right to act for him. He therefore says ; '* I do now send y. lordship the true 
" copy of y'. former letter with an interlineation of some things to be altered 
"v in form : and I have also sent to y. lordship In a paper apart such words as 
'* are to be inserted in a new letter in place of those that are underlined ; and 
so I remit to y. lordship's consideration to cause y. letter to be writ to my- 
lord chancellor and to me as y. former was, and of the same date with the 
changing only of so mnch as I have underlined, and in place thereof to write 
" the other sentences contained in the other paper here enclosed." 
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Od the28tb the earl wrote an answer, publfohed by Lodge, il. 333, giving to 
them aothoritj lo subscribe bis name, and sending his seal **for the ensealing 
•* thereof." 

After all, this vicarioas subscriptloD was tboaght insufflcient. For on Noy. 30, 
lord Burghley writes : *' The sentence was subscribed yesterday by all the com- 
** missloners that were here at parliament, and I have answered for y. lordship 
** that you will not fail to sign at any time, and so left a space for your name/' 

From papers in possession of the earl of Shrewsbury. 



Note X. p. 236. 



Mary's letter to Sixtus V., dated the 23rd of November, 1586, is still pre- 
served in the archives of the Vatican. It is in French. An Italian translation 
has been published by Tempesti, Vita e Geste di Sisto Quinto, i. 311, and an 
abstract of it by Becchetti, xii. 377. 

In this letter she informs the pontiff that she had that very day been ordered 
to prepare herself for death by the lord Buckhurst and others ; and that it was 
her intention, if she were allowed to see her almoner, or a catholic priest, to 
comply with the usual forms established in the catholic church. This, however, 
she expected would be refused her; and she therefore now confessed herself a 
sinner at his feet, and implored the mercy of God on her soul. She then con- 
tinues in this pious strain : *' Entre laquelle (mon ame) et la Justice de Dien, 
j'entrepose le sang de Jesus Christ, pour moy crucifix et touts les pecheors, 
Tune des plus execrables desquelz je me confesse estre, veu les graces infinles 
par luy rccoes, par moy mal recognosc6es et employees : ce qui me rend Indi- 
gne de pardon, si sa promesse faicte k touts ceulz charges de pech^ et afflic- 
tions spirituelles d'estre par luy assistez, et sa mis^recOrde ne m'enbardis- 
soient, suivant son commandement, de venir vers luy, portant ma charge afin 
d'estre par luy descharg^e, k Texemple de I'enfant prodigue, et, qui plus est, of- 
raut aux pieds de sa croix volontierement mon sang pour le maintien, et fidelle 
zele que je porte k son Eglise, sans la restauration de laquelle je ne desire ja* 
mais vivre en ce monde.'' 

She proceeds to recommend to the pontiff the conversion of her son to the ca- 
tholic faith, for which purpose she transfers all her maternal authority to him. 
and wishes him to employ the co-operation of the king of Spain, the only prince 
who has really aided her during her captivity. If James should continue obsti- 
nate, she leaves, subject to the pope's approbation, all her right to the crown of 
England to that monarch. Should he repent, she requires of him to look on 
Philip, and the princes of the house of Guise, as his nearest relatives ; and 
hopes, as the last blessing she can wish for upon earth, that, he may marry the 
infanta of Spain. The bearer will give to him a faithful narrative of all past 
transactions, and she hopes that his holiness will be able to make the troth of 
her history appear, and refute the calumnies invented against her by the ene- 
mies of the church. In conclusion she states, that there are in his court, and 
even among the cardinals, persons who are believed to betray the cause of God. 
and that the lord St. John is suspected to be a spy of the lord treasurer. 33 
Nov. 1.486. 

I have called the reader's attention to this letter for the following reason. For 
many years after the death of Mary it was believed that the queen, on the eve 
of her execution, made a will, by which she left the kingdom of England to 
Philip of Spain, in case her son did not become a catholic; and that cardinal 
Laurea, and Lewis Owen, bishop of Cassano, had attested that il was in the 
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hand-writing of the queen. This m\\, however, could never be discovered. 
(Butler's Memoirs, iii. 265. Burnet, iii. rec. 7il.) In my opinion there can be 
little doubt that the report arose from misconception, and that the real will was 
this letter, in which she leaves the disposal of her right to that monarch and the 
pontiff; and what confirms this conjecture Is, that at the end to it there is sub- 
joined an attestation of Lewis Owen, bishop of Gassano, that the hand-writing 
is that of Mary, queen of Scots. 



Note Y. p. 266. 

In the present note I purpose to give some accoant of this tract, which every 
writer on the armada is careful to mention, though few of them ever had it in 
their hands. It was printed at Antwerp, to be distributed in England at the mo- 
ment of the invasion : bat the invasion did not take place, and care was taken 
to burn almost all the copies,. Hence the book is become extremely scarce. Tlie 
title is, an ** Admonition to the Nobility and People of England and Ireland, 
** conceminge the present warres made for the execution of his holines sen- 
'* tence, by the highe and mightie kinge cathoiicke of Spaine, by the cardinal 
<* of Englande. Anno MDLXXXVIII.'' It begins thus : **Gulielmus miseratione 
divina S. R. E. tituli Sancti Martini in Montibus Gardinalis Presbyter, de Anglia 
nuncupatus, cunctis regnorum Anglis et Hibernis proceribus, populis, et per- 
sonis, omnibusque Christi fidelibus salutem in Domino sempiternam." After a 
short preface, it undertakes to show. 1°. Of whom and in what manner Eliza- 
beth is descended; 2°. How intruded into the royal dignity ; 3''. How she has 
behaved at home and abroad ; 4: By what laws of God and man her punishment 
is pursued ; 5». How just, honest, and necessary causes all true Englishmen 
have to embrace and set forward the same. 

V l*"* She is a bastard, the daughter of Henry VIII., by his incestuous com- 
merce with Anne Boyeln . 

'^S*". She was intruded by force, unjustly deposing the lords of the clergy, 
without whom no lawful parliament could be held, nor statute made; and 
without any approbation of the see of Rome, contrary to the accord made by 
king John, at the special request and procurement of the lords and commons, 
as a thing necessary to preserve the realm from the unjust usurpation of tyrants. 

" 3''- As to her behaviour, she has professed herself a heretic. She usurpeth, 
by Luciferian pride, the title of supreme ecclesiastical government, a thing in 
a woman unheard of, not tolerable to the masters of her own sect, and to all 
catholics in the world most ridiculous, absurd, monstrous, detestable, and a very 
fable to the posterity. 

''She is taken and known, for an incestuous bastard, begotten and born in 
sin, of an infamous courtezan, Anne Boleyn, afterwards executed for advoutery, 
treason, heresy, and incest, among others with her own natural brother, which 
Anne Boleyn her father kept by pretensed marriage in the life of his lawful 
wife, as he did before unnaturally know and kepe both the said Anne's mother 
and sister. 
. *' She is guilty of peijury in violating her coronation oath. 

''She hath abolished the catholic religion -profaned the sacraments— for- 
bidden preaching— impiously spoiled the churches, depqsed and imprisoned the 
bishops, and suppressed the monasteries. 

'* She hath destroyed most of the ancient nobility, putting into their houses 
and chambers traitors, spials, delators, and promoters, that take watch for her 
of all their ways, words, and writings. 
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" She bath raised a new DobilUy of men base and impure, inflamed with in- 
finite avarice and ambition, 

'* She hath intruded a new clergy of the very refuse of the vorst sort of 
mortal men. 

'*She hath made the country a place of refuge for atheists, anabaptists, he- 
retics, and rebels of all nations. 

'* She hath polled the people, not only by more frequent and large subsidies 
(ban any other princes, but by sundry shameful guiles of lotteries, laws, de- 
crets, falls of money, and such like deceits. 

** She sells laws, licences, dispensations, pardons, etc., for money and bribes, 
with which she enriches her poor cousins and favourites. Among the latter is 
Leicester, when she took up first to serve her filthy lost ; whereof to have more 
freedom and interest, he caused his own wife to be murdered, as afterwarde, 
for the acconiplishment of his like brutish pleasures with another noble dame, 
it is openly known he made away with her husband. This man over rulethe the 
chamber, court, council, parliament, ports, forts, seas, ships, tenders, men, 
munition, and all the country. 

'* With the aforesaid person, and with divers others, she hath abused her 
btodie against God's lawes, to the disgrace of princely majestie, and the whole 
nation's reproache, by unspeakable and incredible variety of luste, which mo- 
desty sulTereth not to be remembered, neyther were it to chaste eares to be at- 
tei^ how sbamfully she hath defiled and infaroed her person and cuntry, and 
made her court as a trappe, by this damnable and detestable art to intangle in 
sinne» and overthrowe the yonger sorte of the nobilltye and gentlemen of the 
lande ; wherebye she is become notorious to the worlde, and in other euntryes 
a common fable for this her turpitude, which in so hlgbe degre, namely in a 
woman and a queene, deservethe not onlie deposition, but all vengeance, both 
of God and man, and cannot be tollerated without eternal infamie of our whole 
countrie, the whole worlde deriding our eifeminate dastardie, tliat have suffered 
such a creature almost thirty years together to raigne both over our bodies and 
soules, and to have the chief regiment of al our affaires, as wel spirituall as tem- 
poral, to the eitinguishinge not onely of religion, but of all chaste livinge and 
honesty. 

' ' She does not marry, because she cannot confine herself to one man ; and to 
the condemnation of chaste and lawful marriage she forced the very parliament 
to give consent to a law, that none should b% named for her successor, savinge 
the natural, that is to sale, bastard -borne child of her owne bodie. (Mere ia an 
allusion * to her nnlawfuU, longe concealed, or fained issue).' 

'* She confederates with rebels of all nations, and is known to be the first and 
principal fountain of all those furious rebellions in Scotland, France, and Flan- 
dres ; sending abroad by her ministers, as is proved by intercepted letters and 
eonfessions, numbers of intelligencers, spies, and practisers, in most princes' 
courts, not only to give notice of news, but to deal with the discontented, and 
hath sought to destroy the persons of the pope's holiness and the king of Spain. 
" She is excessively proud, obstinate, and impenitent, though she has been 
eioommunicated eighteen years. 
** She hath murdered bishops, and priests, and the queen of Scots. 
" i**. Having noticed several instances of the depositions of kings In the Old 
Testament, and the excommunication of emperors by different popes, it ob- 
serves that the sentence given by Pius V. hath not been pursued, partly on ac- 
coqnt of his death, and partly on account of her great power. But her perse- 

verance in sin, her persecution of the catholics, and her aiding of rebels, have 

induced Sixtus V. to intreat Philip of Spain, to take upon him this sacred and 

glorious enterprise, to which he liath consented, moved by his own leai, by the 

authority of his holiness, and by the cardinal's humble and continual sute lor 

the delivery of his countrymen." 
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The fifth part I need not analyze. Its contents are more generally knoivn, 
and may befoand in Fuller, 1. ix. p. 196, and in Mr. Butler's Memoirs, iii. 3(3. 
At the end is given the date : ** From my lodglnge in the palace of St. Peter in 
** Home, this 28th of Aprill, 1588. The Gardinall (1)." 

The author of this most oflTensive publication seems to have studied the works, 
and to have acquired the style, of the exiles who, formerly, at Geneva, pub- 
lished libels against queen Mary, the predecessor of Elizabeth, ^ho that 
author was, soon became a subject of discussion. The language and the manner 
are certainly not like those of Allen in his acknowledged works; and the ap-> 
pellant priests boldly asseVted that the book was ''penned altogether by the 
*' advice of F. Persons." Persons himself, in his answer, though he twice no- 
tices the charge, seems by his evasions to acknowledge Its truth. (Manifesta- 
tion, 35. 47.) But whoever were the real author, the cardinal, by subscribing 
his name, adopted the tract for his own, and thus became answerable for its 
contents. 

It is, however, but justice to add. that we have in Strype (I v. 144) a letter 
from him, preserved by Cecil, in a very diflterent style. It arose out of a com- 
munication from Hopkins, an English agent, that the queen was desirous of 
peace, and not unwilling to grant some sort of toleration. The cardinal ex- 
presses his joy at the news : it is what ho has been known to wish for of old ; 
and what he will endeavour to promote to the best of his power. If the queen 
will only consent to grant toleration, and to restore the Spanish places now in 
her possession, he will answer that no demand shall be made fSor reparation of 
other injuries, etc. and that peace may thus be restored to the Christian world, 
** whereof," he adds, '* if I might by any office of my life or death be a pro- 
'* moter or procurer, I would reckon the remanent of my few years yet to come, 
*' more fortunate that the many evil and long years of my life past," etc. Ibid. 
146. Part of it is in the Biographia Britannica, Art. Allen. 



Note Z. p. 276. 

I shall here add a few particulars respecting this noble person. - His speech 
to the lieutenant of the Tower, who visited him a few days before his death, is 
worthy of him. On the appearance of that officer he addressed him thus : 
'* Mr. Lieutenant, you have shew'd both to me and my men very hard measure." 
*' Wherin, my lord?" quoth he. ''Jfay,** said the earl, '* I will not make a re- 
** capitulation of any thing, for it is all freely forgiven. Only I am to say unto 
** you a few words of my last will, which being observed, may, by the grace of 
'* God, turn much to your benefit and reputation. I speak not for myself, for 
" God of his goodness has taken order that I shall be delivered very shortly out 
<* of your charge ; only for others I speak, who may be committed to this place. 
** You must think, Mr. Lieutenant, that when a prisoner comes hither to this 
** Tower, that he bringetb sorrow with him. Oh, then, do not add affliction to 
** affliction : there is no man whatsoerer that tbinkcth himself to stand surest, 
** but may fall. It is a very inhuman part to tread on him, whom misfortune 
*' hath cast down. The man that is void of mercy God hath in great detesta- 
<* tion. Your commission is only to keep with safety, not to kill with severity. 
** Remember, good Mr. Lieutenant, that God, who with his finger turneth the 

(l) The sabstaace of " the admonition " was But the copies of this were also destroyed on the 

compressed into a smaller compass, under I he failure of the armada: one copy, perhaps the 

title of " a declaration of the sentence and depo- only one now in existence, was lately in the 

" sition of Elizabeth, the nsnqier and pretended possession of Mr. H. G. Bohn, York-street, Gi- 

*' Qtfeene of En gland," and was printed separate- vent- garden, 
ly for distribatioii on a broadside in 8l tini^s. 
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*' anfttable wheel of this TariabJe world, can in Ihe revolution of a few days 
** bring yon to be a prisoner also, and to be kept in the same place, where joa 
" now keep others. There is no calamity that men are sobjei^t unto, bat yoo 
" may also taste as well as any other man. Farewell, Mr. Lieutenant : for the 
'* time of my smal abode here come to me whenever you please, and yoa shall 
** be heartily wellcome as my friend." MS. life of Philippe Howarde. His in- 
terment in the Tower was conducted with a due regard to economy. His coflBn 
cost the queen iOs. the black cloth which covered it 30«. As he was a catholic, 
the chaplain deemed it a profanation to read the established service over the 
grave : and therefore began thus : " Wee are not come to honour this man's re- 
" ligion ; we publlckely professe, and here openlle proteste, ctherwyse to be 
'* saved ; nor to honour his offence, the lawe hath Judged him, wee leave him 
'* to the Lord. He Is gone to his place. Thus we find it true, that is sette downs 
'* In our owne booke, * Man that is born of a woman/ etc. Thus God hath laid 
'* this man's honour in the dust. Yet as it is said in the scriptures, * Go, and 
** bury yonder woman, for she is a king's daughter,' so we commit his bodic to 
" the earth, yet giving God hearty thanks that hath delyvered us of so greate a 
*' feare. And thus let us praise God with the song of Deborah." This was fol- 
lowed by the forty- ninth Psalm, and the service was concluded with a prayer 
composed for the occasion. ** Oh ! Almighty God ! who art the judge of all the 
** world, the lord of lyfe and death, who alone hast the keys of the grave, who 
'* shuttest and no man openeth it, who openest and no man can shut, wee give 
** thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased thee in tby mercy to us, to take 
** this man out of this world ; wee leave him to thy majesty, knowing by the 
*< worde, that bee and all other shall reyse again to give an account of all that 
*< has been done in the fleshe, be it good or evyll, against God or man." I>al- 
laway's Western Sussex, ii. 145. MSS. Lansdowne, vol. 79. No. 34. 



Note A A. p. 277. 

That the reader may form a notion of the manner in which the catholic 
gentlemen were treated during this reign, I have collected the following brief 
account of the fines paid, and the privations suffered by one of the first recusants 
convict, Edward Sulyard, esq. of Wetherden, in the county of Suffolk, from 
papers furnished by his descendant, the late lady Stafford. 

In 1586, the queen finding that many of the recusants were unable to piy 
the full amount of the fines, to which they were liable by statute, consented to 
grant them some indulgence, on condition that they should pay an annual com- 
position. By Mr. Sulyard, 40{. per annum was offered. I know not what som 
was accepted : but he received permission to remain at his own house, under a 
protection from secretary Walsingham, forbidding him to be molested, '* he 
** having bene a long tyme restrayned of his libertie for matter of religion." 

It appears that the fines due from him to the queen, " eo quod ipse non 
** adivit, Anglice, did not repair, ad allquam ecclesiam, capellam sive locum 
** usualem communis precationis per spatium 69 mensium," amounted to l,'i80/. 
of which he had paid only 540^ For the payment of the remaining 8401. withio 
the space of three years, he found two sureties, Thomas Tyrrel and Edward 
Sulyard of Penning, esqrs. 

On the approach of the armada he was thrown into prison, together with other 
recusants; but having, in November 1588, subscribed a declaration, that the 
queen was his lawful sovereign notwithstanding any excommunication what- 
soever, and that he would be always ready to defend her with his life and 
goods against the force of any prince, pope, potentate, prelate, or whatsoever 
other her enemy, he obtained leave to go to his estate, for the purpose of rais- 
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ing money, bul on condition thai he should repair to London against the lOth 
of March, and be confined in a priyate house. He obeyed, and was bound in a 
penalty of 20001. not to depart out of the house, or the appurtenances thereof. 

In October 1591 heobtained the liberty of walking out, haying first bound him- 
self under the same penalty, 1**. not to go beyond the sea, or more than six 
miles from the place of his confinement ; and, 2°. to present himself before the 
council, within ten days, wheneyer notice should be left for that purpose at the 
house aforesaid, "until heishould haye conformed and yielded himself unto ihe 
*' order for religion, and for coming and resorting to dlyine service established 
'* by act of parliament." 

En 1594, on a rumour of invasion, he was confined with other recusants in 
the castle of Ely. In autumn leaye was given him to go to his own house for 
fourteen days; and afterwards to choose the house of some friend, where he 
might be confined under the usual restrictions and penalties. 

In 1595 he procured the indulgence of having his own house for his prison : 
and in 1598 was permitted to leaye it for the space of six weeks. 

In 1599, on another rumour of inyasion, he was again confined in the castle 
of Ely r but, as soon as the danger was over, he returned to his own house, hav- 
ing first paid the expenses of his imprisonment in Ely. The next year he ob- 
tained another leave of absence for six weeks. 

During this time, besides the composition to the queen, he was occasionally 
compelled by privy seals to lend money which was never repaid ; occasionally 
to find a trooper fully equipped for the queen's service; and often to appear in 
person before the council or the archbishop. 

To Mr. Solyard I may add, as another instance, Mr. Towneley of Towneley, 
in Lancashire. The following inscription was placed by his order under his pic- 
ture, which is still preserved in the portrait gallery at Towneley. *' This John 
" about the sixth or seyenth year of her Majesty's reign that now is for prolfess- 

* < ing the Apostolick Roman Catholick ffailh was imprisoned first at Chester 
** castle ; then sent to the Marshalsea ; then to York castle; then to the Block- 
" houses in Hull ; then to the Gatehouse in Westminster ; then to Manchester ; 
*' then to Broughton in Oxfordshire; then twice to Ely in Cambridgeshire; and 
*' so now seyenty-three years old, and blind, is bound to appear and keep within 
*' five miles of Towneley his house. Who hath, since the statute of the twenty- 

* * third, paid into the Exchequer twenty pounds a month, and doth still, so that 
" there is paid already above ifiye thousand pounds. An. Dni. One thousand 
'* six hundred and one. John Towneley of Towneley in Lancashire." 

Such was the harassing and degrading life which every gentleman, known to 
be a catholic, was compelled to lead, for the sole offence of not conforming to 
a worship which was contrary to his conscience : but. if in addition he presumed 
to practise his own religion, if he heard mass, or received a priest into his house, 
he was subject to more rigorous fines, to forfeiture, to emprisonment for life, or 
to death, as a felon without benefit of clergy, according to the nature of the 
offence, and the statute under which he might be indicted. 
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On the 18th of October, 1591, the queen issued a proclamation, distinguished 
by the violence of its language, against the king of Spain, the pope, and the 
missionaries, ordering all householders to make returns of every person who 
had resorted to their houses during the last twelve months, and to specify whe- 
ther they knew any one who was accustomed to absent himself from the esta- 
blished service. To the proclamation were appended instructions for certain 
commissioners, appointed in each county, to receive these returns, and to disco- 
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ver, by all the means in their power, mitsiooarlef, or penons withdrawn fnmi 
their allegiance by the arts of the miMionarles. 

There was nracb to reprehend in the wurriloas language of this instnuneat ; 
and several passages in it appeared to call for an answer from the leaders of 
the Spanish party among the exiles. Two were soon published : one by Persons 
under the title of Responsio ad edictam, for an accurate account of which Isbtll 
refer the reader to Mr. Butler's Memoirs, iii. 236 : and another by F. Cresswell, 
intituled Exemplar literarum missarum i Germania adD.Guiielmum Ceciliom, 
eonsiliarium regium. Impressum Anno Domini MDXCIJ. 

In this tract the writer describes the persecution which the Edglish catholics 
suffered ; and asserts that the author of the proclamation, in order to jaslifj 
such barbarities, bad recourse to calumny like the pagans of old. He eoume- 
rates the offences of Elizabeth; her ingratitude to the king of Spain, to whom 
she was formerly indebted for her life ; the murder of the queen of Scots; her 
conneiions with the rebels of other monarchs, and her friendship with the Turk. 
To her cliaracter he opposes, in praise of Philip, his royal virtues, the use be 
makes of his power, his affection for the English eiiles, and his labours to re- 
serve the catholic religion in England by the foundation of seminaries. The 
author next maintains the right of the pope to employ the arms of catholic prio- 
CCS, and to depose apostate sovereigns, for the benefit of religion; and cooteDds 
that, If he appointed Allen bis legate, and ordered certain priests to atleDd the 
invading army under the duke of Parma, it was not to promote the destrucliou 
but the salvation of the country, to diminish the horrors of war, and to protect 
Englishmen from the swords of the invaders. He boasts of the superior furce of 
the Spanish king, and maintains that in the time of danger Elizabeth and her 
ministers will find that she possesses not the affection of the nation, and that her 
own soldiers will turn their arms against her. 

It is difficult to speak of these tracts with the severity which they deserve. 
They might please the king of Spain, and might uphold his hope of effecting (he 
conquest of England ; but they were calculated to irritate Elizabeth, to throw 
suspicion on the loyalty of the catholics, and to increase the pressure of perseco- 
tlon. The real motive of the authors may perliaps be discovered from the con- 
clusion of each tract. They seem to have believed that the queen was alarmed, 
and they hoped, by adding to that alarm, to extort her assent to the following 
proposals : that she should make peace vrith Philip, should tolerate the exercise 
of the catholic worship, and should allow all men, without distinction of religion, 
to partake of the favours and protection of government. See Responsio, p. 247. 
Exemplar literarum, 179. 



Note CC. p. 291 . 

I have seen many of these prints, and among them one calculated to excite 
feelings of the strongest abhorrence. It represents the execution of Margaret 
Middleton, the wife of Glitheroe. a rich citizen of York, who, for standing mate, 
suffered the peine forteetdure.Shehad harboured a priest in quality of a school- 
master; and at the bar refused to plead guilty, because she knew that no saiG- 
cient proof could be brought against her, or not guilty, because she deemed sach 
a plea equivalent to a falsehood. 

As this barbarous mode of punishment is now grown obsolete, I shall des- 
cribe her death in the words of one who was present in York at the time. 

** The place of execution was the tolboth, six or seven yards from the prison. 
" After she had prayed, Fauwet ;onc of the sheriffs) commanded them to pat off 
" her apparel ; when she, with the four women, requested him, on their knees. 
'* that, for the honour of womanhood, this might be dispensed with. Bat tiiey 
*' would not grant it. Then she requested them that the women might unapparei 
*' her, and that they would turne their faces from her during that time. 
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'* Th« women took off her clothes, and put upon her Ibe long linen habit. 
« Then Tory quietly she laied her down upon the ground, her face covereii with 
" a handkerchief, and most part of her body with the habit. The dore was laied 
"upon her: her hands she joined towards her face. Then the sheriff saied, 
** ' Naie, ye must have your hands bound/ Then two Serjeants parted her hands, 
" and bound them to two posts. (In the print her feet are bound to two others.) 
'* After this they laied weight upon her, which, when she first felt, she said, 
'* * Jesu, JesQ, Jesu, have mercye upon mee;' which were the last words she was 
*' heard to speake. She was in dying about one quarter of anhower. A sharp stone, 
*' as much as a man's fist, had been put under her back ; upon her was laied to 
*' the quantiticofseyen or eight hundred weight, which, breaking her ribbs, 
'* caused them to burst forth of the skinne." March 26, 1586. 



Note DD. p. 308. 

If Titus Oates had never existed, the history of this ridiculous plot would 
suffice to sbow how easily the most absurd fictions obtain credit, when tbe pub- 
lic mind is under the influence of reli({ious prejudice. The poison. It was said, 
was contained in a double bladder, which Squires was to prick with a pin, and 
then to press on tbe pommel of the saddle. The queen would undoubtedly 
touch it with her hand, and afterwards move her hand to her mouth or nose. 
In either case death must ensue, as the poison was of so subtle and penetrating 
a nature that It would instantly reach either her lungs or stomach. 

To the account published by the government, Walpole himself opposed 
another in a pamphlet entitled, ** The discoverie and confutation of a tragical 
" fiction devysed and played by Ed. Squyer, yeoman, soldiar, hanged at Ty- 
•* burne the 23rd of Nov. 1598. -Written for the only love and zeal of truth 
*' against forgerie, by M. A. priest, that knew and dealt with Squyer in Spaine 
•* MDXCIX." 

Both agree that Squires was a soldier under Drake, taken prisoner In the 
West Indies, and carried to Seville in Spain. There, by tbe government ac- 
count, Walpole caused him to be put Into the inquisition, then prevailed on 
him to become a catholic, and, having sworn him to kill the queen, procured 
bhn and one Rolles to be exchanged for two Spanbh prisoners fi-om England. 
The poison of course failed ; but how came the attempt to be discovered P This 
is the most clumsy part of the story. Walpole, finding that the queen was still 
alive, through revenge for the supposed infidelity of Squires, sent Stanley from 
Spain to reveal his guilt to the council! " Because nothing succeeded of it, 
^' the priest, thinking he had either changed his purpose or betrayed It, gave 
** Stanley instructions to accuse him ; thereby to get bim more credit, and to be 
** revenged of Squire for breaking promise. The fellow confessed the whole 
" practise, and, as It seemed, died very penitent." Chamberlain (3 Oct. 1598) 
in Bacon's Works, vol. vi. pp. 41, 49, note, edition of 1803. 

According to Walpole, Squires, for his misconduct at Seville, was condemned 
to two years' imprisonment in a convent of Carmelite friars : there, hoping to 
shorten the term of his punishment, he sent for Walpole, and pretended to 
become a catholic; but finding ,this expedient of no avail, he broke out of his 
prison, reached St. Lucar. and got on board of a ship about to sail for England. 
Walpole solemnly asserts that he never gave him any poison, nor ever spoke (o 
him about the murder of the queen. He always suspected his sincerity, and on 
that account refused to give him a letter of recomipendation to any English 
catholic. Indeed, so little was Walpole known eithei* to Squires, or to Stanley, 
the pretended messenger, that neither of them could inform the council of his 
Christian name. They were compelled to guess at it, and in the indictment and 
pleadings called him William instead of Richard. ** This world " he concludes, 

V. 25 
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i§ DOW grown over well aeqnalDtcd with the Ules of queen-killing, ts alsa 
that these brnitei are inductions to the.kiUiDg of such innocent seryants of 

" God, as light into the hands and power of the bloodthirsty." P. 14. Dated 

Rome, 1st March, 1599. 



Note EE. p. 324. 



It 



I add the following graphic description of the surrender of Essex house, from 
a paper in the hand-writing of Frances Hourchier, probably daughter of William 
earl of Bath. The original is in the possession of sir Bourchler Wrey. 

** About 6 of the cloke, the lo. admirall sent sir Robert Sidney to somone the 
" carles, and those that weare with them, to yield themselyes, and, after the 
*' drume had somoned a parley, the earl of Southamton came upon the leads, 
** and aslced s' Robert Sidney, calling him cossen Sidney, * What would you 
*' have?' Who answered that he somoned them for my lo. admirall, her ma^cs 
*' lieuftent generall to yeeld themselves. Southamton replied, * Dear cossen, to 
" *whom would yon have us yeeld? To our enimies? That weare to thrust 
*' ' oselves into perill willingly.' ' No,' said Sidney, * but you must yeeld y'selves 
" * to her maii«- ' ' That would we willingly,' answered Southamton, * but that 
" ' thprby we should confess ourselves guilty before we have offended : yet, if 
<* * my lo. admirall will yeeld honorable hostages for our safe retorne to this 

* place, we will goe and present ourselves before her ma^ie- to whom vGod 
'knoweth) we never intended the leaste hurte; whose royall disposition we 

'* * know lo be such that, it we might but freely declare our mindes. she would 
" 'pardon us, and blame those that are blameworthy, those atheists and cater- 
" ' pillcrs I mean, who laid plots to bereave us of our lives, for safgard whereof 

* we have, as the law of nature requiers us, taken up thes sodaine armes, 

* though we do and will acknowledge all dotie and obeydience to her ma^«- 
'to our lives end.' Sidenay, 'My lord, you roast not capitulate with the 
' prince. I know my lo. admiral will not yeeld to any such conditions of 
'hostages.' 

" SouttiamUm, * Good cossen, I do not capitulate with my prince. I do but 
' a littell expostulate with you. You are a man of arms, and know well what 
' beloungs therto. You know by nature wee ar bound to defend ourselves 
' against our equals, much mor against our inferiores : and, cossen, you can- 

* not but know, or at leastwise conjecture that, if we should yeeld, we should . 
' willingly put ourselves into our enimies daunger, into tke wolves mouth, 

" * into ther hands that would keep us far enough from coming to her ma^'** 

' to speak for ourselves : or, if we wear permitted, yet coming before her as 

'captives, the lies of our enemies would overbalance our truthes. Then, good 

' cossen, what would you do, if you wear in our cases ? ' 

" Sidney, 'Good my lord, put no such questions. I hould you wear best to 

" ' yeeld : for this house, you know, is of no such force as it can long preserve 

" ' you ; and my lo. Admirall hath already sent for powder and shott for bat- 

" ' trie; and, if that prevailles not, he meanes to blow it up, and then ther is 

" ' no way but one.' 

" Scmihamton, ' Let his lordship do his pleasure : if be blow us up we shall 
*' 'be the nearer heaven. Wee purpose not to yeeld without hostages, for we 
" *have made choise rather to die like men with our swordes in our hands, than 
" ' some 9 or 10 days hence to end our lives on a scaffold.' 

, " Then came the earl of Essex to Southamton, and said to s*" Robert Sidney; 
* * ' Good brother Sidney, and you my loving countrymen (meaning the soldiours,) 
" ' nothing doth so much greeve me as that you, who, my conscience telleth me, 
** 'love me, and for whose safety I have so often oposcd myself to perill, that 
' ' ' you I say, my friends, whose least drope of blod would exceedingly greeve 
" ' mc should now be made agents against me, who would rather flinge myself 
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" * headlounge from hence than that the meanest of you should be indangered : 
" * and those atheistes, mine enimies, keep aloof off from perill, and dare not 
** ' once approche me : in fighting against whom if I might end my life, I would 
' think my death most honourahle, if by my death I might also end their 

* lives, and that I had done to my prince and country good service by rooting 
' out such caterpillars from the earth.' 
" Sidney * I hope, my lo., you do not mean my lo. admirall.' 
*' Essex, * God knowes him to be as honorable in mind, as he is in birthe» 

* though ther hath bene some publike jarres, which I know on his parte cam 

* rather by others provocation than any way of his own disposition. But I 
** * mean of more base condition, tho' in greater favour with her matie. ^ho have 
** * laid secrett plots and damnable devises to bereave me of my life, from which 
** ' purpose my conscience tells me my lo. admirall is free. Yet, good brother, 

' if I yeeld not, excuse me. For I will stand to my lo. Southamton his reso- 
' lutione. As for my life, I hav it : and I hav thought it one of the greatest 
' punishments that ever God laid upon me, to suffer me to escape the daunger 
'of my last great sickncf : for juge you, brother, whether it be a greefe or no 
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'* ' to a man disended as I am, who have lived in accompt with her matie. as I 

'* ' have done, to be pined up so loung without any just cause, and to be trodden 
t* 
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* under foote of every base upstarte ; yea, and more than that, to have my 

* life so narrowly sought by them. Would it not greeve you P Yes, yes, I am 
*' ' sure it would. Well ; it is no matter : death will end all : and death shall 
'* * be most welcome : and, since I must die, and they enjoie their desire, I will 
" *die so honorably as I may. So, good brother, inform my lo. admurall.' 

. ** Sidney, * Well, my lord, I will return answer to his lordship."— After the 
" drum had sounded a second parley, he delivered the answer to lo. South- 
*'ampton in thissorte. "My lo. admirall will grant no hostages : but because 
** *he understands the ladies be in the house with you, to the end the inocent 
'*'maynot perishe with the guilty, heVilleth you to send them forth, and 
** * they shall be safely and honorably conveied to som other place, wher they 
*• 'best like of.' 

'* Southamton. ' We thank his lordship for his honorable care of our ladies, 
'* * which sheweth him to be honorably descended ; but we desire him to pardon 
•* * us In this case; for we prefere our own safly before ther liberty. Wee have 
" * now fortified our doores, which stood us in a good while's worke, and if we 

* should unfortifie them for our ladies, we should make open passage for our 

* enimies. But if my lo. admirall will grant us an bower's space to open them 
'* ' for our ladies passages, and another bower after they be gone, with promise 
* * ' upon his honour not to make any attempt upon us in the meane time, then 
i' * will we willingly suffer oar ladies to departe.' 

** Sidney returned with this answer to my lo. admirall, who yeefded to them 
** therein, and by this tim, which was about nine of the cloke, was store of 
** powder, shott, and ordinance brought from the tower to batter the house : 
'* but when Sidney brought word back to them that they should have ther two 
** hours, and tould them besides of the provisione for battry of the house, the 
*' earl of Essex requested a time of resolution which was granted ; and, after 
** they had awhile consulted, the earl of Essex told Sidney that they would 
*' yield on thes conditions : first, that they might be used like honorable pri- 
soners : secondly, that my lo. admiral would promise to make faithful rela* 
tione to her ma*'*' of whatever they should say for themselves in their own 
** defence : thirdly, that they should have an honorable and just triall : lastly, 
" that, during the tim of ther imprisonment, they might have such devines for 
'* their soules health, as wear able to instruct them in matter of religlone. 
*' These conditions my lo. admirall graunted, and promised on his honour and 
** salvation to see them performed. Wherupon they went down, and opened the 
" doors; and eche of them upon his knee surrendered his sword. The earl of 
'' Essex desired that her ma^'« would inflict all the torments upon him that could 
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** be invenMi lo tbal ibe iKiQlthmettt of tbe nft lolfibt bt dimiiilflhed, who 
** entered into the action with hlai> som for friendsMp, torn tot kindred, some 
*' for affection, and otben as servant* to their maisters. The earl of Bontbamp- 
*< ton requested the thingas doabtfdlly said or dene, might be coostored to the 
** best vaye, which the lo, admirall said should be done. So from thence they 
" went to the places of their severali comlttments. * * by me, 

** Fmmcis BonacmtR.** 



Note FF. p. 350. 

Though it was frequently reported that the queen tiad borne children to Lei- 
cester, the only individual known to have appeared publicly in that character 
was an Englishman at Madrid, who assumed the name of Artbw Dudley. 
Mr. Ellis has published a letter about him from an English spy to lord Burghley, 
written on May 38, 1588. (Ellis, 2 Ser. lii. 136.) I may add a few more parti- 
culars, gleaned from the documents preserved at Simancas. 

This adventurer arriyd at Madrid about the end of 1586; and pretended 
that he was going to perform a vow at Monserrate : but some jealoysy was ex- 
cited respecting him by his frequent visits to the French ambassador. Wben 
the news arrived of the execution of Mary queeu of Scots, he disappeared, but 
was taken at Pasage, as he attempted to escape to a ship at a small distance 
from that port. In consequence of his answers before the governor of Gais^ 
puscoa, he was sent to Madrid, where he received an order to writo an account 
of himself In English. This was given to Sir Francis Englefield to translato Into 
Spanish on the 17th of June, 1587, who informed Philip that it contained *' el 
discorso de su education, y los argumentos, y razones que le lian enducldo a te. 
nerse y Uamarse hijo de la reyna." The English original cannot be found, bat 
the Spanish translation states that he (Arthur Dudley) is the reputed son of Ro- 
bert Solberon, once a servant of Mrs. Ashley, residing at Evesham, in Worces- 
tershire. By order of Mrs. Ashley, Sotheron went to Hampton Court, irhere he 
was met by N. Haryngton, and told by her tliat a lady at court had been de- 
livered of a child, tliat the queen was desirous to conceal her dishonour, and 
that Mrs. Ashley wishcif him to provide a nurse for it, and' to take it under his 
care. Being led Into the gallery near the royal closet, he received the infait 
from her with directions to call it Arthur, intrusted it to the wife of the miller 
at Moulsey on the opposite bank of the Tliames, and afterwards conveyed it U> 
his own house. Some years later Sotheron conducted the boy to a school in 
London : thence he was sent to travel on the continent, and in 1683 h^ re- 
turned to his reputed father at Evesham. He now concluded that there wss 
some mystery respecting his birth, from the different manner in which he and 
his supposed brothers and sisters had been educated, but could not draw the se- 
cret from Sotheron till a few days before the old man's death ; when he learned 
from him that he was the son of queen Elizabeth and of the earl of Leicester. 
He then consulted Sir John Ashley, and Sir Drew Drury, who advised hin to 
keep his secret, and to return to the continent. This he had done; but not be- 
fore he had obtained an interview with the secretary of Leicestor, and after- 
wards with Leicester himself. What passed between him and Leicestor is not 
stated ; but that Philip did not consider him an impostor, appears from this, 
that we find him, even as late as a year after his apprehension, treated as a 
person of distinction, being '* very solemnly warded and served, with an ex- 
** pense to the king of vi crownes (almost S2.) a daye. He was of uvii yearesof 
« age or thereabout." Ellis, ibid. 
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